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Anderson, 
Batten, 
Blackmore, 
Boucher, 
Bruneau, 
Bryce, 
Cardiff, 
Charlton, 
Decore, 
Demers, 
Desliéres, 
Dinsdale, 
Fontaine, 
Forgie, 
Gingras, 
Gour (Russell), 
Harkness, 
Harrison, 
Huffman, 
James, 
Johnson (Kindersley), 
Jones, 


and Messrs. 


Jutras, 

Kickham, 

Kirk (Antigonish- 
Guysborough), 

Lafilamme, 

Legare, 

Lusby, 

MacKenzie, 

MacLean, 

Mang, 

Masse, 

Matheson, 

McBain, 

McCubbin, 

McCullough (Moose 
Mountain), 

Ménard, 

Michaud, 

Montgomery, 

Murphy (Westmorland), 

Nicholson, 

Patterson, 


Chairman: Reneé N. Jutras, Esq. 


Perron, 

Pommer, 

Proudfoot, 

Purdy, 

Quelch, 

Roberge, 

Robinson (Bruce), 

Schneider, 

Smith (Battle River- 
Camrose), 

Stanton, 

Studer, 

Thatcher, 

Tustin, 

Villeneuve, 

Weaver, 

Weselak, ; 

White (Middlesex East), . 

White (Waterloo 
South). 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JANUARY. 24, 1957. 


~ Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization: 


Messrs. 
Anderson, James, ' Nicholson, 
Argue, Jones, Patterson, 
Batten, Jutras, ‘Perron, 
- Blackmore, Kickham, Pommer, 
Boucher, wi Kirk (Antigonish- Proudfoot, 
Bruneau, Guysborough), Purdy; 
Bryce, Laflamme, Quelch, 
Byrne, Legaré, Roberge, 
Cardiff, | Lusby, Robinson (Bruce), 
Charlton, _ MacKenzie, Schneider, | 
Clark, MacLean, Smith (Battle River- 
Decore, Mang, Camrose), 
Demers, Masse, - Stanton, 
Desliéres, s Matheson, Studer, 
Dinsdale, McBain, Thatcher, 
Fontaine, McCubbin, Tustin, 
Forgie, McCullough (Moose Villeneuve, ¥ 
Gingras, Mountain), White (Middlesex East), 
~ Goode, Menard, White (Waterloo 
Gour (Russell), Michaud, : South)—60. 
Harkness, Montgomery, | 
Huffman, Murphy (Westmorland), 


(Quorum 20) 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as 
may be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1957. 


Ordered,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee: 
Bill No. 157, an Act to amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 5, 1957. 
Ordered,—That the said Committee be authorized to sit while the House 
is sitting. 


Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 
20 to 15 members and that Standing Order 65(1)(f) be suspended in relation 
thereto. _ 


87301—12 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print from day to 
day, 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto 


THURSDAY, MarcH 7, 1957. 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Johnson (Kindersley) be se 
for that of Mr. Argue on the said Committee. 


x 


FRIDAY, Marcu 8, 1957. 
Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Harrison be substituted for that of Mr. 
Byrne; 


That the name of Mr. Weselak be substituted for that of Mr. Goode; and 


That the name of Mr. Weaver. be substituted for that of Mr. Clark, 
on the said Committee. 
Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, Marcu 5, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonisation begs leave to 
present the following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 
2. That its quorum be reduced from 20 to 15 members and that 
Standing Order No. 65 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 


3. That it be empowered to print from day to day, 750 copies in 
English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, 
and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, : 
RENE N. JUTRAS, 
Chairman. 


(The said report was concurred in on the same day.) 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOousE OF Commons, Room 118, 
TUESDAY, March 5, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. René Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boucher, Bryce, Cardiff, Decore, Des- 
liéres, Harkness, James, Jones, Jutras, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Légaré, 
MacKenzie, MacLean, Massé, McBain, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Pommer, 
Purdy, Quelch, Roberge, Schneider, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), White 
(Middlesex East) .—24. 


In attendance: The Right Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture. 
The Orders of Reference were read by the Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Pommer, seconded by Mr. Roberge, 


*- Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to reduce the 
quorum from 20 to 15 members. 


On motion of Mr. Desliéres, seconded by Mr. Jones, 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print, from day to day, 750 copies 
in English and 250 eUrics in French of the Committee’s Proceedings and 
Evidence. 


On motion of Mr. Bryce, seconded by Mr. Légare, 


Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House 
is sitting. 
Agreed—That a Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising the 
Chairman and 8 members to be named by him, be appointed. 


Agreed—That farm organizations desiring to make PeDie cen wane relating 
to Bill 157 be heard. 


The Chairman undertook to make available to members of the Committee 
copies of the Regulations made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

Following a statement by the Chairman indicating that Mr. W. R. Bird, 
Director of Prairie Farm Assistance would appear at the Committee’s next 
meeting, the Committee adjourned at 11.20 a.m. to meet again at 11.00 a.m. 
Monday, March 11. . 


eh ee Or On NOL, . 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpbay, March 11, 1957. 


The Committee met at 11.00 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. René Jutras, 


presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bryce, Cardiff, Charlton, Dinsdale, 


Harkness, Johnson (Kindersley), Jones, Jutras, Kickham, Légaré, Mang, Massé, 


McCullough (Moose Mountain), Michaud, Montgomery, Nicholson, Patterson, 


Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Smith (Battle River-Camrose), Z 


Studer, Thatcher, Weaver, White (Waterloo South), Weselak.—28. 


In attendance: The Right Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister of © 


Agriculture; Mr. James Patterson, Manitoba Chairman of the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council; Mr. Henry Young, Vice-President, Farmers Union of 
Alberta; Mr. Stanley Perka,. Farmers Union of Alberta; Dr. E. C. Hope, Cana- 


dian Federation of Agriculture; Mr. G. J. Matte, Associate Director of Rehabili- 


tation, Department of Agriculture, and Mr. W. R. Bird, Director, Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

The Committee proceeded to the study of Bill 157, An Act to amend the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

At the invitation of the Chairman, the Right Honourable Mr. Gardiner 
spoke briefly to make a correction to a statement made by him in the House a 
few days before. 

Messrs. Matte and Bird were in turn called to address the Committee. 
They outlined their respective functions and explained the mode of administra- 
tion of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. They.commented on the amendments 
to the Act brought forward in the Bill now under consideration. 

The Right Honourable Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Matte and Mr. Bird answered 
many questions put to them by the members of the committee. 

And the study of the bill still continuing, it was postponed to the next 
sitting. 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11. 00 
o'clock a.m. tomorrow, Tuesday, March 12. 


Antoine Chasse, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, March 11, 1957. 
“1400: a%m,: 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

Do you all have copies of the bill? There are some copies here at the head 
table for those of you who have not already got copies. We also have a few 
copies of the act, if anyone wants them. 

This morning, we have with us, Mr. G.-J. Matte, from the Ottawa office of 
the P.F.A., and Mr. W. R. Bird, from the Regina office. 

I oa: ask Mr. Matte and Mr. Bird to come to the head table. ; 

We also have in the room a representative of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council, Mr. Patterson. We have Mr. Young, from Alberta, and Mr. 
Stanley Perka from Alberta. Dr. E. C. Hope, from the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, is also in the room. 

Before we begin, I will ask the Minister of Agriculture to say a word. 


Right Hon. Mr. GaRDINER: I just want to say that, in a rather hurried 
reply to the member from Selkirk the other night, when he asked me a question 
as to whether the Indians paid the levy, I think I said “tyes”. They do not. I | 
just wanted to make that correction before we started. According to the 
regulations, the Indians are not supposed to pay the levy. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will call on Mr. Matte. 


Mr. G. J. Matte (Associate Director, Prairie Farm Assistance, Department 
of Agriculture):. Mr. Chairman, I do not know exactly what you would like 
me to cover. However, I would just like to say that my work is here in Ottawa. 
I am in charge of the administration of the act, in so far as Ottawa is concerned. 

Mr. Bird, the director, is in charge of the field administration in Regina. 

What we look after here in Ottawa is, largely, the general administration— 
that is, financing of the act, and getting the required funds for the administra- 
tion, and the making of payments. 

In addition to the set-up in Regina, that consists of about 57 Keumanent 
staff—and these men and women are employed the year round—we have a 
large staff of field inspectors, who are taken on in the fall of the year, and stay 
for periods ranging from a few days to a few weeks, to make inspections as 
the applications come in from the municipalities. These men are not, strictly 
speaking, employees of the government. They are picked up in the field. They 
are mostly municipal men, and men with municipal experience, or men who 
know the country very well. They are paid on a daily rate basis, for just as 
long as the work lasts. If it is a big program, they may be employed longer, 
and if it is a small program, they may only last a few days. That is the set-up. 

In addition to that, there is a board of review. I think I will just read the 
duties of this board of review from the act. 

This board of review consists of three members. I happen to be the member 
representing the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Holmes, of Saskatoon, repre- 
sents the treasury department, Mr. Sol Sinclair, the Dean of Agriculture at the 
University of Manitoba, represents the farmers in the municipalities. 

Now, under the act it says: 


.(1) A board of review shall be established to consist of three persons, . 
to be appointed by the governor in council on the recommendation of the 
minister, one of whom shall be named chairman. 
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(2) The board shall examine all information and data regarding the 
average yield of wheat in any township for which an application for 
assistance has been received and shall determine the eligibility of such 
township for an award under this act. 


(3) The board shall decide, under the act and regulations, any 


question concerning the eligibility of aap farmer or class of farmers for 
an award under this act. 

(4) The decision of the majority of the members of the board 
constitutes the decision of the board. 


Incidentally, Mr. Sol Sinclair is the chairman of the board. 


I think that is about all I need to cover at the present time. There may | 


be questions asked later on. 
Mr. PomMeEer: You are not allowing questions now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Possibly we should hear Mr. Bird, and then you can direct 
your questions to both of these gentlemen at the same time. 

I will call on Mr. W. R. Bird, the Director of the Prairie Farm Assistance, 
Regina. 


Mr. W. R. Bird, Director of Prairie Farm Assistance, Regina, called. 
B | ‘ 

The WITNESS: I take it, Mr. Chairman, you would like me to outline the 
procedure that is followed in administering the act. 

As Mr. Matte has outlined, our headquarters, for the administration of the 
act, are located in Regina. We have a small sub-office at Edmonton, which 
takes care of the Alberta area, and the Peace river district. 

First of all, I think, Mr. Chairman, I might outline the assistance that is 
given under the act. | 

Where a crop failure area is established and set up by the board of review, 
there are three categories of assistance, as. the act is presently set up. 

Where we find an area established, with a yield of wheat from zero to 
four bushels per acre, we pay assistance to a farmer, who is otherwise eligible, 
at the rate of $2.50 per acre, on half of his total cultivated acreage. The 
maximum payment is $500. 

Where the average yield, in an eligible area, is four bushels to eight bushels 
per acre, we make a payment at the rate of $1.50 per acre on half of the 
farmer’s total cultivated acreage. The maximum payment is $300. 

In the zero bushels per acre to four bushels per acre category, and in that 
category only, there is also a provision for a minimum payment of $200, to any 
‘farmer qualifying. 

Then, we have a provision des those yield sanctions of the act, where the 
eligibility is established by the yield, for the addition of small areas. We have 
used, first of all, the township as a basis for eligibility, and if when a township 
is found eligible, there is a rectangular block of one-sixth of a township—six 
sections or more in an adjoining township, with a side adjoining that eligible 
township with an average yield, under eight bushels per acre, we add that as 
a payable area. 


The act provides also, that in an eligible area, where there is a sixth of _ 


the township, or more, which has an average yield of over ten bushels Ker 
acre, then that area must be removed from payment. 

Under recent amendment, there is a provision for assistance to farmers, 
who cannot seed or summer fallow their lands because of reasons beyond their 
control, such as flooding. The qualification of the act, in regard to this type 


of assistance, is that there shall be an area of six sections, or 3840 acreas, in ay 


a_ continuous flood area. 
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Where such an area can be ‘established—that is, an area which has not 


been seeded or summer fallowed—then we pay assistance at the rate of $2.50 


per acre on half of the farmer’s eligible land. Again, there is a maximum 


- payment of $500. 


The amendments, which are proposed, would increase those rates of pay, 
and change the shape of the blocks, which I have mentioned, under section 6 
subsection (c) and section 6, subsection (b) of the act, to an irregular shape, 
rather than the present rectangular shape, as the act now calls for. 

Now, the procedure of dealing with the administration of the act is this: 
we ask that all municipalities—and where municipalities do not exist, the 
provincial governments on behalf of the local improvement districts—make 
application for assistance to us before September 15 in any year. We ask them 
to give us estimates, township by township, of the average yield of wheat 
which they expect to harvest. This enables us to make plans for our inspection 
program. As soon as the harvest is over, we proceed to carry out farm-to-farm 
inspections, in each township that has applied for assistance. Each farmer is 
asked to provide us with a cultivated acreage report, which indicates the 
acreage that he has sown to each type of grain, or summer fallow, or the acreage 
he may have in pasture, and also the acreage of tame grass which is in 
production. 

I might point out there,.Mr. Chairman, that the benefits of the act include 
the taking into consideration of grass acreage which has been planted to tame 
grass, and where the production is being maintained. 

We take this information from the individual farmer. It is then taken and 
plotted on township maps, which are presented to the board of review, showing 
all of the information in connection with the acreage and yields of 
grain. The board of review then decides or determines the area which is to 
be paid. 

As soon as the area is set up, we then take all of the farmers, ab are 
included in the eligible area, and make payments to them on the basis that 
I have outlined to you. 

The act provides that 60 per cent of the payments shall be made in the 
month of December, provided the harvest is early enough that we can get 


that done. Sometimes, if the harvest is delayed, it is necessary to delay the 


payments until a little later, but wherever it is humanly possible we make 
the first payment, of 60 per cent, in December. The act calls for the balance 
of the payments, that is 40 per cent, to be made during the month of March. 

The payments under the act are provided by a 1 per cent levy, which is 
made on all the grain sold by the farmer, and collected from him at the 
elevator. This fund is handled by the Board of Grain Commissioners, who 
turn it in to the government. 

As in the case, the amount collected, under the 1 per cent levy, has 
not been sufficient to carry the program, and the federal government has then 
reimbursed the fund, in order that the payments can be completed. 

All of the costs of administration are provided by parliament through a 
separate fund. 

I think that covers s briefly what I have to say. 


Mr. POMMER: Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Matte was stating the HuRbee of 


employees at the Regina office, a question came to my mind regarding the 


superintendents and the district representatives. Are those men civil servants? 
Mr. Matte: They are included in that group. 
Mr. PomMMER: When they are retired they draw superannuation payments? 
Mr. Matte: Definitely yes. 
Mr. PomMer: Thank you. 
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Mr. THATCHER: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if Mr: Bird or the minister © 


could give any estimate of how this bill will affect the prairie farmers, how 
much it will mean to them. In other words, how much money will be paid 
out of the treasury, in addition to whatever is paid under the old act. 


The CHAIRMAN: What was that question again, please. 


Mr. THATCHER: I was wondering if either Mr. Bird or the minister would 
estimate how much additional money the prairie farmer is likely to receive 
as a result of this amendment—how much is it going to mean to him? 


Right Hon. Mr. GarRpINER: Roughly speaking about 50 per cent. I would 
not like to say we could prove the figure would work out to that, because we 
have yet to have the experience. 


Mr. THATCHER: You could not give the dollar estimate at all, I suppose, 
because it would depend on crop failures. : 

Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes. I should like to say that I understood Mr. 
Pommer to ask two questions a few moments ago, one as to whether those 
men were civil servants and the other as to whether they had superannuation. 
I think Mr. Matte said yes, which would probably apply to both, but I do not 
think they are civil servants. 


Mr. Matte: No, they are not civil servants under the Civil Service Act 
but they do qualify Gos superannuation in that regard. That is all. They are 
full-time employees, and as full-time employees they are qualified for super- 
annuation; but they are not, strictly speaking, employees under the Civil 
Service Act. They are full- tine employees but they are not subject to the 
Civil Service Act. | 

Mr. POMMER: Well then how do they qualify for superannuation? 

Mr. MaTTE: Well, the act was amended within the last two or three years 
covering all employees of the government, even part-time, and the prevailing- 
rate employees as well as others. The prevailing-rate employees do not come 
under the Civil Service Act. 

Mr. PoMMER: Is there any reason why these do not come under the Civil 
Service Act?— 


Mr. MATTE: Well the act—the Prairie Farm Assistance Act— 
The CHAIRMAN: The minister will answer that question, I think, as it is 
a question of policy. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The reason they were not put under the act 
to begin with, was that the act was not originally drawn with the knowledge 
that it was to be permanent and, as a matter of fact, it is not as yet known 


whether it is to be permanent. It was not therefore thought wise to put a 


group of persons under the Civil Service Act at a time when it was not 
certain that this was something which was to be continued. If the act discon- 
tinued at some time then we would Ee aye have had to find employment a 
them elsewhere. 


Mr. NicHOLsSon: Would the minister consider making provision for these 


people to be brought under the Civil’ Service Act, now that we are having. 


this change in the act? It would look as though it might be more or less a 
permanent thing. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well I do not know whether it will be per- 
manent or not but this is something which would have to be discussed. 


Mr. Pommer: Are these superintendents then classed as full-time em- 


ployees of the government? 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpInerR: Yes. I think quite a ieiaeble number 2 


them have been from the beginning. 
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Mr. PommMer: That is the superintendents? 
Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: Yes. 
~Mr. Pommer: But the inspectors are not so classed? 
Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No, the inspectors are not so classed. 
Mr. Pommer: They are part-time? | 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: They are what you might call part time em- 
ployees of the government. They are called in the same way as hail insurance 
inspectors, for example; that is to say, there is a group of men here and there 
over the country and they are called in when there is hail, in order to go out 
and adjust losses. They are just a group of men who through long experience, 
in checking losses become efficient and are called up for short periods follow- 
ing drought or rust. The greatest number, of course, was required in 1954 
when there were the highest payments made but they vary from time to time, 
from very many to very few, depending on whether there is a crop failure. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I presume the chief significance of this matter is that the 
permanent employees are not appointed by the Civil Service Commissicn; they 
are appointed by the minister or the department. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: That is the chief difference but we have to 
refer the appointments to the Civil Service Commission, through the treasury » 
board. That is to say, when we ask to have persons put on, they are all 
checked by the Civil Service Commission, with regard to salary and all that 
kind of thing. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But the payments are made ae you; they are Aa made by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. PomMer: This is not applicable to part- -time inspectors? 


Right Hon. Mr. GarRDINER: No. They are just called on in the same way 
as companies call hail inspectors or the highways department would call 
men to maintain a road. 


Mr. Purpy: If the people growing cultivated grass are subject to pay- 
-ments out, do they pay assessments on their crown land? 


) Right. Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There is no assessment. We simply say to any- 
one who takes grain to market, pay a levy of 1 per cent. 


Mr. Purpy: Could a farmer grow a lot of grass and pay no assessment and 
still be eligible under the act. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes. 


Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman; I should like, with your permission, to refer 
to a question which the minister answered for me this morning, when I asked 
him about the Indians being under the scheme of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act. The minister has told me that they are not under this scheme. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, I think what I told you was that they 
are not in the scheme and they do not pay a levy. The question you asked 
me the other day in the house was as to whether or not they paid a levy and I 
said yes. Well now, on checking I find the regulations provide that if an 
Indian farms on a reserve and delivers aren to an elevator, he is not sup- 
posed to pay a levy. 


_ Mr. Bryce: I might tell the minister that there is no grain sold in Manitoba 
where a levy is not collected. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, if they do pay a levy they may ata 
for a refund and they will get it in every case. If an Indian from a reserve 
should deliver grain to an elevator operator, when the load of grain comes in 
the elevator operator may not know whether that grain came off a reserve 
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or not. For example, I employ Indians on my own farm. Now, when they 
take a load of grain to the elevator the operator would not know where it 
was brought from, so he may charge them, but a refund may be had arp ly. 
by applying for it and proving the grain came from a reserve. 


Mr. Bryce: That clears that point. There is no difficulty about that, 
but in regard to the fellow who is living on crown land, where he is charged 
when he comes to the elevator, he gets no benefit under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, because the law says he cannot. That solves that problem, 
however, if you have the machinery set up for the Indian to get a refund, 
although the man on crown land should be able to come and get a refund also. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well the answer to that is that you would 
have to dispense with the act altogether because everyone who pays taxes 


is involved... More than half of the amount which is paid out is contributed 
by all taxpayers many of whom are not entitled to any payments at all and do 
not get any; and of course, the person who never has a crop failure does not 
get any benefit either. But we do not say to the man who never has a crop 
failure, “You do not pay anything.” 


Mr. Bryce: But Mr. Minister, he is in a different position from the rest 


because here is a man against whom you legislate—a man who got on to 
crown land after January 1, 1940. You stipulate in your act that he shall 
never be able to get any benefit from the Prairie Farm’ Assistance Act. On 


the other hand you think the other fellows should qualify and they will get . 


benefit from it. 
Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: You are speaking about land in the north? 


Mr. Bryce: No, not in the north. Mr. Matte or someone else drew a line 
across, and while it is not a line straight across, there is a line. We have got 
land on the south of that line, where people have been paying in for years, 


and your law says that man cannot get it. -I am asking now that you make 


legislation so that he can go to the elevator and get a refund. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well I think you are going a little further 
north than I am, that is all. There is a line across the north which says that 
no one north of that line is eliminated on account of elimination sections in the 
legislation. However, when you get south of that line the elimination pro- 
vision applies on the northern section of that area and, when you are south 
of that. line, there are people who would be on crown lands, put there after 
January 1,.1940, and who take their grain in and pay the levy same way as any 
other person does. However, they are not allowed to draw benefits, the reason 
given at the time we amended the act, which was only a few years ago, was that 
these persons were put on that land by the province, after this act was put 
on the statute books; and this act was not on the statute books to make it 
possible for persons settled before 1940 remain on their land. The argument 
was that the provincial government should have made conditions after 1940 
when they put them on this land such that they would not need the benefits 
of this act, while remaining on the land. That is the argument. Now per- 
haps that part of the act needs reconsideration. 


Mr. BrycEe: Well, Mr. Minister, I have taken this matter up with the © 


Premier of Manitoba and his Minister of Agriculture and, while you have a 


wonderful memory about all these things that were said, ‘hei memories are | 


just a blank as far as this is concerned. They do not Farnsmben a thing about it. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, they were here in this committee—when 
it was done. 


Mr. Bryce: The line that we are falline about is not drawn very fat noms 


it is drawn right across from Fisher Branch and you will have a lot of people 
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on one side of the street there, who are on crown land and who get help from. 


_ the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. Then you have a man on the south of the 


‘road who cannot get it because he is on crown land, but he pays in just the 
same. As I said before, I am not going to labour this point but it is something 
that should be straightened out with the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. But 
_ when you say “Well, we had better do away with it’, I would never be 
in favour of voting that the Prairie Farm Assistance Act be done away with. 
I think it is something worth while and it is something that we can improve. 
You have a lot of brains in your department who could arrange for this. I have 
_asked Mr. Garson about this matter—whether it is legal to collect for something 
.when you have said in the law that you are never going to give it to them. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask one question, if I may, regarding the 
date by which application has to be made for payments under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. There has been a lot of trouble regarding that in special areas 
of Alberta. I believe you said it has to be in by September 15, that that is the 
final date by which application must be sent in in order to get payment made 
under the act.—A. September 15 is the final date. 

Q. That is the point that I should like to have changed because it is 
impossible today for any municipality to make a clear-cut statement as to what 
land will be, in their opinion, and what will not. Harvesting is not completed 
very often until October or even November, especially in particular areas. You 
will very often get a fairly heavy standard of straw which threshes out to 
practically nothing.—A. Well to enlarge on the subject, the final date which 
we set for an estimate of the yield for the municipality is from the 10th of 
September. If they make an estimate of any kind prior to that time, we will of 
course have to amend it later on if their later experience proves that their 
first estimate was too high. We are quite willing to accept amended applications 
from the municipality. 

Q. Up to what date?—-A. We have not set any limit upon it. We have taken 
them even six months later. 

Q. Well that has been changed, has it not, because I believe some years 
ago you were kind of sticky on that point, with the result that in special areas 
of Alberta, in order to protect their land, they practically sent in a blanket 
application. This was because in so many cases they found the land had a 
yield of maybe less than three, when they had thought it was going over 
eight. Therefore, in order to protect themselves, they started putting in blanket 
applications, which of course meant a lot of extra work for the department and 
was not a very desirable situation. You say that is now straightened out so 
that one could make an application at any time so long as they are amended 
later.—A. Yes. 


Mr. THATCHER: The old act had two categories—zero. to four and five to 
eight. The farmer got to know these categories and they were pretty used to 
them. Now, under this act you are changing the categories to three. I am 
wondering if you are not asking for trouble as far as this is concerned. I would 
ask you to explain, if you would, why you have changed from the old category, 
which the farmers knew, to three, which might be confusing. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, there is only one reason why we have 
changed. We came to the conclusion that he should be paid more money and he 
should be paid the highest amount in the category where he has nothing to sell; 
we thought that when he had four bushels an acre he would probably have a 
bushel, at least, to sell for each acre and therefore would get some return. 
But from three bushels to the acre by the time he cleaned two bushels per acre 
out for seed, he would have nothing to sell. He might have a little feed, but 
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nothing to sell. We thought it should be three bushels and we also felt that the 
amount on the crop failure area ought to be increased. Therefore we made it 
three bushels so that there would be no question about it being a crop failure 
_area and we also increased the amount up to $4. 

Mr. THATCHER: I should like to ask a question— 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Pommer has something else to say— 

Mr. Pommer: On the question asked by Mr. Quelch, with regard to the 
length of time in which these applications may be made, I would like to ask 
a question about it. Do you think it is a good idea to extend it for a six-month 


period? I have a case in mind in one of my municipalities in 1955. They were - 


making their inspections as late as July. After inspection they were eligible, 
but through some agitation they were instigated to make this application. I 


suppose the municipality had already made a blanket application in the fall. 


I think it meant a great deal of unnecessary expense to go ahead as far as June 
or July and attempt to make an inspection at a time when it was a most 
difficult problem to ascertain how much had been fed of that grain, or how 
much of it had disappeared in other ways. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. On that point, was not part of the problem ‘due to the fact that for 
some years a lot of grain was left outdoors all winter and could not be 
harvested until spring and no one could prove if that grain would ever be 
harvested.—A. I think Mr. Pommer refers to the areas where the See was 
badly rusted in 1954. 


By Mr. Pommer: 


Q. That is right—-A. And in many cases the farmers themselves felt 


they had considerably more grain than they actually did have when it came’ 
to delivering it to the elevators. Most of the requests we had were made on the~ 


_ basis that the crop had not weighed out as well as the farmers and our inspectors 
thought it would at the time the inspection was made, so we felt under these 
circumstances that it was only fair to proceed with an inspection. 

Mr. THATCHER: I have another question. The main criticism I hear con- 
cerning the P.F.A.A. in my constituency comes from farmers who have another 
occupation at the same time. I wonder how much it would cost the treasury 


to pay it to these few people and be done with it, rather than to listen to all 


the hard feelings and abuse which they pass out. 

_ Right Hon. Mr. GarpINneR: I am not able to tell you at the moment how 
much it would cost. But no matter how little it would cost the principle 
underlying the act would not permit of its being paid. I think the moment 


roi 


we tried to put that idea through the house and explain everything in it, we *: 


would have some difficulty in getting the legislation passed. That has always 


been my opinion and I think the opinion of others as well. 
Mr. THATCHER: If that is the case, could the minister say why it would 


not be proper to exempt them from paying in their premiums? There seems 


to be a good deal of hard feeling because of that. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Our answer is that the levy is not a premium. 
Some people did argue that when you put on a levy, it was a premium. But 
we made it clear all the way through that there was no element of insurance 
in it. Some people argue that to charge anything creates an element of 
insurance. We said that if you look at it that way, all right, but we did not 
consider it a premium at all. That is, a man is not paying for something that 


he is entitled to get. We are paying assistance because people have been 


dried out and are not able to stay on their land until they get another crop. 
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A merchant bese not depend on the land, neither does a station agent, or 
q an elevator operator. They have salaires whieh keep them where they are~ 
until the next crop. But we say when a farmer is there and gets no crop— 
for example, from three bushels down—it would be impossible for him to 
~ remain there until his next crop unless somebody does something for him. 
_ And we do something to assist in this act. _ 
; When you get into other categories, the argument is not quite so strong as 
it is in the case of crop failure. Nevertheless it is there. 
I know the opinion is in the minds of some that we allow some to go 
. away from the farm from the lst November, just as long as they come back 
by the Ist May the next year, and why do that if we will not pay others who 
do not put in full time on the farm. But such a person does not get a payment 
for while he is away. For example, if he goes away to a lumber camp in the 
winter in order to make some money, he is only paid when he comes back. 
If he did not come back he would not be paid. 


a Mr. DINSDALE: The minister has almost answered one of the questions I 
was about to ask with the statement he has just made. We have that problem 
nd I am running into it particularly around the Virden oil fields. He is just 
the type of problem the minister has mentioned. A farmer has had to leave 
his farm because of crop failure and to seek temporary employment wherever 
it was available. To a large extent it has been available in the Virden oil field 
area. And I have discovered from actual experience that the formula laid 
down by the minister does not seem to apply in every case. I have some 
farmers who have to supplement their income temporarily but who have not 
been eligible for payment because they were off their farms during that tem- 
porary, period. Is this a new regulation? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No. It has been there since the beginning. But 

“I shall ask Mr. Bird to reply to your suggestion that they do not all get it. 


The WITNESS: The act and regulations state that an applicant’s primary 
occupation shall be the operation of his farm. And in administering the act 
and deciding whether a man shall receive payment or not we try to determine 
what his*primary occupation is. If he is a full time salaried man from an 
elevator company or some other employer, we decide that he is definitely 

’ ineligible for assistance. But when a. man goes away for some period through 
the growing season from the Ist of May through the crop season to the Ist of 
November to'take some temporary work, we do not disqualify him. If he feels 
of course that he is not being treated fairly, then he can refer his case to the 
board of appeal. 


Se ee 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 

Q. On that point I do not want to deal with any specific cases before the 
committee, but I shall exercise my privilege of presenting one or two cases 
before the appeal board. I have investigated these cases fairly closely and it 
seems to me that there has been a rather rigid interpretation of this particular 
part of the act. 

We suffered a rather devastating hail storm in southern Manitoba last 
summer and as a result I think some of the farmers up in the Dew line worked 
for the hydro plant at Brandon and all over the place. ’Surely they suffered 
financially from the consequences of that hail storm. It has become a very 
important problem and I am glad to have that interpretation given at this 
time. 

I have one more question: is there any restriction in the frequency of pay- 
ments on any particular area?—A. Well, the only restriction under the act is 
that the land, in order to be eligible, must be seeded or summer fallowed in at 

‘least three out of the last five years. That is the only restriction there is. 
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Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Matte 
to give us some information on the administration costs of the P.F.A.A. for the 
last five years and for each of those years. I would like to have this informa- 
tion because I feel that as we break it down into more categories there is a lot — : 
of reflection of it in the administrative costs. Could Mr. Matte give us that — 
information now? Ws 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to work on it? 

Mr. Matte: Mr. Chairman, starting in 1950 for the crop year 1950-51—do 
you want the actual figures or a percentage of the administrative costs? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersely): Both, if you please. 

Mr. Marte: For the year 1950-51 administration cost was $403,836.27, or. 
3.9 per cent of the total payments made. For the crop year 1951-52 admini- 
stration cost was $290,041.90, and the- ratio was 6.2 per cent. For 1952-53 the 
administration cost was $295,704.26, and the ratio was 18.8 per cent, because 
the program was very small that year. For 1953-54 the cost of admuinistratian 
was $304,507.83, and the ratio was 10.9 per cent. 

Then we come to 1954-55 when the administration costs jumped ifs 
$774,062.04, and the ratio there was 2.3 per cent. \ 

Incidentally I might say that since the program was started in 1939 the 
ratio of cost of administration over that whole period remained at an averaes 
of 3.2 per cent. 


Mr. PoMMER: What was the total amount? 

Mr. Matte: The total administration from 1939 to the presaie was 
$5,940,510.56, with a‘ratio of 3.2 per cent. 
: Mr. JoHNson (Kindersley): Is this to be accounted for in part because of — 
the permanent staff which you have at a fixed figure, and, I presume, the varia- - 
tions which would come about through the payment of field inspectors on a 
- daily rate basis? 


Mr. MATTE: This includes everyihare permanent staff as well as temporary 
field staff. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The variation would be that you have 57 of a 
permanent staff? 

Mr. MATTE: That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): And that would account for the high per- 
centage in 1953. I am interested in the number of field inspectors that you had 


for the same period. I would appreciate it if you would supply that informa- 
tion for the same period. 


Mr. MATTE: You mean for the part time field inspectors? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yes. 

Mr. MATTE: I am sorry but I have not got that information wih me. I 
think it would require considerable research. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Surely you rial know the number appointed ; 
in each year because you are the ones who make the appointments. Surely 
you, must know who you appoint. | 

Mr. Matte: I think it would take some research but we could get it fou you. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Please do so. I would greatly appreciate it. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I might say that I am not too sure that it would 
take much research, I think you have had nearly all of them through tena 
brought down in the house. 
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By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 

-Q. That being the case I hope you will take the Heanoncibilitn of supplying 
- it to the committee on an individual basis. I can appreciate the difficulty with _ 
_ field inspectors in going through a community and determining the various 
areas and the basis of the requests of each municipality, on what basis they 
_ make their assessments, and. what the yield of the farmer in fact is.—A. Lae 
inspector when calling on a farmer takes a statement from him as to the actual 
amount of grain that he has already sold or harvested in that year. He makes 
mm an inspection by measurement in most cases of the actual grain on the farm 
and he arrives, with the farmer, at a mutual agreeement as to the actual 

amount of grain which is there. 

@. It would be greatly complicated by the fact that the farmer may have 
a considerable reserve of grain from the previous year which he was unable 
to market, what the market had been, what the actual yield was and what 
acreage he had in a particular set up because as we all know the measurements 
of growers are not too accurate. They vary considerably for the grades and 
the quality of the grades. I wonder if we have a circumstance here which ( 

- should be taken from the so-called qualifications under the operations of your 
field men, to determine what the actual yield of that farmer was?—A. The 
first question which we ask a farmer and which we go into with him is the 
amount of grain he has on his farm carried over from previous years. We 
determine that first. Then our inspectors take a statement of what he has 
already sold or what he may have fed. In that case the farmer does have the 
information from his permit book but he may have to make an estimate of what 
he fed. It is a matter between the inspector and the farmer to make as close 
an estimate as they can. 

Q. It was mentioned here that the permanent staff and the field men are 

not appointed by the civil service. I was wondering if the same civil service 
regulations apply to those who work under the P. F.A.A..as would apply to civil 
servants. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The appointment of them in the first place is 
made on my. recommendation. Of course the recommendations come in and 
I cannot say I know more than a small percentage of them. They come in and 
as Mr. Matte has stated many of them are men who are there because of their 
municipal experience and because of other reasons of that kind. The point 
that you are trying to make, I think, is explained in one way by this, that the 

- chief work of the superintendents who covered the districts, who are employed 
permanently—and some of them have been employed right from the begin- 
ning—is to keep in touch with the area all the time when the crops are 
erowing by driving around in the area and visiting the municipal councils and 
by keeping in touch with the crop conditions. In the very early stages of this 

~ act it had been intended that would be the only check made. These men were to 
have been driving around continuously and they would not take the farmer’s 
word that it had been dry in that area. We were trying to determine whether 
or not it had been dry enough in that area to indicate that the farmer should 
be helped. It was thought that the men would drive through the area, call on 

- municipal councils and have the matter decided very early. The date Sep- 

~ tember 15, I think, was set. That did not work out. They had to go around 
and check grain deliveries afterwards. 
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As a matter of fact I went and sat in at meetings in the first year or two 
in areas where they were attempting to prove they had a much lower yield 
than was indicated by the inspectors. After hearing what they had to say we 
thought that there had to be a check made after the crop was threshed. That is 
the point Mr. Bird is speaking about. - 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Then you do not have sufficient faith in the 
municipal authorities to take their word for it. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: -When you are paying out public money you 
do not take anybody’s word. You prove that it is right. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): It has been mentioned that these PRAA, 
officials drive through the area. I have seen them at times of the year when the 
crop has been harvested, and the trip happens to coincide with some political 
function which the members of this government happen to be holding in the 
constituency. 


Mr. THATCHER: You are getting that mixed up with the power corporation 
of the provincial government. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Iam ans, to find out what action the minister - 
would take if it was proven that a member of his administrative staff had taken 
a direct path in political activity by virtue of his position as a member of the 
Civil service. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: In the province of Saskatchewan it might be 
somewhat different from elsewhere. In the province of Saskatchewan they have © 
a law which was put in the statute books peceeny, to the effect that any civil 
servant can take part in politics. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): A provincial civil servant. ae 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes. But why should it be one thing for one 
and something else for another. I am not saying that it is done. I am simply 
telling you that in Saskatchewan every civil servant employed by the govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan has a right to be at any political meeting. He also has 
the right to run and still be a civil servant. That does not apply to many 
provinces and there might be actions taken by some other people on account 
of the legal situation in Saskatchewan. 


“Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The minister has carefully evaded answering 
my question. I was not talking about Saskatchewan civil servants. I was 
talking about what action the minister would take if it were proven that a 
federal civil servant was detected taking part in political activities. What’ 
action would the minister take? Hae 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: If aman employed by P.F.A.A. does anything | 
at all, whether it is what my hon. friend is talking about or not, which he ~ 
should not do in relation to the work for which he is»appointed and sta he 
would likely be dismissed. 


Mr. JOHNSON: (Kindersley): I would call the minister’s attention to a dis- 
tinct case where Mr. Donald Laing was on the platform of a Liberal meeting | 
in Kindersley as the defeated Liberal candidate and a past director of P.F.A.A. 
in that district. Would the minister pursue that? 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpIner: Mr. Donald Laing has not been employed by 
Pik ALA. 


Mr. Mane: I wish to refer back to Mr. Thatcher’s point with raapeck to 
people who have rented and are employed perhaps at an elevator or employed 
in various other categories. I wonder if after inspections have been made if it 
would be possible for these people to apply fora refund and we would thereby © 
get away from a lot of the irritation. What these people say is, res right we 
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- are paying in but we can never get any benefit out of it. If they could have 
_ the privilege of asking for a refund of the 1 per cent I think they would be 
- happy. Could consideration be given to such a point? I do not know that it 
would amount to too much, but it would take care of a lot of these irritations 
which we constantly meet. 

Mr. Matte: Are you referring to a refund of the 1 per cent fou 

Mr. Mane: Yes. 

& Mr. Matte: As I understand it this is a tax on everybody selling grain 
- through the elevator. Whether or not they come under the act they are still 
subject to that tax. I might say there are thousands, possibly tens of thousands, 


store keepers, implement dealers and others who do farming on the side and . 
rent the farms on a share basis. They are all subject to that 1 per cent levy. 
It would be quite a job to separate the straw from the chaff*when it came to 
make these refunds. Ido not know, as this is not my work, but it would then 
become a problem if you only charged the levy to the man who could qualify 
for assistance under the act. This is called a levy, a tax. 


Mr. Mane: It is a point which I meet frequently. 


% Mr. Matte: I think it would be difficult to separate them. There are tens 
- of thousands of people through the west doing farming on a share basis. How 
would you separate the two? It would take tremendous machinery to do that. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There is one other thing which I might mention 
on that. The fact is that most of this land is rented. A school teacher is not a 
farmer as a rule, but occasionally you will find a school teacher or a policeman 
who owns a farm. Most of that land is rented and the individual on the farm 
if he is a renter does qualify. ‘ 


Mr. PomMMeErR: There are a few cases in my experience where they operate 
their farms and when the area qualifies I think it is rather a hardship that they 
cannot qualify for payment due to the fact that for argument’s sake the person 
happens to be a school teacher who operates a farm. I rather support Mr. 
Mang here who feels probably that there might be a refund made in those 
cases. If those people were in the unfortunate position of being hailed out or 
of having a crop failure they would not qualify although they were in a 
qualifying area. 


‘Mr. THATCHER: Mr. Chairman, I want to go back to Mr. Johnson’s question. 
I do not blame Mr. Johnson for ote it at all, but I rather think he is on 
weak ground in suggesting that some P.F.A.A. officials have been in politics. 
Certainly the C.C.F. party in Saskatchewan are past masters at that. I think 
perhaps I can speak with some authority on that subject. For instance, after 
the 1949 election five members of parliament who did business with the C.C.F. 
government, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Castleden, Mr. Burton, Mr. McKay, Mr. Probe, 
I do not know how many more, were down in the constituency of Assiniboia; 
there were also men from the Timber Board and we have'no timber board 
that. I know of in Assiniboia. I did not like the statement made by one of the 
M.L.A.’s in the legislature to the effect that the P.F.A.A. had a thousand men 
running around the country doing Liberal government work. Mr. Bird told us 
that the staff is fifty-seven. That certainly gives the lie to some of these 
ridiculous figures which are being spread around by C.C.F. speakers in 
Saskatchewan. They are on pretty weak ground when they are speaking on a 
subject like this. I may say more if I am forced to. 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersiey): Is it the intention of the committee to in- 
vestigate political backgrounds? If so I would ask Mr. Bird to outline his back- © 
- ground over the past five years. I think it would be quite in order in view of 
the statement made by Mr. Thatcher.. . 


/ 
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of people right across western Canada in towns and villages, people who are 
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The CHAIRMAN: May we deal with the question before us. Mr. Purdy. 
Mr. Harkness: If I may first, I would like to ask the minister if he does 


not think it would remove a lot of the type of conversation we have just had — 
here and suspicions in respect to P.F.A.A. appointments if the whole matter of — 


P.F.A.A, appointments were put under the civil service commission rather than 
remaining a matter of patronage as has been the case since the inception of 
the act. i 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: In answer to that it would not make any dif- 


of. 


ference to what you are suggesting. It might make a difference to fifty-seven — 


of these men who are on the permanent staff. They must meet all the condi- 
tions with respect to service and everything of that kind which other civil 
servants have to meet if they remain there. It might be a comparatively easy 
thing to put those men under the civil service. I do not know if there would 


be any serious objection to it. However, in the top year, when the payments ’ 


were the highest, which was 1954, I think the number of men put on to do 


the inspection work was approximately 600. Those are the men moving around | 


the country constantly going in and visiting farm operations and talking to 


the farmer about his grain and so on. There would still be the same complaint 


about those 600. At other times there are only 100. There were two years when ~ 


there were not any part time inspectors because there was no crop failure. 

With respect to public meetings I see plenty of men of the political parties 
who attend my public meetings and I do not try to turn any away because 
I try to convert them. Because a man is attending a meeting of a Liberal 
candidate I would not object to him because he is working for the C.C.F. 
government in Saskatchewan, or this government or any other government. 
‘TI would hope that they would attend. 


An Hon. MempBer: But, not sitting on the platform. 


Right Hon. Mr. GaRDINER: I would even have them sitting on the platform, 
if there was not enough room in the hall, and sometimes that is the case. But, 
in any case, I like to see them there, and I am sure the C.C.F. like to see our 
men at their meetings too, so they can have a chance to convert them. 


Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): The minister apparently has the information 
with regard to the number of field inspectors. He just quoted the figure of 600 
for one year, and so many for another year. I wonder why he refused to give 
that information when I asked him for it earlier? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I did not refuse to give that information. You 
were not asking me for information, to start with. I got up to correct it, 
and to say that you had already got it. You have every one of those 600 men 
on a list that was tabled as a return in the house. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I asked for that information in respect of — | 


‘each year, and I wonder if the minister would give that information to this” 
committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: The» witness did undertake to provide the information. He 
has not got it on hand. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In view of the fact ‘that the minister said that there was _ 


really no reason why the permanent employees, at least, of the Prairie Farmers 


Assistance Act should not be under the civil service, and it seems to me, that 
the act is going to be continued more or less indefintely, I would suggest that 
it would add considerably to the general confidence in the Prairie Farmers 
_ Assistance Act, if these permanent emlpoyees were put in the same situation ~ 
as other civil servants. It would remove, I think, a considerable amount of. the: 
suspicion, which does exist, in regard to these appointments, and the general _ 
idea, that in order to get an appointment you have to be a defeated liberal — 


candidate, or something else along that line. Now, as far as my part of the | 


- 
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country is concerned, the thing is not a very pressing problem. I would say 
that the people laugh about it, and talk about it, and so forth, but they do 
not worry about it very much, because we do not get any payments under 
the Prairie Farmers Assistance Act. 

| Mr. ROBINSON (Bruce): Being an eastern farmer, I would like to get a 
oa little information. I do not think it will give you gentlemen very much trouble. 
. The first question is: what is the total amount that has been paid to the 
_ farmers, since the act came in?— 

j The CHAIRMAN: The information is available ee now. 


Mr. RoBINsoN (Bruce): I have two other questions also. What amount has 
been collected, in premiums,:from the farmers, since the act came in? 


' The CHAIRMAN: You mean levy? 
Mr. ROBINSON (Bruce): Yes, levy. The third question is: what has the 
_ administration cost since the act came in? | 
Mr. MATTE: The total payments, to January 18, 1957, are $185,581. 971. 90. 
JI have only got the figure in respect of the levies up 46 November 30, 1956. 

Mr. ROBINSON (Bruce): That first amount was paid? 

Mr. Matte: That first amount was paid to January 18, 1957. , 

The total amount collected to November 30th, 1956, was $96,626,902.58. 

The administration costs, which is the figure I gave a little while ago, since 
the act was passed is $5,940,510.56. 

Mr. Rosinson (Bruce): As a supplementary question there, I want to 
find out how much has come out of the consolidated fund to pay for the 
cost of this act since it came in. 

I ask these questions while thinking along the ane. that have been dis- 
cussed here during the last few minutes—that politics enter into this. I think 

' it is a bad thing to have it suggested that politics do enter into it. I would 
suggest that the minister consider these suggestions made by the member 

- from Calgary, that these employees be taken into the said civil service, and 
not be left out on a limb, where there could be a political pork barrel, in 
regard to the poor farmers down in eastern Ontario paying for something 
out there. ; | 

Mr. SMITH (Battle River-Camrose): Mr. Chairman, I .would like to ask 
Mr. Matte one question in clarification. Did I understand him to say, that 
assuming the farmer was hailed out sometime in July, it would be possible for 
that man to go out and take a temporary job, such as truck driver, or something, 
and still qualify, under the act, for payments? 


Mr. MATTE: Yes. 


By Mr. Smith (Battle River-Camrose): 
Q. That is the practice right now. Me 
Now, my second question has to do with the field administration. I take 
it, that all farmers are required to give a statutory declaration of some type, 
that the figures they gave to the inspectors are true?—A. They do not make a 
statutory declaration, they simply sign a statement. 
Q. They sign a statement’?’—A. Yes. 
Q@. What penalties are imposed on the farmer, if his statement is not 
- true? Supposing you find out, in the course of your investigation, that a farmer 
has given you false information. As a result of this false information he has 
- deprived a certain area from qualifying under the Prairie Farmers Assistance 
Act. What penalties do you impose on that farmer?—-A. The act provides 
penalties. The penalty is $100 for anyone who gives false information. 
Q. Do you enforce that at all?—-A. I do not know of any case where that 
section of the act has been invoked. 
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By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): pd ; 


/ 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I should like first to ask a question. Could we have a 
breakdown of the 57 permanent staff, as to the work, or the classification of 
them?—A. I can give it to you, Mr. Matte, without reference. 

Maybe I can answer that question without referring to the material here. 


The breakdown of the staff is this: firstly, there is myself as director, head. 


of the organization. There is a superintendent covering Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba, and a superintendent, who is in charge of the Alberta office, which | 


also takes care of the Peace River district. There are three supervisors provided 
for in Manitoba, and eight field supervisors in Saskatchewan, and there are 
four provided for in Alberta. The balance of the staff is broken down into 
clerical and stenographic staff. 


By Mr. Pommert: . 


Q. Who are the supervisors for Manitoba?—A. At the present time there 
are three provided for, but there are only two on the staff. We have Mr. 
Wilson of Pilot Mound, and Mr. Clark of Stonewall. : 

The CHAIRMAN: You have never had more than the two in Manitoba? 

The Witness: The third was provided for in last year’s estimates. 

Mr. McCunLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, my understanding 
is that none of the personnel have at any time entered into a civil service 


examination—that is, the superintendents for Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Als 
berta, and so forth. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: I would say that they have not, for the positions 
they occupy, but some of them may have been in the Civil Service before. i 
Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Yes, I understand that, but not in 
respect to their particular offices and work in the Prairie Farmers Assistance Act: 
I think it would be a good idea if civil service examinations were given 
for these people, so that they would come under the Civil Service Act, and 


then they would be more directly responsible to the House of Commons, and | 


perhaps they themselves would have more safeguards against political— . 
Mr. THATCHER: Would you favour that for Saskatchewan? 


Mr. McCuLLouéGH (Moose Mountain): I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, 


that if we want a quorum in this committee, that you ees the honourable 


member for Moose Jaw - Lake Centre quiet. Because, if you want to discuss © 


things that are completely irrelevant, such as the corporation officials - of. 


Saskatchewan, we are quite prepared to debate it here, and we can prolong 
this committee. I do not desire to do so. I am not making a personal attack 
on the personnel of the Prairie Farmers Assistance Act, but as far as we are 
concerned, we are quite free to debate this. However, the things that the 
member from Moose Jaw - Lake Centre is saying to this committee, and some 
of the things that he has already said,.are completely without foundation, 


and he should not be allowed to continue, and those remarks should not be 


left on the record of this committee. 

Now, I want to take up the issue, which the member for Selkirk has 
raised, in respect to the suggestion that there are farmers today, who are 
having to pay a levy, but who are not eligible for payments. I go along with 
the minister to some extent. This is a line which he has taken from time to 
time in the house. There are some people who say that this proposition of the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act is not actuarially correct or sound on an insurance 


basis. I do not think anyone has argued that it is sound on an actuarial basis, — 
but I do think that there is a good deal of foundation in the argument that — 


where you have farmers who are levied for, then they should be, pursuant 
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- to Canadian justice, eligible for that farm on which the grain is grown. Some- 
one should be eligible for payment. I think it is rather an extended type of 
argument to say that the taxpayer in Montreal pay into the consolidated 
- revenue and is thereby helping to pay the farmer, and for that reason we are 
going to disqualify certain people who are responsible for growing grain. Now 
__ I think that the member for Selkirk is quite correct when he says that people. 
on crown lands who are deducted for this yield should be eligible, whether 
they are classified as being bona fide farmers on the land or someone who owns 
the land and is responsible for the production of it. As an example, we have 
retired people who still have their farms and who are dependent on a return 
of income from ‘their farms. They have to get that farm into production and 
they may just have someone working it. I suggest, therefore, that wherever 
there is grain which is being deducted for this levy, then someone should be 
paid for that,and I say that this is a sound argument. Now Mr. Robinson, 
although I think he has now left the committee, made a point in connection 
with estimating the payments made in the levies and the payments paid out, 
and he expressed the idea that the poor farmers in Ontario are paying for 
western farm assistance in this regard. Well, they are to the extent that they 
are paying into the consolidated revenue, but the western farmer also is paying 
> into the consolidated revenue and paying for freight assistance to the eastern 
feeders and the eastern farmers. 


Mr. CHARLTON: That helps them as much as it ae US. 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, my contention is that 
we would be far better feeding our livestock in western Canada. But we are 
quite prepared to assist the farmer in eastern Canada in his livestock pro- 
duction and we are competing in that regard for about $6 a hog as compared 
with Toronto prices versus Winnipeg prices, so, therefore, there is some 
basis of fairness. I do hope that we can get around this problem by trying to 
make it possible for more and more people who are now deducted this levy, 
to be eligible for payment. I might say that in my dealings with the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act at Regina those dealings have been very good and, on 
those occasions when I had asked for specific applications, they have been 
fairly treated. I might say that whenever I have taken up a matter with the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act officials at Regina I have received consideration. 
Nevertheless there are many people who, believing they have gone over their. 
deadline, also believe they become ineligible and therefore they lose their 
participation in this scheme. I think that something should be done in that 
regard. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Geto Crear: do you have a question? 


Mr. MonTGOMERY: My question was a supplementary one, sir. I believe 
the amount of administration given was $5,940,510. That should be added in 
addition, should it not, to the $185,581,971 to make a total amount of the cost 
of the operation of this act, from the time of its inception, 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes. On the question raised by the member for 
Moose Mountain, we have tried, right from the beginning, to make it possible 
-for every piece of land outside these crown lands that were provided for later 
on, to have a payment. We have.only said that there must be somebody oper- 
ating that piece of land, who is entitled to the payment. Now, one of the 
difficulties which arose from the beginning, was that we say there-is a maxi- 
_mum acreage on which payment can be made, and that maximum is 200 acres. 
Under that ruling the farmer who is farming 1,000 acres, or 1,280 acres would 
be more exact, or some large farm of that kind, only gets payment up to 
200 acres although he pays in more than he can possibly get out—he is paying 
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in 1 per cent which is more money than he can possibly get out, from his 200 
acres. This applies in many cases where the farmer is big enough. Now we _ 
started right from the beginning, by saying that he is not paying his 1 per 
cent for the purpose of getting a payment on all that acreage; he is really 
paying his 1 per cent to make it possible for people to live in the area, so it 
would be. a community where he wants to live. In this way. we hoped not ~ 
to have everybody moving out of the drought area and causing trouble in — 
that way. Now one thing we experienced right from the beginning is the fact 
that some people started dividing up their land in order to make two, three, or 
‘even four collections where there was only one intended to be possible, as the ~ 
act was drafted. We said. with regard to that finally, that when land was 
turned over to a son, as owner he was entitled to payment, or, if rented to him 
and there was written an agreement, he was entitled to payment according 

to the terms of the act. If that written agreement is there, the son will get 
paid and the father will get paid, thus providing for payment on more land 
than if the father alone had been entitled to payment. When it comes to 
persons who are in business and who may be living on a farm, a couple 

of miles outside of a village—where they reside on the land, sleeping on it 

at night—the businessman may often even go home. for his lunch and other 
meals, he often thinks that the amount ought to be paid to him. Well, as 
Mr. Bird has already indicated, we try to determine which is the job that the 
man is really doing, and if he is dependent on the farm for his existence and 
only running, say, a little store with a post office attached to it somewhere, 
and is only there for certain hours, well, he is probably paid. If they depend on 
the other work as their main job, then they are not paid. We say, when they — 
get too insistent, ‘‘Well, all you need to do is to rent that farm to someone 
and there will be payment made on it”. We say, “If you get a man who is 
just hired and you pay him daily wages, it is a different thing, but if you rent 

it to him, he can draw a payment on it.” We do not think that we should go 

so far as to make all the moves which make it possible for-everybody to keep 

in the scheme when they can make the move to make it possible for themselves. — 
Take the station agent, for example, and as a matter of fact, I had one such | 
person come to me away back in 1939 when I was buying a ticket at the 
railway station who started right in at me then. He said, “I have got a farm, — 
why do I not get paid?” Now he was a full-time station agent on the C.P.R. 

I said to him, “If you rent it to somebody, it would be paid, but you are getting 
pretty good wages here. If you want to rent it to someone and let him run it, © 
get someone who wants to live in that community and farm it we will pay”. 

I told. him that was what he should do if he wanted the farm to draw because 
the land was paying a levy. 

Now you can enlarge that in many directions—take for instance the old 
_persons that were mentioned, who have gone off the land. Most of them have 
their land rented—they may have a son or they may have someone else on 
the land. At any rate, while we are paying to the person on the farm, they 
come back and say, ‘‘Well, we do not get anything, we need the money.” 
We say “All right, you make an agreement with the man under which you | 
are entitled to the money, and it will be made available to you. Get it in-. 
writing.” We try to make it possible for those who are dependent upon the land 
to get the help provided by the Act. 


Mr. McCuLs.oucH (Moose Mountain): Just one supplementary question. 
I understood that Mr. Matte said that the Board of Review decisions were final, 
and then when Mr. Bird spoke, he indicated that the Board of Review, if I. 
understood him correctly, reviewed municipal applications. I do not mean to. j 
indicate that there is some contradiction there, but just for the sake of clarifica- _ 
tion, I understood that the municipality sent in their applications, that these 
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are under review by “the board ehich is ile than some other set-up of. 
your own, say yourself and Mr. Bird as supervisor or director. Or are they 
examined. by the Board of Review in the first instance. Then, perhaps, they 
are pending until some inspection is made. Mr. Matte, I believe, said that these 
applications areweviewed and the decisions of the board are final. Do I under- 
stand these are individual applications? As an example, once an area was 
classified as eligible and went into the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, is it 
examined by the Board of Review and then the individual applications orth 
that area examined as to who will be eligible or otherwise, and then that, is 
final?—-A. When applications are received in the first instance they are not 
examined by the Board of. Review. The Board of Review does not enter into 
the picture until we have completed the inspection and presented them with 
the detailed information as to acreage and yields and then the Board of Review . 
sets out the eligible areas, but they do not decide on the eligibility so far as 
the individual is concerned. We then go ahead and pay the individual without 
reference to the board. That applies to any eligible individual within the area 
which they have established. The only time that the board enters ‘into the 
individual case is when it is referred to them either by ourselves, the treasury 
branch, or the individual applicant. 


‘Mr. SmItTH (Battle River-Camrose): I should like to ask the minister if 
he would give the committee, or perhaps call upon the officials to give the 
committee, information with regard to the argument against reducing the size 


_ of the qualifying block for payment under ‘the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, I think perhaps I had better make that 
answer myself since it is a matter of policy. We start off, of course, with the 
idea of keeping the costs of operating a system of this kind as low as possible. 
At the time we were starting there were at least 300 municipalities in western 
Canada, in Saskatchewan, in Alberta, and Manitoba, which everyone admitted 
had crop failures. As a matter of fact we were paying money from here into 
every one of them by shipping in feed, fodder and food and clothing and other 
things to the extent of $186 million—almost exactly the amount which we have 
paid since 1939 under the Act, as these figures indicate, into that same area. 


Mr. NICHOLSON: What period were you speaking of there, Mr. Gardiner? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Prior to 1939, when we brought the act in to 
deal with the situation which had existed; at that time there were over 300 
municipalities on relief all at one time. Now a municipality is nine townships. 
Our country out there is different from that down here. It is blocked first into 
mile square sections and then 36 of those are put into a block to constitute a 
township, and then nine of those townships are in most of the municipalities 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In Manitoba they dealt with it in a little different 
form at the beginning and they are not quite so regular in form as they are 
in Saskatchewan; but when you multiply 300 by nine, that is 2700 townships 
and it was admitted at the time that they were all in need of payments and 
were getting them. So that when we set up: the act, we said “Now, there is 
always going to be a considerable block in the area in a year of drought. The 
least costly way to operate the thing is to have them apply by townships to 
get in, and make application through the municipal council. The townships 
in each municipality would have the right to apply through their council and 
then their council would make application to ou rset-up in Regina. 

A number of admitted townships will constitute a solid block. The Act was 
drawn to provide that these solid blocks be maintained. Then the next reason 
for what we did in making it a solid block with straight lines was the fact 
that not every one in these municipalities was being assisted to maintain them 


there. We simply said that we will take solid blocks in a township and become 
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responsible for them; and where there are smaller areas within a municipality— | 


if they were within a municipality—-we presumed the municipality would 
provide for them or if there were too many for the municipality the municipal 
council would appeal to the Provincial government. We suggested that we 
would set up an organization or add to our organization sufficient staff to take 
care of those areas provided funds were supplied by the municipality and 
province. For that reason we stuck very closely to townships. At the beginning 
we would not accept anything else but townships for payment under the Act. 


We operated for a few years on that basis and the provinces did not do 
anything. I am not offering any criticism of them for not doing anything. There 
has been no relief paid in any of the three provinces involved either on the 
basis of the provinces or on the basis of the municipalities. We have had the 
feeling that if we took responsibility fer these blocks we would make it much 
easier for the local bodies to bear: their responsibility to care for those in need. 
Nothing was done in an organized way to care for those on the fringes. 


When nothing was done by local bodies, representations were made by farm 
organizations in general—and they are here represented at this meeting and I 
think they will agree with what I shall say in a minute. Very strong representa- 
tions were made not only by farm organizations but also by municipal 
organizations to make provision for taking in smaller areas than townships. — 


So we.went so far as to say that where drought exists outside the 
solid block, there might be some plan just the same as for townships 
beginning with 18 sections of land; whether it is all within one township or not, 
provided there are 18 sections of land, in a rectangular block. We agreed to 
start from there and pay for an 18 section rectangular block as though it were a 
township. “ig 


When we had half a township provide for as though it were a complete 


township, we provided in the Act to add to any solid block six or more sections 
lying alongside of them in a township that does not qualify provided those 
six sections qualify; we will take them in just as if there were full town- 
ships. To offset that, the treasury~ insisted that if you are going to do that 
well for townships which have qualified, why not take out six or more 
sections too; that do not. qualify in townships which have qualified. The 
objective of all that was to follow up the criticism made that we have kept 
them to a straight line and did not ziz-zag it to follow drought or grass- 
hoppers. We accepted those suggestions. They are covered in the act. For 
a time we insisted on these 6 sections being rectangular. Then the mu- 
nicipalities—the municipal associations of Saskatchewan—made a_ very 
strong representation to have them made contiguous districts and not 
rectangular. If there were six or more sections not eligible in eligible town- 
ships, you could take them out on the same basis. 


Now, two years ago we went back to the rectangular blocks, and this 


year we have agreed again in view of strong representations to make it con-_ 


tiguous again.. I said in the house—and I repeat it here—that we were 
charged with the administration from the beginning, or at least charged 


those who were administering it from the beginning; -and so far as I, 


personally, am concerned I am not in favour of going back to that because 
I think it creates more of the troubles we have been talking about that it 
does to have it rectangular. But because there are so many of these criticisms 
made, we are going to try the contiguous blocks again, if this committee 
agrees. We desire to maintain the solid block and we do not want the expense 
of considering small areas or units which could after be right in the centre 


of a solid block. "When the smaller areas are around the edge of a solid block 
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we are quite prepared to make the necessary adiistments to get this thing 
as equitable as we can make it. That is our objective and the only objective 
we have in following the present plan. 


Mr. SMITH (Battle River-Camrose): May y take it that as far as the 


P.F.A.A. payments are concerned, they are attempting to take care of all 


disaster in the form of drought? 
Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: That is what started it. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River-Camrose): You won’t recognize all disaster; 
your regulation is not set up to recognize disaster in the form of hailstorms. _ 


Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: No. The reason we had at the beginning was 
that farmers had been working for 50 years to get certain things done. One — 
of the things they succeeded in getting done was to get hail insurance plans 
set up in all three western provinces. I. have not followed carefully .what 
happened in the case of the others but the principle that was applied in 
Saskatchewan—we are talking about it from 1913—still applies—the mu- 
nicipality can get in under municipal hail insurance where you are insured 
and the tax rates that you pay are for payments of $4 an acre; and they 
have always been able to do that since back in 1913. 

But in recent years the provincial government passed legislation for the 
hail commission which permits an individual pulling out. They do not have 
to take it. In the community in which I live we have hail insurance and I 
could, in any year, write in before a certain date and say that I did not wish 
to come under hail insurance and I would not come under it. I would not have 
to pay into it and I would not get anything out of it if it hailed. 

When these acts were already in existence we were not concerned wk 
hail insurance when drafting this Act. No one had found it possible 
to set up insurance against loss by drought. Drought is always widespread 
when it comes, but when a hailstorm comes it takes in a narrower strip. 
Anybody can insure himself against losses by hail, but some have not, and 
when they run into trouble, they have difficulty. If the hailstorm happens 
to go across a township which is ineligible under the Act, then there is a 
question about their being paid. If the hailstorm is wide enough to take in 


_a whole township, there is no question about the payment; but that seldom 


happens, so that usually when one is paid for “hail”, it is not hail alone 
but because of something else as well, generally speaking. There may be 
some people who got hailed out, but that does not mean that they were 
paid because they were hailed out. You can insure against hail, but if the 
individual does not want it, then he cannot complain very much about it if 
he does not get paid under this act. 


Mr. PomMMER: May I ask if any thought has been given to what additional 
costs there would be if we set up a smaller qualifying area? The reason I ask 
is that it has been pretty much the topic raised in my area that it would 
be more beneficial to Manitoba if we could set up smaller qualifying areas. 
As everyone here knows, Manitoba has paid in through the one per cent 
level a great deal more—some $2 million more—than has been paid out, and 
naturally we feel we should have consideration, perhaps, by having smaller 


_ qualifying areas. In that way we might have more of our people come under 


hail disaster or drought payments if more of our producers qualified. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, it depends on how small an area you 
make it as to how much it would add to the cost. 


Mr. PoMMER: Let us say three sections? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: We find in meeting the requests which are 
made that the only way it would satisfy most of the people who are asking 


_for smaller areas would be to get it down to the individual, and that “ould , 
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require having insurance; you would require to have premiums paid and you 


would have to collect’ them We do not think it could operate in that way Rig 


in a manner which would be too helpful. 

I think the main thing about cost is best illustrated by 1956 when there 
were 154,000 farmers paid, and we have not had complaints from—I do not 
think there have been complaints received from 1,000. On the basis of that, 
if you want to get it down to smaller areas, probably 150,000 of them are 
inside solid blocks. That is, you can listen to what the municipal council 
says, and if you are absolutely convinced of it, you do not need to do any- 
thing more. But if you want to get down to individual cases, or even to 
three sections or to two sections, you would have to examine into basic things 
in order to determine whether the man should be paid or not. You would 
have to find out if he farms like his neighbours, or whether he is carrying on in 
a proper way in connection with his farming operations. One fellow would 
say that he produced only cattle and that he was operating all right, while 
another might say that he had no cattle and was not doing all right. You 
would have to go into all these details which would lead to any amount of 
situations requiring individual inspections and costs. 

Someone suggested a few minutes ago—I think it was you, Mr. Pommer— 
that there was considerable expense in making out and checking all these 


details for claims that they had made on a crop lost the year before. They : 


were turned down anyway and might have just as well been turned down in 
the first place. But they were turned down_in the first place and the farmer 
made an appeal and an inspector has to go out and look at it and see whether 
they were right or wrong. As a matter of fact I have a case before me now 
where the appeal is with respect to 1955. I will send a man out to look at it, 
but I rather think it will be decided that the decision made two years ago was 
the right one. When you administer a matter of that kind you must listen to 


the complaints. If we got it down to a small area in every case you would~ 


have so many that it would increase the cost no doubt. | 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I want to follow up a question raised by Mr. 
McCullough and to express my concern for a landlord under the P.F.A.A. 
I am thinking of a widow who has found it impossible to carry on her farming 


activities herself and therefore follows the practice of renting out the land to — 


someone else. The payments are made to the tenant and the widow, or the 
landlord, receives very little benefit from it; in fact she receives no benefit 


from the P.F.A.A., yet she pays into it. I have an example which has been - 
drawn to my attention of a Mrs. Acott from Sceptere whose husband because | 


of hayfever has found it impossible to continue farming. They have rented 
the land out. In 1954 when that area received benefits under the P.F.A.A. they 


as landlords got nothing although they had expenses in the way of taxes and © 


so on which were very high. I think that, consideration should be given to 
‘allowing this type of person to get some benefit under the P.F.A.A. Did I 
understand the minister correctly when he said that all the landlord would 
have to do would be to make an agreement with the tenant to receive his 
third share of the P.F.A.A. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No. I can, however, understand how you wee 


that opinion. I have been in the hope that someone would bring it up again so ~ 


I would have an opportunity to say that the arangement would have to be 
made as between the person who rented the land and the landlord. We have 
a provision in the act which says no one can place a claim against this money. 


That is in the act in order to protect them against tax collectors, implement 
edealers, store accounts and everything else. We say that this money has Bu 


be paid to the individual and the individual makes up his own mind what — 
accounts he will pay with it. Having said that I must add that there are a 
great many cases which are right on our doorstep but there are also a lot of 
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P instances of Americans who own land in all three provinces. I do not think 
Bs that anyone would argue that because an American owned some land that he 
_ should receive payments if he lives in Chicago or somewhere else. There are 
probably many people in western Canada who still own land and have it 
rented. We say to them if you are going to get anything out of it we must put 
the money in the hand of the individual who is on the land and if you have an 
agreement with him go and collect it through the courts. Therefore I would say 
that the person whom you have in mind would have to go through that process. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Section 8 says it is not assignable either in law 

or in equity. I have not had legal training and I question whether this would 

prevent an agreement being made between the landlord and the tenant to 
assign the share. It might be a condition of the rental. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: They could not do that? 
Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): They cannot make an agreement to assign it? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No. They can only make an agreement that 
he is entitled to a part of it as a landlord and he would have to collect that 
the same as any other rent. 


Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): It would.be very difficult for him to collect it 
I suppose by virtue of this section. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It might be. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): There is another point which is eee 
with the amendments in the act. The fear which crossed through my mind 
when I saw the change in the act was that there might be a danger of farmers 
in Western Canada being hoodwinked by the apparent generosity of the 
government. I hope I am not right. It seems to me that with farming tech- 
niques the incidence of crop failure in the 0 to 3 bushel category, which will 
gain the maximum benefit, would be very small indeed. We have developed 

-- since this act was introduced modern cultivation techniques and control which 
are some of the strong factors in combatting drought. I wonder if we have 
a gift horse here in a way because the benefits in the other categories, the 
four and five bushel an acre, will have an increase of about 50 cents an acre. 
I would ‘like some information from the officials as to the number of townships 
that have qualified with. a yield of three bushels per acre or less for the last 
five years, four bushels and five bushels and so on up to eight. I hope there 
has been a substantial number in the 0 to 3 bushel category and that the 
farmers are in fact going to get some benefit from this. But if it appears 

~ that the majority of the payments have been made on the five or six bushel 
an acre category I would be very suspicious that this Ices avers is not all 
it could be. I wonder if we could have that information? 


Mr. Pommer: It is nearly one o’clock. Could that answer be given at 
the next sitting. 


The CHAIRMAN: They have the information here. 


Mr. Matte: I have it here for three years. In 1951 8.5 per cent of the 

townships were in the 0 to 3 bushel category. In 1954 18 per cent of the 

- townships were in the 0 to 3 bushel category and in 1955 26 per cent. Do 
you want the figures for the other categories as well? 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yes, please. 
Mr. Marte: In the 3 to 5 category in 1951 it was 12.5 per cent, in 1954 
30 per cent, in 1955 23 per cent. In the 5 to 8 bushel category in 1951 it was 79 


per cent, in 1954 52 per cent, and in 1955 51 per cent. I just have it for those 
three particular years. 


— 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn to meet tomorrow at eleven o’clock. 
The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of Commons, Room 118. 
Turspay, March 12th, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Rene Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Blackmore, Bryce, Cardiff, Charlton, Decore, 
Dinsdale, Harkness, Huffman, James, Johnson (Kindersley), Jones, Jutras, 
‘Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Laflamme, Légaré, Lusby, MacKenzie, Mang, 
Massé, McBain, McCubbin, McCullough (Moose Mountain); Ménard, Michaud, 
Montgomery, Nicholson, Patterson, Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Roberge, Robinson 
(Bruce), Schneider, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), Stanton, Studer, Thatcher, 
Weaver, White (Waterloo South), Weselak. (40). 


In attendance: The Right Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture; Mr. James Patterson, Manitoba Chairman of the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council; Mr. Henry Young, Vice-President, Farmers Union of 
Alberta; Mr. Stanley Perka, Farmers Union of Alberta; Dr. E. C. Hope, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture; Mr. G. J. Matte, Associate Director of 
Rehabilitation, Department of Agriculture, and Mr. W. R. Bird, Director, 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Committee resumed from Monday, March 11th, the study of Bill 
157, An Act to amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
: Messrs. Bird and Matte supplied the Committee with answers to ques- 
tions asked on the previous day and they were further questioned at length. 
Mr. James Patterson and Mr. Henry Young were called. Their examina- 
tions having been completed, they were thanked for their attendance by the 
Chairman. 


' The Right Honourable Mr. Gardiner again addressed the Committee on 
specific points arising out of the presentation made by Messrs. Patterson and 
Young. | 


At 1.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 
o’clock Thursday, March 14th. 


. Antoine Chassé, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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a _ EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, March 12, 1957. 
11.00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we thhave a quorum. Yesterday we were 
dealing with the remarks made by the two witnesses, Mr. Matte and Mr. Bird, 
and I understand there are a few questions left. After we dispose of these 
questions we will hear the Interprovincial Farm Union Council. They have a 
presentation to make this morning. 


Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): I think yesterday the member for 
Kindersley was trying to get some information with respect to the payments 
made each year under the various categories. If it is possible to go back for 
say ten years, I would like the witness’to put on record the various payments 
made to each of the provinces and for the various category fields. 


Mr. W. R. Bird, Director, Prairie Farm Assistance, Department of Agriculture, 
Regina Saskatchewan, called. 


The WiItNESS: We have it for 5 years, Mr. McCullough. We had the annual 
report for the last 5 years and that information is included in the report. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


' Q. Starting with 1951, is that right?—-A. 1951, yes. I have 1951-52, 1952- 
53, 1953-54, 1954-55, and 1955-56. 
Q. One other question; while you are giving this information, could you 
also give us the field inspectors you have hired as temporary employees for 
each of those years? 


Mr. Matte: .Yes. This Gestion on the number of seasonal inspectors 
during the last five years was asked yesterday. These inspectors, of course, are 
hired just during the inspection season, after harvesting, in the fall and for a 
very short period of time. The figures are as follows: 1952—228; 1953—283; 
1954—710; 1955—457; 1956—298. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): You have not any figure for 1951? 

Mr. Matte: No. We have not those here, Mr. McCullough. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, in that same connection I asked 
a question last day with regard to the percentage of administrative costs which 
were given from 1950. I wonder if we could go back to those figures, because 
I believe they have a direct bearing on the amendment being proposed to the 
act, for each year since the inception of the act. Records must be around 
somewhere to establish the efficiency of the department, and I should appreciate 
it if you could give me those figures since the inception of the act. 

Mr. Matte: Do you mean the actual costs of administration in éach year 
or in ratio? 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): In the same dimension as you gave them last 
day—you gave the actual costs and the percentage of these costs to the 
payments. 


Mr. Matte: It is rather a long list. I can read it for you if you would like. 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yes, if you please. 
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Mr. Matte: 1939 to 1940, that is to say, the programme for 1939 to 1940 
administrative costs were $266,595.62 or a ratio of 2.7 per cent. 1940 to 
1941 $346,764.89 or a ratio of 5.2 per cent. 1941 to 1942 administration 
costs were $422,459.67 or a ratio of 2.7 per cent. 1942 to 1943,. of course, 
there were no payments made out at all but the 1943 to 1944 costs were 
$216,777.47 or a ratio of 2.9 per cent. 1944 to 1945, $186,767.26 or a ratio 
of 3.1 per cent. 1945 to 1946, administration costs were $327,418.54 or a ratio 
of 1.9 per cent. 1946 to 1947, costs were $333,014.41 or a ratio of 3.1 per cent. 
1947 to 1948 costs were $450,104.35 or a ratio of 2.6 per cent; 1948 to 1949 
$402,419.35 or a ratio of 2.8 per cent; 1949 to 1950, $436,939.52 or a ratio 
of 1.9 per cent. 1950 to 1951, $403,836.27 or a ratio of 3.9 per cent. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Those are the figures you gave us yesterday. 
Thank you. 

Mr. MatTTeE: Yes. 

Mr. Power: You have not those figures broken down into provinces, have 
you, Mr. Matte? f 

Mr. Matte: No, I am sorry. We have not broken down the administrative 
costs into provinces. The head office is at Regina and we have not broken the 
administration costs down by provinces. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Could you give me any explanation as to 
why the administration costs in proportion to payments have increased so 
tremendously during the last five years. I notice from the information you 
have given us that in 1953 costs were uv to 18.8 per cent. I find that a 
marked contrast from this 10 per cent period from 1940 to 1950 when they 
would average less than 3 per cent. Would you have any explanation for 
this very significant increase in that one year? 


Mr. Matte: Well in the first place administration costs depend a ereat 
deal on the kind of programme for that year. For the year 1954 we paid — 
out something like $33 million and then in addition to that in the early days 
of the act we went by the straight township alone and the rectangular blocks 
which required a great deal less inspection work. Now that we have amended. 
the act whereby we take fractions of townships to bring them into eligibility, 
and we also have the irregular-shaped blocks, this entails a great deal more 
inspection work. | 

Mr. JoHNSon (Kindersley): There is just one other point that might be 
explained on the same question I asked yesterday. You mentioned that you 
have your permanent staff and your field inspectors and I asked you to 
supply me with the number of field inspectors in each of these years. 
I should appreciate if that information could be given as it would explain to a 
very large extent the figures you have given. Could you give me those 
figures for the same period of time? 

Mr. Matte: Well I gave them to you just a moment ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): No, I amn referring to the number of field 
staff. 

Mr. Matte: For 1952 to 1956—those are the figures I gave you a eient 
ago: 1952-228, 1953-283, 1954-710, 1955-457, 1956-298. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): No, I mean back beyond that. Do you have | 
those figures? . 

The WITNESS: We have not those figures with us. We have just the 
years you asked for. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Oh I see, thank you. 


Mr. NicHOLSON: Mr. Chairman, there was some mention made yestehany 
indicating that probably the minister has some of his political friends on 
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his staff out in the country. I think I should give the minister credit for 
having had a Social Credit candidate on his staff up in my own constituency. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: Thank you for mentioning that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: I was going to inquire how you happened to select a 
Social Credit candidate and whether that fact interfered with his employment 
after he became a Social Credit candidate. I am referring to Robert S. Claypool 
of Mistatim. He was the mayor of the town at the time and a highly respected 


citizen and I was wondering if, after he became Social Credit candidate, he 


continued to work for the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and whether he has” 
done any work since he accepted the nomination. Perhaps Mr. Gardiner or 
someone might give me some information on that? 


Mr. PomMMER: Mr. Chairman, is that relevant to the subject we are 
discussing? 


Mr. Mane: You had better clean it up. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: I have no objection to answering that question. 
He has been treated exactly the same as the candidate who was selected 
in the Mackenzie constituency as a Liberal candidate. Any work he was 
engaged in at the time he was chosen as candidate, he finished. Mr. Marshall 
did the same thing of course. There has been some question in the house 
about Mr. Marshall. He was selected as Liberal candidate after which he ceased 
to be called up by the office to do any work. He was not an employee of the 


‘government any more than Mr. Claypool was. He was just on a list to be 


called from time to time and I presume the chief reason he was put on 
that list was the one mentioned by the member of Mackenzie, namely that 
he was quite active in the community—he was mayor of his village or town 
and had been active in other ways and for that reason was put on. I should 
say this with regard to the men concerned; as I said yesterady, we follow the 
same practice as the hail insurance companies follow. I do not know whether 
that is fully understood here. We make a point of not picking up persons who 
need jobs, because this is not a job. A man may only be out for a week— 
he may be out for two weeks or he may be out for two months, but we are 
very careful in selecting these men not to take persons who had no jobs to 
which they could return. Now, of course, every farmer has a job to go back 
to—men who are councillors in municipal councils are usually farmers, and 
we pick up that type of man so that when he is through with his work he 
has no hestitation in going back to what he was doing, and carrying on from 
there. That is the type of man we pick. Now Mr. Claypool was treated the 
same as anyone else and I presume will be all the way through the picture. 


Mr. NIcHOLSON: Mr. Chairman, I have another question I should like to 
direct to Mr. Matte. Mr. Matte is familiar with my constituency—he was 
active some years ago in getting new settlers up into this bush country and 
I am sure he has received quite a few representations along the line that 
if three bushels are to be considered a crop failure down in the prairies 
then six bushels in the bush country leaves the farmer in an even worse 
position, probably, than three bushels down in Kindersley, and that considera- 
tion might be given to taking that into account along with the fact that the 
weeds grow much more rapidly up in the bush country and farming costs 
are a great deal higher. Has consideration been given to making an adjust- 
ment for these representations which are coming in from the municipalities 
up in the park land with a view to taking into account that crop failures 


- there start with a higher yield than down in the plains? Perhaps the minister 


would like to deal with that point. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes. I am not sure whether Mr. Nicholson’s 
question is directed to the manner in which the act is administered or whether 
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it is a matter of the policy that has been set up in connection with it. We 
have not taken such matters as that into consideration, for the reasons I 
gave yesterday. That is, we decided whether an area is dry or whether it 
has been rusted or whatever the difficulty is—whether there have been grass- 
hoppers in it and so on—we have decided on that basis as to whether that whole 
area should come in. We do not go out and check up individuals on their 
farms as to how they are forming; if that area is in we pay everybody in it, 
and if the area is out we do not pay anyone in it. We assume that the farmer 
there is going to look after his weeds in order at least to produce the average 
of the district, and the policy is that we do not go out and check this. But, 
when it comes to a matter of inspecting the grain in the bin to find out how 
many bushels to the acre he got, if it is half weed seeds or there is a very strong 
percentage of weed seeds, that may have some effect on the yield. 

Mr. NIcHOLSON: Mr. Matte might have noted in the recent statistics that 
in the area he was especially interested in some years ago, the population has 
gone down from 50,000 to 45,000. There has been a drop of 10 per cent in that 
area which would indicate that crop failure forces people off the farm in those 
areas where their yield is probably higher than it would be down in the prairies. 
Representations have been made from a number of municipalities with a view 
to taking this factor into account and weighting it so that assistance might 
be made available in periods where operating costs are a good deal higher 
than they are in the prairies, where there is such a large migration. Mr. Matte 
includes the areas where people were going in from drought areas and starting 
to farm but they are now moving out at the rate of a 10 per cent drop in the 
last five years. I am sorry that I have no exact formula given by the munici- 
palities which I can present to you, but representations have come to the 
minister from time to time with a view to having some adjustments made in 
this park area. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): According to the evidence which Mr. Matte 
gave us on the years 1950-51, are those fiscal years? | 


Mr. Matte: The administration is on the basis of the fiscal year, yes. 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): And a lot of the temporary payments which 
you listed were on the same basis for the fiscal year? 
Mr. Marte: That is right. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): That being the case, I would question the 
evidence when you pointed out that for the fiscal year 1953, ending on March 
31, 1954, there were 710 inspectors, with administration costs being 10.9. 


Mr. Matte: That would be for the fiscal year ending 1954, that would 
be for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1955 with 710. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Oh, ending in 1955? 
Mr. Matte: They were taken on in the fall of 1954. 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): That clears up the point. 


By Mr. Weselak: 


Q. I wonder if you can tell us from your experience in recent years if 
more inspections have been asked for by municipalities in marginal cases 
where no payments are made, and if so what the result would be? Would the 
percentage of cost of administration in recent years in comparison with’ the 
total payments be increased as a result of those applications?—-A. That is very 
true. In 1954 for instance a great majority of the townships which were in- 
spected were paid because they had a wide general crop failure; but in a year 
like this, we have so far paid in about 600 townships, and if my memory 
serves me correctly, we had applications from about 1,500 to be inspected. — 


1 
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If it looks to our supervisors that the yields are not such that will warrant 
inspection, we do try to persuade the municipality to withdraw its application. 


2 But if the municipality insists on having an inspection made, then we go ahead. 


And then, too, in some years there will be a large number of townships © 


| which are just on the border line, let us say, with from 10 to 11 bushels 
per acre, and nobody—neither our officials nor the municipal officials—want 


to take a chance of the township being ineligible through not having applied 
for an inspection. 

In some of those years inspection costs seem to be higher. This does not 
indicate there has not been a comparative amount of work done. It simply 
means that there were not as many townships which were eligible. The per- 
centage of townships inspected and in pay would be much larger in some 
years than in others. 

Q@. Would it be correct to say that under the amendment you would be able 
to have more inspectors working?—-A. That is right, it might be necessary. 

\ Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): We are getting a fairly complete 
picture now of the administration and I. wonder if one of the witnesses could 
give us the yearly amount paid out to the farmers? We have the administration 
cost and the percentage in relation to administration but I wonder if we could 
have the payments made out for each year. 

“THE CHAIRMAN: May we table that? It is a long list of large figures. Part of 
it was given yesterday. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


Q. I think only the table was given.—A. For the last five years I think. 


_ THE CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable to have it printed in the record at 
this stage and include it ett nove 


Agreed. 
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, Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I want to refer to the 1952-53 figures. 
I think Mr. Matte said that the cost of administration was one factor having 
to do with the ratio of administration cost to the amount paid out. I do not 
have the figures for what was paid out that year but I see that the percentage 
is 18.8, and in that year there were only 283 temporary employees. I wonder 
why there was a high percentage of administration costs in relation to adminis- 
tration and the amount paid out in that year. 

Mr. MattrE: What year was that, please? 

Mr. McCu.L.LoucH (Moose Mountain): 1952-53. 

Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): Were we not given those figures Pucterdae 
or was it just the total? I do not recall. 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you want exactly, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I would like to have the amount paid out 
in each of those last five years, as far as I am concerned. } 

The CHAIRMAN: You want the total amount paid for each year? 

Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): Yes. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. I think it was given yesterday for six years. 

Mr. Pommer: Those figures were given in Hansard. 

ube CHAIRMAN: We would like to have them included in the record as if 
they had been read. 


SUMMARY 1% LEVY COLLECTED 1939 to NOV. 30th, 1956 


Crop Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Unallocated ee 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ > cts. $ cts. 
BORDA Ooi ks ele ah: 333,453.13 1, 344, 208.23 | 743,121.61 724.40. 25421,507 37 
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1941-42........ Ae ate eR 339, 969.87 711, 869.33 407,642.45 ° 272.05 1,459, 753.70 
1 DAS VAS ane ae tna 481,974.50 1,536, 146.00 710, 632.53 B22001 2,729,075. 54 
TAY. ee ee oa ain ae 779,490.76 2,743, 544.09 1,191, 300.92 871.01 4,714, 706.78 
ee Oe ee ae Ce 754, 366.36 DOM Oneeoe V,412, 417,31 230.71 5,385, 586.61 
VOB SAG aera Mate De ns, ere 575,408.69 1,977, 735.42 873, 082.60 131.69 3, 426,358.40 
AOA GAs one Bao cic hosts ck 845,631.86 2, 703,357.17 1, 644,706.41 112.20 5,193, 807.64 
OAT A Sere eg Sal AS Ra 764, 744.37 q, 727,187.90. - 1,624, 237.42 148.51 5,116, 318.20 
jy oer le ee SN pes Pane Sie 1,120, 741.27 3,417, 480.86 2,084, 088.52 6,185.87 6,628, 496.52 
POA SMO eMe rh. x0) hye! ae ly 1,355, 660.07 4.525, 628.79 2,515, 568.28 197.64 8,397, 054.78 
ODOC OMe ea gm, lathe Sic. us 1,442, 138.08 3,890, 444.68 2,001, 322.58 15372." 7'4334-059.06 
MOTO te Carey oe wletioe ake 1,331, 548.73 5,075, 404.05 2,560, 006.74 116.72 8, 967, 076.24. 
[GHOSTS TA ee See 1, 423,916.39 6,370,894.35 ~3,074,384.50 5,116.75 10,874,311.99 
MOD BS D4. Mie sete chy nate ey 973, 258.03 4,939,452.16 2,069, 163.48 5,158.10 7, 987,031.77 
MOF4R DDN, Gray es eee eae! 748,694.05 3, 169, 787.24 1,614, 486.03 15230 5, 533,119.63 
OD OR Meee hs oo hee 731,305.39 3,791, 927.03 1,697, 305.03 19,077.17 6, 239,614.62 
ADDO Oates oe lke. Mao 284,422.35 925,534.41 426, 290.60 88.50 1, 636,335.86 


14, 641,537.66 54,429,713.94  27,516,588.80 39,062.18 96, 626, 902.58 
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Mr. Matte: This statement shows the payments by years in each of the 
provinces and it also shows the levy collected in each of the provinces by 
years. So you have everything there. 

Mr. PommMer: This is to be found in Hansard anyway. 

Mr. MattTeE: Yes. It is also to be found in Hansard. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is’readily available. Now, have we any more questions? 

Mr. HarKNESs: I have one question. When the bill was up for discussion 
in the house I‘raised the matter of including Indians on reserves. The minister 
said that this matter had been under study and some consideration had been 
given to it. I wonder if he could tell us just what that study consisted of, and 
what, if any, changes are contemplated in that regard? 
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Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The reason for the enquiry was largely this: 
that the Indian branch of the government has asked to have the payments made © 
on the reserves, and we have been examining into the advisability of doing it. 
If we did it, of course, it would make it necessary to go back and charge a levy — 
which is something we do not do at the present time. I think that will be fully 
understood. 

And in addition to that, there is the general decision which was made 
when we set up this act, which was to the effect that where the government is 
already assisting people, that this act should not apply. Some of the places 
where that decision is effective are irrigation areas, for example; ‘and if the 
government has already been making payments in connection with irrigation 
to encourage irrigation, we do not think we should pay under this act. 

The government was originally the federal government but now it is the 
provincial government which leases land to ranchers at a comparatively low 
rental—let us say 50 cents an acre or something of that kind—we do not assist 
in any case of that kind. And there are a number of others. 

The Indians were dealt with on that basis. If they were on reserves, they 
were looked after by a department of the government, therefore payments were 
not made. The question as to whether we should continue that policy will be 
discussed, and not only the effect it would have on Indians, but whether we 
should continue to apply it elsewhere as well. ; 


That question will be at issue when the matter is finally considered but 
up to now it has only been a matter of consideration as between the Indian 
aepartment and my department. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I take it that the policy is that payments are not to be 
made in regard to this matter until the question is finally settled? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: We are quite busy at the present time with 
other things and we do.not get around to some of these things so soon as may 
be desired, but just as soon as we can get the matter before the government 
in council, it will be decided one way or the other. I am not in a position to 
say which way because it has only been a matter of discussion between the 
two of us. 


Mr. CuHaRLTon: I think this question should be directed to the minister 
because it has to do with policy. What are the regulations regarding continuous 
payment in the case of an individual, for example, who has made payments 
over a number of years under the P.F.A.A. How long would it be your policy 
to pay on an individual township or a group of townships which have been 
dried out over a number of years? 


Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Under this act there is no provision for any particular 
number of years. Whenever they meet the conditions which are set up under 
the act, they are paid. Some of them have been paid for a majority of the years 
since the act was set up, while others have been paid very seldom. There was 
one year when there were no payments at all as was illustrated by the figures 
read. The year was 1942 and you will recall that was a year following a year 
when we made payments to people to get out of production of certain crops with 
the result that, I think, the farming was the best that had ever been done. 
People were paid to summer fallow lands with the result that the next year 
they grew the biggest crops of wheat they had ever grown. It was an indication 
that there is a way to farm which is really better than some other ways. Some 
people have fallowed it since with the result that we have 21 million acres 
under wheat now whereas we had 29 million acres at one time. 

We did not deal with the situation you have in mind under this act further 
than to say this: that if a province declares a certain area to be submarginal, © 
we do not pay under this act. That was the basis of the amendment which was 
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put in going back to 1940, when most of these submarginal lands were vacated. 


_ People found they were not suitable for grain growing. So they vacated those 


lands. And while no province has yet told us that any particular area should 
be left out because it is submarginal, we consider this land to be submarginal. 


So that was the reason behind our suggesting that they should not be brought 


back in under this act. However, quite a number of them have got back in 
as a result of the fact that we did not apply it to the returned man. Much of 
that land now is back under the management of returned men who are probably 
members of families living in that district. As you know, we have the other 
act P.F.R.A. under which we try to take people off those areas and turn them 
into pastures and move the people somewhere else. 

~ I was going to say that with regard to Mr. Nicholson’s question, but I did 
not get around to it. If I had, he would have said to me immediately that some 
of the land which he has in mind is land not within the P.F.R.A. area. But 
there are lands which we do try to get people to move off. We convert those 
lands into pastures and they no longer draw payments under this act. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest at this stage that we hear from the Inter- 
provincial Farm Union Council. Mr. Bird and Mr. Matte will be with us for 
several days and they will still be available. Mr. Dinsdale, after your question 
we shall then hear the witness from the Interprovincial Farm Union. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is one problem which is perhaps 
a question Mr. Bird could answer. As he knows there are certain areas in 
Manitoba which very rarely receive any assistance from the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. From the years since 1939 they have been paying their levy 
without any complaints, and they have continued to do so. However I find 
when some disaster strikes and they receive a payment for the first time, 
that is when they begin to protest. It would seem that during the years 
when they have been paying their levy they have been under the impression 
that the P.F.A.A. had a much broader coverage than it turns out to have. 
It is not necessarily the amount of the compensation which they get, but rather 
the inequity of the situation. I know every time farmers in a disaster area 
in my constituency have been paid there has been a great outcry of protest. 
I am wondering if this could be avoided if there were an explanatory letter or 
explanatory information sent out with the initial payment. They seem 
to be completely unaware as to the terms of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act. They are under the impression that it is not disaster insurance but 
that it is crop insurance.—A. What we have done, sir, in connection with 
shall we say educating people as to the regulations and the act is to go out and, 
in cooperation with the municipal people, hold public meetings and where 
we are able to we answer the questions of the individual. Your suggestion 
could be followed out and we could set up a brief explanation of the act, 
but I believe the other system has worked out well. We have always been 
willing to go any place or to send a representative to discuss the matter with 
groups of farmers. I think that is the best way, but I would be glad to 
keep in mind your suggestion that we send out an outline of the act to 
the farmers when they are paid for the first time. 

Q. It would help to allay a lot of the difficulties. 


Mr. Chairman, there is one further point. The minister continued to 
emphasize yesterday that this was for drought relief. In my area— 

The CHaIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt but the minister was referring 
to the early stages of the act, and that it was a drought which brought the 
act into being. However, he did state that there is no qualification attached to 
it now and it does not matter what is the cause. 
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By Mr. Dinsdale: 

Q. Is there any information available which can be readily given oiniide 
would indicate the frequency of payments for drought in an area and the 
frequency of the payment for some other cause? For instance, in the area 
where there has been a payment almost every year what is the reason for 
the payment? Is it because of drought conditions, soil conditions, hail, or rust 
or what?—-A. Over the long period since the act has been in force I think you 
could say the large majority of the townships paid have been paid because of 
drought; but I do not have any statistics which break it down by townships 
through the years as to what the cause has been. The administration simply 
pays any area which the board of review passes for payment. 

Q. There is a complaint I receive from my farmers to the effect that good | 
farming areas are subsidizing poor farming areas. They look at the frequency 
payment maps and find that one area receives it every year and that their 
area receives it very infrequently if ever. What would be the answer to that 
accusation?—-A. As a matter of fact that is the way it works out. Some areas 
are paid frequently and some are not paid depending on the degree of crop 
failure. 


The CHAIRMAN: The P.F.A.A. is a relief measure and as such the mere 
fact that some people receive it more than others does not take anything away 
from those who get it. In the final analysis it is the treasury which pays it 
out as a means for relief. As one Manitoban to another, I do not think it is a 
question of great significance in Manitoba. We have been short on payment 
‘anyway over the years. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I think to Manitoba farmers it is a point of considerable 
significance judging from the complaints. 

Mr. MATTE: That information would be very difficult to set up. You may 
have a district which will have a drought, hail, and grasshoppers all in the 
same year in the same area, and there may be frost in the fall; there may be 
a combination of factors. In some other district there may only be drought. 
There are so many factors. I do not know how you would set up compre- 
hensible statistics for that. They overlap. That is why I think the act was 
designed to cover crop failure for whatever the cause. 

Mr. DINSDALE: It might be that we have a fundamental problem here. 
The act was designed to relieve drought conditions and the conditions for 
which it was designed have never existed. : 


f 


By Mr. Weselak: 
| Q@. Has any consideration been given by the department to preparing a 
statement as to how the amount has been arrived at. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Weselak. We did not hear the question. 


By Mr. Weselak: 

Q. I was asking if any consideration had been given by the department to 
preparing a statement as to how the final amount had been arrived at. My 
reason for asking this question is if it did not involve too much work it would 
certainly cut down a lot of correspondence with the department if the people — 
understood how the final figure was reached. 


By Mr. Pommer: . 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. I wonder if the 
description of the land on which the farmer was paid could be included in his 
payment. He may have various blocks of land for which he has made 
application and is only paid on one block. He is in doubt when he receives 
his cheque as to what land his payment refers. —A. You have reference to 
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the man who may have land in two or three townships. Where he has land 
only in one township it is not a problem. We have considered this. The 
suggestion has been made to us and we considered it. It would involve a 


considerable increase in the cost of administration at our office in Regina. 


Mr. MATTE: Tremendous. 


The WITNEss: It is a matter of preparing a statement for each individual. 
If we had to do that, as we did in 1954, for 150,000 people it would involve 
quite a bit of work and additional expense. We do send out to every municipal 


secretary a list of all the areas approved by the board of review after each 
board meeting. The individual farmer can, through discussing it with the 


municipal secretary, obtain that information. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I have a question which may involve some 
research. It relates to the question I asked yesterday as to the number of 
townships which have qualified and the yields of those townships. I would like 
the officials to supply this committee with information covering the last ten 
years as to the number of townships and what percentage of them have qualified 
with a yield of each of the three, four, five, six, seven and eight bushels per 
acre. I think that information would be valuable to the committee. 


Mr. MATTE: We have it now in the annual reports, covering the number of 
townships in the zero to four category and the four to eight category, but we 
do not have it broken down for the two and three bushels per acre categories. 
That would take a lot of research work. All the districts with a yield below 


‘four are shown in the annual statement and also those in the 4 to 8. We 


could give you that information for the others, but we would have to go 
through each individual township. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yesterday you gave me three selected years, 
1951, 1954 and 1955 where the yield was 0 to 3 bushels per acre. 


Mr. MATTE: Those were some figures which we used when trying to estimate 
the cost of this new programme under the legislation. That required a great 
deal of research work. If we went back for ten years our staff would be busy 
for a great length of time I assure you. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I appreciate that, but I think it is important 
to point out the years which might not have as good a result as the ones which 
you have shown. I am wondering if 1950 might show a different figure than 
1951 or 1956. I am hesitant to ask the officials to do a tremendous amount of 
research but could you give us what information you have available without 
extensive research to provide us, on this same subject, with the number of 
townships which have fallen into a certain category. I think it would be 


_very valuable to the committee. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much if it would 
make any difference. These figures which have been put out were not put 
out because the committee was meeting. Those were the figures given to me 
when we were deciding how much we would pay. We naturally took the 
average years. We did not’pick out any particular years which would be 
especially helpful to meet the desires of anyone. I simply asked the staff to 
get me the figures which would show the different categories on which payments 
had been made and how much had been paid in each category to give a picture 
to reveal the change brought about by what we intend doing under this 


legislation. It would not do very much good to have the figures on the — 


categories back as they were before. The first category was from zero to five 
bushels per acre. Later on that was changed from zero up to four bushels 
per acre and now it is changed from zero to three bushels per acre. One is 
not a very good check on the other in so far as those categories are concerned. 
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The top category was from six to eight inclusive and now from three to eight | 
has been divided into two. They would not be a very good check on one 
another. 

Mr. JOHNSON (indore I believe 1954 was a rust year and also 1955. 
Neither was a drought year. The minister in the zero to three bushel’ category 
was referring to drought and I wanted to have the effect. that drought would 
have on this category. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Now it applies to flooding as well. 


The CHAIRMAN: I now call on the Interprovincial Farm Union. I want to © 
introduce. Mr. James Patterson, the Chairman of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council. I think I will leave it to him to introduce the other two 
members, Mr. Young, and Mr. Perka. 


Mr. James Patterson, Chairman, Interprovincial Farm Union Council, called. 


The WITNESS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me this morning Mr. Henry Young, who is the vice-president 
of the Farmer’s Union of Alberta, and Mr. Stanley Perka, who is a director, I 
believe, of the Farmer’s Union of Alberta. I am pleased to have them with us 
this morning, under the Interprovincial Farm Union Council. . 

Mr. Chairman, I might suggest this morning that at the time when we 
were getting ready for this delegation, we were not just too clear as to 
whether, at the time we got here, there might be other matters dealt with by 
this committee, and in preparing our brief, have gone beyond the Prairie Farm ~ 
Assistance Act. We have made some general recommendations in the first part 
of our brief. However, I shall not belabour you with this material this morning, 
Mr. Chairman. We will leave it with you, for your reference and considera- 
tion, in the hope that it will be useful to you in dealing with the various items 
that will be coming before you for your consideration at a future date. | 

So, I will now deal with the recommendations on page 5—the specific. 
recommendations, pertaining to the matter under consideration at the present 
time. Following that and in view of the time factor in regard to our inter- 
provincial council covering our five provinces, Mr. Young has brought with 
him a sheet of recommendations, which are pretty much in line with my own, 
as chairman, and some of them which combine both the P.F.A.A. and the 
crop insurance. 

With the indulgence of the contig: Mr. Chairman, I will let Mr. Young 
present that, following my reading of these recommendations beginning at 
page 5. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act 


We appreciate that the institution of the PFA Act was an extremely com- 
mendable step in an effort to bring a measure of relief to those engaged in 
farming who were deprived of practically the right to live during the depths 
of the depression in the 1930’s. We feel that this ‘legislation was an attempt to 
meet a serious situation, which at that time it did, to a substantial degree. That 
was a time when very little financial outlay was required in sowing a crop, and 
$2.50 per acre was a fair sum of money. 

Today—with changing conditions in farming, the heavy capital outlay, 
and the high cost of operations—there is a definite need for a revision of the 
PFA Act to give benefits even comparable to those of 20 years ago. And in 
view of the drastic reduction in the purchasing power of a bushel of grain, . 
farmers are compelled to search every possible avenue of insurance aaa 
crippling losses. 
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We would request therefore thet consideration be given to the following 
recommendations: 


1. That, in view of the marked increase in operational costs and the 
fact that our dollar is reduced by approximately one-half its value, the 
maximum benefits under the PFA Act be increased to double the present 
rate per specified acre. 

2. That the basic qualifying area be reduced, and revert back to the 
contiguous pattern. This would lessen difficulties, now experienced, where 
sections adjacent to the qualifying area are not eligible for benefits. 

3. That farmers do not forfeit benefits by securing off-the-farm em- 
ployment at other occupations for a period during the summer. 

4. That reservation Indians patricipate on the same basis as other 
farmers. 

3 5. That benefits apply to those who have purchased crown lands since 
the PFA Act was established. 

6. That township lines be no barrier to qualification. 


Those are our specific recommendations in this regard, and with your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Young uert cover the points that he has outlined 
in his statement. 

I will say before I conclude, that these discussions to which we have been 
Jistening yesterday, and again today, with. regard to the administration, and 
the various points of contention and problems, are all very real, and very 
practical. I must say, that we spend a tremendous amount of time in our 
office dealing with complaints, and so on. I will also say, in fairness, though, 
that we have enjoyed the cooperation of the administration, to a very marked 
extent. 

I think possibly some of the points that have been brought up in discussion 
yesterday and today will come up following our presentation. With con- 
sideration of those points, and I think without much more work, and with very 
little more expense, the P.F.A.A. should be made to do a much better job, and 
to leave the farmers with a great deal more satisfaction, and a clear under- 
standing of the ramifications of the administration, and the act itself. I think 
we can accomplish that much. 

I would mention, particularly, a reference that was. made just a few 
moments ago, that is not included in our recommendations. It was in regard 
to a statement accompanying the cheque that the farmer gets. So often a 
farmer comes to us at our country meetings, or writes in to our central office 
in Winnipeg, saying that he would like us to explain just why he got the 
money, what land it applied to, and on what basis. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that without too much additional administration expense, and so on, this 
information could be sent with the cheque the farmer receives, as a stub 
attached to the cheque,.somewhat similar to the one we have with the wheat 
board cheques at the present time. In that way, I think the thing would run 
along much more efficiently, and with a great deal of satisfaction, in so far as 
the individual farmer was concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 


Mr. Henry YouncG (Vice-President, Farmers Union of Alberta): Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I certainly appreciate, on behalf of our organization, the 
opportunity of appearing before you here. I have certainly enjoyed the very 
earnest atttitude you folks bring to these problems. 

Now, you might wonder why we have brought a separate submission hare. 
but perhaps you will understand that the call to us to appear before this 
committee was made at such short notice we had nc opportunity to get together 
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with Mr. Patterson. So, we prepared a short submission with regard to some . 


points of particular interest to us in Alberta, and brought them along. I will 

read them to you. 7 

‘ The Farmers’ Union of Alberta is interested in the proposals for amend- 
ment of the P.F.A.A. We welcome the idea of raising the rates of compensation 

and also the ceiling on total payment per farm. 

However our policy envisages much more sweeping amendments than 
any contemplated in current legislation. We would like to see the P. F. A. A. 
expanded into a much more comprehensive system of crop insurance, with sub- 
stantially larger benefits and more complete coverage. 

What we are proposing may be summarized as follows: — 


1. That a crop insurance plan based on the P.F.A.A. be set up by 


the federal government and made available to all provinces who wish to 
participate in it. 

2. That this plan be on the basis of three way pakteipeaon by the 
federal government, the provincial government and the farmer. 

3. That a much higher scale of benefits be provided, and the elegible 
area be reduced to not over one section of land. 

4. That this insurance plan be financed by the somewhat higher levy 
on grain with the Pio and federal peveruments making up the 
balance. 

5. The rate of levy could be varied between districts accordiny to 
natural hazards. 

6. That crop loss from any natural cause be.covered. 


The embodiment of these principles in a system of crop insurance would 
impart a measure of stability to agriculture in the areas of Canada where 
natural crop hazards are somewhat high. We believe that such a measure would 


contribute greatly to Canada’s overall prosperity and would be fully justified 


by results. 

Now, just a word on this question. 

As we will readily admit, this statement of ours goes considerably beyond 
what you are called together in this committee to consider. We realize that. We 
know it is customary to refer to the Prairie Farm Assistance Act as crop insur- 
ance, but we know that the Prairie Farm Assistance Act is not a crop insur- 


ance plan. We will admit that; but we do feel that the Prairie Farm Assistance | 


Act could be made to operate on the basis of something much more along the 
lines of the crop insurance plan. That is why we have put these points down 
here. 

Now, we are interested, not only in the amendments you have before 
you—we think that, in the main, they are good, and we like the idea, naturally, 


of raising the rate of benefit—but we think, perhaps, that these new categories . 


being set up will work to good advantage. However, there is one thing I am 
rather uneasy about in regard to this new category of zero to three, and that 
is I think perhaps it will restrict the areas which come under the zero to four 
basis; in quite a lot of cases they will not be able to get the benefit of the 
higher rates. However, that is a thing you will no doubt be looking into apd 
carefully. 

To refer back for a moment to the brief Mr. Patterson has presented. In 
regard to Paragraph 5: 


That benefits apply to those who have purchased crown lands aie : 


the P. F. A. Act was established. 
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We ‘have felt for several years, since the amendment to which Mr. Gardiner 
4 referred a while ago was brought in—I forget what year it was. I think it was | 
- 1950, was it Mr. Gardiner? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: About 1950 or 1951. 


Mr. Younc: We feel there was an injustice there. Many people, who have 
settled on the land since that time have been deprived of the opportunity of 
- getting benefit from the P.F.A.A., while, at the same time, they are compelled 
to pay into it, I think we can admit there may be cases where that is justified, 
,but it certainly is not justified in the homestead areas of Albert. Even though 
the last amendments which were brought in two or three years ago largely 
remove that disability from the land north of township 60, it still does not re- 
move the disability from our homestead areas along the foot-hills. We have land 
in areas west of Edmonton, and west of Wetaskiwin, and west of points further 
south, which still have that disability in regard to the homesteaders there—the 
people who have taken up crown land. Incidentally, that land cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be described as marginal. It is good land, in the main. 
Otherwise, the provincial government would not allow them to go in and settle 
there. . 
I hope the minister will take fess suggestions seriously. I thane you can 
draw a distinction between land which has reverted to the crown, because it 
was sub-marginal, or because of drought conditions, and land which has been 
newly taken up—new land which was never farmed and reverted, or anything 
of that kind. I think there could be a distinction drawn there, if it is necessary 
to draw a distinction, because it certainly is a great injustice to people to 
be put into that position, at least it so appears to us. 
I do not think I should say much more here. You may have some questions 
- you would like to ask me in regard to our particular proposals. But we do feel 
that P.F.A.A. has been of great value, and right here I would like to say, 
we have no fault to find with the administering of that act in Alberta. We 
appreciate very much the attitude of the director or manager of that act. I do 
not know exactly what his title is. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Director. 


Mr. YouncG: The director for Alberta, Mr. Rowbotham. I think he is an 
excellent man, and he has been most cooperative with us. But there is one 
difficulty there which perhaps you might be able to do something about, and 
that is on this question of who qualifies for prairie farm assistance payments 
on account of his occupation. I was in the office of the farm union in 
Edmonton for five years, and during some of .those years a considerable 
number of cases were brought to us where a man was denied payment because 
it was stated that he was not a farmer. There seems to be a certain amount 
of discrepancy in some of these cases. In some instances a man has left his 
farm for a fairly temporary period, or so it appears, and he will be classified 
‘as not eligible under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and then in another 
case a man who has been absent from the farm for a considerable period 
is given such assistance. There seems to be a little bit of discrepancy there. 

In many cases Mr. Rowbotham took these cases to the board and it 
seems to have given a ruling in one case which is quite different from what 
it has done in another case. I hope Mr. Gardiner can do something to iron 
out this situation, and we do believe that a man who has felt that he had 
to leave the farm to go out and take a job because he has become hailed out, 
for instance, or that his crop was going to be a failure should not lose his 
benefits. Sometimes all the money he can earn that way will be lost, or at 
least he wili lose a great deal more than he could earn, having Jost his 

_ prairie farm assistance for that particular year. 
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So this is another point upon which I think some consideration should 
be given. On the general principle we feel that this act should be expanded 
to something much wider than it is, and we have suggested that it could be — 
put on a basis that any province which wishes to take advantage of it could 
take advantage of it. We think. the provincial governments should be 
brought into this and that the provinces should make some contribution towards 
it if they want their farmers to take advantage of it. We know that in other 
types of agriculture this would require a different form of levy, and we can 
all admit there are some provinces probably that would not wish to take 
advantage of it. But certainly we should make allowances, and indeed we 
will have to make allowances. I say this in the light of Mr. Duplessis’ feelings - 
on such matters, and his attitude and so on; which we will have to consider. 
But this is a very very important question, and while at this time, and in © 
these amendments, you are not going to go so far, still this is a question which, 
is going to recur and recur until something more comprehensive is done to 
solve the problem. Thank you. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


@. I should like to ask Mr. Patterson if he would explain specifically what 
is meant by their sixth recommendation, that the township line be no barrier 
to qualifications?—-A. Well, in the setting up for the administration of the — 
act, as we understand it, the area is within the boundaries of the township and 
if you want to go beyond the township boundary, then you must have so many 
sections, to qualify to get in an area along with the township area. Our 
thinking on that is that if the township barriers were removed possibly it 
would not present any greater problem so far as the administration was 
concerned. In fact it perhaps might simplify it, and at the same time it 
would leave the situation open where you might have a couple of sections 
of land backed right on to the qualifying area, and which would still qualify. 
There are not so very many of them, (under six), which are disqualified. If 
you do away with the discrimination as far as the township barrier is 
concerned then, whether it was one, two, three, or four sections, they could 
qualify because they were within the qualifying brackets. Does that answer 
your question?—A. Yes, I think so. 


Mr. JoNES: I should like to ask one more question. I was interested in 
the comments of Mr. Young on the crop insurance proposals. Has he given 
any consideration to covering fruit and vegetables in such a group insurance 
plan? 

Mr. Younc: Well, I cannot say that we have, Mr. Jones, because actually 
we have no such problem as that in Alberta but I do think it may be possible 
to cover such crops under a proper crop insurance plan. Of course you would 
require quite a different set-up to the Prairie Farm Assistance Act in its 
present form in order to do so. As you know it only provides for a levy 
on grain while naturally you would have to have a levy on whatever crop 
there was to be covered, if you were going to do that. 

Mr. Patrerson (Fraser Valley): Mr: Chairman, we appreciate, of course, 
the problems which confront the farmers in the prairies. We are also cognizant 
of the fact that the act is designed to deal with problems in that area. But 
I think the question Mr. Jones has raised is of vital concern to those of us 
who live in other sections and, in looking over the section dealing with group 
insurance in the brief of the Interprovincial Farm Union Council, and also 
the submission by Mr. Young, I find that there is reference to the fact it — 
should cover all provinces. I was also interested in this matter as to whether 
or not consideration was being given to making it an all-crop insurance program 
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‘and I would like to have an answer from the Interprovincial Farm Union 
- Council in this regard, and then possibly the minister could give us some 
_ information as to whether or not this matter is being considered by his 
; _ department also. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, in this regard I think Mr. Patterson will 

notice that I have refrained from going into crop insurance aspects. However, 
we are happy to deal with it at the pleasure of the committee. The Prairie 

Farm Assistance Act, as we said in our preamble, has done a job, on occasion, 
for the people concerned. However, there are other people, perhaps, that it 
could and it should equally serve. 

This subject has been referred to by Mr. Young in his suggestion that it 
could apply to all provinces. This is one of our concerns with regard to the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act and crop insurance, as I said before, the Prairie 

_ Farm Assistance Act has done a job up to a point since its inception. However, 
conditions have changed and farming has become a different set-up. Whereas 
at that time, if you did not have any grain in the bin and if you did not have 
any money in your pocket and only enough grain for seeding, you could put in 
your crop, you cannot do that any more. At the end of the year, in the thirties, 
if you did not harvest too much of’a.crop you could still stay in business, up 
to a point. That has also changed. At the end of the year now you face the 
expenses which have to be faced in present-day farming. 

Therefore I think that answers the question with regard to the interest in 
an over-all group insurance plan coming out of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act - 
administration set-up, whether it is in conjunction with it altogether or separate 
from it. People are looking for ways and means of protecting themselves and 
protecting their investments year by year in their operational expenses. We 

_ could, as has been pointed out before, insure against hail, but these other pests 
and plagues cannot be insured again. There is no way in which we can insure 
against them and are vulnerable to them. However, in answer to your question, 
we would say yes, that under a crop insurance program it could be adapted—it 
could be tailored to every aspect of agriculture whether it be in the fruit- 
growing areas or the potato crops or smal] fruits or anything else—that it could 
be made available, although some of the administration and so on would have 
to be different. But, if it was available, then people could guarantee their 
income by insuring against these various hazards. 


Mr. PATTERSON (Fraser Valley): Just continuing this point a little further, 
I am of course greatly concerned about my own section, and back in the fall 
-of 1955 a very severe frost practically wiped out a strawberry crop. As you 
know, the Fraser Valley is noted for its strawberries, and the crop was almost 
100 per cent lost. Also the hay crops were damaged to the extent that I have 
been given to understand about 700 out of 2500 milk shippers have gone out of 
business because of the destruction of their fodder crops. I was wondering if 
the union would consider such a situation as that could be covered by this type 
of program? 


The WITNESS: Under the crop insurance program, yes, it could be. It would 
require different regulations to that which apply at the present time, and a 
different system of deduction or payment. It could be a levy of so much an 
acre, similar to what we have in the United States, in the crop insurance 

program. However, it could be quite practical. Such a crop would perhaps be 
just as valuable as the fruit to your farmers, or as the grain crop is to me in 
my particular area. 

Mr. JONES: I should like to go on with the subject about yhich Mr. Patter- 


son has been speaking—that the situation is very serious in the small fruit 
area. I am particularly thinking of the British Columbia area, particularly the 
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Okanagan Valley, where we would normally have had ten to eleven million 
boxes as this year’s crop but, owing to two very severe frosts, we are down to 
less than four million. It will be even less for the next crop and this will 
continue until those trees are replanted. 


They are a lot harder on the fruit grower or the small berry grower than 
on the wheat grower because he can usually recoup in the following year his 
loss of one year, while these people cannot. They have to wait seven or eight 
years for their trees to grow. I think it is a very important matter that your. 
-union should give consideration to the fruit growers and vegetable growers and 
bring your proposition before the minister. I know that when it is something 
sound and reasonable he will entertain the idea but someone must work on 
the problem and present to him something tangible. I hope you will be mae. 
that number. 


By Mr. Pommer: 


: Q. Does that not come under the jurisdiction of the provincial government 
of British Columbia? Would they not have to initiate a program such as that? 
I was under that impression.—A. That is a question that could better be 
answered by the minister. But we, in the prairies, are working with the 
provinces on that particular aspect in an effort to bring about a crop insurance 
program. The provinces have made a considerable study of.it. We had a royal 
commission in Manitoba and their report is available to any other province 
interested in studying their findings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Robinson (Bruce): 


Q. I have one question to ask the witness. Has his association given any 
thought toward a scheme for financing itself? Has any study gone into it?-— 
A. We can say as far as the P.F.A.A. is concerned that it does finance itself in 
Manitoba, and the same thing would apply in the case of a crop insurance 
program, at least, up to a point. It is a matter of areas. There would be 
different areas, and crop risk factors would be taken into consideration to a 
substantial degree. It would be financed to a large extent by the farmers on 
on a contributory basis. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Dinsdale. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Patterson about point three in the presentation 
of the Interprovincial Farm Union Council which reads as follows: 


3. That farmers do not forfeit benefits by securing off-the-farm 
employment at other occupations for a period during the summer. 


We have already had some discussion on that particular point. I think 
the period from November to May was mentioned as the permissible period 
for a farmer to be a temporary employee. Is there some particular reason why 
you include the word “‘summer’?—A. Yes, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Dinsdale. 
I was happy to hear some reference made: yesterday to the fact that an 
individual who had secured off-the-farm work on a temporay basis during the - 
summer would also qualify. I understand that was the statement generally. 
However we have cases—‘‘and I have already mentioned some of them to the 
gentlemen responsible for the administration”. We have some cases about which 
I think we will have to ask for a further review on that basis, where, because 
of the fact that the individual concerned was unable, because of weather 
conditions, to sow any appreciable amount of crop at all—and also in view of 
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the fact that the summer fallowing operations were at a standstill up until 
perhaps the harvest pe as went out to get other means of income in 
various ways. 

According to our understanding it is because of the fact that they derived 
income from these various other jobs that they have been disqualified. But 
we will be taking up these cases with the administration. 


Mr. NicHotson: I would like to ask Mr. Young to say a werd or two 
concerning paragraph 4 which reads: 


4. That this insurance plan be financed by a somewhat higher levy 
on grain with the provincial and federal a anaes making up the 
balance. 


I wonder if Mr. Young would care to eonment 4 on how high a levy the 
farmers would stand for in connection with financing a program of this sort? 


. Mr. Younc: In the Interprovincial Farm Union we have not set any definite 
scale. But speaking as an individual farmer I would say that I think the farmers 
would stand a levy up to three per cent, provided it was a plan which could 
be applied, and which would go down much closer to the individual. In other 
words, you could not ask for a much higher levy as long as you must have as 
large an area as you have at the present time in order to. qualify. I think the 
farmers would be quite willing to pay a higher levy provided that if they do 
have a crop failure they are going to participate. But we have large areas at 
the present time. I think that is one of the weaknesses of the act. We have 
too large an area required to make an eligible block. We have farmers who 
have had a crop totally destroyed and who have paid all their lives, but they 
were not able to get a dollar out of it. They may stand for a one per cent levy on 
that basis, but not for one much higher. I think that is your trouble in Manitoba 
very larvelir There are not enough people who participate in the benefits. ac oe 
is too much of that sort of thing there. 


In the part of Alberta I come from, our crop record is probably quite as 
high as any place in Manitoba. I am referring to the Edmonton area. But while 
we have that situation there I think we are quite agreeable to pay up to three 
per cent, providing we get a crop plan which will come down closer to the 
individual farmer. In our submission we suggest a block not over one section. 
There is a question there as to whether it should be maintained on that basis 
or whether it should go right down to the individual farmer. That would be 
most desirable, although we know there are objections to it of various kinds. 
That is my opinion on the matter. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


Q. I would like to ask the witness if the Interprovincial Farm Union Council 
would seriously advocate a crop insurance program which would be actuarily 
sound, and which would be a program ‘paid for by the farmers themselves. 
Iam thinking in terms of the investigations which have been made in reference. 
to an all comprhensive insurance program, and the high rate which would be 
necessary to carry such a program on an actuarial basis. I think Mr. Young 
indicated that he thinks the farmers would be prepared to pay a premium 
of three per cent on their own. But we would still have to furnish seven or 
more per cent which would have to be paid in some other way. Can you 
explain how you think it might work out on a provincial and federal basis, 
and whether you would expect the various governments to come into the 
picture.—A. I am not prepared at this time, Mr. Chairman, to go into all the 
details and the ramifications of it, not having brought too much of the material 
with me. But we can say that in so far as a scheme of this kind is concerned, 
~ we have a close parallel with regard to labour today, namely, unemployment 
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_insurance, where the government assumes a substantial share of the respon- 
sibility in respect to its operation. We feel that it could very well apply in so 
far as agriculture is concerned and to a substantial degree. 

As you have intimated, Mr. Young suggests a levy up to three per cent. 
In the hearings conducted by the crop insurance commission in Manitoba we 
did have it’ three per cent. Even higher than three per cent recommended in 
some districts. I might say that the Commission covered the province very 
thoroughly. 

_. Experience.in the United States points out that the rates do not have to go 
beyond reason in order to cover the program. According to the information we 
have at the present time we feel that the farmer could absorb a substantial 
proportion of it. 

There are times of course in the initial stages of such a program when 
it would be positively necessary to have some participants other than the 
farmers themselves and the provincial government, to come into it because 
of the fact that we could run into a situation similar to what we had in -1954 
when one year could wreck any program which was only maintained by 
farmers, or by the provinces themselves in conjunction with the farmers. So 
it would call for the support and the participation of the federal government, 
the provincial government, as well as that of the farmer in any comprehensive 
system of crop insurance. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. In that regard, I wonder if the individual farm unions through Mr. 
Patterson would count the amount of losses paid out in that case? I assume 
you are working under the benefit of $2.50 per acre which you say is the 
total present P. F. A. A. payment. But if you work on that basis, the percentage 
would not be nearly as high as if you worked in full on the loss-payment 
basis, would it?—-A. I do not think I grasp your question, Mr. Charlton. 

Q. At the present time you are not paying for the complete loss through 
the P. F. A. A. in the crop insurance policy in which you put up 100 per cent 
of the losses sustained by the farmer.—A. No. We are looking at it’ in terms 
of experience gained in the United States where they can insure up to a 
certain percentage of the crop value. In the other method, as_I have said, 
they use the actual cost of operation as their basis of insurance. One of those 
two would no doubt be the basis of the crop insurance program. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


' Q. I would like to ask if the Interprovincial Farm Union council favours 
the adoption of a crop insurance plan by the federal government along with 
the adoption of a farm price program.—A. Yes. I would say that the two of 
them while they are associated to some extent are two different matters. 
Regardless of whether or not we had a crop insurance program as far as 
agriculture is concerned, whether we like it or not, sooner or later we will 
have, out of sheer compulsion, to look at the price factor in so far as farm 
products are concerned. A manufacturer can sell a wheelbarrow for $9.50 
which cost him $10 to produce, but he will not stay at it very long. By the 
same token the same would apply to a farmer who produces apples which 
cost $1 to produce if he sold them for 75 cents. They would only be able 
to stay at it so long. While crop insurance can be a factor in adding to the 
stability and guaranteeing the investment on the farm it by no means suggests 
as a crop insurance program that it will solve our price problems. . 

- Q. Do you think this would be a nucleus for a crop insurance program?— 
A. Yes. Certainly the experience gained in the P. F. A. A. would be of tre- 
mendous value in the crop insurance program and possibly we can evolve 
a crop insurance program out of adjusting the P. F. A. A. 
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Q. One of the aims of your farm organization is a request for the introduc- 
_ tion of a crop insurance program.—A. Yes. But we do not suggest today that 
we cut off the P. F. A. A. and establish a crop insurance program. 


Q. In your brief you outlined your request for a doubling of the rate 
for specified acreage. Would it be better for your organization if the govern- 
ment had left the two existing categories and had doubled the benefits to $5 
and $3 an acre rather than to have broken it down into three categories which 
this bill proposes to do?—-A. In that respect we are something like the ad- 
ministrators of the act. We do not have it broken down yet. We have not had 
time. to assess it in order to determine the impact which will be brought 
about by adding the additional category in the middle. 


There is one other point which I would like to add, and in this I am only 
speaking off the cuff. In the administration of this proposal there is a couple 
of bushels in there in the 3 to 5 category which will complicate to some extent 
the analysis of the crop returns. I am not, at this moment, prepared to say 
that we would say leave it as it is, or one way or another. But we do believe 
on the basis of the change in the overall economy and the buying power of 
our products today as compared to the period of the 30’s that we have a 
logical argument for suggesting that the benefits Re increased by 100 per cent 
under the act. 

Q. Mr. Young expressed the concern that by breaking it down into 
smaller categories the incidence of qualification: under the zero to three bushel 
category mignt be quite small. He was taking into account the technological 
advances, wire worm control and other factors which have been developed 
since the inception of the act which will make it quite improbable that certain 
areas will qualify under this. Had the government left it in the zero to four 
bushel category it would have been more realistic in providing the maximum 
amount of benefit in the area that would qualify. Do you feel that the zero 
to three bushel category is as real a category in terms of drought as it would 
have been had it been left in the zero to four bushel per acre category.— 
A. I think it is obvious there would be a larger number of districts which 
would come under the four bushels than under the three bushels. That is 
quite obvious but we have no way of estimating how great a difference there 
would be. Naturally it would take considerable research to do that.- We do 
not have the opportunity. Mr. Gardiner and his staff no doubt have done some 
research on that as they indicated to-us yesterday, and they would be in a 
much better position to answer that question than I. We do feel some concern 
in that while there is offered now under the amendments to the act a higher 
rate of return, that is, of benefit, in the 0 to 3 bushel category, yet that 
category may be so restricted in an average year that there will be very 
little of the higher benefit paid. Therefore the increase in the benefits would 
perhaps be more apparent than real in many cases. I cannot think of. any 
time in our district when we would have qualified under the 0 to 3 category, 
but we have on occasion qualified under the 0 to 4. 

I see one thing there in the amendments to the act, and that is rey, the 
minimum payment is going to apply in this case on two categories whereas pre- 
viously it only applied to one. The minimum payment has been a great help to 
some of the smaller farmers. It will now apply on the two lower categories. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Are you not thinking in terms of the last five years when you say we 
are not likely to have crops below three bushels. In my own area up to five 
years ago there were many crops which where not harvested at all. They 
started to head out when two or three inches high and could not be harvested. 
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I am afraid in my area in the dry years we will have the same situation © 


again—A. You are giving the committee information and you know a com 
deal more about this than I do. 


Q. Mr. Johnson thought that we would be limiting it te the point where. 


there would be very few persons paid in that category. I am afraid that in 
some areas when the dry periods come back there will be many districts 
which will yield less than three bushels. It is a question of moisture. If you do 
not get the moisture the crops will not grow. 


Mr. NicHOLSON: Would the minister care to comment on the question. of 
crop insurance.’ 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to thank the 
_Interprovincial Farm Union Council for coming here-and,also the representative 
from Alberta. The objective of a meeting of this kind is to hear any criticism 
of legislation which is presented. We also want those who come to the com- 
mittee to gather all information they can with respect to the problems with 
which they are confronted when they go about their work in the country. I 
think their coming here has given us an opportunity to receive their point of 
view and also has given them an opportunity to give some of the answers at 
least to the criticisms with which they are confronted. 

The suggestion which came from Mr. Patterson to the effect that state- 
ments should go out with the payments is a good one. It may surprise some 
people who wonder just why we do not do different things. We rather hesitate 
to do things which some people might call propaganda. We do that quite 
freely from the public platform, but sometimes in sending out statements when 
the government is paying out money we receive criticism and we are just a 
little concerned about it. Nevertheless I think it is something which is worth 
taking into consideration. : 

I want for the moment to mention one other thine which has been called 
to my attention. This is a statement which was handed to me by the Director. 
A farmer is not disqualified through having some other occupation as long as 
farming is his primary’ occupation. It does not matter whether he goes away 
for a long or short time if farming is his primary occupation. It is only when 
we consider that farming is not his prime occupation that there is difficulty 
with some people. Naturally those are the people from whom we hear. The 
others have had their payment and we do not hear from them. 

There was some discussion about the categories. The 0.3 bushel category, 
in 1951 I think it was 8.5 per cent. That is the percentage of townships in the 
category. In the 0 to 3 category it was 8.5 per cent in 1951; in 1954, 18 per 
cent; in 1955, 26 per cent. One of the reasons why I took those years is that 
the first one is a year in which there were no flood payments. The second two 
years are years in which there were flood payments. The percentage is very 
much higher under the three in the last two years than it was before. Then in 
the 3 to 5 it was 12.5 per cent in 1951 and under the new payments 30 per 
cent, and under 1955, it was 23 per cent. Then in the 5 to 8 under the old pay- 
ments it was 79 per cent; in 1954, 52 per cent; and in 1955 it was 51 per cent. 
I thought of emphasizing that yesterday and if I had probably it would have 


saved me having to say anything now. You will note that under the system 


which we are following now with the payments as they are it is 52 per cent 
above 5 in one year and 51 per cent in the other year. In other words, it is 
about a fifty-fifty proposition, as between that category from five down, and 
that from six up, inclusive. So, I think that answers some of the suggestions. 


Mr. NICHOLSON: I wonder if you have the figures, in Saicuneaie that it would 
cost under the two plans, in these two years? 
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Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I think they are all Sire in a paper which I 
have had prepared in answer to a question asked in the house by the member 
for Acadia. This covers the last seven years, but the last year is really only 
a partial year. 

You will find in there that, even in Saskatchewan, there are only two 
years in which they did not collect more than was paid out during the seven 
years. It is true that those two big years pushed the thing up so that there was 
about $2 million up on the total payments, over the total collections. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: The point that I wanted to get at was: I wanted to get 
the figures that would have been paid out for the past three years under the 
old plan, and what would have been paid out for the same ene under the 
. new plan. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It would be rather difficult to do: that. The 1954 
year, of course, was the big year. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: Could that information be AN cea on the record at the 
next meeting? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: We could probably put that on the record, but 
I am not too sure. These are the totals here. / 

Mr. BirD: Perhaps I can give you that information. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: This is hardly correct, because that is what we 
were talking about first. 

Mr. Birp: No, those are the ones you are talking about at the present 
time, and the other is the first one, sir. This is the three to six plan. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: But, we have got the three to five plan there. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: Those figures can be brought in for the next time we 
meet—that is, an estimate for these three years in regard to what was paid 
out under the old plan, and what would have been paid out on the new plan. 
Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: These figures are here, and I think I am right 
in saying that these were prepared for the drafting of the bill that we did 
have, which was discussed at one stage, and which shows the three to six as 
being included. It picks up the six instead of the three to five. This is only 
four to five in the one, and this is from six up. These figures would not be 
just exactly what you want, so we will get those other figures for you at 
another sitting. 

What I did want to point out was, that in ihe presentation that was made, 
and I think it was emphasized by both submissions, in regard to crop, insurance, 
which, of course, is not before us at the moment, that this plan is, as nearly 
as I can make out, the American plan—that is, the plan that was presented 
from Alberta is the American plan. ‘Under the American plan, the American 
government put up $100 million, which has to be paid back over the years. 
They put into the fund $100 million, that could be drawn on until they got the 
plan established, and then it is presumed that they will pay this back to the 
federal authority through an insurance plan. But, the thing that I wanted to 
call attention to in connection with it, was the item that you discussed most— 
number four: . 

That this insurance be financed by a somewhat higher levy on grain 
with the provincial and federal governments making up the balance. 


I just want to read you one paragraph from the province of Saskatche- 
wan’s Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. Publication number nine, 
on crop insurance, in summing up on the American plan has this to say: 

Of the ten high-risk counties in North Dakoto (those with premiums 
over 12 per cent of coverage), nearly all shows less than one third 
participation. 
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These areas are the most nearly akin to what we have in Pensa eee 
southern Manitoba, and in part of Alberta. | 


Of the eight high participation counties (50 to 75 per cent parti- 
cipation), nearly all were associated with a premium. rate of four to 
eight per cent of coverage. Over half of the 44 counties in the wheat 
program showed less than one third of the eligible farmers participating; 


There is a lot of information in the volumes of these commissions, both the 
one that was got out in Saskatchewan, and the one of Manitoba, a copy of 
which I have here. 

The one thing that I think is clearly shown is, this is’ not an insurance 
plan we are dealing with. I might say to you, that if there ever had been 
any insurance plan back in the early days,’ you would never have had this 
plan. It was because nobody had any idea how they could bring in crop 
insurance, and were saying so, and indicating that they could not get it any 
other way, unless the federal government would work out some way of getting 
it. That was before my day. The federal government said, this is a provincial 
matter, and the provinces should at least start it. Now, no province did start 
it, and the obvious reason is there, so far as the western provinces are con- 
cerned. With one crop year like 1937, it would wipe all the premiums that 
anybody could ever think of putting in—three or four times as much. So, the 
provincial governments were not providing insurance. We did not attempt 
to even lay a basis for insurance. All we attempted to do was to see that 
these people, whose crops were wiped out, got some assistance to carry them 
over to the next crop year, when they could get something out of their crops. 
We had nothing else in mind. We did not try to pay any percentage of the 
crop—75 per cent of the average crop, or anything of that kind, as insurance 
men do. We simply said we will help them as much as we can. 

On the other question, as to whether you can get the provinces into it 
or not, I am not talking about governments formed by other political parties. 
The government that was in Saskatchewan at the time was a liberal govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, I set it up myself before I came here. I could not 
pursuade them to go into partial payments under this plan. I tried the best 
I could to get it done. I sat in with the council and discussed it with them, 
but I was not able to get it done. The same thing was the experience right 
through. We did not think that the farmers in the drought areas could wait 
for the insurance plan, so we went ahead with this. That does not mean 
that we are not prepared to discuss an insurance plan, if some of the provinces 
do get interested in it, and want to promote it with some support from here. 
Any government that we may have here would certainly be interested in it, 
and prepared to talk about it with the provinces. But, they do hesitate to go 
into the provinces and say that we should induce the people to carry on any 
kind of agriculture, within the province, by making it more secure to get 
into that kind of production, than it is in some others. We say, that if they 
are going to talk about that, we think the provincial government should be 
in on it right from the start, and should indicate just what they do want, so 
that they will not be looking back and saying: you induced our people to 
get into this. Now, finance them, because they connot get along. We think 
their action has to start pretty early. We cannot be pushing them into it, and 
we have not attempted to. 

All I wish to say further is that no one of the provinces, and no munic- 
ipality has asked to be allowed to come in under this set-up and pay a part of — 
the cost, in order to eliminate part of their responsibility. We have taken 
on what we thought was ours and we have paid it right through the years, 
and we still pay it. But no province has come along, to offer any help in 


connection with it. 


~ 
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We have had these investigations as to whether you can get crop insurance. 
We are very sympathetic toward that kind of investigation, and we hope 
something will come out of it. But, again, I repeat, that we feel we must 
not take the position that we are trying to force a particular province into 
the insurance of any particular line of production. It will not apply the 
same all across the country. 

The American plan is one where they put this money up and say to 
the states, you go ahead and organize. My understanding is, and of course, 
this report says so, that only 26 per cent of the eligible farmers, under this 
scheme in the United States, have taken out crop insurance. All of which 
means, that there is a very large percentage of them—some 74 per cent of 
the eligible farmers—who were not covered by crop insurance at all, and 
a very large percentage of the others are eliminated from the scheme altogether 
in the United States. They shut out the lower production areas, such as my 
friend from Acadia was just referring to a few moments ago—like those 
special areas: in Alberta—they are not permitted in under this plan of crop 
insurance at all, in the United States. Neither would the greater: part of 
the townships, or municipalities, that are covered by this act, be permitted 
under the type of insurance which they have in the United States. So we 
simply say, this is doing the job intended at the present anyway, and has 
helped a lot of people out of difficulties which, if they had to wait until we 
got crop insurance, they would have been driven off the land altogether 
long ago. : 

Mr. QUELCH: Does that not demonstrate the fact that you would have to 
have P.F.A.A. in addition to crop insurance? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes. If you are going to take care of the 
people who have the greatest need, you will need P.F.A.A. 


Mr. Younc: Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word to clear the record, 
before you adjourn? I do not want anyone here to get the impression that 
the Farmer’s Union of Alberta is advocating the American system of crop 
insurance. They are very definitely not advocating that. We do not mention 
it here but, the American system of crop insurance is a voluntary system, 
and it is based upon actuarial soundness, and so forth. We do not think it 
is feasible in this country at all... What we are advocating is an expansion 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, into something more of a crop insurance 
plan. That is the way in which we think it should be done. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you go, gentlemen, on behalf of the committee 
I would like to thank the Interprovincial Farm Union Council for coming down 
here and appearing before us, and for giving us their very cooperative 
assistance. 
_ We will adjourn until Thursday at 11.00 a.m. 
The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF Commons, Room 118, 
Thursday, March 14, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 a.m. 


this day. The Chairman, Mr. Rene Jutras, presided. 


Members oresent: Messrs. Anderson, Blackmore, Bryce, Cardiff, Desliéres, 


_ Forgie, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Huffman, James, Johnson (Kinders- 
ley), Jones, Jutras, Kickham, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Lusby, Mac- 


Kenzie, MacLean, Mang, Massé, Matheson, McCullough (Moose Mountain), 


_ Ménard, Michaud, Montgomery, Nicholson, Patterson, Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, 
-Roberge, Schneider, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), Stanton, Thatcher, ea 


White (Waterloo South). (39). | 


In attendance: The Right ode uaui James G. Gardiner, Minister of 
Agriculture; Mr. Stanley Perka, Farmers Union of Alberta; Dr. E. C. Hope, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture; Mr. G. J. Matte, Associate Director of 
Rehabilitation, Department of Agriculture; Mr. W. R. Bird, Director, Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


The Committee resumed from Tuesday, March 12, the adjourned study 


of Bill 157, An Act to amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


. Dr. E. C. Hope was called. He addressed the Committee briefly and 
was asked a few questions. At the completion of his address Dr. Hope was 


thanked by the Chairman for his attendance and cooperation. 


Messrs. Bird and Matte were then called. The latter supplied the Com- 


mittee with an answer to a question asked on March 12. Both were further 


—— ee 
A 


examined in relation to the administration of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 


and the amending Bill. 


; Clauses 1, 2 and 3, the preamble and the title of Bill 157 were severally 
considered na adopted without amendment. 


And it was ordered that the said Bill be reported to the House without 
amendment. 


At 12.15 p.m. the Committee inched to the call of the Chair. 


Antoine Chasse, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, 
March 14, 1957 
11 a.m. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen, we ave a quorum so we shall proceed. 
We have with us this morning, Dr. E. C. Hope of the Canadian Federation of 
_ Agriculture who is ready to speak on behalf of his federation. Is it agreed that 
-we now hear from Dr. Hope? 
Agreed. 


I now call on Dr. Hope to come up to my right. 


Dr. E. C. Hope, Economist, Canadian Federation of Agriculture called: 


THE WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture is very happy to be asked to appear before this committee in your 
discussion and deliberations with respect to the amendments in this bill which 
is before you. 

I might say there are three amendments in the bill. Generally speaking 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture is happy about these amendments 
because they are in line with what we have recommended from time to time 
- over the past few years. Now with respect to the three amendments, one of 
them deals with an increase in the number of categories. Where there used to 
be two, there are now to be three. We would be in favour of the breaking 
down into three categories. 

The second point of course is the raising of the amount of payments which 
our farmers can get under this act. According to our calculations, we came 
to the same conclusion that the minister did, that, other things being equal, 
it would likely result in about 50 per cent more money, to be paid out to the 
farmers. That is quite in line with the recommendations of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture over the past few years, that there should be some 
increase in the payments under this act. 

- With respect to the third amendment, the one dealing with the irregular 
block of six sections to be contiguous or adjacent to a township in order to 
be eligible, we would also be in favour of it rather than of a rectangular block 
of six sections because we have felt that the payments should be more in line 
with individuals rather than with blocks. 

The fact that the amendment now provides for irregular areas—six or more 
sections—allows payments to follow a little more closely to the said types, and 
perhaps freak rain storms, and so on. Therefor it is important. So we would be 
in favour of these three amendments. 

There is one other item though which is not in the ae I refer to the 
maximum payment. 

Our western conference is comprised of the three prairie sections or the 
three federations in the west. At their western conference last fall, or their 
annual meeting in December, they did recommend that under prairie farm | 
assistance the maximum payment should be $1,000. 
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Under the present act—and the amendment does not change it—the — 
maximum payment would be $800; $4 an acre of a half cultivated crop, or 200 
acres. If you saw fit to raise the maximum to $1,000 then of course that section — 
would have to be amended to increase the 200 to 250 acres in your 
classification. In other words $4 an acre and a half cultivated acreage up 
to the maximum of 250 acres would make $1,000 a maximum. I presume that at 
the western conference they recomended that the mamimum be raised in view 
of the fact that since the act came into operation in 1939 there has been a 
tendency to increase the size of farms throughout the west. I think that is all 
they had in mind probably, that the maximum for that reason should be raised. 


Those are all the remarks I have to make with respect to the bill before 
- you but I would be pleased to elaborate on any questions with respect to this act. 
I hope the questions will not be too long because I think I told you there is 
another rather important meeting of the federation in the Chateau and I must 
be there by eleven o’clock,-but I told them that I would hope to be there a 
little bit late. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): : 


Q. I would appreciate it if Dr. Hope would give us a detailed analysis of the 
calculations the federation was able to make to come to the conclusion that 
there would be a 50 per cent increase.—A. I think if I remember correctly that 
what I said was this: We took the 0 to 4 category and the 4 to 8 under the 
old plan and we took $2 or $23—-what was it before? $2.50 an acre on the 4 to 8; 
and we took that to be $1.50 per acre. | 


Then we took 0 to 3, 35, and we broke it down into one bushel intervals 
in theory; 0-1-2-3; and 3-4-5; and 6-7-8, and we took a simple average and 
assumed an equal distribution of farmers falling into each one of the categories 
al the way down, and it came out to 50 per cent more. That is all we could do 
because we have no other data to show what proportion would be in it. We - 
do not know the categories. That is how we arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be, roughly, 50 per cent more. 


Q@. You arrived at it by a sheer Be aaa al Tay That is right. We had no 
other factual data to go on. 


Q. You gave consideration to the fact that if there is a four bushel average, 
then the increase would be 50 per cent more. But if there happens to be a 
seven bushel average, there is an increase of 50 cents from $1.50 to $2. That 
does not appear to work out to 50 per cent according to my calculation.— 
A. 0-1-2-3-4; under this plan you would include $2.50 an acre for each of these 
people, you see. And then 4-5, 5-6, 7-8, would include $1.50 for each of these 

people. But under the new plan 0-1 gives $4; 0-2, gives $4; 0-3 gives $4; and 
then there is a change; 3-4, it steps you up into shother category. That is the 
way we did it. 


Q. It was just an.assertion.—A. That is right, it was just an assertion. We 
have no proof. Only a detailed analysis of the records of the department over 
a period of time would give a really true picture. But roughly speaking we 
think it would be about one half more. 


Q. Did you not think that it would be less than one half in view of the 
increase in farm techniques causing more to fall into this category of 0-3 bushels 
to the acre?—-A. No, I do not think we have any basis for saying that. The 
theory is that such people would tend to fall into the low classes. We have © 
not had just seven or more acres. When you get a real drought however I do - 
not know whether the new techniques will help a great deal. I do not know, 
I am really a little doubtful. 
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Mr. Pommer: They have not done so in the United States. 
The WITNESS: With a real drought, when you get it; that is a thing which 


a the future will unfold. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


Q@. Has the federation considered the advisability of recommending that 
payments be increased in the 0-4 bushel category, and in the 4-8 category, 
which might “maximize” the benefits and give them to more people? Has the 
federation considered that as opposed to the amendment which the government 
has made, and if so, what would be your views on it?—-A. The federation has 
always been in favour of an increased amount of payment. But as to breaking 
it down into smaller categories, speaking not for the federation but only as an 
individual, I have always favoured smaller categories and smaller steps even 
though it requires more administration. I know that. But I feel that the smaller 
the categories, the more dollars which the taxpayers might contribute, or the 
levy which you people contribute as farmers. They would probably go a little 
more where they are most needed in respect to smaller steps. That is why I 
rather favour it. The other way is to have bigger categories, which rather 
allows too much rough justice sometimes. That is the reason. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Have you taken any stand « on the unit? I ra that you have said that 
you were in favour of the amendments, but have you taken any stand to have 
the blocks in an irregular shape rather than rectangular? What has been the 
- attitude of the federation regarding the size? The minimum size is six sections 

having one side alongside a township which really means that the township 
has six sections. But there is provision where it coud be half a township. Has 
the federation recommended that it be brought down to six sections?—-A. No, I 
am afraid we have not. But I can say this: that some years ago, as I recall it, 
the federation used to bring up resolutions dealing with it, and asking for it 
on an individual basis. But as I recall it now resolutions no longer come up in 
that form. At the present time I think they bring them up on an individual 
basis. I cannot recall that they have specifically mentioned in their resolutions 
any specific size of blocks to be attached to the eligible township. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete the questioning? If so, on behalf of 
the committee I am very pleased to thank you, Dr. Hope, and 46 express our 
appreciation for your appearing here this morning and speaking on behalf of 
your federation. We thank you for your co-operation. 

(The witness retired.) 

Now, shall we go on with the bill? I presume you all have copies of Bill 
157 fiefone you. Shall we consider clause 1? . 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley) : : I do not think we are quite finished with the 
departmental witnesses. As I recall it, they stepped down in order to allow 
the Interprovincial Farm Union Council delegation to give their evidence. I 
still have a few questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest tee since all this is by nature very “ipeats 
related to the bill, and since these witnesses will be here all through our 
hearings, why not ask your questions on the clauses as we come to them rather 
than to cover the whole bill first and go back over it again with the questions? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Some of my questions do not relate to the 
clauses, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Fair enough. I suppose any questions might be asked 
under clause 1. 
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Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): I think our general procedure has been to have 
a general discussion first and then take up the bill anes by clause. I see no 
reason to change that procedure. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is just a question of procedure. There is no use in 
repeating the same background over and over again. It is obvious that all the 
questions will be related to the bill because if they are not, then they are out 
of order. Therefore if they must be related to some part of the bill, why not 
follow our usual procedure and call the clauses of the bill which is before us. 
I would call clause 1 and then we would have a general discussion. We always 
allow a general discussion relating to the bill as such on the first clause. It is 
true that this is more specifically an amending bill. Still I shall allow a general 
discussion on clause 1. Let us get along with clause 1. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, I do not care which clause you 
want to apply my questions to. If you want to apply them to clause 1, all right, 
but I want to ask questions of a general nature. Moreover, I do not like your 
insinuation that I am going to duplicate my questions at a later date. I just want 
to ask questions and get answers because they relate to the bill. I think it is 
important that we get that information relating to the bill. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I must assure you that I was not making any insinuations. 
I was stating a question of fact. Why have questions now and then have the 
same type of questions directly relating to the bill asked again when they might 

very well have been related to a particular section? Now we are coming to 

the bill, and when we do come to such and such a clause, then the same 
questions will be repeated again. It is-just an expeditious procedure that I 
suggest. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): My questions are directly related to guccuene 
which were allowed at a previous time. I do not see how you can rule them 
out of order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not the point. I am not De oh oR especially to you, 
but rather to any questions which may be asked from now on. You are only 
one. I have no particular desire to proceed in any particular way, but it seems 
to me that this is the most logical way of doing it. If the committee wishes 
to proceed otherwise it is all right with me. 

Mr. Purpy: I move that we proceed with the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The procedure at every other meeting of. this 
committee has been to ask general questions and then deal with the various 
clauses. It is the same procedure which is followed when we deal with the 
report of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Mr. Purpy: Mr. Chairman, I move that we proceed with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: With all due respect, Mr. Johnson, it is not the same thing 
as an annual report. When we have an annual report before us there is nothing 
to pass; we only consider the report and there is nothing specific. On the other 
hand when we have a specific bill before us with specific clauses and recom- 
mendations we have to deal with those individually whether we like it or not; 
it is not a matter of choice. | 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): At the last meeting there were 
certain questions which were asked by members of the committee and the 
answers were to be brought down at the next meeting. I suggest that we keep 
it on exactly the same basis as previously and that we should have that 
information now. I suggest that you continue the same way as we were 
proceeding the other day. 


Mr. NICHOLSON: Mr. Chairman, we have been making very good time aha 
you have had very good cooperation in this committee. I think in view of the 
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3 fact that some of the members may have points to raise which might be ruled 
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out of order if we were considering the clauses that we should proceed in the 
usual way. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is all right with me. You must realize what you are 


- doing. We will carry on first with general questions and then we will go on 


with the bill. Is that your wish? 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to you, Mr. Purdy? 
Mr. Purpy: No, Take the bill clause by clause. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have to allow a certain amount of general discussion 
on clause 1 in any event so we might as well have a general discussion now. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): At the last sitting I asked a question as to the 
number of field inspectors for each year. It was indicated that the witnesses 
would provide us with this information. I think that information would, be very 
valuable and I would appreciate if we could have it now. 


Mr. Matte: I have the figures beginning in the year 1939, the year when 
the act was first passed. These are the figures: 1939, 284; 1940, 258; 1941, 688. 
I would like to interject here that the figure for 1941 may seem high, but at 
that time it was very difficult to separate the inspectors as between the 
P.F.A.A., the P.F.I. and the acreage deduction scheme. In 1942 there were none 
at all; 1943, 306; 1944, 241; 1945, 356; 1946, 291; 1947, 412; 1948, 379; 1949, 
473; 1950, 419; 1951, 282; 1952, 228; 1953, 283; 1954, 710; 1955, 457; 1956, 298. 


Mr. W. R. Bird, Director, Prairie Farm’ Assistance, Department of Agriculture, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, called. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 

Q. Thank you very much for bringing this information to the committee. 
I think it is very important because it gives us some indication, or rather 
makes us question why the administrative costs in the last number of years 
have been high. I point out in the year 1952 when the administrative cost 
rose to 18.8 per cent the number employed as field inspectors were not 
significantly below the number employed in previous years when. similar 
amounts were paid out. In 1953 we had very high administrative expenses 
with 283 inspectors and around $2 million being paid out. I think that was 


_because those were very good crop years with a very limited amount of P.F.A.A. 
work and I would assume that you would not require the same number of 


inspectors in those good years as in the years 1954-5 when there was generally 
a poor crop. Could you give me an indication as to why you required the © 
numbers which you gave us for those years and why did you require 228 
inspectors in 1952 when according to this report it says: “The higher awards 
in Saskatchewan were paid only in the hailed area near Swift Current with 
the exception of half a dozen townships along the international boundary.” 
Would you give me an explanation of that, please——A. Mr. Johnston, while 
there is certainly some relationship between amount of money paid out and 
the cost of administration, I tried to point out the other day that you cannot 
tie this too closely together because of the fact that in some years, such as 1954 
when the costs of the administration I think ran about 3 per cent of the amount 
paid out, we paid in the great percentage of the townships we inspected. I 
pointed out also in this present year we will possibly inspect three times as 
many townships as we pay in because of the fact that there is not a general 
crop failure and there are a lot of townships which may run 10 bushels per 


_ acre or in that neighbourhood. The municipalities want inspectors but we find 
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a large number do not come into pay. You have to do the work and you have 
the men out on the job but yet you are not paying out the money to the 
public. ) 

Q. How many applications would you have from municipalities for in- 
spections? Take 1953 which produced the largest crop on record. I cannot 
imagine too many municipalities asking that inspections be made of their 
areas.—A. I do not know whether I gave you this figure the other day but 
off-hand I can tell you the number of townships which applied this year. 


We paid in approximately 600 townships this year and have had applications for ~ 


almost three times that many. You see what I mean there. We still had to go 
and do the work but there is a greater number of applications than townships 
qualifying. In former years you would find that the relationship between 
the number of townships applying for assistance and the number which 
received it would be greater or lesser than at the present time. I will say 
this, I think the municipalities are now more prone to make blanket coverage 
rather than pick out individual townships. Very often a municipality will simply 
indicate to us that their whole municipality is perhaps at 6 bushels per acre 
rather than give us the individual township estimates. 

Q. I think that is a very important point. It to a large degree explains 
this. 

Mr. Matte: I think Mr. Bird omitted to mention the administrative costs 
are on the basis of the fiscal year from the first of April to the end of the 
following March. These inspectors are shown by crop year. The crop year is 
from the ist of August until the 31st of July. For example in 1955 we show 
457 inspectors. We did not require 457 \inspectors in 1955 to inspect the 
1955 crop. A large number of these inspectors were employed up until the 
end of July, 1955, to make returns on the 1954 crop. You will remember 
with respect to the 1954 crop the snow came so early we were unable to 
complete inspection that fall. There is a spill-over from one year to another. 


The WitTnEss: In 1952 a lot of the crop lay out over the winter, particularly | 
in the northern part of Saskatchewan. Those men were naturally doing © 


work into next spring. It will possibly not give you a true picture. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


Q. That would mean it would increase the An ae of men shown for the 
fiscal year 1953-54.—A. It may, yes. 


Q. You indicate in 1954 there were 710 field inspectors. That is the 
information you gave us. I am rather interested in a return which was 
brought down in the house, sessional paper numbered 10E which asked for 
the names of all the personnel and so on in the P.F.A.A. In going through 
that list of names I see that the total number is 728 and since this return 
also indicates whether or not they were officials or field inspectors I find 
that there were 21 who were other than field officers, in other words 21 
salaried officials, leaving 707 field inspectors. Would the witness explain 


the reason for this discrepancy in the figures.—A. I think you may find there 


are two or three people there who are not actually employed in field work. 


They may be doing clerical work in field offices. For instance, we might hire 


a checker; he may appear there as a field inspector but actually he would not 
be calling on the farmers or doing the actual work. In the fall of the year in 
each of the districts, for instance at Prince Albert, our supervisor there will 
have one, two or three people in his office who just do clerical work on the 
material, and check the claims as fey. come in. That might account for yas 
difference there. 


Q. In other words the occupation of these individuals may ‘not be 


accurately defined.—A. That would be the only explanation I can see. 
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Q. I notice that you gave us further information as to the number of field 
officers in 1955 indicating that there were 457. We have a sessional paper, 
No. 9C covering this same year. Although the discrepancy of two or three 
that was experienced in the previous year might be explained, I think that 
we will have considerable difficulty in explaining the discrepancy here. You 
gave us the figure of 457 but in this sessional return I find not 457 but rather 
959. It indicates there were 498 in Saskatchewan, 280 in Manitoba and 181. 
in Alberta, that is field officers and inspectors.—A. What year was that? 

@. This is sessional paper 9C, a pay list of all P.F.A.A. officials with 
addresses, salaries, and expenses paid to each during the year 1955. 

Mr. MatTTE: How does the question itself read? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): There is the return— 

The CHAIRMAN: But how does the question that asked for ih return 
read? 

Mr. MATTE: How did the question itself RI 

The CHAIRMAN: In what form is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): T have not got it here. 

The CHAIRMAN: You must have. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Oh, yes. 

“List of all the P.F.R.A. and P.F.A.A., officials or field officers, 
address, salaries paid to them during 1955.” 

Mr. THATCHER: The P.F.R.A. is included. Would that not be the 
difference? 

Mr. MATTE: It may be a calendar year. That is the difficulty with some 
of these questions. 

Mr. THATCHER: But che P.F.R.A. is also included in ee 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 

A. I think my hon. friend should credit me with some intelligence. I have a 
copy of the P.F.R.A. here, and there are even more pages in'respect to that 
for the P.F,A.A. I have got the two broken down, and I was amazed when 
I read there that the previous sessional paper indicated the same thing. I do 
not see why there should be a conflict in these two sessional papers, and that . 
the same individual should be included in the two years. 

The Witness: I.cannot give you an explanation just at the moment, Mr. 
Johnson. We got this information by telephone from our office in Regina. 
I will certainly be glad to check on it for you, and give you an explanation. 

Mr. Matte: That may very well be for a calendar year. 

Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): With all due deference to what Mr. Matte 
has said, I think the two returns were brought down essentially in the same 
form, and in the two succeeding years they should not overlap and duplicate 
the information. I am concerned about this, because I am afraid that it 
might indicate, to a lot of farmers in the country, that the minister re- 
sponsible has got a few more members there, or is making some attempt to 
cover up something that is not just as it should be. I am not reflecting on 
the witnesses from the P.F.A.A., because after all, they are paid employees 
that do what they are told. I think we should expect to get some expla- 
nation of this discrepancy. 'To me, it is a very serious one, which indicates 
that there is certainly something basically wrong in either the administration, 
or the administerial direction in regard to this act. 

I have another bit of homework which I did. 
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The CHAIRMAN: On that point, you quoted the two sessional papers, 
did you not? 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: One is 9C, and the other is 10E. There is no question 
that the paper must be on a calendar year basis. You gave your figures on 
what basis? 


The Witness: ‘These are fiscal years. 


The CHAIRMAN: The other figures are on a fiscal year basis. The ques- 
tion was asked as to 1956, and that is a calendar year question. 
At any rate, we will look into this matter. 


Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): I do not think that is the explanation for 
it, because I checked very carefully with those people who make up these 
sessional papers, and they referred me to the act, which indicated it was 
on a fiscal year, and they stated that their sessional paper would be brought 
out on the same basis. Before this committee adjourns, I think we should— 


The CHAIRMAN: It is definitely a technical misunderstanding, because 
these same people answered both questions. 


Mr. Matte: May I say this, please: We did not have this information 
all gathered before this committee was called. When the question was asked 
here in the first stages, we got on the telephone and called our office in 
Regina. They made a rapid calculation, and these are the figures they gave 
us over the telephone. The minister himself was not given a copy of this. 
It was a very rapid calculation. We called again yesterday afternoon, and 
we obtained these figures from 1939 to 1950, and I would not say that they 
are absolutely correct. It was a very hurried calculation. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I think the minister has already seen the 

papers. On page C9 of the evidence he said: 
“IT think you have had nearly all of them through returns brought 
down in the house.” 
It seems to me that it would have been a very simple thing for the min- 
ister to have checked yon to make sure that his information was ac- 
curate. 

The CHAIRMAN: In ah fairness to the ee you know very well that | 
ministers do not check through all questions that are sent for returns, and 
that come through the department. I mean, you just made a statement, 
a moment ago, that you were not making an inference in respect to the two 
witnesses here, but you almost made the statement that you were leaving 
an inference in respect to the minister. I do not think that you should 
have done so in respect to the minister, or the witnesses, because this is 
just a technical question. You asked two questions of the same people, 
although there are many people in that one department, and I think the 
form of the question misled them in respect to that information. However, 
neither the minister, or the witnesses are ioe as far as that informa- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): In your mind it might be a technical gute 
Mr. Chairman, but I consider in view of the fact that there are 500 different 
field officers listed here, that it is not a technical question. I would like that 
cleared up before this committee finishes its deliberations. . 

I want to come back to this other point that Doctor Hope mentioned. I 
do not know whether the witnesses are able to provide this committee with ~ 
any further information on the breakdown of the categories. What I would 
like to know is, in deciding to make amendments to the act, has consideration 
been given to other amendments, which could be made, rather than the ones 
that you did make? ‘ 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to interrupt, but you are getting to questions 
specifically related to Clause 1. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us' have the general questions first, and then go on 
with the bill. 


Are there any other general questions? 


Mr. NicHOLSOoN: Mr. Chairman, before we go to clause 1, I have a question 
which Mr. Matte can probably answer. Prior to taking over his present work, 
Mr. Matte had a good deal of experience in moving people from sub-marginal 
lands, in southern Saskatchewan, to the north. I wonder if you could give 
some information as to the number of farmers who were moved, during that 
migration, and also any information that you might have regarding the areas 
in Saskatchewan—I am particularly interested in Saskatchewan—which, over 
the years since the act was established, have been qualifying for benefits year 
after year. Is it possible to determine what areas are considered to be sub- 
marginal, where people have been qualifying for benefits for a great many 
years? 

This other question is probably not quite connected with the bill, but 
Mr. Matte was in charge of the P.F.R.A., in another capacity, when this re- 
settling was done. As I indicated the other day, 5,000 people have moved out 
of these areas in the last five years—that is, some of this land which was 
settled has been vacated because of flooding, and other reasons. I wonder if 
Mr. Matte has any information regarding the areas in Saskatchewan which 
should be considered as sub-marginal, both in the south and the north. 

Mr. Matte: Of course, you are going back quite a number of years. I 
can only rely on my memory. It was estimated, at the time, that about 10,000 
farmers moved from southern Saskatchewan to the north as a result of the 
drought on the prairies. This has possibly nothing to do with this committee, 
and I am just speaking from memory, but we settled about 6,600. families 
under the loan scheme, which I was in charge of at that time. 


By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. 6,600? 

Mr. Matte: About 6,600 families benefited under that loan scheme. 

I will say this, however: when this question of crown lands, and this 
amendment in regard to crown lands was considered in the first place, these 
areas, where these settlers were placed, were not excluded from the act. The 
minister took care to see that the line drawn across was north of that land, 
and that these settlers were ineluded under the provision of-the act. That was 
all taken into account when the amendment was passed. 

Mr. NicHoLtson: Mr. Chairman, what about the 10,000 families that 
moved from the south? Are those areas coming under this act year after year? 

Mr. Matte: Yes, definitely. 


Mr. NIcHOLSON: What negotiations have there been, if any, with the pro- 
vincial government, in an attempt to reach decisions as to whether or not 
these areas’ should be included as pasture land, or something else, in view 
of the fact that back in the ’30s it was considered to be impractical to keep 
farmers there? It appears to me that some authority should have a look at 
this if, for 20 years, benefits are going to be paid. If there were 10,000 people 
moved off that area, somebody should look at it, and decide whether benefits - 
should be paid in that area year after year. What consideration has been 
given to that problem? 
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Mr. Matte: You are going back in history, to some extent, but I will say 
this: these 6,600 some odd families, that were assisted on this land, were put 
on suitable land. Those lands were inspected before we put them on. Then, 
when the act was amended, excluding crown lands, these settlers were not 
excluded under that amendment. 


As far as the other question you asked is concerned, in Biers to whether 
anything is being done to re-settle these families elsewhere, these negotiations 
are continuously going on with the provincial government. If the province 
takes these people off this land, the province comes to the P.F.R.A. and 
ask them to include these lands in community pastures. That is the standard 
policy that is in effect. We have set up that policy in respect to the pasture 
at Ituna. There are other applications, that I cannot mention off hand, but 
there is some attempt being made to include these lands as pasture, and these 
families have not been excluded. 

Mr. NicHOLSoN: These 6,500 families were settled by Mr. Matte on what 
was considered good land at that time. But now, for a variety of reasons, a 
great many have moved off. I wondered if Mr. Matte would consider making 
some of this land come under the P.F.R.A. benefits. I realize that this is not 
in order, but Mr. Matte is in charge, and it seems to me that, since he was 
active in settling these areas some years ago, the boundaries for the P.F.R.A. 
should also be extended north, so that all the people who are farming could 
come within the benefits of the Pa 

The CHAIRMAN: I:am sure Mr. Matte will give consideration to any sug- 
gestion made by the committee. 

Are there any more questions?’ 

Mr. Bryce: I would like to raise the question again, that I raised in regard 
to the crown land problem of Manitoba. 

I have a map here which was set up by the department, and the line is 
shown. South of that line you could take a section of land, and you could have 
a veteran settled on there, who comes under the act, because he is a veteran. 
You could have another fellow in another corner, who comes under the act 
because he had his land paid for before December 31, 1940. Then, you could 
have another fellow, who bought his land in 1941, but who does not come 
under the act. Has there been any consideration given to straightening that out? 

Mr. Matte: That is a question of policy, of course, Mr. Bryce. My under-. 
standing is, that the minister has that consideration under review. I think he 
made that statement in the house, did he not? However, consideration is being 
given to the possibility of amending that section cf the act. 

Mr. Bryce: I am hopeful that something will be done. 

Mr. MATTE: However, I am not competent to answer that, in view of the 
fact that it is a policy matter. | 

Mr. Bryce: If somebody is paying for something which he in no way 
can receive benefit from, I do not think it is quite right. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Just one final question in respect to ieee 
returns. I have just been checking to see if there was a possibility that one set 
of figures applied to a calendar year, and the other set applied to a fiscal year. 
Since the returns asked for the names of the employees, and the sums of 
money, I find that that is an impossible explanation. I can take, as an example, 
the directors. Listed here, for the year 1954, is the amount of salary, the 
amount of travel expenses, and then listed for the year 1955 is the amount of 
travelling expenses, and the amount of salary. So, it is impossible that one 
would be on a different basis from the other. In view of the fact that that 
explanation is not feasible, I wonder if an explana x 
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Mr, CHAIRMAN: Mr. Johnson, we agreed to look into this matter. We have 
not got the sessional paper before us, and we have not got the form of the 
questions, nor the answers, so we canndt judge the matter now. However, it 
will be looked into, and you will have an answer, I am sure. So you need not 
worry too much LBous rt, 

_ Are there any other general questions? We will go on then to clause 1— 
this is section 3 of the act. Are there any questions on clause 1? 

On clause 1. | 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): On clause 1, I would like to deal with the 
same point I raised on a previous occasion, and that is the possibility that the 
breaking down into categories of the payments has indicated that this legisla- 
tion may not in fact give a 50 per cent increase. I took the figures in the 
annual reports on the percentage of townships which fell into the zero to four 
category in the last five years and I found that in 1951 16.4 per cent of the 
qualifying townships were in the zero to four category. The witness has 
previously given information that 8.5 per cent of these, according to their 
calculations, fell into the zero to 3 bushel category and I was interested to 
know what had happened in other years. I found in 1952 that there were 9.7 
per cent of the townships in the zero to four bushel category and, allowing for 
' the same variation, it would only be fair to assume that about 4 per cent would 
fall into the zero to four bushel category, because in the previous year there 
were 8.5 per cent in the zero to three category and 16.4 in the zero to four 
bushels category. In 1953 we had a similar case with 13.7 per cent falling into 
the zero to four category, which would be about six to seven per cent. In 1954 
I found that 27.3 per cent was the figure and you indicated in your calculations 
that 18 per cent fell into the zero to three category. In 1955 I find that there 
are 22.3 per cent falling into the zero to four bushel category. You gave the 
information, I believe, that there was 26 per cent in the zero to three bushels 
category and I assume that you were including the flooded land in that, as zero 
to three bushels is the only way that the calculations could be made. . 
: I think that this is a pretty important point. It indicates that there may 

not be as many people in this group of main categories to benefit from the in- 

crease in rate as we may first suspect on an examination of it. I do not want to 
be taken as being critical of breaking it down into three categories—I agree 
with Dr. Hope in what he has said, that it allows them to have the opportunity 
of getting into this in proportion to their crop; but I am saying that the amount 
of the increase is not sufficient for the category on the basis of the incidence 
of qualification which I have outlined. I think if you are going to break it 
down into categories and if people are going to benefit from it, the rate of 
payment should have been increased above that which is ee ae in the act, of 
$5 per acre—as is outlined in the clause of this bill. 

I wonder if you could give us any information on what other categories 
you explored in determining what amendments should be made. 

It was evident the other day, when we were requesting this information, 
that there had been another investigation made as to how these calculations 
could be made. What I am getting at is, what investigations did you make 
which made you think that breaking it down into these categories with those 
payments would be the best for the farmer. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, of course, we went into that the other day 
and decided that the first one should be nothing to three, including three, 
and then the second one was to be four to six, inclusive at both ends, four, 
five and six, thus leaving seven and eight for the top category—we examined 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): You must mean three to six, do you not, Mr. 
Minister? 
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' Right: Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No, I mean inclusive in both cases, as three 
is included in the lower one and four to six was included in the center one. 


‘Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): Well what happens to the three and a half? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well that is all taken care of in the regulations 
—that is 3.1, as a matter of fact. Then we decided, after examining the statistics 
in donheeHon with it, that it was more favourable to put six in with the top 
level and to have the centre category including four and five only. That all had 
to do with the amount we were going to increase for them and we thought 
it was better to add 0-3 in the first category, 4 and 5 in the second, and 6, 
7 and 8 bushel in the third category. In this way about half the fone would 
be in the first two categories and about half in the third. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I presume the statistics that you mention 
would be a consideration or a detailed analysis of the townships which have 
fallen into it, and the yield over the number of year—two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, and eight. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes, the final conclusion at which we arrived 
was that to do it the way we were doing it would mean an increase of approx- 
imately 50 per cent. That was our figuring of it. But of course, anyone knows 
how very difficult it would be to prove that one way or the other, because the 
years vary so much and you may require to have a ten-year period before you 
can be absolutely certain whether it works out at 50 per cent, 60 per cent, or 
40 per cent. 


Mr. JoHNson (Kindersley): I wonder if the minister could provide this 


committee with the average yields in the number of years to which he has 
given consideration in arriving at this conclusion. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well I gave those yesterday. I indicated that 
they were the years which we had already provided to the committee. We 
selected those years—I should not say we selected because the officials selected 
them after consideration, to get the relationship of what would happen as com- 
pared with what did happen before. we had this. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Surely you did not base your evidence on 
those three years that you gave us. | 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Those are the years which we thought gave us 
just about the average position. _ 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley) : Oh no, Mr. Chairman, I have the evidence 
here— } . 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well that is all right if ydu want to express 
your opinion, but do not say it is wrong, because the officials cia 2 it out 
that way. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): This is based on evidence. I do nae say it is an 


opinion—it shows in the year 1952, a year which the minister did not give, it 


was only 9.7 per cent which fell into the zero to four bushel category and 


that would mean maybe four or five Pee cent fell into the three bushel 
category. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well my hon, friend has to keep in mind that 
the act has been entirely changed since 1952—it is not the same act now at 
all. There was no flooding involved at all in the payments under the act as it 
was in 1952 and of course we have only had two years’ experience with the 
act as it is—this is the third we are now in. I am suggesting that to go back 
further, for instance away back to 1939, when the act has been changed three 
times since 1939, would not be helpful at all in settling this question. 


Mr. NicHoLson: Mr, Chairman, the. minister undertook to get us an 


estimate in terms of dollars and cents as to what would have been paid out in 
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the three years on hich he Vado his calculations, under the terms of the 


new act. I wonder if he could now give us an estimate in dollars and cents as 
to what was paid in those years and what would have been paid out if the act 
had been as it is now, or will be after it is revised. 


_ Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: Well it would be very difficult to get the record 


of what it would be, because of what I have just stated—that up until 1954 


the act was altogether different. To go back and check how much land was 


_ flooded back in those years, or was not flooded, is an impossibility. 


oe EE ee 


Mr. NicHotson: I understood you did have an estimate based on some 
preliminary plans you had and, in connection with amendments which have | 
not come to the committee, and that these had been revised to take into account 


what the payments to the farmers would have been for those particular years. 


I did understand that you undertook to get that since we met the other day. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well I understand that is not so. I think the 
other day it was mentioned you would like to have that information; but then 
we took it for granted that when we made the explanation that this change in 
the act had been taken we had only gone back to the one year before that 
time, in order to get what the picture would. look like at a time when we could 
pretty well estimate what the flooding would have been. The figure that we 
presented to you was the only one that we had and the only one that we used 
in connection with considering the present conditions for the amendment to | 
the act. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The year that would apply then would be 
1955—that would be the year for all your calculations and the only one that 
would apply? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Not just to improve our case. We took Ua year 
closest to that where it was the approximate average of the preceding years, — 
and we did try to get some picture on account of the flooding was at that time 
and, what the payment would have been if we had had these rates proposed in 
the bill at that time. And then we just took the years since the flooding as if 
they, the proposed amendments, had been in the act and reckoned from this 


what the increase would be under this proposal. 


Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): Well I noticed you use the years 1951 and 1954 
when this floodings act amendment was in— 

- Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: 1954 it was the first year when rust resulting 
from rain was responsible for payment. 

Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): Well, that means that 1952 and 1953 would 
not apply at all, and you have given yourself the privilege of-using 1951 and 


- 1954; how did that come about? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: 1954 was the biggest aay year we had. 


This was caused by rain and rust. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): According to your annual report there is no 
payment for flooding in special category in 1954. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: It depends upon whether you are taking the 
last half or the first half of the year, when you use those dates. My hon. 
friend knows that the first big precipitation year was 1954 and that was the rust 
year and also the year we paid out the $32 million under the Act. Some of it, 
or most of it, was paid out in 1955. That is true, because we amended the act 
in that year partly to justify payments on account of rust which was in 1954. 


. 


The.CHAIRMAN: Any other questions on clause 1? 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
87516—2 
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On clause 2—Blocks ineligible for award. ae 


Mr. QUELCH: In so far as section 6 (a) is concerned, the inners would be © 
far better off if they were left with the rectangular shape. I have had a lot of 
complaints from farmers who have suffered a total crop failure by residing 
within a township which had been declared eligible under the act and then 
they were taken out under section 6 (a). What has happened in this case was 
that the township had been declared eligible and it was found that there were 
perhaps four sections of land with a yield of around 15 or 16 bushels per acre, 
but they could not find six sections with a yield over 10. However, by taking 
the four with a yield of 16 they were able to include two sections of land with 
a total crop failure and still keep the yield above 10; and those two sections 
were taken out. 


Now it is pretty hard to explain to farmers who reside within a township 
that is eligible why they should be deprived of the bonus, and when you 
make the area into an irregular shape, of course, it is far easier to take the 
farmers out on that basis than it is on a rectangular block. Last time this 
question was brought up, I moved this amendment, which I still think should 
be moved that, ‘notwithstanding anything contained in this section no section 
of land with an average yield of 5 bushels per acre or less shall be deprived 
of the bonus under section 6 (a)”. That would at least ensure the farmers 
that they would not be deprived of a bonus once their township had been 
declared eligible, if they had a total crop failure. I think there is some justi- 
fication for that amendment—maybe not five bushels, maybe it should be four 
bushels; but I think it is a wrong principle, once you have declared a township 
eligible, to deprive the farmer of a bonus when he has had a total crop failure. ~ 

- Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The way the act is now of course, the failure 
is iunee bushels. 


Mr. QUELCH: Well then, even if you make it three, no farmer with a yield 7 
of less than three bushels anal be deprived of a bonus. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It has just been called to my attention that it 
is a little difficult to say “any farmer”. Sometimes the amount of land that 
is farmed by a farmer may be only 25 acres, and there is some objection taken 
to the fact that any farmer could do that. It might be preferable to say any 
section of land. 


Mr. QUELCH: Well in the amendment I state no section of land with an 
average yield of three bushels an acre or less shall be conte of a bonus 
under section 6 (a). 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Of course, there are some people who cienstel 
insist on doing the same in the other subsection. You see, the only way that 
we were successful in getting this in the first place—and. we naturally have 
to deal with the treasury which makes the payments—that if you have the same 
provision made for taking out as you have for putting in, then it will be pretty 
well averaged. 

If what you are suggesting was applied only to subsection (a) and not 
to subsection (b), you would break in on that balance. Would you have any 
objection to it being made applicable to both of them? 


Mr. QuELCH: What would the limit be in the other one? It depends on 
how you put it; would a section of land with an average yield of over 20 
be included? 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpINEeR: I do not think it would be that high. 

Mr. QUELCH: At the present time you pay a bonus on land which sometimes 
has a yield of 20. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: We do ‘not pay on land that has got anything 
on it. We pay on the condition of the whole area. A man may quite properly 


tf 
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have 20 bushels per acre. It all depends on how he farms and how much 


land he has under wheat. ButI say that has not anything to do with payments. 
A man does not need to have any wheat, as a matter of fact... 


By Mr. Nicholson: 
Q. Could the officers indicate what percentage of complaints result from 


- cases such as Mr. Quelch mentioned—where one farmer has been with prac- 


tically no crop, and where a farmer who has been qualified with 15 bushels 


-* does qualify because he is in the area. Can the officers indicate what percentage 


of their complaints deal with cases of that sort?—-A. I could not say what 
percentage; I would say that prior to the change made in the act a year ago— 
there was considerable complaint. The Act now says that a 6-A block must 


be contiguous to an ineligible area, not just an ineligible township; I think 


that has cut complaints almost in half or even more so. We do not get too 
many complaints now about the 6-A. block. Previously a 6-A block could 
be surrounded by eligible sections both in the township in which it was located 
and in a 6-B block established in an ineligible township adjoining. 

According to this change, the Act in order to take out a 6A block it must 
lie alongside sections which were not “in pay’. Do I make myself clear? And 
that has reduced the number of complaints tremendously. 

Mr. JOHNSON: (Kindersley): Would this contiguous block procedure assist 
flooded areas being able to qualify? 

Right Hon. Mr. i aaniias They do not come into it at all. They are not 
affected by it. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): You say they do not qualify even if their 
yield is less than average? 

‘Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: When you are considering a flooded area—the 


- Act says 3,840 acres or more; it does not make any difference what shape it is, 


or what the crop round apolit itis, 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): In determining the eligibility of | a flooded area, 
do you take the average yield of wheat in that area? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No; it provides that if there are 3,840 acres 
which were seeded or summerfallowed in three out of the last five years, then 
payment is made. But it has got to be land which actually was in crop three 
years out of five to qualify it to be considered at all; and if it is flooded for only 
two years, out of the previous five it is paid. 


Mr. JoHNson (Kindersley): It would not be excluded by a case of ae a 
farmer had a little plot of five acres with a yield of 40? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


Q. I would like to support Mr. Quelch’s idea because I think there is a 
great deal of merit in it. The fact that we have farmers being ineligible in areas 
where they have been taken out under section 6A—I would like to support his 
contention that there is a situation here which would result in unfairness and 
discrimination to some extent. I hope the minister will see fit to give considera- 
tion to the suggestion that where there is a farm lying in an ineligible township 
and there has been a 6A section taken out of it for eligibility, and you find 
where they include the farmer’s returns having been less than 5 bushels to the 
acre of yield in that area, of bringing it up so that the section is not eligible. I 
do feel that it does place rather an injustice on that particular farmer or group 


of farmers. I think it might meet the minister’s criticism to that suggesion if, 


rather than saying “farmer’’, the wording said “‘complete section of 640 acres”. 
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One other thing I would like to ask the officials is this: where there is no 
eligible township, where you have under 6A a contiguous block.being eligible 
and then you have another contiguous block, which would be eligible as a 
contiguous block to the township—to the eligible township, would you have to 
qualify presently under the act? Do I make myself clear? 

First you have your eligible township and then you have your contiguous 
block, your rectangular block, next to the eligible township. Now you have | 
another contiguous area in a non-eligible township contiguous to that eligible 
6A section. Would it be eligible?—A. No. I think what you are getting at is _ 
this: that if a 6B block joins an eligible township, along the boundary of a 6A 
block, does this make the 6B block ineligible. 

@. No. I mean contiguous to a 6A block taken out of an ineligible town- 
ship.—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case the yield would be otherwise eligible simply because it is 
not contiguous to an eligible township, but only contiguous to an eligible block 
under 6A. Would it then be eligible in itself?—-A. The eligible township is what 
governs eligibility there. The 6A block has nothing to do with it. 

Q@. I see the situation, but I do think in all fairness that it would be 
similarlly correct to say that it would be fair to pay it to farmers who are 
contiguous to eligible 6A blocks even though they are not in an eligible town- 
ship. I wonder if consideration has been given to that? 

Mr. MattE: They are eligible. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): That is the question a am inne to 
get elucidated. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: It says that right in your “B” section in the last 
line, ‘‘as though it were a complete township; .. .” 

Once it is let in as a group it is in. But as to the other suggestion made by 
the member for Moose Mountain that consideration be given to the suggested 
amendment, I think I would have to say that we will give consideration to it— 
at least, I shall give consideration to it and see that it is considered by the 
government. But I do not think I can undertake here in view of the fact that 
the bill has been considered in its present form to make provision for further - 
payment. I would like to point out too, that what may result from what you 
are suggesting is that even the four sections would not get out or in if the 
idea were introduced into both (a) and (b). 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): What is that again, please? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The illustration used by Mr. Quelch was that 
you have four sections, and you may have 15, 18, and 20 bushels to the acre 
within the 4 sections; and then in order to get it down below the number that 
is set in the bill you have got to take in two that are very low. Well I think 
that result would be, if you make it impossible to take them in, that the four 
would not be in a position to be dealt with at all. No matter whether you were 
attempting to put them out of (a) or in (b), it would appear that possibly such 
an amendment would not get the results desired in either subsection. 

If you were to make it apply in (a) I think it will be argued that you 
must apply it in (b). If you applied it in both cases you would probably put 
more farmers out than you would put farmers in under it. So I think it should 
be carefully looked at before we decide. 

I can give the committee an undertaking to discuss the matter with the 
government itself and see if it would be possible. And I say to the committee 
as I have during the past discussion that the only way I would be able to get 
the thing in is to apply the same principle to (a) as I would to (b). 

Clause 2, 3, the preamble and title agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall I report the bill? 


Bill agreed to. 
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Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): Mr.’ Chairman, when are we to have an 
opportunity to get the explanation which you said would be given on the 
discrepancy in these figures? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. Can we not do that when the bill comes up in the 
house in the committee stage? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Bow River): I think it would be in order there, provided 
we have the same opportunity to ask questions as we have here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes, in committee of the whole. 


Mr. JoHNsSoN (Kindersley): The minister is aware of what I am saying. 
I wonder if he could give any Sg Oats te to the members of this committee 
on that same point. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: What is the point, please? 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): My point is that when the minister provided 
us with information on the number of field inspectors employed under the act 
the information he gave us showed 457, yet according to sessional paper 9-C 
brought down in the house there were 959. I notice the discrepancy there and 
it certainly does not seem to coincide with any information we have. I went 
through the list of names and I did not see any such names as “Daisy” or 
“Dobbin” or anything like that. In short, I do not see any horses names there 
so I assume they are all individuals who did work as P.F.A.A. field inspectors. 
If those figures are true—and I see no reason why they are not true—then I 
would comment that having a cost of $483.64 it would appear to be low in 
that year, when it was $710 in the previous year. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It would be proper to bring that up in the 
committee of the whole in the house, and I will get whatever information there 
is. I think there must be some confusion. in the dates from which officials 
started to count it. 

The WITNESS: What was the year again? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): 1954-55, and 1955-56. 

The committee adjourned. i 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
= : TUESDAY, April 2, 1957. 


4 Ordered.—That the said Committee be convened to meet tomorrow 
_ Wednesday, April 3, at 11.00 o’clock a.m.; and that the charges contained in 
_ the speech of the honourable Member for Moose Mountain made in the House 
on April 1, 1957 (Hansard, pages 2923-26), be submitted to the said Committee 
for immediate investigation, and that the Committee report thereon during 
‘the present session. 


2 


TurEsDAY, April 2, 1957. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Argue be substituted for that of Mr. 
Johnson (Kindersley) ; a 


That the name of Mr. Shaw be substituted for that of Mr. Patterson; 
That the name of Mr. Robichaud be substituted for that of Mr. Michaud; 
That the name of Mr. Tucker be substituted for that of Mr. Studer; 
That the name of Mr. Gardiner be substituted for that of Mr. Weselak; 
That the name of Mr. Richardson be substituted for that of Mr. Demers; 
That the name of Mr. Lafontaine be substituted for that of Mr. Fontaine; 
That the name of Mr. Bennett be substituted for that of Mr. Weaver: 
That the name of Mr. Hanna be substituted for that of Mr. Decore;: 
That the name of Mr. Goode be substituted for that of Mr. Harrison; and 


That the name of Mr. satay be substituted for that of Mr. Jones, on the 


said Committee. ) 


Attest | ) 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of Commons, Room 277, 
WEDNESDAY, April 3, 1957. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11:00 


o'clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. René N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bennett, Bruneau, 
Bryce, Bryson, Cardiff, Charlton, Desliéres, Dinsdale, Forgie, Gardiner, Gingras, 


_- Goode, Hanna, Harkness, Huffman, James, Jutras, Kickham, Kirk (Antigonish- 


Guysborough), Laflamme, Lafontaine, Légaré, Mang, Masse, Matheson, McBain, 
McCubbin, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Montgomery, Nicholson, Preudfoot, 
Purdy, Quelch, Richardson, Roberge, Robichaud, Robinson (Bruce), Schneider, 
Shaw, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), Stanton, Tucker, Villeneuve, White 


(Waterloo South). (47). 


In attendance: From the Department of Agriculture: Dr. J. G. Taggart, 
Deputy-Minister; Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director General; Dr. R. B. Catt, 
Edmonton Sub-District; Dr. R. Connell, Lethbridge Veterinary Research 
Station; Mr. J. W. Graham, Chief, Live Stock Division, Production Branch; 
Mr. E. G. Brimacombe. 


Also, Mr. Phillip J. G. Rock, of Drumheller, Alberta. 


The Committee considered the charges contained in a speech of Mr. 
McCullough (Moose Mountain), in the House, on April 1, 1957 (Hansard, pages 
2923-26). 


On motion of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain), it was unanimously 
agreed that Mr. P. G. Clark, Assistant Director, Canadian National Live Stock 
Records, be called sometime during the Committee’s investigation. 


Dr. Wells was called, heard and questioned. And the examination of 
Dr. Wells still continuing, it was postponed to the next sitting of the Committee. 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee took recess. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4:45 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. René N. 
Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bennett, Bruneau, 
Bryce, Bryson, Cardiff, Charlton, Deslieres, Forgie, Gardiner, Gingras, Goode, 
Gour (Russell), Hanna, Harkness, Jutras, Kickham, Laflamme, Lafontaine, 
Légaré, Mang, Massé, Matheson, McBain, McCubbin, McCullough (Moose 
Mountain), Montgomery, Nicholson, Proudfoot, Purdy, Quelch, Richardson, 
Robichaud, Robinson (Bruce), Schneider, Shaw, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), 
Stanton, White (Waterloo South). (41).. 


In attendance: The same officials as are listed in attendance at the morning 
sitting. 
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The Committee resumed consideration of the charges contained in the 
speech of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain). 


The examination of Dr. Wells was continued. 


And the examination of Dr. Wells still continuing, it was postponed until 
the following sitting. 


At 6:00 o’clock p.m. the Committee took recess. 


EVENING SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 8:30 o'clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Rene 
N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bennett, Bryce, 
Bryson, Cardiff, Charlton, Desliéres, Forgie, Gardiner, Gingras, Hanna, Hark- 
ness, Jutras, Kickham, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Laflamme, Légaré, 
Mang, Massé, Matheson, McBain, McCubbin, McCullough, (Moose Mountain), 
Montgomery, Nicholson, Proudfoot, Purdy, Quelch, Richardson, Roberge, Robi- 
chaud, Schneider, Shaw, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), Stanton, Tucker, 
White (Waterloo South). (39) 


In attendance: The same officials as are listed in attendance at the 
morning sitting. 


- 


The Committee resumed consideration of the charges contained in the 
speech of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain). 


The examination of Dr. Wells was. ceOeued and he was temporarily 
excused. 


Mr. J. W. Graham was called, heard and Beecher and. he was 
temporarily excused. 


Mr. Phillip J. G, Rock was called, heard and questioned, and he was 
temporarily excused. 


At 10:20 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjounred to meet again at 11: op 
o’clock a.m. Thursday, April 4th. 
ANTOINE CHASSE, 
Clerk of the Committee. - 


; 


EVIDENCE 
WEDNESDAY, April 3, 1957. 
11 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. The committee will now come to order. It is 
obvious that we have a quorum. First we shall have the order of reference 
read. I shall read from votes and proceedings for Tuesday, April 2: 

That the standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization be 
convened to meet tomorrow Wednesday, April 3, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
and that the charges contained in the speech of the honourable member 
for Moose Mountain made in the house on April 1, 1957 (Hansard, 
pages 2923-26) be submitted to the said committee for immediate 
investigation and that the committee report thereon during the present 
session. : 


We have with us this morning Dr. Wells, the Veterinary Director General, 
Dr. R. B. Catt, who is in charge of the Edmonton sub-district, Dr. R. Connell, 
who I believe, is in charge of the veterinary research station at Lethbridge, 
Mr. J. W. Graham, who is the chief of the livestock division production . 
branch, and there are on their way here Mr. Brimacobe and Mr. Rock. © 
I believe they are now on an aircraft on their way here to Ottawa. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No, Mr. Chairman. They are between the 
aircraft and here. : 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister informs me that the aircraft has apparently 
landed at Ottawa and that they should be here fairly shortly. 

If it is agreeable to the committee I think we might start by hearing the 
veterinary director general, Dr. Wells. 


Agreed. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 
witnesses to be called before this committee I move that Mr. Clark, an official 
of the Canadian National Livestock Records, be called and be asked to bring 
with him all correspondence in connection with P. J. Rock, with the slaughter 
of the sheep, and all correspondence with the health of animals branch, 
Department of Agriculture, in connection with this matter, and all registration 
certificates and applications for registration covering the flock of P. J. Rock. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I might make a suggestion, I think that we might 
possibly start with these officials this morning and then have a meeting of 
the steering committee in order to decide if we need any more witnesses, 
because I imagine there may be other requests, and we would be in a position 
to decide after we have heard the first general presentation, if it is preferable 
to call other witnesses. 

Mr. ARGUE: I think the committee is master of its own rules and procedure. 
Since the reference from the house has referred to a speech made by the 
member from Moose Mountain I think it is very much in order and the proper 
thing to do and the only thing for this committee to do—when Mr. McCullough 
makes a request that an official of the Canadian National Livestock Records 
be asked to appear before this committee to give what information they have 
on this particular matter that that request should be readily granted and that 
it should not be turned over to the steering committee. 
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I suppose after we hear all these witnesses, if the committee should 


feel—and if Mr. McCullough should feel—that there was no point in calling | 


others, then we would not call them. But I do submit that the request which 


has been made should be readily agreed to and not turned over to the steering — 


committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to make it clear that I was not in any way refusing 
the request of the hon. member. I was just making a suggestion to expedite 
the business of the committee. It is our usual practice. But I have no 
objection; it is up to the committee. Of course the committee is always the 
master of its own organization and procedure. I was just making a suggestion 
and not in any way trying to detract from Mr. McCullough’s suggestion. It 
just occurred to me that there might be other requests. The practical way 
we have always followed has been to refer these matters first of all to the 
steering committee. If there is a motion before the committee now, it is in 
the hands of the committee. I just made a suggestion that this would be 
an improvement. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Because of the evidence to come 
before the committee, Mr. Chairman, I think that the committee will continue 
in session without interruption to hear the various witnesses, and in order 


to substantiate the rumours which I have intimated in the house are prevalent — 


throughout the contry, I would want to have an official of the Canadian Live- 
stock Records appear before this committee. 

_The CHAIRMAN: Let me say right away— | 

Mr. McCu.itoucH (Moose Mountain): Just a moment, please, I feel that the 
reason for this is that the minister I presume, has susuested that these officials 
of his department be called. I have no objection whatsoever. In all probability 
they would be called on behalf of members of my own group or of other groups. 


So I hope that in order to have a continuation of the witnesses before this © 


committee, sir, that you are not ruling out any subsequent witnesses that might 
be called before this committee. I am just suggesting in order to expedite 
matters that we have these witnesses at an early stage in this hearing, and that 
you will see fit to put that motion, if it is in order. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any use for this 
committee to meet and to have this investigation unless all witnesses who have 
relevant information to give are called. I do not think there would be any 
question on the part of the committee of their excluding anybody who might 
have evidence which would throw light on this particular question. As a result 


I hope that any witnesses requested by any hon. member, no matter from what | 


part of the house he might come, will be called. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Perhaps I might say a word. I stated yesterday 


in the house that any witnesses who were desired would be heard here. There 
is no question about that at all. There is no reason for any argument about it. 
Mr. Clark will be called just as has been suggested. That was the first suggestion 
we had from anyone as to the thought that anyone be called. Mr. Clark will 
be called! | 

There is only one question and that is with regard. to what he brings with 
him. You may find in a few minutes that most of it is here already and tabled 
to the extent that I do not suppose you would want it to be brought again. But 
there is no question that all information in possession of the department which 
other members may wish, will be brought here. 


Mr. QUELCH: I do not need to say anything except that in view of the fact 


that charges were made in regard to registrations, I think it is absolutely 


essential that the requests made by Mr. McCullough be agentes 
Agreed. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: I have one other question. Because of the congestion in this 
room and the fact that the air here will soon become very bad, I suggest that 
we hold our meetings in the railway committee room where there is much 
more room.. . 
The CHAIRMAN: If that is agreeable to the committee let us move to the 
railway committee room at this point. 
Mr. HARKNESS: Yes, I suggest that we do that. 
(The committee adjourned to the railway committee room). Upon 
resuming. : 
! The CHAIRMAN: I am given to understand that they will bring us ashtrays 
after a little while. Is it agreeable now to hear from Dr. Wells? 


: Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director General, Health of Animals Division, 
-~ Department of Agriculture, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth Frank Wells. I was 
born in Manitoba in es I graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College 
in 1938. 

My qualifications, in reseee: to your advice that they be given, are as. 
follows: following graduation I was employed for a short time as assistant to a 

general practitioner in the field of veterinary science. I spent a year following 

that as a lecturer at Macdonald. College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, and I acted 
as veterinarian for the college herd. 

In the late winter of 1939 I joined the staff of the health of animals 
division as a veterinarian, and I spent some time in going through the usual. 

‘ jobs of a new veterinary inspector in the division. It consisted. of training, | 
meat inspection, and field work. 
| In 1945 I was transferred to the poultry division of the production services, 
‘to establish throughout Canada a national system of sanitation and controlled 
inspection and hatchery supervision. 

In 1947 I was transferred back to the health of animals division as 
associate chief veterinarian. Subsequently in 1952 I was made chief veteri- 

- narian, during which time I was in charge of the operations in Saskatchewan 
with respect to foot and mouth disease; and in February pre I was promoted 
to my present position. 

With respect to the disease known as scrapie, which is the subject of this 
meeting, scrapie is _a very old disease having been known in the United 
Kingdom and in France—but primarily in the United aaah oemarers at least 
200 years. 

It has only been in recent years that research work has begun to throw 
some light on the actual disease itself. But in spite of the concentration of 
research work on scrapie in recent years, it still must be regarded in so far as 
factual science is concerned as a very mysterious disease. 

It is assumed that it is caused by a virus. It is assumed so because it 
can be transmitted—not too easily—but is can be transmitted by inoculation 
and by infected brain and spinal cord material from a sheep which has died 
from the disease. 


The incubation period of the disease is extremely long. Even in artificial 
transmission such as I have described, the incubation is still many months; 
and in natural transmission, it can run anywhere from eighteen months to 
three. years. Occasionally it has been assumed to exceed three years. I say 
assumed to exceed three years because the actual manner of natural trans- 
mission from one sheep to another is not clearly understood. 
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The disease is a chronic meningo-encephalitis which attacks the base of 
the brain or the medulla and the spinal cord. It is first characterized by a 
twitching of the ears and a twitching of the legs. Muscular incoordination 
slowly develops. There is rubbing of the skin. The sheep are inclined to rub 
continuously against such things as fence posts or the corner of a stable or 
barn, and in doing so they rub a considerable amount of wool from their 
hides. In fact they get to the point where they prefer to scratch rather than 
eat. So they become emaciated, and in the later stages they become totally 
paralyzed from the twitching and the incoordination, and they lie down and 
die. The result of scrapie is always death, in so far as we are able to say. 
While there is some indication developing in science today as a result of 
increased research work that there may on occasion be a recovery of the 
animal, this is entirely a new thought and it has not in fact been substantiated. 
It is at this moment merely a supposition. 

I think you will see from this that there is no vaccination which has been 
developed for scrapie. The diagnosis of it is extremely difficult, and the 
diagnosis cannot in fact be made to any thorough extent until a pathological 
examination is performed following death. And in order to do that a proper 
diagnosis must be made from a microscopic and histopathological examination 
of the brain which must follow- death under disease circumstances. 

That is to say, a sheep exhibiting symptoms of scrapie, and killed, does 
not give you a proper examination because it takes a long time for neural 
degeneration to take place in order that a natural diagnosis can be made. 
Confirmed diagnosis is dependent on the extent of clinical symptoms of the 
sheep which are common to the disease scrapie, together with the histopatho- 
logical findings indicating neuro vaciolization. ‘Some portion of the brain or 
~ medulla must be taken from the spinal cord. 

_ Considerable work has been done in the United Kingdom on scrapie. Dr. 
Gregg and Dr. Gordon are the two research officers who have done the most 
in this field. In addition some work on it has been done in France. The work 
under Dr. Gregg indicates that the disease can.be transmitted from sheep to 
sheep in pasture, but there is some suggestion that these experiments cannot 


be accepted as bona fide, with the result that the actual transmission from ~ 


sheep to sheep has not been totally proven. There is the suggestion, of course, 
that the disease may run in a hereditary line. I would hesitate to say that 
the disease itself is hereditary, but there is some suggestion it may run in 
a blood line. This has not been totally proven, 


In addition to the work that is being conducted very extensively in the. 


United Kingdom, the animal pathological section of the health of animals 
division here are expanding their work on scrapie and have been doing so in 
recent years. 

I think that is a. sufficient description of the disease. I am prepared to 
answer any questions. 

May I now proceed to the Rock story.” Mr. P. J. Rock and son have teen 
breeders of Suffolk sheep in the Drumheller area for many years. I do not 
know the Rock family although I have met both Mr. P. J. Rock and his son 
on occasions at the Royal Winter Fair and at other places where they have 
been exhibiting their stock. Of course since the development of the Rock 
story I have met them on a business basis. 

On March 26, 1954, Mr. Rock reported to our district veterinary officer in 
Calgary, Alberta, that he had received information from a sheep breeder in 
Connecticut, United States, that scrapie had been diagnosed in two sheep which 
those people had bought, not directly, which had originated from the Rock 
flock. These sheep had passed through another dealer’s hands. The first report 
which came to us officially from the United States with respect to this was 


- 
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& received on April 15 from the agricultural research service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. Upon receipt of the information 


_ from the district veterinary officer on March 26, 1954, that this information 


had been received by Mr. Rock, the Rock flock was quarantined under the 

provisions of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act on suspicion of scrapie. 

mien ‘Lie: quarantine is designed and used extensively merely as a holding 
weapon until the flock can be examined and it can be determined whether 

there is justification for continuing to hold the flock under suspicion. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
Q. Would you give us the date of the quarantine?—A. March 26, 1954. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. That was before you had the complaint from the United States 
authorities?—-A. Yes. That is the same date on which the district officer from 
_ Calgary reported to us that Mr. Rock had in turn reported to him. Mr. Rock 
first reported the condition to us immediately he received the information from 
the United States. All the sheep on the Rock premises were examined at the 
time the quarantine was established on March 26, 1954. There appeared to 
be no evidence of scrapie, that is no clinical evidence in this flock at that time. 
The flock was again examined on April 7, 1954, and three ewes were taken 
to the division of animal pathology and research experimental range station 
at Lethbridge. 

On May 5, 1954, the anime! pathology division reported there was no 
evidence of scrapie in those sheep which had been taken to their premises. 
In fact the ewes which had been exhibiting some evidence of sickness which 
might be construed to be the early developing clinical symptoms of scrapie 
were improving and getting over the condition which would indicate the 
disease was not scrapie, because. as I have said the ultimate end of scrapie is 
death. The same thing applies, of course, to rabies. In the case of rabies if 
an animal is suspected of having rabies, that is if there is clinical evidence 
of it, the dog is quarantined for ten days and if the animal has rabies it will 
be neon and if not it will be alive. The same thing applies to scrapie. 

Q. What was done with these three ewes at Lethbridge?—-A. They were 
held there under observation. We did not own the ewes. 

On receipt of information from the United States that these two ewes 
which were supposed to have originated from the Rock premises had come 
down with scrapie, two officers from the department were sent to Washington 
to investigate the matter and to ascertain if it was in fact possible to establish 
definitely that these ewes did come from the Rock flock. The ewes had passed 
through at least one dealers’ hands and the identification tags of the ewes had 
been lost. We are not aware of the circumstances under which the tags were 
lost, but the United States authorities told us it was not possible for them to 
establish identification by actual ear-tags. Therefore, the suggested identification 
of the sheep as having originated from the Rock premises was totally upon a 
process of elimination. That is, that this man had bought so many sheep from 
Rock and he had delivered so many of them to a certain person and so many 
to others and the two had been sold to this particular man in Connecticut, 
resulting in this process of elimination. What one might term as circumstantial 
evidence had resulted from the fact that the United States authorities decided 
that these sheep came from the Rock premises. 
| Q. Did these sheep carry registration papers with them?—A. Yes, I would 

assume that. They had the registration papers; but without identification of 
the animal, the registration papers are no better than any other piece of paper. 
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By Mr. Argue: 
Q. What is the type of identification?—-A. There are two. One is an ear 
tag in the sheep’s ear and the other is a tattoo. Normally with Suffolk sheep, 
which is a black-eared sheep, tattoos are not generally used. 


Mr. GoopE: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that Dr. Wells be allowed to. 
give his evidence. We have the capability of taking notes. When.the time 
comes each one of us can then have permission to ask questions. 


Agreed to. 


The WITNESS: The two officers who went to Washington received the story 
which I have just told you. The only proof we could establish that these 
were in fact Rock sheep was, as I have said, circumstantial and based on a 
process of elimination. We were not altogether convinced particularly because 
of the fact that the Rock flock was at that very moment under observation— 
I should say that the officials of the department, including myself, were not 
at all convinced—that this identification by process of elimination was entirely 
satisfactory. Yet there was nothing we could do about it because in fact the 
United States authorities had made up their minds. I say in all sincerity 
their minds had been made up in a completely bona fide unbiased manner. 
However, because of the suggestion and because of their conviction that these 
sheep had come from the Rock flock the United States authority decided it 
~ would jeopardize the sheep industry in the United States if more importations 
of sheep were permitted from the Rock flock. They therefore advised they 
were not placing any embargo against sheep from Canada, nor were they 
suggesting that they would in any way refuse sheep from Mr. Rock, but 
rather they simply suggested they were not in a position to provide inspection 
of Rock sheep when they were presented at the border for entrance into the 
United States. This in effect prohibited Mr. Rock from selling sheep in the 
United States. Peeve 

We were prepared following the lifting of the quarantine to certify as 
healthy sheep from the Rock flock for export to the United States. As a result 
of our examination during the quarantine and as a result of the examination 
of the sheep which were sent to Lethbridge we could find no evidence which 
would lead us to believe there was scrapie in that flock in spite of any sug- 
gestion that the sheep in question had originated from that flock. The tem- 
porary quarantine put on the Rock flock prohibited Mr. Rock selling any 
sheep during the period they were under quarantine. That period, as I have 
just mentioned, was March 26, 1954, until May 10, 1954. Therefore while 
he was under that temporary quarantine his entire operation as a sheep 
breeder was stopped insofar as selling sheep was concerned. This is a serious 
thing not only in connection with Mr. Rock, but also the application of any 
quarantine because of suspicion of disease is a serious thing and one cannot — 
justify from a disease point of view the maintenance of a quarantaine on any 
farmer’s premises if one cannot be satisfied that there is sufficient suspicion, 
or justification for suspicion, to keep that quarantine there and in effect put 
the man out of business. 3 

Nevertheless the United States authorities suggested they would not provide 
inspection for Mr. Rock’s sheep if they were presented for entry into the 
United States and he was entirely eliminated from selling in the United States 
which had up until that time been perhaps his most lucrative market. | 

Inasmuch as there was no evidence, insofar as we were concerned, Mr. 
Rock was free to sell his sheep anywhere in Canada after May 11, 1954. 

Late in April, 1954, the health of animals division was provided with lists 
of sales from the Rock flock and veterinary officers of the division visited all the . 
premises to which Rock sheep had been sold so that we would be in a position 
to examine the sheep originating from the Rock premises and the sheep which 
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_ had been in contact with the others in order to ascertain if there was any other 
evidence of scrapie. There were visits made to 142 premises. There were 8 
_ made in British Columbia, 82 in Alberta, 20 in Saskatchewan, 25 in Manitoba, 
6 in Ontario and 1 in New Brunswick. From these 142 visits there was no 
evidence of scrapie uncovered. In addition to that lists were supplied to the 


- United States from Mr. Rock indicating sheep which had been sold to various 


premises in the United States. I understand the United States authorities in 
turn visited the premises to which the sheep had been sold, although I have 
no evidence to present on that. 

The Rock flock was checked at intervals. It is customary that visits be 
made to the premises to examine the sheep and to consult with Mr. Rock with 


3 respect to a possibility of any developing symptoms. Early in October, 1954, 


three rams on the Rock premises were noted to have what may or may not 
be suspicious clinical symptoms of scrapie. These sheep were kept under 


observation on the Rock premises and because of a continuing suspicion— 
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although there was not still sufficient evidence to justify the severe ‘limiting 
of a man’s business interests by quarantine. On December 14, 1954 it was 
decided, because of these three rams which were continuing to exhibit minor 
clinical symptoms which might be suspicious of scrapie, that the premises would 
again be quarantined. The premises were quarantined a second time on 
December 14, 1954. On December 17, 1954, 4 sheep, 3 rams and 1 ewe, which 
were exhibiting minor indications that they may be coming down with the 
initial stages of scrapie, were sent to the Lethbridge laboratory. On January 
11, 1955, the ewe which had been sent to the laboratory died. The brain and 
the spinal cord were removed and sent to the animal pathology division in 
Hull where most of our pathological examination work is done. The brain. 
and spinal cord were removed and sent for pathological examination. The 
result of this examination was negative in that no vacuolization could be 
discovered to indicate that the ewe had been suffering from scrapie. The 
ewes which had been sent to Lethbridge regained their health without any 
untoward circumstances and on January 24 the animal diseases pathology 
division advised there was no evidence which was typical of scrapie in the 
three rams. That information, together with the negative histopathological 
report on the ewe which had been forwarded to the laboratory, again indicated 
we did not-have sufficient evidence upon which one could continually keep 
the Rock flock under quarantine. Therefore on February 4, 1955, the flock 
‘was again released. | 

Following February 4, 1955, periodic re-visits were made to the flock for 
general observation. In fact, 18 visits were made between February 4 and 
October 18, 1955. On December 2 a periodic visit was made and it showed 
one sheep which was again clinically suspected of having scrapie. This sheep 
continued to develop or to show more symptoms of scrapie with the result on 
December 9, 1955, the sheep was sent to the division. It was in fact received 
at the division of animal pathology on December 9. : 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Was that the division here?—A. Yes, sent to the Hull laboratory 
where histopathological work must be done. The sheep continued to live at 
the laboratory, although losing weight continually, and developing some 
symptoms of scrapie. On January 18 it died. When histopathological exami- 
nation was finished, it proved to be positive. In other words, the clinical 
evidence, and the general debility of the sheep, together with the rubbing of 
the skin and the twitching of the ears and lips, and finally the sheep lying 
on its side and kicking its feet, and unable to stand, and without coordination, 
together with the neuron vacuolation indicated from the pathologist’s point 
of view, this sheep exhibited all of the cardinal and text-books signs, which 
could be attributed to scrapie, and must, of course, be considered as positive. 


- 
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As a result of this positive diagnosis, it was realized that action would 
have to be taken, and advice was quickly sought as to whether we could 
order this flock destroyed, under the provisions of the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act. The answer to that request was, “yes”, and that: we could 
proceed and order the flock destroyed under the provisions of that act. On 
January 24 the flock was put reaeecs quarantine, with instructions that it be 
destroyed. 

Immediately the flock was put under quarantine, to be destroyed, it was 
necessary to make arrangements for a valuation of the flock, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act. The help of the livestock division of the produc- 
tion service was requested in valuing the flock, and departmental officers were 
sent to the Rock premises. They arrived there and started to value the flock 
on February 1, 1956. The valuation of the flock was completed, and it was 
realized, when arrangements were being made for the destruction of the flock, 
that there probably would be, in this flock, which comprised a considerable 
number of sheep, some evidence which would be of value to the research 
officers in their work, in an effort to determine if there was not some way that 
advance notice could be had of sheep coming down with the scrapie. 

In other words, what we lack in regard to scrapie, is a diagnostic test 
which will indicate to us that a sheep has scrapie before it is dead, or before 
it has to die of the disease. 

It was arranged that the division of animal pathology would attend the 
slaughter of the sheep, along with the divisional officers concerned directly 
with it, and obtain specimens from all of these sheep. 

The ground was frozen at this time, of course, and it was difficult to dig 
a hole. However, arrangements were proceeded with, following the valuation, 
to have the necessary equipment there, from the division of animal pathology, 
where the collection of the brains, blood, spleens and genital organs, were 
needed, together with containers for such material, and for the identification 
work. Arrangements were made to bring in heavy digging equipment to 
dig the hole through the frost in the ground. 

Al of these arrangements were completed. The slaughter of the flock 
was commenced on February 27, and was completed.on March 2. The actual 
slaughter operations were under the direction of Dr. Catt, from Edmonton, 
who is the supervising veterinary officer of the health of animals division in 
the northern part of Alberta. 


In the process of evaluating the sheep, of course, all the sheep ae to be 
identified. This identification takes place by the ear-tag in the ear, which must 
correspond with the pedigree, or a tattoo in the ear, which must correspond 
with the pedigree. Young lambs, which may not be registered at the time—this 
is shortly after birth—applications, of course, must be made out immediately 
for their registration, and they too must be identified with an ear-tag. 


When arrangements were ready for the slaughter, it was decided that 
perhaps the most humane way to destroy the sheep was by electrocution. 
Arrangements were made to have electrocution equipment there available, 
and the sheep were electrocuted. The ear-tag number was checked off with the 
lists which had been made at the time of the valuation. Following the checking 
of the ear-tag, the sheep was then electrocuted, and the sheep was then moved 
on to the butcher, or so-called butcher. Actually he was, in fact, a meat 
inspection assistant, employed by the Department of Agriculture, and trans- 
ferred into Dromheller for this very purpose. He started to remove the skull, 
of course, in order that the pathologist could get at the brain. At the same 
time he aid this he removed the ear-tag from the ear, and handed that ear-tag 
to the clerk from our Calgary office, Mr. Brimacombe, who was keeping the 
records for them. So that the ear-tag was read for identification, and Mr. 
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- Brimacombe marked : down as it was read, ind then the ear-tag was cut and 
- handed to him, in order that he could check it to make certain that the numbér 
read was the actual number of the tag. 
~~ The specimens necessary for the division of animal pathology included fie 
_ brain, or the base of the brain, together with the spleen, or a part of the spleen, 
blood samples from each of the mature sheep, and the genital organs, wherever 
necessary were removed at this time and then the sheep, with any organs which 
were left over, which were removed and not wanted by the department, were 
then put into the pit and destroyed. The entire pit and slaughter operation was 
under the direction’ of Dr. Catt. The ear-tags were then used to identify the 
specimens taken from the sheep, to where the division of animal pathology 
were working and bottling the specimens. At that time the ear-tag number 
was again checked, and written on the bottle, or attached to the bottle con- 
_ taining the specimen, in order that one would be able to check to make certain 
that the brain, blood sample, spleen, and where necessary the genital organs, 
- were in fact from the one animal. It is necessary to have this close identification, 
if one is to do research work, because it was hoped that one might be able to 
trace back through blood lines some processes of scrapie. If we had an ear-tag, 
of course we had the blood line through the pedigree identification. 
| I come now to the close of the Rock story. Following that slaughter when 
: all the sheep on the premises—all the sheep on the Rock premises, identified by 
= ear-tags or tattoos, and lambs with pedigrees or applications for registration— 
- all newborn lambs—were electrocuted and put into the pit and buried. All the 
. sheep on the Rock premises were buried after complete and satisfactory 
g identification. 
bs I think there is little more I can add, sir, except, in conclusion, with 
. respect to this operation, I have naturally read Hansard, and I would like 
4 to submit, to you, correspondence betweeen the office of the director of 
\ production service and Mr. Rock, relative to compensation, and evaluation 
_ of the flock. That, sir, is the correspondence which is, as I have said, relative 
' to the matter. } 
a Secondly, I would like to present to you, in their entirety, the registration 
_ certificates, each and every one, for the sheep previously owned by Mr. Rock 
§ -and now buried. In addition to that, along with these, are requisitions for 
§ cheque payments covering these sheep. | : 
2 In these registration certificates, you will note, if you examine them, that 
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in addition to the actual certificate—can you see that—which is the original 
. certificate issued to the breeder by the livestock record—I must tell you, of 

course, that the health of animals division does not pay compensation for any 

animal reputed to be a purebred, unless the registration certificate for that 
animal is turned over to us, and is registered in the man’s name, who is 

getting the payment for it, or a transfer paper signed by the original owner, 

to the man who is getting the payment. These certificates are kept and of 

course must accompany the health of animals division compensation requests, 

to the treasury office. So these certificates, ever since payment was made, 
have been in the hands of the treasury office and we borrowed them from the 
treasury officer, Mr. Anderson, at 8.30 o’clock this morning, in order to bring 
them here. 

I have said, a number of lambs were born, of course, following evaluation, 
and some had been born prior to evaluation. There was not time to get all 
of these lambs registered. It was agreed, upon checking with the Canadian 
_ National Livestock Records, that if Mr. Rock would prepare an application for 
registration of these lambs, these applications for registration would be 
submitted to the Canadian National Livestock Records, and if they approved 
of them, in other words, they decided that this animal was eligible for 


{ 
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registration, we would pay on the basis of a registration, rather than go to 
the trouble of having them registered. Each one of these applications for 
registration is stamped, by the Canadian National Livestock Record, February 
20, 1955, and on the bottom is typed, “eligible for registration. Certified correct 
B. McCord, registrar”. If we were willing to pay the 50 cents, or the dollar, 
that is required for each registration, we could submit these applications, at 
any date—in spite of the fact that the sheep are dead and buried—to the 
Canadian National Livestock Records and they would be quite happy to issue 
pedigree papers for each and every one. It seems unnecessary, from our 
point of view, to spend money, having them registered, when this has been 
accepted by them. 

I might point out, while perhaps it is not my concern, that it will be 
impossible for any officer from the Canadian National Livestock Records, to 
bring with him the pedigrees for the Rock sheep, because these are the 
pedigrees for the Rock sheep. 

Mr. Chairman, I can give to you these puater ae certificates. It is not for 
me to say, obviously, how long you can keep them, or what you do with them. 
I can merely tell you that I have borrowed them from the treasury office, with 
my personal promise that I will return the certificates to them. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. How many. actual registration certificates have you as opposed to the 
applications? How many have actually been processed, and how many of those 
certificates are there?—-A. You mean how many registration. certificates as 
opposed to applications for registration? 

Q. Yes.—A. I suppose Dr. Moynihan could get busy and count them, if 
that is all right with the chairman. I have not counted them. 

Thirdly, Mr. Chairman, I had hoped at this time to be able to present to 
you all of the ear-tags removed from the Rock flock. We were not sure whether 
we could find them or not, but fortunately they had not been thrown out, and 
they were found in the Calgary office. We have arranged to have those in here. 
I presume that, perhaps, the plane is late, although we had expected them to 
be here by this time. They certainly will be here some time this morning, 
and I will be pleased to hand over to you all of the ear-tags that were taken 
from the Rock flock. 

In respect to these ear-tags, there has been some suggestion, as I read in 
Hansard, of skullduggery. I can suggest that you can examine these ear- tags 
and ascertain if they have been tampered with, in order to remove them from 
the sheep. Certainly any form of skullduggery would simply imply that there 
had been connivance, and that the ear-tag had been removed from one sheep 
and put into another sheep. I think one may look at the ear-tags—I am quite 
frank, and I hope I am not taking a chance, because I have not seen those 
tags but, I am certain that an examination of them will indicate that there 
is no evidence that they have been tampered with. 

In conclusion, sir, may I again refer to the skullduggery, and this again 
may not be my place, and I do not,know specifically to whom that refers, but 
on behalf of the veterinary officers of the health of animals division, I think, 
sir, that I must tell you, as the officer in charge of the health of animals 


division, that I have complete and utter confidence in the integrity of every ty 


officer of that division. 

Some Hon. MEmMBERS: Hear, eae 

The Witness: I should certainly be more surprised than anyone else if 
it were possible to prove to me, or to anyone, that any officers of the health 
of animals division had connived in any way to defeat the Department of 
Agriculture, the government of Canada, or in fact Mr. ite ages It is my honest 
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; opinion, sir, that all officers of the department, engaged in this work, have 
- done their utmost to be honest, fair and just, to both their employer, and the 


public. Thank you. 


The CuHarrmMaAN: Before we go on, in view of the fact that these certificates 


- are in the personal care of the witness, possibly those members of the committee 


who wish to have a look at them, had better do so immediately following the 


meeting. We will not be able to keep them in our possession, although, 
Dr. Wells could probably bring them back at the next meeting. As far as 
these letters are concerned, they will be left with the clerk, and anyone who 
wishes, can have a look at the letters, and make a copy of them if they so wish. 
I do not think it would be=the wish of the committee to have these printed, 
because they are thoroughly lengthy. Anyone who wishes can come over 


and have a look at them. 


Mr. Goope: Mr. Chairman, before you make that decision, I would like 
you to ask Mr. McCullough whether he agrees with that ee in 
regard to the certificates. a 


Mr. McCuL.LoucH (Moose Mountain): I am sorry, I was not eee 


The CHAIRMAN: I made the suggestion, with regard to these papers, which 
are really in the care of Dr. Wells, who is personally responsible for them, 
that anybody who wanted to have a look at them should do so after the meeting, 


because he will take them with him, and quite possibly bring them back, if 


there is a later meeting. As far as these letters are concerned, they will be 
left, and tabled with the committee, and anybody who wishes can have a look 
at the letters. I asked the committee if this was agreeable, and I took it that 
it was. 


Mr. McCuttoucH (Moose Mountain): I am perfectly agreeable to that, 
Mr. Chairman, although the gentleman is now counting the actual registra- 
tions, and counting the applications for registration.’ I think when we have 
that information available to the committee—other than perhaps having one 


_ of these completed registrations as an exhibit—that is a completed document 


of registration—perhaps, I will have no other quarrel. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any questions of the witness? 


By Mr. Argue: : 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions have. merely for the purpose of — 


- getting some information. I do not have any charge to: make myself, however, 


as I see it, the purpose of the committee, is to clear up the widespread 
rumour. and suspicion, shall we say, that has been referred to by Mr. 
McCullough. 

The last time we were discussing contagious diseases was at the time of 
the outbreak of foot and mouth disease. I think all the members of the 
committee at that time learned a great deal, and if I might say so, I think 
some of the officers, appearing before the committee at that time, picked up 
some information themselves, as the proceedings went along. I am not ques- 
tioning you as an expert but as somebody who is not acquainted in this 
particular field. But could you tell us how serious the disease scrapie is 
considered as a contagious.disease both in Canada and in other countries? 
Is it usual in Canada and in other countries that once there is a suspicion 
of it or once it is diagnosed, the animals are slaughtered? 


Mr. GoopE: Mr. Chairman, on a matter of privilege, before the question 
is answered; both Mr. McCullough and Mr. Argue said this morning that their 
questions were based on rumours. My information is that they are based on 
something entirely different. Mr. McCullough said at page 2923 that he was 
inclined to believe the rumours. He said in the house “I am: inclined to 
believe those rumours’’, I think that is a serious charge to make. 
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Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I think this com- 


mittee would want to clear the air and to clear up the parties involved from 
the persistent rumours which I mentioned in the house. If it does that, I 
think it will have performed a very good thing. I am concerned, as I indicated 


in the house, because I myself .belong to the Canadian Hereford Livestock — 


Association. I think it is a bad thing, sir, for any rumours to persist in the. 


purebred industry of this country. Secondly, if rumours persist that there 


could have been substitution in regard to this flock, then it is something that Ee 


am sincerely interested in having cleared up. 

I have been very interested in Dr. Wells’ statement here today. I hope 
he will give the committee and me some credit, -as a member of parliament, 
for feeling as I do that here there was a payment of $100,000 paid to one single 
individual for the destruction of his herd. We are responsible members of 
parliament. When rumours persist, I think we should try to have them 
cleared up. 

I do not’ think it is fair and I do not think it - is reasonable otherwise. 


The members of the committee want to be clear on the matter and to have 


those rumours substantiated. I say they have been persistent. I made a 
speech in the house last year. It was brought up again by the member for 
‘McLeod, I think, Mr. Smith, here, who is a member of another political party, 
and by Mr. Charlton, in the house last year. As a matter of fact I think 
he was the first one to say that there was a persistent rumour. And Mr. 
Charlton of course is a veterinarian. 


Fates 


My purpose in bringing this up is purely and simply to try to get to the . 
bottom of this matter. As you know, I made a statement having to do with 


registrations and that I didn’t think the minister could produce the registrations. 
I am going to let the matter stand at the moment and ask Dr. Wells some 
questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, before we go on to the questions I think | 


Mr. Hanna has something to say. 


Mr. Hanna: In order to help ourselves to get to the bottom of this, T 


wonder if the hon. member will tell the committee why he said he was inclined 
to believe the rumours. He may have some information which we do ger have. 
I would like to know what it is. 


Mr. SHAW: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that it is not a proper question. I may | 


secure certain information which may be proven to be wholly false. Yet, on the 
basis of that information there may be rumours which I would feel inclined to 
believe. Therefore I submit that it is not a proper question at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is something for Mr. McCullough to answer. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I have already asked 
a question of Dr. Wells. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Argue has the floor. 

Mr. ARGUE: I do not mind yielding it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GoobE: We are still speaking on a question of privilege, Mr. Chairman. 
I may be subject to correction but I believe Mr. McCullough must accept 
_responsibility for the statement he made in the house. The speaker has told 
the house many times that members of parliament must be responsible for what 
they say on the floor of the house. Therefore I think Mr. McCullough—perhaps 
I may use these words—should be gentleman enough to say to this committee 
now that he accepts responsibility for the statement he made in the house, 

Mr. ARGUE: That has nothing to do with this at all. 


= 
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Mr. McCuULLOUGH (Moose Mountain): As far as the statement I made in ~ 


the house is concerned, I am responsible for it. 
Mr. Goober: That is all I want. You have answered my question. 
Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Fine! 
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By Mr. Argue: f 
Q. I think Dr. Wells is now ready 6 answer my question.—A. You asked 
me about the relative importance of scrapie economically as a disease? 
Q. Yes.—A. It is an extremely difficult question to answer. The relative 
importance, economically, of the disease is based on a number of factors. First 
of all, there is the morbidity factor. The disease must be compared with the 
mortality of the disease. Some diseases with a high morbidity represent a loss 


--of weight, a loss of food, a loss of care, and a loss of time. They will cost the 


individual and the country more than diseases which have an extremely short 


_ duration but a high mortality, because you have to put more time and care 


and money into their growing. In addition to that, there is another factor which 
has a considerable bearing on the economic importance of the disease to the 
country. It is due to what other countries think of the disease. : 

For example, the attitude towards scrapie in the United Kingdom is that 
while it is a bit of a nuisance, yet economically they have not considered for 


- 200 years that the disease to any extent has jeopardized the existence of the 


domestic sheep industry in the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand they do feel the existence of scrapie in the United 


Kingdom by the embargoes in Australia, New Zealand and Canada of the 


export of sheep from the United Kingdom to those countries because of the 
existence of that disease in the United Kingdom. And the same thing applies 
to Canada. 

' We in Canada at the moment could not suggest that ecOnonieale scrapie 
was going to ruin the domestic sheep industry over night. But on the other 
hand, if the United States decided that because of the incidence or lack of 
control of scrapie in Canada they could very well refuse to accept our sheep, 
that fact would make scrapie over night a much more economically serious 
disease than it has been hitherto. 


Q. If scrapie breaks out in a flock in the United Kingdom would they 


ordinarily slaughter the flock?—A. No. 


@. Or in the United States?—A. Yes. 


Q@. What about Australia?—-A. They have not yet had any outbreaks in so 
fas as I am aware. 


Q@. Is there any other important sheep eAdtoing nation in the eon 
which destroys its flocks?—-A. No sir, no; certainly not to my nom lees or 
with which we have contacts. 

Q. Putting the question the other way, has it always been the ne 
in Canada when scrapie has been diagnosed in a flock, that the flock is 
destroyed?—A. Yes. The first information in Canada we had of scrapie was in 
1939. When that information finally reached the office of the health of animals 
division, by that time the sheep had all been sold for slaughter by their owner 
who was not dependent entirely on his sheep operation for his living. When 


his sheep had become sick, and when he learned from the veterinarian that 


the disease was scrapie, he simply sold them off in the market. 

Scrapie was then made a reportable disease under the Animal Contagious 
Disease Act on April 4, 1945. That was the date of the order in council which 
made scrapie a reportable disease. . 

Q@. When there is a reportable disease, it does not necessarily follow that 


the flock is destroyed?—A. No, it does not necessarily follow. It depends 


entirely on the necessity of eliminating the animals so as to prevent the spread 
of the disease from one premises to another. 

Q. It is not-in the same category, I take it, as the diseases which are set 
forth in the animal contagious diseases act itself?—-A. It is in the same category 
as some of them, but with some of them it is not. 
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Q. When a tag has been placed in the ear of a sheep—again I am not an 
authority on this—is that tag then considered rather permanent as far as its 
staying on that sheep is concerned, or is it something which may be lost, rather 
infrequently, or often lost?—-A. Tags are lost on occasion. I would say in- 
frequently, but nevertheless they do come out. They may be torn out if the 
sheep runs through brambles or hedges, or comes in contact with barbed wire 
fences. Then the tags may be torn out. If there is no other identification or 


description—perhaps I should not say that—it would be necessary to have © 


contact with the livestock records, but it is my understanding that when a 
tag is torn out, the owner may furnish an affidavit to the effect that this is the 
particular sheep from which the tag was torn; and if the national livestock 
records are prepared, they may authorize him to put ina new tag. But I must 


say that it does not come under our jurisdiction. I mean that we must simply 


accept the Canadian Livestock Records as the registration body and if they 
ay it is bona fide, then we agree. 

Q@. From your experience would you care to say hat proportion of your 
tags are lost?—-A. Oh, that would be extremely difficult to say. 

Q. Would it be one per cent, ten per cent, or fifty per cent?—A. That is 
an extremely difficult question and it would be hazardous on my part to try 
to answer it. But speaking personally I would suggest that one per cent 
would be’ the most. That is just a guess. ; 


Q. When the tags were lost in connection with the Bos you refer to in 
the United States, was any application made by the owner for new tags?— 
A. Well, those sheep would be registered in the United States herd book. So 
if the man could demonstrate to the United States authorities that those sheep 
came from a herd which was registered in Canada, then the United States 


herd book people would have some way of knowing about the case and could 


provide for re-registration. 


Q. You do not know of any particular incidence of circumstances such as 
the loss of tags in this case?—-A. No, except the statement of the pathologist 
making the examination and his findings that he had no tagged identification 
for them. 


Q. The first quarantine against the Rock sheep was March 26, 1954.— 
A. Some Hansard chap took my notes. 

Q. They do that with us all the time. What was the date of that statement? 
Oh yes, March 26, I have it in my notes, that the quarantine was lifted on 
May 10 of the same year.—A. Yes, I think So. 

Q: That was within two months?—-A. No, less than that, sir; Neen vee 
March 26— 3 

The CHAIRMAN: To May 10th. 

The WITNESS: A matter of six weeks. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. It was a matter of six weeks. Would you not know in analyzing the 
basis for compensation whether it was customary for Mr. Rock during that 
period of time, the month of Aprik, whether it would be usual to sell quite a 
number of sheep that he would have during that time because is it not the 
lambing time or very close to it?—A. Yes. 


Q. Is that not-the general season of the year when the fewest number 


of sheep would-be. slaughtered? I do not know if that is right, but it would 
seem that way.—A. Like you, I do not know. But I would agree with you 
that if I were put to thinking about it, I would say that too. But I do not 


know. Obviously that is lambing time, and less movement certainly would. 


take place then than at any other time. 


« 
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Q. It would seem to me that the economic loss suffered by Mr. Rock during 
that time would not be too severe if the quarantine was taken off later. He 
_ said there were 142 visits to the premises following the lifting of the quarantine 
until late in the fall—aA. No, no. I said there were 142 premises visited in 
- Canada. 

Q. Who made the visits?—A. Veterinary officers of the health of animals 
division. 

Q.In each case?—A: Yes. 

Q. Would you have any idea as to the number of sheep Mr. Rock sold 
from his flock between the time the quarantine was lifted in the spring and 
the time it was placed on again later in the year?—-A., No. We can get it 
through our reports which we have. All sales were reported to us. 

Q. I would like to have that information—A. The number of sheep he 
sold between the first and the second quarantine? 


Q@. Yes. Also if you have it the number of sheep he ordinarily would 
~ -sell in the appropriate period in the year so that we could compare whatever 
‘factor was given for economic loss in that period?—-A..There was no factor 
given for economic loss in that period. That is a period in which an owner 
must take his chance. We use this quarantine weapon in many instances 
and must. do so in order to protect the livestock industry in general. ° Unless 
_ the animals are ordered destroyed we do not pay for economic loss suffered 
under quarantine. 
| Q. The only economic loss for which you pay is for the actual loss of 
_ the animal?—A. When the sheep are destroyed. 
Q. At the time?—A. Yes. Let me point out one more thing, if I may, 
with respect to your request for the list of sheep. ~ I could not tell you how 
many Mr. Rock would normally sell during any one period. In the investigation 
of disease you do obtain from owners lists of sales. They must cooperate 
. and they do cooperate. Those lists of sales which they give us are obtained 
from them with the understanding this is their own personal ‘business. In 
other words they tell us for purposes of disease control to whom they have 
sold animals and how many animals they have sold. We assure them that the 
information is not for the public. Wedo not go around and tell everyone any 
individual’s ‘business and I think that is only fair. If aman is to give us the 
details of his business operation we must give him assurance that the details 
of his business operation will not be made public. 
Q. I am not looking for this detailed information—A. We cannot give 
you the total value of the sheep he sold. I do not even know it and I doubt if 
I have authority to ask him for it. I can ask him where he sold them and 
how many. 
®Q. No one has that authority when sete out the basis for compensa- 
_  tion?—A. No, because compensation is paid on market value at the time of the 
slaughter on the assumption that the animals did not have to be slaughtered, 
-. because-of disease. x 
, Q. You said there was another visit made to the premises; there was a 
- suspicion of the disease on October 18, 1955. Again I am not trying to get you 
to agree to something you did not say. There was a period in the fall between 
the time of the suspicion and the time of the subsequent quarantine?—A. Yes. 
Q@. As I understood your evidence earlier with the first outbreak of the 
disease the quarantine was put on panies ately. the information was made 
available?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Will you explain why the different practice was followed in the fall of 
leaving the quarantine off even though there was some suspicion of disease? 
- J take it there was a suspicion of disease.—A. Yes. 


— *" 
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Q. Between October 18 and December 2?—-A. Yes. I have said the 
quarantine weapon is an extremely serious one and an extremely valuable one 
and in order not to reduce its value and in order to enhance values of disease 
control generally we must be very careful not to, may I say, overuse the 
weapon. In the first instance when it was reported to us that scrapie did exist 
in the United States our first reaction was to tie the flock up in order to see if 
there was anything wrong with it. We tied it up for six weeks and examined 
all the sheep. We also examined those which had what, upon clinical suspicion, 
might be construed to be scrapie. That was totally negative. We then felt, 
particularly on the basis there was no concrete evidence in the United States 
that the sheep in question were in fact Rock sheep, that perhaps it was not in 
fact as represented. However, the flock was kept under continual observation. 
There are many things which make sheep develop itchiness and twitching 
such as indigestion and overfeeding. So when sheep come along with an 
initial stage of itchiness or twitching our veterinary officers, who I am pleased 


to say are well trained in observation, examine all the sheep and if they see 


any sign regardless of how slight it seems they mention it in their report. 


It was mentioned in the man’s report, but he did not consider it was sufficient’ 


to justify quarantine. He went back later and thought perhaps these symptoms 
had manifested themselves just a little more to justify quarantine. 


@. How many animals showed signs of the disease on October 18? 
Mr. McCuLtoveH (Moose Mountain): He said three rams. 
The Witness: Three rams and one ewe which came in subsequently. 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. On December 14 were there any more?—-A. Three rams and one ewe. 


@. There.were four on October 18 and only'4 on December 14?—-A. There 
were three on the first or initial investigation which he thought showeg some 
evidence. 


Q. And how many on December 14?—A. Four, the three rams he had seen 
originally plus one Hampshire ewe which Ue ee deers, died at the Lethbridge 
experimental station and the brain and spinal cord were sent to Hull and 
were found to be histopathologically negative. 


Q. How many of the brains and spinal cords examined showed evidence?— 
A. I think I will have to leave that to the animal pores who took the 
specimen. 


Q. You do not have the evidence as to whether there was one or two or 
half the flock?—-A. I would be speaking from memory if I gave it. It is my 
assumption there were no definite positive cases.detected. I am speaking from 
memory, but my memory leads me to believe there were ten cords which 
gave some slight indication of neurodegeneration which is different from 
neurovacuolization, but which might be the early stages of neurovacuolization. 


Q. In testing all the sheep which were slaughtered was there only one 
which showed a completely positive indication?—-A. No. There were more than 
that. Subsequent to the initial diagnosis another sheep was sent which was 
positive. 


Q. How many were positive in the whole flock?—-A. Two were eee ee 
at the laboratory. But I hasten to tell you the fact that one does not find 
vacuolization in the spinal cord when a sheep is killed, prematurely is 
no indication. If we could kill a sheep which showed evidence of having 


mii 


scrapie in advance of its normal death termination and decide then whether 
it did or did not have scrapie that would be evidence, but the histopathological 


changes which must take place are not progressed to the termination of a 
sheep’s illness through death. 
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By Mr. Richardson fragt 
~Q. Notwithstanding the fact that you found cue few with the 
disease, would you under the same set of circumstances, prior to their destruc- _ 
tion, have ordered their destruction today?—A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Notwithstanding the fact that you found relatively few who might have 


g- 


had this disease after their destruction would you, prior to the destruction 


having the same set of circumstances, today have ordered destruction?—A. Yes. 


_ There was definite evidence that scrapie was in the flock. 


By Mr. Smith (Battle River-Camrose): 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Wells a annetian dealing with 


4 the devaluation of the flock. I understood him to say the officials of his depart- 


ment valuated Mr. Rock’s flock.—A. Yes. 
Q. And he submitted to you their total findings and the ariount to be 


paid in the way of compensation?—A, Yes. 


Q. Was that done on a flock basis or on the basis of evaluation of each 
fydividual animal?—-A. Here again I would prefer to leave discussion of the 
values to Mr. Graham who was in fact responsible for it. 

Q. I believe you mentioned they were ake wii on the basis of market 
price?—A. Yes. . 

Q. That is true?=—AZ Yes. They are foniitilated at a price pes would 
bring on the open market should they not be ordered destroyed. 

Q. Thank you. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. May I say I believe Dr. Wells indicated it was on January 24, 1956, 


bs that final quarantine was imposed upon this herd and right along with can 


order was issued for the destruction of the flock? Am I correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. May I ask, doctor, what exactly is involved and done when. you impose 


quarantine and order a flock destroyed, that is with respect to ascertaining 


the number of animals and the identification of the animals. What exactly 
are the records that are completed right then and there?—-A. The sheep are 
counted. | 

Q. The sheep are counted. That is number one?—A. That : is all. 

@. Do you examine your tags immediately?=-A. No. One would-examine 
their tags if one were dealing with a matter of 10, 12, or 15 sheep, but other- 
wise the sheep would be counted with the pedigree papers for identification 
purposes. ! 

Q. Surely you are - not suggesting to me if there were only 10 sheep you 


would follow one course of procedure but if there were 674 the procedure 


would be different?—-A. Yes. I am suggesting that. I think that is a very, 
very reasonable suggestion to make. 

Q. After the herd was quarantined on J anuary 24, 1956, and you ordered 
it destroyed what supervision by officials of the department was carried on? 
Did you keep a man on the spot to determine whether or not the same sheep 
that were ordered destroyed were the sheep which were retained there under 


_ quarantine? Did you keep a man on the spot?—-A. No, sir. But here again 
we were dealing with sheep which were all tagged. 


Q. That is correct?—A. And the identification registration papers were in 


- the hands of the owner. In addition to that we were dealing with a man with 


whom we had dealt for the past few years under quarantines and visits back 
and forth and this man had cooperated with us and had, in fact, first reported 


_the condition to us himself. It did not come in through a back door but rather 


through the man himself. 
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Q. Mr. Chairman, I am not questioning the integrity of Mr. Rock at this 


moment. I am anxious to know, point number one, when the flock was » 


quarantined and condemned did you make no record of the sheep in the sense 
that each individual sheep could be identified? —-A. No. That is true, sir. 

@. You maintained no supervision over.the herd between that date, 
February 27, 1956— -—A. Not constant supervision, no, sir. 

Q. You did not maintain constant supervision. Then, may I ask this: a 
certain number of lambs were born after the herd was quarantined and 
condemned; and before compensation was paid to Mr. Rock?—A. Yes, there 
was a limited number of lambs born. 

-.Q. What did you do to make certain that all the lambs, which were 
presumed to have been born to the ewes that had been quarantined, were in 
fact their lambs?—-A. Because Mr. Rock had signed an affidavit, in requesting 
registration for each and every one of these lambs, that they were in fact 
the offspring of the ewe named in this application. 

Q. But you maintained no supervision to make certain that that fact was 
so?—A. I can say, as I have said, having dealt with Mr. Rock for two years, 
that his integrity, as far as we were concerned, was such that we did not 
need to place a man on the gate, or place a man on his farm. 


Q. May I ask one final question. Am I right-in assuming that it was 


possible to make certain substitutions between the date the herd was condemned, 
and the date that the destruction of the herd commenced? Let me say this, 
this is more important than some may assume at this point——A. If you wiil 
excuse me, sir, while I am not in a position to make suppositions, and at least 
I assume not, I would say this, that the possibility of making substitutions is 


extremely remote, because to make substitutions, it would be necessary to take ~ 


the tag out of one ear, which would create a:bending of the tag, and put it, 


into another ear, because the tag has to be in the ear. Secondly, when the 


tag was taken out of the ear—and this is most important—when a purebred : 


tag is taken out of an ear, and if it was, as you suggest, put in another ear, 
it would automatically make the purebred sheep worthless. In other words, 
the purebred sheep is only good if it can be identified with its pedigree. 

Q. Doctor, may I ask you this: would it be possible to substitute one sheep, 
with a tag in its ear, for another sheep with a tag in its ear?—-A. No, because 
the tags have to heave the same number. 

Q. Yes, but you stated that you kept no record of ear-tags after you 


condemned the flock on January 24, 1956, and you did know what the numbers 


_ were on the tags in the ears of eee sheep?—-A. We know that all the sheep 
that Mr. Rock had on his premises were registered, and there are the certificates. 
It would be worthless for him to-go into the country and buy a sheep with, 


let us say a tag number 4000X on it and put it in his flock as 4000X when he 
did not have a pedigree for it, and take a sheep with tag number 2000X out 


of his flock and send it away. 
Some Hon. MempBers: Hear, hear. 
The WITNESS: I am serious, sir. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. I realize that, and so am I, doctor. There are two things that I should 
just like to mention. There could be a very good reason.for it—because some 


sheep are worth a good deal more than others—where a man may have an — 


interest in more than one flock of sheep, with registrations under his own 

name.—A. Yes, but bear this in mind, that would not work out. In the first 

place, they would have to be transferred. ; 
Q. They would still be maintained under his own name?—A. That is 


possible. However, I think that, perhaps, with respect to'this registration Ne tee 


again, it cannot be referred to Mr. Rock. 
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Gs Yes—At In our opinion, and in answer to your general line of inquiry, 
there was no substitution, nor would there be any value of substitution because, 


if a sheep were Sibstituted, and an ear-tag switched, the sheep becomes value- 


less, without the identification that must be necessary to tie it to the pedigree. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might 
be permitted to question Dr. Wells, since we have come to this point, as I think 
it would be the natural fodow-up on questions already put to him. 

Q. Dr. Wells, your position, of course, is head of the health of animals 
branch?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are a very qualified veterinarian, but, I rohtee if you would say 
that you are an authority on the method of registration of sheep, and the 
recording of them?—A. As I have already suggested, such is not the case, no. 

Q. So you have said, I think, Dr. Wells, and admitted too, that there was 
quite a lapse of time. between the first time the sheep came under surveillance, 
and the time they were destroyed, is that not true? There would De certain 
lambs dropped in that flock during that period?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not true that some of those lambs would not have any health of 
animals branch ear-tags or Canadian National livestock records ear-tags in 
their ears during that period?—A. Well, they are not born with tags in 
their ears. ; 

'Q. That is correct—A. But what happens is this: immediately they are 
born, Mr. McCullough, the owner inserts the tag. In this instance, when a lamb 
is born, Mr. Rock takes the lamb, and he knows it by its affiliation to its mother, 
and puts a tag in its ear. Here are two lambs. They are twins, so there are two 
to be registered here. He puts these two as FUR-237L, and FUR238L. He puts 
those two tags, one in each of the lamb’s ears, because there are two lambs 
registered on this one application, because they are twins. He puts these two 


tags in their ears, fills out his application, and signs it, indicating—“I declare 


I own the above-named animals at the time of birth, and that the foregoing 


- information is in accordance with my private record and, to the best of my 


knowledge and belief true, ahd that the above-named animal or animals are 
actually identified as indicated.”’ 

Then Mr. Rock must sign that, so that regardless of whether we are there 
to condemn the animals, or Sane Ries we are not there, Mr. ee oe just as 
soon as these lambs are born they are going to be fapaed.. 

@. Would you be prepared to say, Mr. Wells, that these tags cannot be 


taken out? I am familiar with the type which is usd by the Canadian Hereford 


Breeders Association, by the breeders, and up until very recently, that tag was 
made by the Ketchum Manufacturing Company of this city, and was a tag 
which could be changed?—-A. Could be removed, that is right. 

Q. The health of animals branch, your own specific branch, had a definite 
tag, which no other breeder was allowed to use, which was a type of tag that 
could not be molested or changed without, pretty certainly— A. Without 
breaking off the tip. 

Q.. Yes, that is right. Can you give me the assurance that all the tags used 
by this breeder were tags which could not be changed?—-A. No, I cannot give 
you that assurance, sir. 

Q. There you are. Some of these lambs came during that time. On the 
basis of the evidence of the integrity of this breeder, you are prepared to say 
there were no substitutions, and that is pretty well the only basis on which 
you say there were no substitutions?—-A. And the fact that, while we did not 
have the man on the gate, our officer visited the premises during that period. 

@. There were periods when, if for some ulterior motive, some of these 
sheep could be changed and substituted... Will you admit the possibility of 
that? I think you have already said so. 
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Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Why admit possibilities Submit ‘your evidence that 
they were. . Rae 


By Mr. McCulloch (Moose Mountain): 

Q. If you do not intend to answer that, although I suggest you do answer — 
it, I think it is pretty admissible that there could be.—A. It is possible, sir, for 
each and every one of us here— . 

@. You say a lamb is not born with a tag in its ear, and I agree with that. 
It has to be put in by the breeder himself, and the integrity of that breeder 
must be accepted by the Canadian National Livestock Records in order to 
makt certain that that is a progeny of a certain animal, is that correct?—A. Yes, 
that is right. With respect to this possibility, the only thing I can say is, 
that it might be possible for each and;jevery one of us in this room to go out 
and break a law within half an hour. | | 

Q. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wells has indicated that he cannot see any motive 
for making a substitution. I can suggest a motive which, in this case, I think, 
can be substantiated as being a pretty real one. Is it not true, Dr. Wells, that 
this flock is recognized as one of the outstanding pedigree stock sheep flocks 
in Canada?—-A. Yes, in the North American continent. 

Q. And that some of these animals, or the lambs themselves coming from 
the ewes, or the offspring of outstanding rams would be very valuable?— 
A. Only valuable providing they were accompanied by a legitimate pedigree. 

Q. That is fine, I agree with that, Doctor. Then it would be possible 
for this man to take some of these lambs, and move them to another herd, or to 
another flock, and have them registered under another pedigree, and then be 
able to raise them for show in the Canadian show circuit, is that not correct?— 
A. Certainly not as Rock-bred lambs, no. 

Q. No, of course not.—A. Certainly not with that blood line. 

Q. I am not saying that. I am saying they could be registered under 
another pedigree and then be put on the Canadian show circuit. Then, of course, 
if they were outstanding sheep, they would be eligible for the prize winning 
and other herd build up, is that not possible?—-A. This is, again, sir, a possi- 
bility, and each and-every one of us could defeat the law. 

Q. When you made your first diagnosis of the flock, and during the sub- 
sequent time, when they were put under surveillance, and the ear-tags were 
taken, there was at least six weeks—A. No, no. 

@. From the first time that Mr. Rock’s sheep were utter suspicion: of 
having disease? 


Mr. WHITE (Waterloo South): He was free to sell them then. 


The WITNESS: They were under quarantine for six weeks in the first 
instance. 

re 

By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


@. Six weeks. But, long before that, there was some doubt, or some 
question as to whether or not there was scrapie in his flock?—-A. No, no. On 
the first day that Mr. Rock reported scrapie, March 26, 1954, they were PH 
under quarantine. 

Q. That is right—A. They were under quarantine for six weeks. 

Q. That is right. . 


- By Mr. White (Waterloo South): 


Q. After that he was free to sell them?—A. After the iuehahiinee was | 
lifted on February 4, 1955—no, that is the second page I have, I am sorry. 
May 10th. 


them. | 


— Se 
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By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


Q. They were re- -quarantined on March 26?—A. That is right. They were 
quarantined on March 26, to start HE the very first time. That quarantine 
was lifted on May 10. 


Mr. WHITE (Waterloo South): And from that day he was free to sell 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
Q. And there were some visits made to the premises?—A. That is correct. 
@. And there was no evidence of scrapie?—A. That is right. 
Q. And in October, 1954, three rams were brought under surveillance, 


and I think one ewe. On December 14, 1954 they were quarantined again; 
~ on December 17 there was indication of scrapie, and on January 11, one ewe 


died at lambing time, when they were quarantined?—A. That is right. 
Q. And it was apparently sent to the laboratory at Hull, Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. On February 4 of the same year the flock was again released?—A. That 
is right. 

@. And there were subsequent revisits?—A. That is right. 

Q. Between February 4 and October 18 there were 18 visits, according to 


your evidence?—A. That is right, sir, yes. 


Q. And then again on December 9, 1955, you sent one sheep to the Hull 
jaboratory?—A. Thatvis risht) az \ 

Q. And on January 19, 1955 one died, and it proved positive. I submit 
to this committee that there is a tremendous possibility, at least, of sub- 
stitution.—A. There was no need for substitution, sir. Mr. Rock was free 
to sell and buy, do what he wanted. They were his sheep, except for the 
periods that’ they were under quarantine. On May 10 the quarantine was 
lifted, and on May 11 Mr. Rock was absolutely free to sell sheep anywhere, 
and to anyone that would buy them, and he was free to buy sheep from 
anyone he cared to buy from. 

Q. But from J anuary 24 to the date when this animal died, January 18, 
again there was no personal surveillance on the farm os P. J. Rock?—A, That 
is right. 

@. There could have been substitution during that period?—-A. Except 
that the sheep were counted when the quarantine was put on, and on periodic 
visits, during the quarantine, the number of the sheep was faker) and the sales, 
purchases and deaths were all recorded. 

Q. Can you give me the number.of sheep, Dr. Wells, at the time of the 
quarantine, January 24, 1955? 

Mr. McCussin: Mr. Chairman, there is a raistalee. You are talking about. 
two different years. One is talking about 1955 and the other is talking about 
1956. 

Mr. McCuLtoucH (Moose Mountain) : I am talking about January 24, 


1955, or is it 1956? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: .1956. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
Q. How many sheep were there on January 24, 1956?—-A. This is the order 
of slaughter. 
Q. Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Somebody has suggested that it is one o’clock. Perhaps 
we might have the answer to your question this afternoon. What time shall 
we meet again? Shall we make it 3.30? 
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By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
@. May I have an answer to my question now?—A. 459 sheon 
Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No. That is the earlier date? 
Mr. McCutLtoucH (Moose Mountain): It went up ina few weeks. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you clear on that? 
The WITNESS: This is the order of slaughter. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 

Q. 200 sheep turned up between January 24 and a few days later?—A. I 

shall have to check this. This is only a copy. I shall have to check it. . This 

is what it says. However, I will check it and let you know. Even if that is 
the thing, it is still within reason. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 
Q. Apparently there were only three or four sheep that actually went 
down—A. Yes. Their symptoms developed to a steady termination by death. 
Q. Did the, health ofanimals branch condemn the balance of the flock 
for food purposes?—A. No, that was not entirely necessary, sir. They could 
have been eaten in so far as present knowledge is concerned, governing the 
transmission of scrapie from animals to man. But in this particular situation, 
the specimens that we obtained from the sheep for research purposes were 


much more valuable than the limited value from sheep taken to a SLMS Ler EE, 


plant. 
@. They slaughtered about 650 sheep?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. They were not eaten?—A. No, that was done for clinical evidence. 
Q. Why couldn’t they have been used for human consumption?—A. I have 
already stated that we could get more advantage out of recovering those organs 


for scientific purposes and. research. We must progress with research if: ae 


are going to do anything eventually on scrapie. 


Mr. McCuLLtoucH (Moose Mountain): If you are not going to adjourn, 


I would like to ask the witness some questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: The committee is now adjourned until 3.30 this afternoon. 
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April «3, 1957 
2190) pum. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. We have a quorum now so we might as well 


proceed with the evidence. I believe there were a few questions asked of | 


Dr. Wells just. paras we adjourned. I take it that you have the answers now, 


Dr. Wells. 


Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director RCE ENT: Health of Animals Division, 
Department of Agriculture, recalled: 


The WITNESS: Yes, it was a question by Mr. McCullough. I referred this | 


morning to ear-tags, and these are they. I have not opened them. I cannot 


- guarantee that there are 654 in there but— 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
Q. How many do you think there should be there?—-A. I think there 
should be—there were 654 sheep slaughtered. Two of those sheep had gone 
to the Animal Diseases Research Institute in Hull, and one had gone to Leth- 


; bridge which brought it down to 651, and there were at least three identified by 


tattoo, without ear-tags. That would bring it down to 648, but.as I say, I 
have never seen the tags. 

@. You used the figure 654. I was under the impression that there were 
674.—A. No sir, that has been an error. There were 654. 

@. When was that error established?—-A. That error was established 


ae prior to the payment of the compensation. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpIner: I think it was established last session when I 
gave an answer, from memory, in the house, and said 674. 

Mr. McCunLoucH (Moose Mountain): Well, Mr. Chairman, at this 
point I think we can refer to it again. On page 5960. of the Hansard ot last 
year the minister says this, and I quote, him on this page: 

I am not going to argue the wiechon as to whether the sheep were 
worth that much; I do not know to my own knowledge, but I would 
like to correct a figure I gave when I spoke on the wee. There were 
674 of these sheep. : | 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I am just telling you that that figure was wrong. 
I needed to correct it the second time apparently. It should have read 654. 


Mr. McCu.L.toucH (Moose Mountain): Let it rest at that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: The tags are here and are available for anyone to have a 
look at them if they so wish, and they will remain here. 

Mr. McCuLtoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can 
have one of the officials open this package and count the ear tags. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suppose we could have that done; we could have some- 
ene do it after the meeting or get someone to do it now. Is there any signi- 
ficance in getting the figure now or do you want that done now. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I feel, Mr.,Chairman, it should be 


done now, when we are in committee and I would suggest that it be done 


if it is convenient. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
Q. I should like to ask you, Dr. Wells, at the time of the quarantine on 


- January 24 I understood you this morning to say there were 459 sheep on 
- the Drumheller farm of Mr. P. J. Rock.—A. That is right, sir, yes. 


a 
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Q. That was the first valuation; eee was the first valuation? aa On 
February 1. , 

Q@. And when was it completed, sir?—A. It was completed—the canlae was 
completed on that day, February 1. 

Q. That is, a complete valuation was completed?—A. The complete check 
of the pedigrees. With respect to the valuation, again, as I have said this 
morning, that was handled by the livestock division. Mr. Graham was in 
charge of that, in the livestock division. 

Q. You would not care to comment because you are not too familiar with 
just what took place?—-A. Yes, except to say that on February 1 a complete 
count of the flock took place aid a complete identification of pedigrees. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I point out that Mr. Graham is here and can answer 
all those questions. May we finish the questions directly related to Dr. 
Wells and then call Mr. Graham. 5 


Mr. McCuttoucH (Moose Mountain): That is exactly what Iam doing. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): | 

Q. Mr. Chairman, from January 24, 1956 to March 2 there was a period 
of 34 days, being the 34 days between the time in which the flock was 
quarantined and the date of execution of the flock. Is that correct?—-A. The 
final execution of the flock, yes. The execution was started on rele os ait, 

@. And finally completed on March 2?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Now I think, Doctor, it would be fair to say, would it not, that since 
you indicated this morning you had no officials permanently on the farm, that: 
if there was a motive, then there could be exchanges—if there was'a motive in 
so doing. . sks 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The man is here to answer that. 


The WItNEss: I must make that clear. The sheep were quarantined on 
January 24, and on February 1 Mr. Graham got a count on them and— 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 

@. The ear-tags were not taken?—-A. Yes the ear-tags were taken and the 
pedigrees examined and a complete list of the sheep was made on February 1. 

Q@. What date, sir?—-A. February 1. ; 

Q. From January 24 when there was quarantine, there were no ear- ibis 
just the count taken?—-A. No, there were no ear-tags then. . 

 @. At that time how many mature sheep were on the farm?—A. There 
was a total count of 459 sheep on the farm. 

Q. How many of those were adult sheep or mature sheep?—A. I do not 
know, Sir. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, on a point of order— 

Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): We are going to have him— 

The CHairMAN: A point of order. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garprner: Dr. Wells is in charge in Ottawa. There are 
men here who have been there and know all these things and can give the 
evidence. And in addition to that, when my hon. friend suggests that some- 
thing could have happened on the farm, the man who runs the farm is here, 
too and he can answer those questions. We do not need to presume anything. 

Mr. McCutLtoucH (Moose Mountain): On the point of order, I am just — 
asking the witness before us a fair question. If Dr. Wells— . 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: You are making statements; you are “not asking 4 
questions. Ks . 1 
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Mr. McCuLLoueH (Moose Mountain) : If Dr. Wells says he does not know 
or does not care to comment, that is his privilege. Ido not think the minister 
has a point:of order. 
The CHAIRMAN: But the point is—and you agreed a arene ago—to. restrict 
the question to those directly related to his field; and there is a man to answer 
those specific questions. 


7 
4 
. Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): With all dae deference to what you 
‘ 
" 
Es 


- are saying, is it not within the scope and within the authority of Dr. Wells and © 
his departmental officials to determine what sheep were on that farm. I am 
asking you—and you are sitting there— 


F The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but the man is here to do that. That is what we are 

-.- saying. . 

| Mr. McCuttoucu (Moose Mountain): I am asking Dr. Wells. It is quite 
in order for him to say; if he wishes to hand it to another official it is in order 
for him to do so. It is not fair for the chair to keep interrupting me in my 
cross-examination of this gentleman. : 

| The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment; the chair is not-unfair to you. I have 
only raised the point, once, to make the suggestion that the witness is here 
and available. I am not trying to interrupt you in any way. You are free 

to ask Dr. Wells any questions you like. 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): That is fine. 


SS -S  ee e 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
~Q. Then, Dr. Wells, I am saying that, so far as you are aware, there could 
_ be exchanges of sheep between the date of January 24— 
. An Hon. MEMBER: That is not a question. 

The WITNESS: May I, sir— 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain) :—and March 2. 

The WITNESS: May I, sir, take some time in answering this. I do not want 
to be facetious or smart, or anything like that. But, you have made a state- 
ment, and I do not know whether— 

a @. I asked a question.—A. You made a a ydecaeaes it is not a question. 
q Q. I asked whether it was possible-—A. Well, may I have a minute to 
- answer that. 

Q. I asked a question; is it possible—A. That is not a question. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It is not a proper question. 
Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Yes, it is. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let him answer. 


The WITNESS: May I explain the details of the operation. It will just take 
a minute. The sheep were quarantined on January 24. The total count was 459 
sheep that were taken. They were not detailed on January 24. On February 1 a 
detailed statement or a detailed inventory was taken. 
Now, on your question about the risk of substitution I have only this to say 
with respect to substitution, that it is not practical or not practicable for a 
farmer to make a substitution. He has to have 459 pedigrees—because all these 
; sheep were pedigreed. In order to make a substitution it would be necessary 
for Mr. Rock to go to the country and, first of all, get sheep to put in, because 
‘we have to have sheep. 
Q. But is that not possible?—-A. And having got the sheep, that does not 
accomplish him anything, because all that gives him is a sheep outside his farm, 
without anything on it—except a sheep. Secondly, the sheep is just there—no 


/ 
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pedigree or anything. So that, in order to put any value on that sheep, and in 
order to make any profit or value in substitution, the sheep that he takes ae 
that farm has to have a pedigree attached to it. : 

Now, he cannot get a pedigree attached to it unless he also substitutes a 
pedigree. In order to substitute a pedigree he has to go out and buy a pedigree, 
along with the sheep, and have that pedigree transferred on the Canadian 
National Livestock Records to his farm, and have his good pedigree transferred 
out again. 

So that a substitution is not practicable. Then, a substitution with: Peapect 
to lambs—you said that a man can take a lamb from its mother and feed it 
somewhere else. Well, in order to do that, he would have to raise the lamb with 


a bottle, wherever he takes it. I do not know of anyone who would want 


to raise 50 lambs with a bottle. 


- Q. Why do you use the figure “fifty’?—A. I use that figure—I could have 


used 100, 200, 25, or 10. I used that figure—just took it out of the air. Take any 
number of sheep from here to there and feed them with a bottle—unless he is 
prepared to kill a lamb and leave the mother— 

Q. I am just asking, because I believe you can answer it; is it not possible, 
and is it not done, to put a lamb with a foster mother?—A. It is very very 
rarely done, because foster mothers do not normally accept lambs. That is the 
difficulty when sheep have twin lambs. 

Q. But it is done?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You say, Dr. Wells, that complete detailed information was given on 
Penruary lt-—A Yesvei 
Q. In this file of February 20, which would be 20 days later in 1956, there 
is a letter ‘from: Dr. GyoA. Rose, assistant veterinary director general, to- 
Mr. Rock. 


Dear Mr. Rock, 


It is understood that you are potinerned about the conmeneeien 
being provided to you for purebred animals in your fiock not registered. 


So apparently there was some issue there pending the final payments and 
registration, if they took place, of these sheep.—A. I think it was made_clear 
this morning when it was pointed out to you that there were applications for 
registration agreed to and signed with the statement of acceptance mark by 
the Canadian National peveeeocks Records. 

By Mr. Proudfoot: ‘ : 

Q. If the member for Moose Mountain is implying that these lambs were 
raised by a bottle or in any such way, what would they be worth?—-A. They 
would be worth nothing, sir: 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 00" . 

Q. It is up to thé committee to form their own opinion as to that. But 
if these animals are the only ones, I suggest Doctor, the only way you would 
have of knowing if they were the same animals would be by placing in the 
ear of each one of them a “health of animals’ eartag which I do not think 
could be duplicated.—A. Any breeder could make an application based on the 
tattoo of those sheep. Any breeder-could put his own eartag on such sheep 
to make them conform with his records. ; 

Q. As to the suggestion of whether or not there would be some motive; 
I am not suggesting there was. I am merely trying to find out the possibility. 


There are some members of this committee who would like to see $100,000. 


paid out of the public treasury and not make any examination of it. 


t 


ad 
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Mr: GoopE: On a question of privilege, the hon. member from Moose 
Mountain is making accusations And I must ask that ne name the “some 
members of this committee”. 


Mr. McCuttoucH (Moose Mountain): The members of the committee 


~ cannot be named at the moment until I make the examination. 


The CHairmMaAn: I think this would be a good pince or time to ask the 


committee to refrain from imputing any motives. 


_ Mr. McCuttoucH (Moose Mountain): Imputing any motives to who? 
The CHAIRMAN: I say that this appears to be a good time to remind the 


members of the committee not to impute any motives. When you made the 


statement that there were apparently some members who were not concerned 


. about the spending of $100,000 I feel that is getting pretty close to imputing 


motives, and I want it to clear the air and not to get off on that track at 
the moment. 


Mr. ArGuE: I think the iaputeeons arose earlier. 
‘Mr. Harkness: I suggest that we would make much more Fender progress 
if members of the committee who were not favourably inclined to the questions 
asked or the statements made, would refrain from booing, interrupting, and 
SQ.0n; 7 < 
: Mr. Foret: Why should they? 

Mr. Harkness: I have no axe to grind in the matter. 

Mr. Forcie: Who wants to be jelly bean around here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Order! 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 
Q. The reason I brought this up in the first instance in the House of 
Commons was simply because of the persistent rumours that there had been 
substitution. I have not made categorical charges. I have, brought it up so 


that the air may be cleared. Now a question has been asked by certain 


members. I do not think they have asked any other question than what would 
be the motive. I suggest there could be a motive and'I shall try to explain 
to the committee how it could be done. : 

I think you said this morning that these sheep ould have an eartag ora 
tattoo in their ears? In this flock of P. J. Rock’s, are all sheep at the moment 


q tattooed in their ears? Can you tell me that?—A. No. 


Q. They are not. Then for him to designate an animal and to make an 


application, he could put his own eartag on it and that would be the only 


_ 


; 


J 
. 


identification, would it not?—-A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. The rumours persist for this reason, I think, that here was a valuable 


flock. Nobody in this committee will deny it. He realized, or he could have 


realized, that they were going to be destroyed. So it would be within the 
realm of possibility that if some of these sheep could be saved, they could be 
built up into another herd, into another flock, and that if a substitution could 
be made, of course, of culled animals or animals of lesser value, then the 
build up—lI appreciate what Mr. Rock has gone through. I suggest probably 
he has done a remarkable job of building up a herd. I appreciate that. But 
we are here as public servants to examine, and to see if there is any possibility 
in those rumours. I suggest the fact that for 34 days from the time of the 
quarantine until the final destruction of those animals there were ewes who 
were bearing lambs in this flock. A. No; that is wrong. It was six days. 


_ The sheep were not actually identified until February 1st. 
> Q. Were there no lambs born after that?—A. Yes. There could be lambs 
- born after that. | 
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Q. I thought you said that the ewes were .bearing lambs on this farm. So 
I think it is established at least that you must rely on the integrity of the 
breeder. I am not questioning it at the moment; I am not questioning the 
integrity of the breeder, if he put an eartag on that animal, and if he applied 


for registration, when it would designate the progeny of a certain animal. 


Is that correct?—-A. Yes. 

Q. I am merely saying that if a person had some of these lambs and 
substituted them for others, it would be within the realm of possibility to 
make these exchanges, and that is the only way you would have; it would 
be up to the integrity of the breeder in order to see that they were the proper 
progeny of a certain animal. I think that is all I have to say at this point, 
Mr. Chairman.—A. May I say that in spite of all you have said, he still has 
not a pedigreee for the substitution. 

Q. I might complete my story by saying that it would be pose for a 
person doing this to take a sheep from that farm and take it to another farm 
and to register it as the progeny of another sheep and send in the registration 
and get a certificate, or get it registered. He would not havea registration: 
it is possible that there would be animals registered which are not definitely 
the progeny of certain animals. That is quite possible. There have been 
breeders, certainly in the Hereford Breeders Association, as well as in others, 
where that has been done. I see the witness is nodding his head to indicate 
that it has been done. And purebred breeders have been kicked out of the 
association for that reason. But I contend as to the integrity of the breeder— 
that the Canadian National Livestock Records must depend upon the integrity 
of the breeder in order to establish the proper eligibility and the fact that EY. 
are the progeny of a certain animal. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I point out again tet the livestock branch is — 


represented here. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Well, Mr. Chairman, we cannot 
have everybody on the witness stand at once. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we through with Dr. Wells? 


By Mr. Bryson: 


~Q. No, Mr. Chairman. I have a question. A moment ago you placed. 


great stress on this question of pedigree. Certainly it is something which 


any breeder wants to protect for the sake of his business. And that goes — 


for eartags and all kinds of identification. 

According to the information that was filed this morning, the ‘een sheep— 
and I ask this: question for clarification as to the inability of your department 
to establish the identity of the two sheep which were bought by an American 
breeder from Mr. Rock. According to the information that was filed this 
morning there was a letter among those documents to the effect that those 
sheep had been bought in 1953, in fact one year prior to the first indication 
that there possibly was a diseased condition in the J. P. Rock herd. 

The question I would like to clear up in my mind is this: first of all it 
seems a very strange thing to me that within a very short period of time not 
only would the metal eartag be gone but also the tag from the health of animals 
branch which would also be in that animal’s ear, and which also was not to be 
found. That seems a very strange thing to me. 


But here is something which seems even stranger than that. I presume ; 


that anyone in the United States who would buy two registered sheep from 
J. P. Rock would not buy them to kill and eat them. In all probability they 
cost him a considerable sum of money. I would suggest that anybody who 


obtained or purchased that kind of breeding stock would jealously guard the 


identification of those two animals because it would be impossible for him to 
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register the progeny of those animals without complete Peco iaon data from 
the adult breed. So it seems rather strange to me that there was this laxity, 
and I would like to have some better explanation as to the disposal of the 


- identification. As I remember it this morning you pointed out that your depart- 


¥ ment was not able to identify these two sheep which died of scrapie as coming 


h 
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from the J. P. Rock herd in Drumheller.—A. The only thing I can say in answer 
to that is that in the first place there would be no health of animals branch 


- eartag on those sheep. They would be exported to the United States based on 


their regular eartag, and pedigree identification. Secondly, the information 
I gave you this morning was information provided to us by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the effect that eartags were missing from those 
sheep. 


We did not see the sheep. The Hees had gone through the laboratory for 
a histopathological examination and had in fact been completely burned in an 
incinerator, just as any such remains of sheep are incinerated, even long before 
the matter had been brought to our attention. 
The explanation I gave you this morning was provided to us by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I cannot in any way attempt to explain 
the peculiar circumstances that rant in the United States. These sheep were 


| in the United States. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. On December 9, 1955, one sheep showed signs or symptoms of scrapie, 
and on January 18 that sheep died. This quarantine did not become effective 


until January 24. Was there any control exercized between December 9 and 
January 24? Were any transfers registered of sheep between December 9 and 


January 24? I cannot understand when all the sheep became affected on 
December 9—why the quarantine was not put into operation before January 24. 


- In view of the fact that the quarantine had ‘been in operation before that — 


check was taken, I would expect that just as soon as the sheep showed signs 


of being affected, they would have been immediately put into quarantine.—A. 


We had a recent examination at the laboratory of other sheep which had died 


as these sheep had died. As I said this morning, the seriousness of eliminating 
it rests upon the presence or absence of quarantine and that is something we 
must not lose sight of. In the opinion of the officer examining the sheep the 
‘clinical symptoms established were simply not sufficient to justify an additional 
quarantine of*the flock as had been done on two previous occasions when the 


symptoms apparently were sufficient. 


Q. During that period, from December 9 to January 24, were any sheep 

sold for breeding purposes, and if so have they been traced?—A. Yes. If any 
sheep were sold they have been traced. 
Q. I cannot see why the sheep on Mr. Rock’s farm would have to be 
destroyed any more than the sheep he sold up to December 9, if it were 
considered necessary to destroy all the sheep on the farm’?—A. If any had 
been sold we would have a record and in addition Mr. Rock is here and I trust 
he will be able to answer that question for you. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. Might we at the same time secure information as to how many sheep 


® 


- may have been transferred as well as sold?—-A. From the Canadian National 


- Livestock Records? 


Q. No. By the owner transferring from one farm to another location? — 


_ A: Iam sure Mr. Rock will provide that information. 
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By Mr. Robinson (Bruce): 

@. Having raised quite a few sheep in my day I really appreciate the 
description of scrapie as given by the doctor. When we had a sheep in that 
condition we called it blind staggers. It might have had scrapie. What I am 
interested in is—and this is perhaps something which you may not be able 
to answer—I understand some of the lambs were paid for at registered prices 
without having been registered. Can you tell us where it is found in the act 
that that practice may be permitted or is there any authority for that in the 
act?—A. No, sir. The lambs were not paid for as grades; they were paid for 
as purebred sheep eligible for registration. I explained this morning we have 
applications for registration and these are stamped by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records, ‘‘Eligible for Registration and certified correct, B. McCord, 
the registrar, Canadian National Livestock Records”. What we have to do 
is hand this to the Canadian National Livestock Records with a dollar for 
- each one and we-will be handed a pedigree certificate. These are in. effect 
the equivalent of certificates and we can have a certificate for a dollar for 
each one. ae 

Q. What I am wondering is, is that brought out plainly in the act? Could 
you tell us, if so, in what part of the act it appears?—-A. It is not mentioned 
in the act at all. These are simply purebred registered sheep. 


@. I understand they were paid for before they were registered, Is that - 


right?—A. No. 

Q. The Lambs?—A. ‘No. The certificate cannot be issued by treasury for 
a purebred animal unless we provide treasury with a certificate of registration 
or acceptance of eligibility for registration by the Canadian National Livestock 
Records. There is no chance whatever for a grade animal being paid for as 
a purebred. 

Q. The eligibility is similar to a pedintéa® 7A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. How many sheep in the history of this disease were sick? We have 
had two completely positive tests you said. What was the incidence of this 
disease among the flock? Is it two?—-A. You are not referring to animals 
which are clinically sick? | 

Q. I will appreciate your statement either way.—A. The symptoms clinical 
suggestion of scrape mean nothing by themselves; they must be coupled with 
histopathological findings. 

@. How many of them had climical symptoms?—A. I would have to count 
up those. I have seven here. Now, it would not run to more than a dozen 
altogether. There were other sheep sick on the premises during that period. 
. We have records of sheep dying from algae and pneumonia. 

Q. And old age?—-A. All those things. 

Q. Is it something of a normal pattern in this disease to have a ari 
percentage of the sheep showing clinical symptoms?—A. Yes. 


Q. To say nothing about the smaller percentage of laboratory positive | 


symptoms?—A. Yes. 

Q. This morning when you were giving your evidence, did you tell the 
committee in a very definite and decided way that the laboratory in Hull 
had come to the conclusion beyond any doubt. For instance, some chemical 
tests are positive. Do the people who make these tests use their general 
knowledge about diseases and generally weigh up the indications on one side 
against certain indications on the other and on balance with all the evidence 
come to a decision, or is it absolutely clear and unequivocable?—A. Medical 


“science as separated from chemical science does not produce a reaction in that — 
if you put substances together to get a definite colour, the colour varies 
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according to the amount of each substance you produce. It does not operate 


that way. We know from scrapie you have to have the clinical symptoms 
common to scrapie to get certain definite findings. Neurovacuolization is only 
found when these clinical observations add up to scrapie. That is as conclusive 


as any evidence can be with respect to disease and diagnosis. 


Q@. Would you tell me in the practice of the department what is done to 
place disease in the category in which this is placed? In other words, is it 
possible to place a disease in that particular category at one time, and then 
take it out at some later time; or is it in exactly the same position as the 
diseases listed in the act itself, that is that they cannot be changed.—A. It 
would be possible in accordance with the provisions of the act to move a disease 
in, but to my knowledge certainly and in my experience none have been moved 
out. The decision to ask the authority to have a disease named as a named 


- disease is not done very lightly. Once it has been decided that the character 
of the disease and the economic effect of it on the country is such that an 


owner cannot protect himself against the possibilities of his neighbour not 
doing something, and all these conditions add up to an economic possibility 
approaching difficulties to the livestock industry, then we ask that the disease 
be made a named disease. | : 

Q. Is the incidence of scrapie, in a flock which is infected which ranges 
from one to two per cent showing clinical symptoms, as far as the commercial 


flock is concerned and not a pedigree flock for sale for meat and wool, rather 


a low incidence in connection with which you would consider from time to 
time whether or not the drastic action of slaughter might be employed.— 
A. Scrapie is quite new to Canada. In the United Kingdom where they ignore 
it, in herds it runs up to 20 per cent infection. In addition to that there is one 
more factor other than morbidity and mortality which must be considered in 
deciding whether or not a disease is representing a disaster to the industry. It 
is the attitude of another country toward the disease in this country. May I 
cite the example of France in connection with the foot and mouth disease. 
France has foot and mouth disease perhaps as much if not more than any other 
country in the world and they do very little about it. And the farmers in that 
country go along with it. We look upon it differently and we keep the cattle 


_and livestock of France out of this country because of that condition. If we in 


this country were to permit the development of scrapie to the extent it has 
developed in the United Kingdom today, we would have embargoes on our 


sheep, and not only the purebred sheep but also the export of market sheep. 


Q. This was placed in this category in 1945?—-A. April 4, 1945. 

@. As you have gained experience and have studied the conditions in 
the United Kingdom and the embargoes in the United States you have not 
been moving in the direction of taking this disease out of that category?—A. 


i . No. We have held discussions with the United States with respect to mutual 


operations. 

Q@. Have you ever on the basis of your discussions, study, experience and 
so on, felt that perhaps the knowledge being gained was leading in the 
direction of taking it out?—-A. We had hoped that the knowledge gained would 
eventually lead in the direction of doing something different, but we have 
not yet reached that point. 

Q. If you were thinking of something other than slaughter, what would 


that be?—A. That would depend on the findings which at the moment do not 
lead to any hope that we can operate successfully and satisfactorily in Ay 


other way. 
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Q. It would seem to me, from a memorandum which you wrote on 
January 18, 1956 to Mr. S. C. Barry, director of production services,. at that 
time you were very definitely considering a change in your policy. mean 3 We 
would very much like to be able to have a change in the policy. 


Q. If I may quote from the second page of the memorandum to ee 
I have referred, it is as follows: 


The thinking with respect to scrapie SouAiOl has changed somewhat, 
and it is hoped that with additional information, not only on the 
disease itself, but on the effects of the disease to the sheep industry, 
it may be possible to recommend an alteration in the presently estab- 
lished flock-slaughter programme. However, at this time it would be 
extremely difficult to justify alteration of established policy when we 
are faced with the destruction of a large flock. The obvious assumption 
from such action would undoubtedly be that the policy had been changed, 
not because of a change in thinking, but because of the large flock 
with which we had to deal. 


As I understand that it is that you had almost come to the conclusion that 
this program could be changed but because you are dealing with a large and 
very valuable flock you could not undertake such a change in policy. I think 
your words are rather clear. My interest in this is that, as has already been 


stated, we have a responsibility to the people of this nation. A $100,000. 


expenditure is a large one, and members are obligated to consider it very 
carefully. Usually, in respect of government expenditures, we are in favour 
of them, and we think that they serve a very useful purpose. In regard to 
the $100,000 in question, and in view of these statements, it seems to me that 
you were actively considering changing the policy but, as you yourself have 


said, it might have been extremely difficult to! justify the alteration of the ~ 


established policy, when we were faced with the destruction of a large flock.— 
A. As I have said, such is true, and it would be difficult to face it. Mr. Barry 
and I have discussed—as I have discussed in Washington at many times— 
the hope that sooner or later we can get out of this thing, mainly because of 


the damage it does to a flock, such as we destroyed on this occasion. I have | 
discussed the hope in Washington, with research people, with Mr. Barry, and © 


with the research branch carrying on in Lethbridge, that something will 
develop, from science, and we can get out. There is nothing, sir, at the 
moment. There has been no advance, in the last two or three years, which 
would give us any indication, except, of course, that there are people working 
on it continually, and the United States is stepping up, very actively, their 
expenditures with respect to scrapie, for this very purpose that I have 
‘mentioned here, in the hope that we can change the policy. 


Q. It seems to me that you were almost ready to make a change, but in - 


view of the situation, as far as this flock was concerned, you did not feel 
justified in going through with that considered change. My point would be; 
if the knowledge of this disease has reached a point where it would be wise to 


discontinue this policy of slaughtering with compensation, and therefore saving | 


the public a large sum of money at various times, that it should be done, 
irrespective of whether you may or may not, at any given time, be confronted 
with a particularly embarrassing situation, as far as a large flock is concerned, 
or any other kind of flock.—A. I agree with you, sir, and you can rest assured, 
Mr. Chairman, that immediately we are in a position to suggest a pabstagiary. 
alternative to this policy, we shall be the first ones to recommend it. 

In discussions with Mr. Barry, he has asked me on many occasions: “Is 
there any hope of getting anything? Is there any hope? Are we in any 
position to do it?”’, and I have said, “No, we are not”. 
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6. How is the thinking Regents to which you referred, in regard to the 
- ~ control. of scrapie?—-A. The thinking has changed in this respect; when scrapie 
first developed, we were naturally concerned, because of the United Kingdom 
history. Scrapie has been in the United States and in Canada now since 1939. 
3 We have been able to keep it limited by this slaughter policy.. We had hoped 
that, if we could continue to do this, that it would not be necessary, such as 
- it is in the case of various diseases, where there is a lot known in respect to 
these various diseases, such as foot and mouth disease, hog cholera, where 
our thinking will never change. However, because of the amount of good work 
_ that is being done on this disease, we now know that you cannot produce a 
satisfactory vaccine without producing carriers. That original thought existed 
with respect to scrapie, but with the advance work of the United Kingdom, 
and the advance and step-up of the work of the United States, they are now 
coming to the point where their thinking is changing, and that it might be 
_ possible somehow to get out from underneath this destruction of high-class 
_ sheep, and in fact ordinary sheep. 
‘ a Q@. Do you know whether Mr. P. J. Rock has any interest, or had any 
_ interest, during this period under discussion, in any sheep other tian the sheep 
_ involved on this particular premises, or his son?—A. It is my understanding, 
_ from Mr. Philip Rock, that he has absolutely no interest in any other sheep. 
I believe that he bought two sheep quite recently, at a public auction, but 
_ other than that I do not know. He, perhaps, is in the best position to tell 
-,. you about that. 
@. The funds that are paid in eectenenetion for animals that are slaughtered 
are paid under authority— —A. Under authority of sections 11 and 12 of 
~ the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 
Q. And they are treasury cheques paid on the basis of a particular identity 
Zor pedieree, and so on?——A. - Yes. 
-Q. And you, as veterinary director general, are the person immediately 

responsible for the operation of this act?—-A. Yes. 
@. And the man who went out to appraise the value of the animals was 
working under your direction, or under the authority of this act?—A. Yes. 


@. Which you are in charge of?—-A. Yes, under the authority of the act. 
- But, he himself.is not an employee of the health of animals division. 

Q. No, you employed him from— —A. He is a departmental employee, 
e ‘under the livestock division. 4 
e- Q. Yes. He was the man that appraised— —A. He was in charge of it, and 


he had two of his departmental people with him. He himself is here. 
Q@. And he made the recommendation?—-A. With respect to the appraisal, 
= yes: , 
‘ Q. He might have consulted the other two people with him, as far as 
advice is concerned?—-A. Yes, I am sure he did. 
. Q. But he is the man that made the recommendation that resulted in the 
payments finally being made?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. As a result of his recommendation, and the information that was given 
= .to you, you did not have any information as to whether or not there were any 
quantities of sheep sold off the farm, let us say between March 26, 1954, and 
the time’ of the slaughter, either commercial sheep or registered animals?— 
a A. Yes, that would be in our Calgary reports, the reports of the officer going 
™ there. He collects all the information as to what has been sold. 
 . Q. Could those reports be made available to the committee?—-A. Yes, we 
can get them. You see, the officer goes and discusses the situation, examines 
the sheep, and collects information from Mr. Rock in respect to what he has 
‘sold, what has died. If any were sick he would be called by, the breeder 
_ would say, “there are some sick sheep here, you better drop down and have a 
- look at them and see what you think of them.” 
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@. The reason I.am interested in having these records made available is, 
to find out the quantity of sheep sold during the period when an animal was 
under suspicion, but when the quarantine had not yet been placed on the 
flock— In other words, the period that Mr. Quelch has referred to—so that 
the members of the committee would be able to decide in their own minds 
whether, during this period under review, a great many pedigreed animals 
were sold at very high prices, and therefore the quarantine might have 
damaged their income, or whether the flock was reduced to sales, in the main, 
of commercial sheep. 


‘By Mr. Shaw: 


-Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a question to ask, and I am just seeking informa- 
tion. I understand, Dr. Wells, that on January 18, positive proof was adduced 
to indicate that this animal, that had been sent to the Hull laboratory, was 
suffering from this disease. That led to the quarantine on January 24. I 
understand that you condemned an entire flock, and you destroyed an entire 
flock when a very small percentage of the flock ultimately proved to have 
this disease. How far back do you go in determining whether Mr. Rock made 
sales, and what is your attitude toward those sheep which he has sold? You 
condemned an entire flock when the vast majority did not have the disease. 
Two weeks before you condemned the flock he may have sold some. As a 
matter of policy, do you determine where those sheep are, and destroy them?— 
A. No, we determine where they are, but we do not destroy them. 

Q. How would you explain the difference between not destroying those 
sheep and destroying several hundred of sheep that showed no symptoms? 
They all come out of the same corral?—-A. That is right, sir. The incidence of 
scrapie, in any flock in Canada, to this date has been low. We know that the 
incidence can, as in the United Kingdom, after a period of a 200-year build-up, 
become, on occasions, high. When a sheep was sold, from Mr. Rock’s premises, 
to another premises, ane when that sheep arrives on the premises and is mixed 
with that flock, the damage to that flock, if any, is doné. Therefore it would 
justify and satisfy no disease control cause to go into that flock and remove 
the one, two or three, or whatever number of sheep you want. It would satisfy 
no value to go into that flock and remove those individuals. One would in turn, 
to do the job, have to remove the entire flock, because contact has been 
established. We know that the probability of them having scrapie is low, based 
on the low incidence, Therefore, a great amount of money and sheep can be 
saved by keeping the purchases under observation in order to contact the first 
indication of the disease, should it come. 

Q. Why would it not be equally as wise, in the case of Mr. Rock’s sheep, 
to separate and place those that were not Showine symptoms somewhere else, 
and keep them under observation for a matter of a week or ten days, the same 
as you would do in the case of a herd into which one of Mr. Rock’s sales had 
gone’?—-A. No, because we knew Mr. Rock’s flock was infected. | 

@. What assurance have you that the other flock is not infected?—A» We 
have no assurance that the other flock is not infected, but we know, by the 
relatively low percentage of infection that— . 

Q. Would that not be also-true of Mr. Rock’s flock?—A. No. 

Q. The relatively low percentage— A. No. Mr. Rock’s flock had eee 
had two positive animals-out of it in Canada, and two recorded in the United 
States—at least two in the United States, and subsequently Tore of them 
being found. s 

Q@. That is a low percentage, though, is it not?—-A. It is still a low per- 
centage, but, you must bear in mind, that this disease has a long incubation 
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period, and we accept the fact, and it is true, that the Rock flock is an infected 4 
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Be Bock: We can do no good Ne tying another Hook up. We would have to tie that 
flock up for at least three years, to make certain that nothing was coming out, 
and during that period of three years, we would have to remove every lamb 
that was born: and slaughter it. Because, in three years, a flock of this size 
would have developed to a point where it would be a totally unwarranted 
operation. Each year that lambs were added, it would add another three years. 

Q. Yet you do nothing with respect to the other flock?—-A. No, because 


- there is only one individual, or two animals, or three animals in there, and 


we can keep them under observation, and if these animals come down, and if 
they spread the disease, they themselves must be infected. If they come down, 
and the percentage averages are, that they will not come down, then we will 


_ have to take that flock. It would not pay us, particularly in regard to a man like 


Mr. Rock, who has sold hundreds of sheep. It would not pay us, as I have said, 
to take 142 flocks, across this country, or 142 individuals because they had 
already been exposed to the flock which they were in, and that flock also would 
have been exposed. 
Q. When you say, “it would not pay us” what do you mean?—A. ae a 
disease control point of view we would have to go out and take 142 flocks. 
Mr. Goopz: And kill them. 
Mr. SHAW: I am just seeking information. 

_The WITNEsS: Yes. It would get to the point where the cure was worse than 

the disease. , 


By Mr. Quelch: | 

Q. On the other hand, if a ram had been sold, would not that ram be 
liable to affect all the ewes that were being bred? It seems that there is not just 
one animal that you are talking about, but also all of the ewes that were 
being bred.—A. Yes. 
3 Q. It is not just one animal.—A. Yes, if that is positive. 

Q. But you do not know.—A. We do not know. coe 

Q. It is just as positive as the ones you destroyed.—A. No, no. Let me 
start over again. I thought I had explained it clearly. Mr. Rock sells some 
sheep—and I am going to name a number; I have no ‘purpose for naming it. 
Take any number; you can name it if you ke will say ten; is that all right. 


; I have no ulterior motive. Mr. Rock sells ten rams and he sells them to ten 


sheep flocks around the country. Within a month—again I am just taking 
this blindly—within a month before his sheep are slaughtered he sells ten 


rams. Now we know that the chances of those ten rams being infected are 


very slight. If it is one in ten, the chances are that one of those rams will 
be infected. ; 

Now we have this choice. The rams are already in the new flock and 
they have already exposed. the new flock. So it would serve no’ purpose to 
go and take that individual ram because he—if he is infected he has already 
exposed the whole flock. So if you take the ram, you have to take the flock 
on that basis. Now we know that there is only a chance, we will say, of one 
in ten of those ten rams being infected. We are better off from a disease 


- eontrol point of view to keep those rams under observation in the flock that 


they are in, with the knowledge that the large percentage of infection will 
end up with us taking no more than one in ten flocks, rather than going out 
at the beginning and taking 10. Now that is just about how it works out. 


By Mr. Argue: | 
Q. If you take one in ten with this long incubation period, it is possible 


» that in the one flock out of ten the rams have been sold to other flocks? — 


_A. That is right. 
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Q@. And Hhiéri you will have ie take one out of ten, and maybe the one 
out of ten in an infinite time—I do not know—you may have an operation 
as expensive— —A. Yes. 

Q. —with far less control— —A. Yes. 

Q. —than if you went in and did it right at the moment. —A. Except that 
the spread of scrapie is slow and insidious and we know that the spread of 
it is extremely slow; but we do not know how it spreads from sheep to sheep. 
. We are not even certain in fact that it can spread by contact of the sheep. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. It cannot be picked up on the ground? Ak We are not certain of 
that, either. 
Q. How long a period will have to elapse, before a farm ‘eat have to be 


restocked?—-A. The farm will have to be cleansed and disinfected and held 
a year. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Doctor, just in the light of what you have said, does it not appear 
to you that the action taken in connection with the Rock flock was pretty 
drastic?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain): 


Q. You have said that you are not certain of the virility of this disease 
and how infectious it is and that its period of incubation is very slow: I am 
just seeking information. Would it not seem from what you have said, that 
your policy in respect of sheep coming from an infected flock such as. Mr. Rock’s 
going into another flock has been just kept under surveillance; they have not 
been destroyed. But in the case of this flock which has meant a tremendous 
expenditure out of the public treasury—and I am not arguing that you did 
not do the proper thing, I am just asking for information—it seems to me that 
the very fact that here in the P. J. Rock flock, after being sent to the laboratory 
for testing, and after destroying them—I think you said there were only 10 
of the ones that were infected.—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a pretty low percentage out of 670 sheep.—A. But I also 
explained that that does not mean a thing, because those sheep did not termi- 
nate life. Their life was not terminated by death due to the symptom 
evidenced of scrapie. They were killed. 

Q. That is correct. So the point I am making is still valid, a that is 
that in the case of the sheep coming from this flock, after you knew of it, 
do you not think it would have been quite advisable, ie there are only one or 
two, such as a ram sent into another flock for siring that flock—that it would 
be economical to destroy that and take it out immediately. You say some 
went a month after it was determined to take that ram out of that flock and 
destroy it, so the contact would not be there. It would seem to me—A. But 
the contact had already been established. 

Q. But you have already said you were not sure of the virulence of the 
disease. You are not sure whether it is hereditary or whether or not it is 


a virus, and I suggest—not being a veterinarian, just a dirt farmer—that Te 


might be a good policy. What do you think about it?—-A. Well we have 
considered it, of course, and we have felt that our very lack of knowledge 
did not iistify our sending or recommending the spending of money for some- 
thing that we could not in fact justify with concrete knowledge. 


Q. Well now, Doctor with respect to destruction of flocks in previous cases, ee 


the minister last year in the house said there were three cases to his knowledge — 


and then later he put on record five of these. The first one I have here is 
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Mr. Baldo, in the year 1945-46 tire there were 102 aieen destroyed 


averaging out at $20 each. Then, of course, in 1951-52 Mr. Tisdale had 65 
sheep destroyed and the average aes paid of $34; in 1952-53 Mr. Charter 


had 11 sheep destroyed by your department and an average price of $47 was 


Se ee a 


paid; in 1954-55 Mr. McQuay had 108 sheep destroyed—an average price of 


_ $75. Now it seems to me that if you had been giving consideration to change 
-of policy such as you indicated to Mr. Argue, that perhaps this was getting 
out of hand.—A. I should have said no; we were not giving consideration to 


a change of policy. We have been hoping that a change of policy might be 
possible and in fact Mr. Barry and I have discussed it and he said to me, “Is 
there any hope of getting any change.” 

Q. Thank you. That is a fine explanation you have made. In other 
words, there must have been some thought in your department of a need for 
some change. In other words, I would expect that it is in the amount of com- 
pensation. Is that correct?—-A. The need for change? : 

Q. Yes, the need of payment was getting out of hand and that you would 
like some change in compensation paid on this basis, or some change in 
policy?—-A. No sir. We do not anticipate or suggest any change at all. We 
had been hoping that we could get a change, but our wish for a change is not 
in any way concerned with the payment of compensation. I hasten to say 
that Ido not mean by that that it does not concern me. It does so, seriously. 
But what does concern me more is the control of the disease itself and the 


_ destruction of the sheep. 


Q. It is a question of the method of Handling this problem rather than 
one of price and the cost to the treasury?—-A. Yes, that is my principal concern. 
But I still have concern about money. One does not spend money foolishly 
whether it be his own or someone else’s money. 

@. But in the cases I have cited, even the highest payment made was $75 
on an average for the sheep; but in ihe case of P.J. Rock, even considering the 
205 lambs, the payment was $150, on the average. Does that not seem rather 


an extreme payment in your estimation?—A. Well, sir, I would prefer to leave 


a discussion of the payments to the man who valued them except that I do 
want to say that in my opinion the true worth of the Rock flock is represented 
by the payment of compensation. 

Q. Even-if such payment includes an average of $150 See a new born lamb 
which perhaps might be one of triplets or twins?—A. No new born lamb got 


$150. There was no new born lamb that was paid for at the rate of $150. No 
-new born lamb averaged $150. 


Q@. The average for the whole flock worked out to $150?—A. That is right. 


~By Mr. Mang: 

Q. You mentioned the foot and mouth disease. Some people did not try 
to control it and make as intensive effort as did others. You were in charge of 
that?—A. Yes. 

Q. When we had that calamity?—A. Yes. 

Q@. Did you at any time during your handling of the foot and mouth 
disease go into a herd and cull out those that had the distinguishing physical 
symptoms?—A. No sir. 

Q@. Or did you simply say that the flock was bad?—-A. I simply said that 
the flock was bad. 

Q. For example, take the Daniel Smith flock, which was not far from 
where I live.—A. Mind you, we must not compare these two diseases. 

Q. No. What I am getting at is this: were they concerned with the saving 
of money? Quite a point has been made and we are still on it now with 
respect to the compensation for this Rock flock. Now, in your handling of the 
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foot an mouth disease, did you find a variance in the slaughtering and in the © 
price paid for compensation for purebred flocks as compared with those which 


were not purebred?—-A. Yes; there again I was not valuing the cattle. But 
I do know this as a fact: that it is true regardless of whether one is valuing 
cattle or not, that cattle do vary in value. Purebreds vary in value from the 
low of a purebred registered animal up to the top, and the same thing with 
grades. 


is right. 
Q. Was there any difference in whether or “not the cattle herd you 
destroyed was purebred, or lower grade, or not purebred?—-A. Oh yes, sir! 
Q. In comparing this flock of sheep, some were offered $75 and in another 
flock, $150, maybe? Would the cost of compensation there, for the same 
considerations, enter into the payment?—A. You mean: would there be “a 
range of categories? : 
Q. Yes.—A. I would not be able to say now “from this length of time but 
certainly there have been differences between the two herds. Purebred herds 
at the low end of the scale would certainly be vastly different from the type 
of herd at the top of the purebred scale. | 
@. I do not think this is a proper question to put to you. It has to do 
with the prices that Mr. Rock received. He may have sold a ram for $1,000 
out of his flock?—-A. He sold a ram for three times that much. But I shall 
have to leave it to Mr. Rock to answer your question. 


—A. Yes. 
QoL think that is: all. 


By Mr. Charlton: Z | 
Q. I want to ask Dr. Wells one or two questions. What research work 


has been done in Canada on this disease if any? Or are you taking the work 


of the research people in England and the United States?—-A. We are taking 
the research work done in England and in the United States. Actually the 
research work we are pursuing in Canada has been greater than that done 
in the United States. 

The United States feel that they cannot embark upon additional roseeeen 


work on any other disease, but they are supplementing by financial aid—or _ 


if they are not doing it now, they are intending or proposing to do it—but 
that again is not my concern to say what the United States government is 
doing. But their proposal is—or rather their department’s proposal I should 
say, because the department does not represent the government of the United 
States—but the Department of Agriculture officials in the United States per- 
haps prefer to supplement research work in England and in the United 
Kingdom with funds rather than attempt to do it in their own country. In 
Canada we are starting research projects. Research on scrapie is an extremely 
difficult and a long-term program. First of all one must gain the techniques 
of artificial transmission which is getting the material and innoculating it into 
the proper portion of the brain and spinal cord and then wait and hope, because 
you have no way of determining whether or not the material which you take 
has a viable causeable agent in it. All these factors are part of a long and 


difficult process. Doctor Connell will explain it fully. He has been working — 


on it for the past year at the research station and is getting set to take on more 


sheep and start his experiments going in an attempt to add information to. 


that which we have from other countries. 


~ 


Sa 


Q. The point I am trying to establish is that you wad to pay for herds 
as you paid for this flock; that is, if the flock had it, that was that!—A. That 


@. He could then have had a $3,000 ram in the flock that was destroyed? 


es 
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Q. Have you any information from any of the English or Canadian research 
that is leading you to believe there is proof which indicates that animals not 


having the disease are still carriers of the disease?—A. There is no proof 
Ahat carriers can develop. Insofar as I am aware it has not been possible to 


transmit the disease artificially or otherwise from an animal which did: not 


- eventually die of the disease. It is possible to transmit it by artificially 


innoculating an animal and taking the material from that animal when it 
dies and carry it on through as is done in other diseases. But so far as I am 


aware there is no demonstration of a carrier as such. 


Q. It has been stated that the disease might be hereditary?—A. Yes. That 
is one of the suppositions. 
Q. Is it just a supposition?—A. Yes. When you say hereditary you do not 


‘mean the lamb is born with the disease. 


Q. No, but it could probably pick it up in birth. :There is no proof that 
it is hereditary?—-A. No. Mind you, on the other hand, there is no proof that 
it is not. aa 

_ Q. Regarding the price, what precedent has there been for paying the full 


value for purebred registered stock previous to the time of this Rock floek?—A. 


What do you mean? I do not understand the question. 
-Q. In view of the evidence brought forward here, the highest price pa 
previously I understand was $75. 


Mr. ARGUE: Average price. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Has there been any other case where you have attempted to pay the 
full value of registered purebred stock?—-A. Yes. The McQuay flock in Galt, 
Ontario, was paid on that basis. 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): The average price was $75. 


The WITNESS: Yes. They were just poor sheep, I guess. That is the 
point; there are good purebred sheep and there are bad purebred sheep. It 
will have to be left to Mr. Graham to explain the inherent grading value of 
a flock which has been built up over many, many years to the point where 
they can take animals to the United States, put them on auction, and compete 
with and beat the sheep in the United States in price. That is the difference, 
whether it be in respect of sheep, Hereford or Holstein cattle, between the 


low and the top scale. If you have had experienc with sales of Hereford cattle 


you will know that some sell for $75 and others for $7,500. - 


Mr. McCu.LLoucH (Moose Mountain): Iam pretty familiar with the produc- 
tion of Herefords. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cardiff has been trying to get the floor. 


By Mr. Cardiff: 

Q. I would like you to tell,me, doctor, to whom I may address this question. 
Who would be responsible for the values placed on the sheep which were 
destroyed?—-A. On the Rock sheep? 

Q. Yes?—A. Mr. Graham was in charge of the valuing of those sheep. 


Mr. McCuLtoucH (Moose Mountain): Who is Mr. Graham? 

The WITNESS: He is right here and waiting. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I have been telling you that for some time. 
Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): What capacity is he in? 


The CHAIRMAN: He is chief of the livestock division, production branch. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: You have been asking questions for an hour 
which he should be answering. ; 
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By Mr. Charlton: . 

Q. In the case of cattle, for instance, I know there were some cases in 
- connection with the foot and mouth disease where you tried to pay full value. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: On a point of order. Mr. Charlton keeps on 
repeating ‘full value’. There was not full value paid for the animals in 
this flock. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Mr. Chairman, it is debatable. I am not going to go into 
the basis of that. I am just asking a question of Dr. Wells who is in charge of - 
the branch. In any case of tuberculosis, for instance, where animals have been 
taken from a herd and slaughtered, have you paid full value for those animals? 

‘The WITNESS: No, sir. That is an entirely different thing, Dr. Charlton. I 
appreciate that that is not the point of the discussion, but tuberculosis is being 
eradicated under a totally different program policy than scrapie, or hog cholera, 
or foot and mouth disease, with the result that the application of compensation 
applies in an entirely different manner. 


By Mr. Harkness: : ; 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask Dr. Wells if he, or his branch, have 
any knowledge or theory as to how this disease of scrapie got into the Rock ~— 
herd?—-A. We suspect, sir, that it was brought in by the importation of sheep 
from the United Kingdom. 

Q. But you have no direct knowledge on it?—A. No. It is very difficult to 
actually establish. One can only accept the circumstantial evidence and knowl- 
edge in respect of the disease, found in other countries. : 

Mr. SMITH (Battle River-Camrose): I would like to ask Dr. Wells a 
question. You took your detailed inventory on ieee 1?—A. Yes, that is 
right, sir. 

Q@. Could you tell me how many ewes were in the flock, how many rams, 
and how many lambs, at that time?—-A. I cannot tell you, sir, but Mr. Graham, 
who took the inventory at that time, can tell you. 

Q. The information will be available?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is actually not six o’clock, it is five minutes to six, but 
is it the wish of the committee to adjourn now? I had hoped that we might 
complete this witness, and then call Mr. Graham at 8.30. . 

Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I could make a suggestion along that line. These men 
will all be available as long as we want them. You do not have to ask all your 
questions of the witness now. He will be here all along. I think it would be 
better if we could get Mr. Graham on when we meet at eight o’clock. If you 
would like one of these witnesses back, we will get him back, however, I think 
you will be able to get your answers from Mr. Graham. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman, and probably this will clean — 
them up, if it is the general wish to do that now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that the general agreement? 

Mr. Goopr: Is this the end of it? 

Mr. ARGUE: I have a couple of further questions. 

Mr. GoopE: And Mr. McCullough has some as well. 

Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Are they questions that Mr. Graham can answer? 

Mr. ARGUE: No, I do not think they are. 

Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Could we ical Dr. Wells at eight o Peas ic finish your 
questions? sq 

The CHAIRMAN: I have already cdiled: the meeting for 8. 30. 

Mr. HARKNESS: 8: 30 is much better. 
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EVENING SESSION 


es, | April 3, 1957. 
8:30 p.m 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. We have a quorum. Will the meeting come to order 


_ please. Before we adjourned at six o’clock I believe Mr. Argue had some 


questions. 


Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director General, Health of Animals Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recalled: 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q@. Yes sir. Yes, I was about: to ask him something about the practice in 
the United States. When they have an outbreak of scrapie, do they destroy the 
flock? Just what is the procedure?—A. Yes. 

Q. The two sheep you mentioned this morning referred to the purchase 
from Rock by an American Conecticut breeder. What happened to those two 
sheep? Were they destroyed by American officials?—A. Yes, I understood the 
flock was destroyed. The sheep of course died before they were examined and 
the flock was destroyed. 

Q. The sheep died before what?—A. The sheep nade to die in order 46 get 


a positive diagnosis. 


Q. Yes, of course, and the flock was destroyed. Well you told us this 
morning that after Mr. Rock had advised the department of the report he had, 
of the letter he had from the breeder in Connecticut, that you had someone 


-. to go down and examine the sheep there, I believe.—A. No, not to examine the 
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sheep. The sheep at that time were in the incinerator and burned up. 
Q. So you did what?—-A. We went to Washington to discuss the identifi- 


cation with the Washington officials of the Department of Agriculture. 


Q. And after a process of elimination you found you came to the conclusion 
that the two sheep in question— —A. The Washington officials arrived at the 


‘conclusion after a process of elimination. 


Q. That what?—-A. That they were Rock’s sheep. 7 

Q. Then in your experience in Canada how often have you found an ear-tag 
lost from the ear of a sheep?—A. I recall giving you a percentage on that this 
morning. As I told you this morning I was guessing. My guess this morning 
was 1 per cent, I believe, I am still of the same opinion. 

Q@. In your own experience you have had a number of specific instances in 
which an ear-tag was lost, and this morning you were making.a general estimate 
of the percentage that had been lost. In your experience you have known of 
some concrete cases when an ear-tag was lost?—-A. Not in sheep, no. R 

Q@. Not in sheep? You have never known of one case?—A. I have never 
handled sheep when an ear-tag was lost. 

Q. If a man purchased a ram, a very expensive one, perhaps he has paid 
$1,000 or more for it, would you not think that he would be rather observant, 
rather careful, that the ear-tag, as far as he is able to ascertain, was on the 
sheep, on the ram?—-A. Yes. 

Q. When a man has invested a very large sum of money in a ram and that 
investment he hopes will make him a good return, he is likely to keep a close 
watch on the registration identity of that animal; I would think.—A. This sheep 
was registered in the United States and of course the activities or the procedure 
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in the United States for replacing ear-tags—and is may well have been, I do not — 
know, it may well have been that the United States registration eartiag wason 
the sheep; but I say the ear-tag was not on. The ear-tag for identifying that 
sheep of the Rock farm was gone. That is the only thing under which we could 
operate. 

Now if a man buys a ram and pays $1,000 for it he knows the ram, and 
once he has it transferred and registered in his name he does not need an ear- 
tag on the ram to remember and he does not need an ear-tag to register it, 
because he has the pedigree and he simply registers the offspring from the 
pedigree. 

@. Did your officials check the Washington transfer of the Rock pedigree 
to the American pedigree on which the Canadian tag was missing?—-A. Yes, 
they had the pedigree, yes. 

Q. Were you able to identify the sheep on the basis of the American records . 
as to the tags, and so on.—A. Well, no; the only information we have on this 
is from the United States authorities, that they can only identify the sheep 
according to elimination and that the man who bought them originally sold 
them, and they were sold into Connecticut. Now Mr. Rock can give you the 
details of that. He knows more about it than I do. He can tell you how they 
were transferred, one to the other; the details of that United States transaction 
are not familiar to me. 

The CHARMAN: Any other questions. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. I understood this morning that the Canadian tags on both sheep were 
missing.—A. Yes, that is correct. There was no identification on those sheep 
that could trace then back to the Canadian export certificates. 

Q. Was any explanation given as to what might have happened to the — 
ear-tag? Was it taken off because it was no longer of value? Was it said 
to be lost or what was the reason given for it?—-A. No, in actual fact the ear-tag 
may have been on the sheep when the sheep was handed to the laboratory. 
But when the report came out of the laboratory the sheep were burned and 
disposed of. 

Q. Can you say what date the sheep was burned and Soe of?—A. ai, 
could not say. - 

Q. Approximately?—-A. No I cannot even tell you the date that a peer 
diagnosis in the United States was made. 

@. Can you give me the year?—A. Oh yes. They phoned Mr. Rock from 
Connecticut about it on March 26, 1954 and I assume that it was either in 
January, February or the first two weeks of March in 1954. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions. The next witness I will call on is x 
Mr. J. W. Graham, Chief of the Livestock Division. . 


Mr. J. W. Graham, Chief, Livestock Division, Department of Agriculture, called: i 


The WitnEss: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in order to justify any reputa- 
tion I may have as knowing anything about sheep, I will have to bore you 
for a few minutes with my personal pedigree. 

I was born on a farm in the province of Quebec before the turn of the 
century. I attended McGill University and graduated with a degree in agri- — 
culture in 1922; and in June of that year joined the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture as a sheep promoter and I worked at that time in the province 
of Quebec; later in the Maritime provinces; and I have worked on sheep work 


h 
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in every province in the dominion. In 1949 I came to Ottawa in charge of the 
_ Sheep Division and in 1950 I was made chief of the livestock division, which 


~ takes in all classes of livestock. In that work we come into intimate contact 
_ with all pure breeders of livestock in the provincial and in the federal fields. 


The nature of our work is such that we work in very close cooperation 
with provincial officials in joint policies and also in carrying out the specific 
work of our own branch. In 1949 I had an opportunity of going to Great 
Britain, and there purchased four flocks of sheep of the North Country Cheviot 

_ breed for the specific purpose of introducing cross-breeding according to the 
British plan, in Canada. One such flock is owned by our own department; 
one is owned by the province of Quebec; and two other flocks are owned in 
_ New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and that cross-breeding work has been 
_ Carried on as to date. | 


Incidentally, at a somewhat later date the same breed was introduced to 
_ Alberta for the same purpose. I think perhaps that is enough of the pedigree 
end of it. Seeing that I was directly responsible for appraising the flock of 
sheep owned by Mr. Rock, I think perhaps at this time I should say something 
about that particular flock. A great deal has been said of the Rock flock and 
as there are some sheep men in the audience, I am quite sure that they know 
something of the reputation of that flock. It was established about 30 years 
ago from four specific families of females and through the use of imported 
rams. Mr. Rock, of the Rock firm, has consistently imported purebred rams 
from Britain of the Suffolk breed to keep the flock at the high standard it has 
attained in the last few years. : 


Mr. Rock had a very strict standard of developing a foundation flock. The 
requirements were very high and I am not going to bore you with the details 
of it; but each female in that foundation flock had to produce a certain number 

of top winners or had to be the dam of a certain number of winners or had 
to produce so many dollars worth each year to get into, what we might say, 

_ the elite flock. te | 

| Mr. Rock’s chief source of sales was in the United States and those of 
you who have, through various publications, followed the sales in the United 
States, will well realize the prices obtained for breeding stock from that 
particular flock. In 1947 Mr. Rock imported a ram by’ the name of Badley 
Quinton from Great Britain. Incidentally his cousin, Mr. Hayward from 
Badley Hall, Britain, was the breeder of that particular ram. 

| That ram lived until 1954 and I think I can say quite safely, that there 
are probably more progeny of that particular ram in Canada and in the United 
States than of any other single ram. | 

I could show you a publication from the United States—The Sheep 
Breeder”— in which breeders are advertising sons of Badley Quinton as 
the sires that are heading their particular flocks. 


In 1948, the year following the importation of this Badley Quinton ram, 
Mr. Rock sold a son of this ram at Salt Lake City for the sum of $3,350. Until 
that time that was the record price for any Suffolk ram sold in the North 
American continent. That record was held until 1955 when a ram out of a 
daughter of the same ram made $3,500. 
Prices of $1,000 were fairly common running down anywhere to $400 
depending on how closely. they were related to this particular ram. I might 
say too that the late Mr.. Arthur Grenville Morrin had stock of practically 
the same breeding and he too made an outstanding record in the United States 
in the way of rams sold—the progeny of this particular ram. 
I think perhaps there is one other thing I might say, too. In the foot | 
and mouth scourge in Britain three or four years ago the originAl flock from 
875754» 
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which this stock came was wiped out and Mr. Rock sent ‘back to England ten 
females and a ram out of this Badley: Quinton breeding; and the Hayward 
flock in England is now being reestablished on the same blood lines rai Mr. 
Rock’s flock. 


Now perhaps you waMt to know something about the official job of this 
appraisal, and I might recite it to you. When the stage was reached where 
somebody had to do this job, I was told that it was my job. Accordingly we 
visited Mr. Rock’s premises on February 1 and began the job of handling every 
individual sheep in the flock, identifying it by eartag, making an appraisal of 
it according to certain standards of quality, and -making ourselves wey 
familiar with Mr. Rock’s records. 


We then sat up most of the first night trying to work out what we ethene 
was a reasonable appraisal. We spent most of the next day at Mr. Rock’s 


home looking over his records and checking pedigrees, as he had a peculiar — 


system of building up his flock. All his low tag numbers, from 1 to 100, were 
allotted to lambs from the highest producing females. I had known of that for 
some considerable time before this episode. We wanted to make sure that we 
could trace back these individuals through the pedigrees. So we handled 
most of the pedigrees he had and we took all the notes we were capable of 
taking, and made ourselves thoroughly familiar with the various methods of 
organization he was using in his stud ram flock which consisted of seven 
outstanding rams. 

The first sheep presented to us for identification and appraisal were those 
identified by the letter “K’’ which at that time were the yearlings. The next 
group were females in lamb. Then we visited the various other buildings 
where the rams and the flock were situated, checking and identifying a 
number of the 68 ewes which had lambs at that particular time. ~Those were 
checked and all the lambs on the premises at that time were checked. 

Now I supose it would be too much to expect everyone to agree on the 
basis of coming to a reasonable value of a flock of sheep of that nature. But 
I mentioned a few moments ago that Mr. Rock’s chief market was in the United 
States. I felt fully justified therefore in using that market as a basis for 
setting prices. I say that quite frankly, . That is what I did. 


It may be suggested that it was not the right thing to do. Nevertheless 


a fact is a fact. That is where he sold his sheep. He did sell some in Canada 


as well, but at lower prices. _ 


Having all the facts of the flock in mind and with voluminous records, 


we returned and discussed the whole situation with my superiors including 
Mr. Barry our director when it was agreed to offer Mr. Rock a certain price. 
You have learned from Dr. Wells how that price was projected to Mr. Rock 
through the district field man in Edmonton. I think that is just about my 
story of the actual physical job of appraising the flock. I did say that every 


individual sheep was handled. It it a fact; and they were appraised for both © 


identification and quality, both at the same time on February Ist, and they were 
also identified again before slaughter. 


¢ 


By the Right Hon. Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What was your recommendation?—A. The price ‘dna was recommended - 
was $92,100, and it included 102 yearlings; 62 year olds; 81 three year olds;. 


26 four year olds; 21 five year olds; and 36. sheep over the age of five years. 


This adds up to 326 ewes and in addition there were 58 rams, and 110 lamps; a 


a total of 494 head. 


\ 
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Q. How did you come to that figure of 100? What brought it up from 


$92,100 to $100,000?—A: It.was agreed of course that this had nothing to do 


with-the valuation of any lambs born after the date of appraisal and before 
the time of slaughter, and that they would naturally be compensated for on 


the same basis as was allowed for the price of 110 that we appraised that day. 


Q. How much was allowed for the lambs?—A. We appraised the Suffolk 


lambs at $50 and the Hampshire lambs at $25. 


By Mr. McCullough: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Graham who his associates were Het he wane 
the appraisals?—A. Mr. Baird, a member of our staff who incidentally was 
one of the appraisers of the flock previously appraised at Galt, Mr. David 
Owen one of our field men from Calgary, and Mr. William Hart, one of our 
field men from Edmonton. 


Q. Were there any other appraisers?—-A. No. Mr. Hart and Mr. Owens 
were not appraisers. Mr. Baird and I did the entire job of appraising the flock. 


Q. On what date did you start the appraisal and on what date did you 
finish it?—-A. We started identification and completed the handling of 494 
head on February 1. 


Q. Was every animal that you appraised, both adults and lambs, tagged 
with a registration tag?—-A. No. There were four females, three Saxham 
ewes and a Barr ewe identified by tattoo. 


Q. Are you in a position to give assurance to the committee that the lambs 
which you appraised were the same animals that were later destroyed?—A. In 
so far as I am aware, yes. I. have no reason to believe otherwise. 


Q. Do you know if any lambs were born between the time you finished 
your appraisal and the time that the slaughter was finished?—A. 157 head. 


_ I believe. 


Q@. On what basis was the compensation deieuleeed for these lambs? I 
understood the minister to say that every animal was appraised individually ?— 
A. Well the Suffolks would be appraised at $50 se head and the suit es 
at $25. 


Q@. Theré was just sort of a blanket appraisal then?—A. Of the lambs 
which came later, yes. 


Q. You told the committee, I think, that you had some access to Mr. Rock’s 
records. Did you have access to his sales records indicating the percentage 
of sales which were made on the basis of registered breeding stock and also 
if there. were any commercial sales made?—-A. No, I did not. see any record 
of that nature, nor was it volunteered. 


Q. So you used whatever information you indicated to the committee 
as a guide in making this appraisal?—-A. We used the registration certificates 
to verify the various lines of breeding which were considered the most im= 
portant in the flock. 


Q. Could you say what the percentage was of Tapert stock and- what 
the percentage was of commercial, of Mr. Rock’s sales, let us say, in the last 
three years prior to the destruction?—A. I would not know. 


Q. That is all I have to say now. 


_ The CuHarrMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, thank you Mr, 
Graham. We shall now call on Mr. Rock to come forward please. 


This is Mr. Philip J. Rock and he will make a statement on the operation _ 


of the business. 
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Mr. Philip J. G. Rock, Drumheller, Alberta, called: 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Before Mr. Rock begins, I feel that I should say 
to you that Mr. P, J. Rock has been in hospital up until just recently. 


His medical advice was that_he should not make the trip down, or fly down, | 
So Philip,-his son, who has been handling the flock, has come down here today. 


The WITNESs: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; can you hear me at the back? 

We started in the sheep business in 1930. We found that the sheep we 
had were of no use and we could-not sell them. They were not the kind of 
sheep we liked. So in 1931 we moved to Hampshires. At that time the big 
flock of sheep in western Canada—in fact in all Canada—was the Hampshires 
and the Suffolk flock owned by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

We showed Hampshires for a number of years. In the western shows ee 


that time we could take third prize, but the Canadian Pacific Railway 


always took the first and second prize. We were lucky to take the third prize 
or even prizes lower down the line. Our sheep were the best that we could 
afford, but they were not good enough to compete with those of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

So in 1937—that was just after the depression, and sales were very bad, 


we averaged between $15 and $20 for our rams while the Canadian Pacific — 


Railway averaged around $40, and at that time $40 for a sheep was a lot of 
money. 

So Dad and I decided that the only way we could improve our sheep was 
to send to England for one that was best where ours were bad so that we could 
compete. 

The shepherd of the Prince of Wales went to England for a holiday and 
he selected a ram for us and one for them. That ram arrived in 1938 and 
his first lambs came in 1939. : 

With the first buck lamb it was the first time that we had ever beaten 
the Canadian Pacific Railway with ram lambs, and this was the first champion. 
At that time Hampshire sheep were starting to decline in popularity because 
they were heavily ‘“wooled” on the face. 

The range man found that the lambs sired by Hampshires out of close- 
faced or white-faced ewes could not see well enough to keep ahead of the ewes 
in the mountain range. 

The Suffolk was a black faced animal. Those cross-breed lambs could 
see and moved ahead. The result was in the Fall when the lambs came in, 
the Suffolk lambs weighed more than the Hampshire cross-breed rams. 

In the operation of a range flock of sheep the overhead is fixed. Anything 
you can do to improve your poundage of rams is clear profit. You have a 
fixed overhead and if you have more pounds to sell naturally you have greater 
revenue. That year we put in our first Suffolks. We could not pay the price 
because we did not have enough money, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
would not sell the sheep. We had to buy the best that were available. During 
that time Americans running large numbers of sheep in the United States 
wanted rams by the carload. No one in our country would take the trouble 
to congregate a carload of rams with the result that orders which could have 
been obtained were lost because no one would assemble those sheep. I started 
assembling sheep in order buying for people. Through that order buying of 
rams a market developed for ewes with the result that when a flock of ewes 
came for sale I had a market to sell what I did not want. I kept as many 


good ones as I could afford to keep. In other words, Canadian sheep had more 


bone, more ruggedness than American sheep, and our second rates in certain — 
places were better than the best they could obtain. I was able to buy a carload 
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of ewes, keep back a few and sell the remainder. In other words I was able 
to add to our flock a few of the best ewes. Through having those orders time 
came when better and better flocks came on the market. . 

I am not sure of the date, but in 1941 or 1942 the Canadian Pacific Railway 
decided that they had gone as far as they could in the livestock business. 
That livestock business was started in order to build up the country so that 
they would have more freight to haul. Breeders developed in western Canada 
who could supply a good quality of livestock. They decided to disburse 
their herd of Angus cattle, Holstein cattle and their sheep. Their Angus 
and Holsteins were sold at public auction. The sheep were sold to two 
gentlemen who did not know the purebred business. They kept them about 
nine months and they did not do too well with the result we were able to 
buy that flock. At that time Suffolk sheep were very light shearing sheep. 
About four, five, or six pounds of wool was about the maximum fleece which 
could be obtained off a sheep. Mr. John Gordon, who had concentrated on 
wool, had a flock and his flock came on the market and sheared around 83 
pounds. Mr. Grenville and I were able to buy all of the best, not all the 
sheep, but what we considered to be the best. Later the Clarindale stock 
farm people came along and we were able to buy their flock. Some were 
sold and the balance were kept. What I am trying to show is our flock was 
built from the best flocks that were in Alberta. 

Mr. H. C. Hayward had one of the older Suffolk flocks of England. He 
father started them and Herbert went on and improved them. There were 
many faults in the Suffolk sheep in this country. We could not find rams 
who could improve the faults in the sheep. We had correspondence with Mr. 
Hayward and asked him if he could send us each year rams good enough 
that he would use himself and as close to the specifications which we asked 
for. We did not ask for a perfect sheep because there is no such thing, but 
if anyone did have one he would not sell it anyway. We asked for a ram 
closest to the specifications we had made. We wanted to correct first of all 
our glaring faults. He sent us each year the ram he bred or was able to 
obtain closest to those specifications... He sent a number of the rams. Most 
of them did well. ‘“‘Badley Victory” was the first that made our name. He 
improved the heads of our flock so that they were recognized as being the 
best on the. North American continent. Two years later “‘Badley Quinton” 
came along. He was the ram who made us the most from 1948 to 1954. 
We sold in that period over $90,000 worth of sons and daughters from him. 

When our flock was lost we had increased the wool from 4, 5 and 6 
pounds which I mentioned originally to the point that we averaged close 
to 10 pounds per animal. That is an average. Now wool is not worth a 
great deal. On the average it will run about 40 cents a pound, but we 
had doubled the volume of wool per sheep. We had also specialized in 
extra large sheep. We had a ram which sold for $3,350. It was born on 
January 13 and sold on August 13 and on the date he was sold he weighed 
193 pounds, in other words around a pound a day. That was a phenomenal 
ram at that time for the weight and age. Sincé that time others have come 
along which ran a little better, but at that time that was the best as far as 
weight for age is concerned. 

What we have concentrated on was money-making sheep. By that I 
mean sheep that would do well for the other fellow. Our customer could 
buy a sheep and he would get an animal which would improve his flock. 
We did a lot of order buying and in sending rams out on order a question we 
always asked was, where are your sheep wrong, what are the faults. We 
cannot send you a perfect ram but we can send you the best ram we have 
that is strong where yours are weak. Through that policy we were able to 
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build a clientele which year after year purchased from us. ‘Some pur- 
chased one year and not in another, but in general people came back and 
bought from us because they knew our sheep would make money for them. 


I am sorry to speak so long, but all I know is the sheep business. I have 
tried to explain to you the process by which we built up our flock. 


Mr. Graham mentioned a bit as to how we kept track of our important 
sheep, and by the important ones I mean the ones you can take to the shows 
or the auction and either win in the shows or in the auction command the 
high prices or among the high prices for that year in the auction market. In 
latter years we showed very little. We showed at Calgary but that was our 
own show. We had to support that because our market was all over the 
United States and we had to put on our show there in order to help sell our 
sheep. We showed there and the purchasers realized our best sheep other than 
the ones we wanted to keep ourselves were going to be sold at. different 
auctions in Canada and the United States. 


I can go a shade further and elaborate as to how we determined what 
were good ones. In our flock in round figures 10 per cent of our females 
produced 80 per cent or better of our best sheep that were raised. The way 
we kept track of the females was that any ewé which produced a grand 
champion ram at a big show whether we had shown it or whether it had been 
sold to someone else and they had shown it, her lamb went in the series of 
under 100. Any ewe that produced a lamb or yearling that sold for $500 or 
more, her lambs went in the series of under 100. Any ewe that produced an 
aggregate of $1,000 or more worth of lambs, her lamb went into the series of 
under 100. We never sold females out of those ewes again. Our country is 
far from the market and our customers prefer ram lambs. In most of the 
United States the trade is in yearlings. To sella lamb for big money he has 
to be big, which means he has to be born early. The most valuable ewes to 
us are the ones that would consistently lamb early. We come back to these 
ewe lambs that were in the series under 100. They were not for sale at my 
price when they were yearlings. The bucks were taken away on August 8. If 
they failed to be in lamb before March 1 those ewes were sold because they 
were lambing late. Those were the ewes we depended upon to obtain the top 
prices at auctions. These are exceptions in the top ewes. When a ewe was 
born she had to prove herself all over again the same as her mother. We 
were trying to avoid selling the consistently good breeding females because > 
those were the ones we depended upon to keep us in business. 

Once again I may say I am sorry, gentlemen, to dwell at this length, put 
I wanted you to understand the picture and to know how we conducted our 
operation. There is one other point and that is in the case of a compiaint. 
We looked at it from the standpoint of the most successful business firm in 
Canada which is the T. Eaton Company. The T. Eaton Company has a policy 
that the customer is always right. In the case of a complaint they make a 
refund. We did not have a lot of money in cash although we did refund 
sometimes. What we tried to do was to give a man a credit at a sale for the 
amount he had paid for the sheep. What happened on that was that usually 
the man was quite pleased to come to the sale with his credit of $100, $200, 
$300 or possibly $500. He would spend that credit, and he would also see 
some more things that he would like, and he would buy them too. We tried 
to satisfy our customer. We could not help it if the animals died, but if an 
animal was not satisfactory, we tried to-see that the customer was satisfied. 
We tried to see that our customers made money on our sheep, because the 
only way that they could afford to Sass from us, was if eri were eiseoro 
money on our products. 
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Another thing we did; if an animal was not satisfactory, sometimes we 
took it back and refunded the money, and sometimes we replaced it with 


another sheep. -We wanted to satisfy that customer. That was the important 


. thing as far as we were concerned. 


One thing I would like to stress, purebred livestock are guaranteed as 
breeders. When a purebred animal is sold, it is guaranteed between the buyer 
and seller, given reasonable care, that animal, if it is a male, will sire young, 
and if it is a female, it will have young. All our bred ewes, and we sold a lot 


of bred ewes in the United States, were sold with a guarantee that if the ewe. 


did not have a lamb, we would furnish, free of charge, a lamb good enough 
to have come out of that ewe. In other words, if it was a $75 ewe, it was a 
fairly good lamb that they would get. If it was a $200 ewe, it would be a 
better lamb. If it was a $500 ewe, it would be a top lamb. What we tried 
to do, over the years, was to make money for our customers. The only way 
they could spend money with us, was if our products made money for them. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Rock could tell us what price his sheep, 
rams and ewes brought at the Calgary shows in the last two years before 
the flock was destroyed.—A. Sir, I have a statement from our auditor, Christian 
and Kergan, of Drumheller. It is addressed to P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, 


. Alberta. 


Gentlemen: 


The following is a summary of your sheep sales taken from your 
income tax returns. 


Some Hon. MemsBers: Hear, hear.—A. 1948, $42,615.56; 1949, $34,082.26; 
1950, $60,038.41; 1956, $45,972.92; 1952, and that is the year of the foot and 
mouth disease, when Canadian livestock could not go to the United States, 
$17, SPSL, 


Mr. Graham told you earlier that most of our sales were made in the 
United States. This is the best illustration I have of that break for Canadians 


and American sales. We realize that Canadian prices were depressed, pus 


also, we sold more sheep in Canada that year than we usually did. 


1953, $45,603.71. I have not the figures for 1954 and 1955, because they 
are at our auditors. I knew, at 2.30 that I had to come down here, and I did 
not have time to go to the auditors and get those figures. 


Q. I wonder, could you tell us approximately what the i: prices 
were that you got for the rams on the one hand and the ewes on the other ?— 
A. There is a big range, sir. Our high sales were in the United States. The 
cream sale was at the National Ram Sales, first held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and later moved to Ogden, Utah. That was an invitation affair. When you 
consigned to it first, you were limited to a pen of five registered rams. Unless 
that pen of five registered rams made more than the average of the sale, they 
would not accept a further consignment from you. Your place in the sale was 
determined by how high your rams sold, in the different classes, the year 
before. In other words, if the first year you came in, and there were 15 
consignors and you had the seventh highest priced pen of five rams, you would 
stay in the sale, and you would sell seventh in the sale. When you increased 
your salability, or improved the quality of your sheep, you were allowed 
to sell a stud ram in addition to the pen of five. If that stud ram sold well, 
you were allowed to sell more than a stud ram, maybe two stud rams. At the 
national ram sale, I can give you the top figures. In 1947 we had $1,000 top for 


} 


> 
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a single ram. I do not remember the price we had for the pen of five, but I 


think the Hampshires averaged about $225 and the Suffolks averaged about 
- $150, but I am not quite sure of those figures. — 
In 1948 we had the high ram of the sale, and it was the breed sadetd for 


the world, at $3,350. Our second stud ram sold for $500 and our pen of five 


sold for just over, or under, $100 on the market. 

In 1949 it was not too good a sale. It was a case where the sheepmen, 
that year, went to the sale with the bank buying the rams. It was bank 
money that bought rams that year. We had a high pen of five at $150. We 
had two stud rams at $750, and one at $400, or $500. 

In 1951 we had a single ram at $1,100, a lamb at $1,000 and another at 
$650, I believe. Our range pens;—we had two pens of ten—one made $200 
and the other $300. 

In 1952 we were out. 

In 1953 we had a $975 yearling ram, a $1,000 ram lamb, a $650 ram lamb, 
and a world record pen of five registered ram lambs at $450 a head a pen of 


ten unregistered rams at $250, and another at $175. That was the last time he 


we were able to go. 
In respect to Calgary prices, there was s usually a good price for a single. 
The Calgary sale was started, and we helped to start it, with the idea 
that rams are used about August 8. It seemed logical to us that, to sell stud 


rams that were going to be needed on August 8, the time to sell them was in 
July. So the first sale was 1948. That year we had two ram lambs that were 


showed at the Calgary exhibition. The first prize animal sold in the Calgary 
sale for $470; the second prize animal went to the national rams sale, at Salt 
Lake City, and sold for $3,350. 

Canadian breeders have begun pay a little more money each year, and 
in 1952; the foot and mouth year, we sold a ram to an American breeder, for 
delivery after the foot and mouth embargo was off, for $1, 050, and another 
ram to a Canadian for $800. 

Western Canadians, and in fact, I think I am safe in saying Canadians 
in general, for a long time did not appreciate the quality of the sheep that 
were in our country. They did not realize how much we had to offer in the 
way of heavier fleeces, more bone, quicker maturity, and with the ability to 
grow well and sire more strong boned lambs. It was only last year, after our 
flock had gone, that Canadian sheep sold for their value at Calgary. Last 
year Mr. Stoneman, from Morrin, sold a single ram lamb for $1,600, a second 
for $1,000, a third for $1,000, one for $650, one for $600, and two for $325 each. 
That was seven rams for close to an $800 average. Those are figures that 
corresponded to American figures. It was the first year, in my experience, that 
a Canadian consignor to a Canadian sale had ever obtained prices comparable 
to United States’ prices. 

There is one other thing that I can go further with, and that I wish to 
elaborate on, and that has to do with the Suffolk sheep as a crossing sheep. 
Earlier I mentioned that the Suffolk sheep could go on the range and sire 
heavier lambs. He is a clean-faced sheep, and the wool is back of the ears. 
It is a clean dark-faced sheep. Your rangeman has all breed sheep which are 
white-faced. Those are slow maturing. They are bred chiefly for wool mutton 


and characteristics are secondary. The American feeder buyer of lambs has 


found, over the years, that lambs with 50 per cent black-face sire behind them 
will feed better, and give him a greater return on his money. He will get his 
lambs off faster, and they will command a premium. Rangemen want as black 
a faced lamb as they can get, and to see that the black-face trait gets into the 
lambs, because without it, he has to sell those lambs as white-faced, whereas 


they could be cross-bred. In other words, if the breed behind it was net 


strong enough, it did usually pay in marketing lambs. 
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Shuonaly: in ranging your bands of sheep in he mountains your wool breed 
sheep are closed in face. Your Suffolk lamb is open-faced and active. He 
ranges ahead of the ewes, with the result that, going over the country, he has 
got the pick of the feed all during the year. Experience has proven that Suffolk 
cross-breed lambs off mountain ranges will come in from 8 to 18 pounds a head 


~ heavier than other lambs. 


Now, Canadian Suffolk rams were in big demand because they were 
heavier boned rams. They would throw heavier lambs and give the American 
buyer a greater profit on the use of them: 

_ Mr. Bryson: Mr. Chairman to facilitate the committee could we address 
questions to either of the witnesses who are here now? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 

Mr. Bryson: In that case I would like to ask Mr. Graham this question. 
You quoted a figure of $92,100 as being the appraised value you placed on the 
sheep. Was that a revised figure from some other figure that you had possibly 


agreed on prior to that? 


Mr. GRAHAM: It was a figure that was discussed when I brodeut all the 
details down to Ottawa. It was a figure which I had projected and which Mr. 
Barry had agreed to and which was agreed to on the information I brought 
down. 

Mr. BRYSON: Was there ever a higher figure offered to the department by 
you and your associates? 

Mr. GRAHAM: No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. BRYSON: Possibly Dr. Wells or yourself, sir, can answer this other 
question: On January 24 this P. J. Rock flock was ordered to be destroyed. 
Appraisals or valuations commenced, according to your figures, on February 1; 
is that correct? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. : 

Mr. Bryson: And yet destruction of these sheep did not commence until 
February 27, is that correct? | 

Mr. WELLS: That is right, yes. 

Mr. Bryson: Well then, can you explain the time lapse from January 24, 
from the time the flock was to be destroyed, until destruction was undertaken. 
Can you explain that time lapse? 

Mr. WELLS: Yes, I explained that this morning. It was necessary first of all 
to move equipment in following the appraisal by Mr. Graham, and the accept- 
ance of that appraisal, and advising the deputy minister of the appraisal and 
getting general approval for it. It was also required to make the necessary 
arrangements for the laboratory in Lethbridge to get the equipment and 
actually build the electrocuting device and get the vials and bottles and things 
there, and to move people in from the various parts of the country to handle 
the electrocution. As I have said the hole had to be dug. It was in the cold 
part of the year, and it was a difficult proposition. All of those phisjantond panier 
consumed that time. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Will you tell him, while you are at it, Dr. Wells, 
why it is necessary to have all those bottles and to keep all those brains. 

Mr. WELLS: I have explained why we were anxious to keep specimens 
from this flock. 

Mr. Bryson: That is fine, thank you. I understand, and I stand corrected, 
there were 157 lambs born—or was it 110 lambs born—in that period from 
January 24 until February 27? 

- Mr. GRAHAM: There were 110 on the date of the appraisal, February 1. 
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Mr. Bryson: I am going to direct this question to Mr. Rock. What per- 
centage of those 110 lambs in your experience would mature and develop 
into animals that would reach the prize ring and become top-notch animals? - 


The WITNESS: Sir, that is a difficult question to answer in this way: 
Animals from our flock have won at the Toronto Royal, have won at Calgary, 
have won at the Chicago International, and have won at various state fairs 
in the United States. Now there are smaller fairs than that, and then there are 
county fairs in the United States, and smaller. We call them “B” fairs in 
Alberta; and there are ‘‘C’’ fairs that are smaller. Very few of them would 
not be fit to show at “C” fairs; but there is a mortality, and by a mortality I 
mean it in this way: that with a good animal you never know what you have 
until you have fed him to the best of your ability. In feeding him to the best 
of your ability to get that maximum development some of them, if they are 
weak in the legs, will go in the legs. The legs will not carry them. Others 
of them, their backs might not develop too well. Others of them are born with - 
fleece which you do not want. 

Now some of those animals can go to pate starting off without 
much money, and do well with them, because they have inherently good 
breeding behind them. Others are not much good to anyone. 

I will give you an illustration. Ours is a mining town. There was a 
butcher shop there that would take about 35 lambs a year. Any lamb that 
was not doing too well, when he got to 100 or 150 pounds we would have him 
killed and dressed, and it went to that butcher shop. Well I know there 
were 25, 35, or Panetphy 40 lambs that we killed ourselves and sold the meat 
to the butcher. 

As well as that, in my early days, enon I started with Bade, I had to 
‘buy flocks. Many times there were animals in those flocks that I did not want 
at any price, but I had to buy them to get the ones I did want. So that we in. 
our business decided that we did not want any culls around our place and an 
animal that was not doing well, and we did not know what was the matter 
with: it, it was just getting too old, or not doing well, or failing—well, once 
or twice or three and sometimes four times a year the truck would be loaded 
up and they would go to the stockyard or to the abbattoir. That is an involved. 
explanation to a simple question, and yet I do not think we can answer it 
shorter. 


By Mr. Bryson: 


Q. Well I just want to follow it further. Through the process of elimination 
over the years you have built up a herd, that is a good herd.—A. Yes sir. 

Q. From your experience, if you had 100 of these present lambs today 
from this highly developed herd, from your experience you must within some 
reason be able to say about what percentage would reach the prize ring or be 
a valued animal, not just a commercial animal?—-A.I would answer you in 
this way, sir; belonging to us we probably would market 15 to the stock 
yards or to a butcher, or they would.go for meat. But belonging to most other 
breeders, may be one or two. I am not saying that as a reflection on other 
breeders—that is not what I mean, because we were what is considered as a 
stud flock. We were trying to produce ewes which would found new flocks 
or assist good flocks, or to sell rams that would add to their standards. 

There are other breeders who would sell to people who did not want as 
high quality of sheep as that, and there are other breeders that multiply. 

Q. In view of your statement just now, I am trying to find an answer to — 
the question I now want to ask you: why was it that you set the price pretty 
well across the board for 110 lambs without giving consideration to the 
possibility that a good percentage of them would mature into high priced 
animals? 
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Mr. Gia caks <] think the previous” winess has already answered that 
question. 


Mr. Bryson: Yes; and I noticed in the returns filed this afternoon that 
you said that you handldd each sheep and you placed each sheep in a category 
as to price and quality. Why was there the overall figure of $50 for 110 lambs? 
How was that figure arrived at right across the board? 


Mr. GraHuam: If there are any sheep men in the audience they will agree 
that by the time a lamb is born it is worth about that and it does not increase 
in value very much in the next few months. I think Mr. Rock will establish 
that very firmly. 


The WiTNnESss: May I attempt 40 answer the question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, please do so. 


The Witness: At the time Mr. Graham was there on the Ist February, 
there were some lambs that would be 27 to 28 days old, and there were some 
lambs there that were just born. There were many ewes that any sheep man 
would know would lamb at any time. There were ewes lambing at the time 
he was there. 

In my experience there is the odd lamb that I could pick out at that age 
and say as to that lamb that I would be able to show it, or that it had the 
prospect of making a top sale. But there is only the odd one. With most 
of them you cannot designate them at that time, sir. 


By Mr. Bryson: 


Q. With respect to the 27 or 28 lambs that were born on or before 
January 24?—-A. There were more than that. 

Q. Have you the registration certificates here for them?—-A. There are 
applications for registration, sir. In the normal procedure we do not register 
any lambs until about April. There are two reasons: firstly, there is no sale 
until the end of May or June. A lamb might die in that time and obviously 
we would know what the situation was by that time and we would not have 
to pay registration fees for those which died. ‘So there was no need to 
register them before. 

Q. You mentioned unregistered sheep.—A. That. was in the range rams 
in the United States. 

Q. What percentage of your yearly crop would be of a sort that you 
would not normally register?—A. Perhaps I had better go. back a bit and 
elaborate a little in order to explain what I meant by that. In 1948 when 
we sold the ram for $3,350, naturally the “Bradley Quinton” blood came to 
be in demand. At that time the National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City had a 
classification for stud rams which required a pedigree, and it had a classification 
for pens of five registered lambs; and ten or twenty range rams without 
pedigrees. 

In 1949 when I wank back to the sale, I told Mr. Harkness that we did 
not have too good a sale in 1949. We sold one ram for $750 and another for 
less than that. Three men that I knew had quite a bit of money came to me 
and said: “That ram that I bought from you did awfully well.” And I said: 
“Sir, what ram is it that you are referring to?” “Well, so and so bought 
' your range pen of rams for the National Ram Sale, and ten of us got together 
and split them up, so that we as breeders, sold them as range rams and a 
pedigree was not required, but furnished.” 'These men had bought the whole 
pen, split them up and purchased rams, to use in their flock, at a low price. 
The sale did not require registration for the rams sold as range rams. In 
subsequent sales I had one or two pens of range rams. I took the best yearling 
and the third best yearling. The best was entered as stud and the third best 
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went with his ear-tags in the ear and the registration certificate. If anything is 


happened to any stud rams I took the registered third best ram from the 
range pen and sold him as a stud. The others had their ear-tags removed 
and that would stop men buying rams which we did not want to go into 
registered stocks. 

Q. What did you obtain for those rams?—A. The lowest was in 1947 
from $90 to $100. In later years Smith Brothers Investment Company at 
Salt Lake City bought one or two pens sometimes and they brought from 


$150 to $300 a head. We usually averaged between $150 to $300 and they 


sold with the identification tags removed from the ears and no pedigree. 


Mr. Bryson: Mr. Graham, you informed the committee that you based 
the appraisals and the valuations on the prices that the’ Rock flock were 
bringing on the American market. 


Mr. GRAHAM: Very largely. 


Mr. Bryson: Is it not a fact that the United States market was closed to 
the Rock sheep two years prior to the outbreak of scrapie? 


Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. © | i 


Mr. Bryson: In that case, sir, how could you reconcile your valuations 
on a market which had been barred to these people two years prior to the 
outbreak of the disease? 


Mr. GraHamM: If the same question were asked as to the Canadian market, 
Mr. Rock was not selling in the Canadian market either, so it was a case of 
_ taking the situation as it existed, that is as though the flock had access to its 
normal markets. 


Mr. Hanna: I think we all appreciate the very fine presentations which 
have been made here, but I think we are getting away from the business 
for which this committee was set up, namely to look into the allegations which 
were made against the Department of Agriculture. One of the allegations 
was that Mr. Rock was a noted Liberal or strong supporter of the Liberal 
party and, by implication, received special treatment. I would like to ask 
Mr. Rock if he would care to comment on those rumors or allegations which 
have been brought forward in the House of Commons. 


The WITNESS: Sir, my father and I belong to no particular party. -We have 


never contributed a five-cent piece to the campaign funds of any particular 
party. We are Canadian citizens. We reserve the right to vote for the man 
and the party which we think will do the most good for Canada and ourselves. 


Mr. Hanna: I have a further question. Would Mr. Rock care to tell 
the committee what his valuation is of his flock at the time it was Gest ies 
by order of the federal Department of Agriculture? 


The WITNEsS: Sir, I will answer that question in this way. When Mr. 
Graham came to value our flock he and I did not see eye to eye at all. As I 


told you before the top few in our flock had produced the most of the good~ 


ones. Mr. Grenville is dead now, but his flock is carried on by his son who 


purchased a ram from us by “Badley Quinton” for $1,000. His first-nine (a), 


sons sold at the National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City in 1952 for $9,000. There 
was a pen of five which made $800 apiece, one sold for $1,075, another at 


$2,000, and another at $2,025. In our flock I had 4 ewes. They were full sisters — 


to that ram. They are gone and there is no place in the world you can replace 
that breed. Also I have two sisters to the ram that we sold for $3,350. Mr. 


Graham did not consider that those sheep were worth too much money. | 


\ 
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I phoned Messrs. Grenville and Trenton and asked them what price I would 
have to pay next year for their fifteen best yearling and two-year old ewes out 
of the best females, I asked him that question and I turned the piel gen over 
to Mr. Graham. Will you tell him, Mr. Graham, the figures? 


Mr. GRAHAM: The answer was, $1,000 each. 
An Hon. MEMBER: Louder, please. 


Mr. GRAHAM: $1,000 each. That was for ewes from the foundation flock, 
if it was sold. 


The WITNESS: Our best ewes were the same breeding as the sire of those 
sheep, so that I considered it would not matter if I had $10 million, I could 
not buy, at any price, sheep of the quality of our best ones. -As well as our. 
female families, up until 1954, we sold over $90,000 worth of offspring from 
Bradley Quinton. At the time our sheep were slaughtered, we had in the 
neighbourhood of 100 daughters of that ram. We also had a number of stud 
rams—stock rams—none of them perfect, but each of them fit to correct faults 
in part of the ewe flock. Those were built up and gathered together all over 
North America and from England, to correct the faults of our females. I can- 
not replace them. My price, on the best ewes, was $1,000 and $1,500. 


By Mr. Hanna: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite catch the total. Would Mr. Rock care 
to give us a rough figure, which he would consider fair compensation? Would 
it be $100,000, would it be more, and if so, how much .more?—A. I thought we 
should at least have got $150,000. To men that do not know the sheep business, 
that is a crazy value for sheep. But the point is this: our income tax returns 
have given us a $40,000 income a year. The $40,000 income a year is not all 
profit. Out of the sheep, money from $15,000 to $20,000 was profit, and that 
carried the rest of the farm. On those figures, I do not think $150,000 is out, 
because that is 10 per cent on our money. Who has money that they are 
getting 10 per cent on today? 

Q. In other words, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rock and son suffered a severe 
financial loss because of this tragedy that occurred to their flock, is that right, 
Mr. Rock?—A. Yes, sir. I could put it this way: I have lambed sheep for 
between 25 and 30 years in the winter, and this year I felt like a fish out of 
water. 


By Mr. Richardson: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, there is one BubeHon I would like to put to Mr. Rock. 
I have read the speech that was made in the house on April 1, which gave 
rise to this committee. Did you have an opportunity of peed that speech, 
Mr. Rock?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No. In that speech, as I read it, there is some suggestion of persistent 
rumours, is the phrase that was used there, if I recall, about substitutions in 
the flock before you got your money and compensation for the disposal. As 
I understood the speech that was made on April 1, one of the members of 
the house, and in fact the gentleman who made the speech, said that he 
believed those persistent rumours. Would you care to tell the committee 
whether there were any substitutions?—-A. No, sir. That is completely false. 
As I have tried to explain, a purebred breeder, who is trying to do a good 
job of improving the livestock that he is working with. That might be sheep, 
cattle, goats or * might be horses. The pedigree in that regard, is an 
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application signed by the breeder, that the animal was sired by such and such 


a sire, and out of such and such adam. In our case, in respect to substitutions, 
that would be completely contrary to the principle upon which we built up 
a good business. “4 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Hanna: : 


Q. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Rock another question. In that same 
speech, as I recall, the rumours were that some of the flock were moved to a 
farm in Manitoba. Is that so?—-A. That, sir, is completely false again. I can 
elaborate a bit in respect to how that rumour could have got started. 

In 1954, toward the end of March, our flock was quarantined, after the 
report from Connecticut. That quarantine was lifted about May 10. A lady 
in Manitoba wanted to buy a show flock. I told her about what had happened 
to the sheep, and that there was a suspicion that there might have been scrapie 
in the flock. I had never seen it myself in the flock, but there could be that 
disease in the flock. I said, “if you want to buy them you can, and if you do 
not, it is perfectly all right.” She bought two ram lambs, and two ewe lambs, 
and 2 yearling ewes. She showed them in Manitoba and did well with them, 
and she showed them in Toronto and did well with them there. She was 
not an experienced lady with sheep. She did not fit them, nor trim them. 


If those sheep had been in more experienced hands, they probably could have 


won more better prizes than they did. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, or shall we adjourn until 
tomorrow at 11.30? 


Mr. Prouproot: Mr. Chairman, there have been accusations made here. 
The member from Moose Mountain has said— 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I am quite prepared 
to go on all evening if there is going to be any— 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Sit down, sit down. 


Mr. Prouproot: He has said that he has every reason to believe that 
these rumours are true. I think we have witnesses here, and Mr. Rock has 


come here, and I: think probably the member for Moose Mountain should 


produce the man or men who gave him that-information. 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Prouproot: I think, in all fairness to Mr. Rock, and to those officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, that it is his duty, as a member of parliament, 
representing a constituency in this great Canada of ours, to produce the men 
who started these rumours, if they. are rumours, or assure us that they are 
not true. 


Mr. McCunLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
hon. member, who has just brought this matter up, may I say to him that, 
before this committee is through, I think I will have something to say, that 
will make it clear the Right Hon. Minister of Agriculture never gave information 
-to the House of Commons last year in such a way that there were certainly 


statements which are not borne out today and as I say, persistent rumours, just 


as Mr. Rock indicated today, persisted. I would be one of the happiest people 
if before this committee sees fit to adjourn, we could get to the bottom of this 
matter. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: My hon. friend has referred to the information 
he got last year. That information it is true, is on Hansard as coming from me. 
But as he knows, and as everybody in this committee knows, and some of 
the gentlemen who are now here know—they are sitting in front of me—they 
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gave me the same information that you have had in this meeting today. And 
my friends, I am sure, can produce the one figure which was 674 where now 
it is 654. I won’t swear as to what I said. I took the responsibility for that 
mistake this morning if it was a mistake. But in view of some of the ex- 
perience some of us have had, I am not too sure whether that was the figure 
at that time or not. But I am taking responsibility for it being there. I could 
have changed it afterwards. Some people object to changes being made in 
Hansard; but it could have been changed at the time to 654, but it was not 
done. And there are other small things which might be there. But generally 
speaking the information is all in Hansard and it can be read and it will not 
vary greatly from the information given here today. 

I know that the hon. member has nothing else in mind but to have some 
skull-duggery done to the Minister of Agriculture. He has not been thinking 
of the men giving evidence. He is thinking of me. But I am prepared to 
deal with that at the proper place and at the proper time. 

There is no skull-duggery; and as was said by a member a few moments 
ago, my hon. friend—unless he can produce more than he has produced up 
to now, owes an apology to Mr. Rock. If he made such a statement outside 
the house that he made on Monday, I know that Mr. Rock would be able to 
-deal with that himself: 

Mr. TUCKER: There was one statement made very definitely by the member 
for Moose Mountain. He said that Mr. P. J. Rock was well known and probably 
one of the most prominent Liberal supporters in Alberta. That is a definite 
statement of fact. I wonder if any part was taken by Mr. P. J. Rock which 
would give anyone the right to say that he was one of the most prominent 
Liberal supporters in Alberta? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: The insinuation in that statement at the begin- 
ning that this man was the greatest Liberal supporter in Alberta, and the 
inference later on that somebody got $100,000 that they were not entitled 
to can be given only one interpretation, and it would have been given only 
one interpretation if this meeting had not been held. I would like to know 
if my hon. friend meant that or if he did not mean it. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Rock this question. He has put on record from 1948 the various amounts 
of sales made from his farm. Could you give us.a breakdown of the various 
prices, the various ages of the sheep and the various categories? 

Mr. TucKER: I have a question I would like to ask. There was a statement 
made by the member for Moose Mountain— 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): On a point of order. Who has the 
floor? 

Mr. Tucker: I did not try to take the floor from you previously Ten you 
“were questioning the witness. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I have been sitting in my seat here 
waiting for somebody to finish speaking. 

Mr. TucKER: I suggest if you do not want me to have the opportunity of 
asking a question I will not ask it until you are through. You made a state- 
ment and I want the witness to say if Mr. P. J. Rock at any time took any 
- action politically which would justify anyone in saying he was one of the most 
prominent Liberal supporters in Alberta. I want to know what action you — 
took politically that would justify anybody making that statement? 

The WITNESS: I have a letter from my father dated April 2, 1957: “Today 
I had a phone call from Mr. Foster of the Telegram newspaper in Toronto. 
He said it was stated in the House of Commons on April 1 that we had shipped 
sheep to Manitoba, some sheep out of the 600 quarantined. My answer was no. 
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He also said it was intimated I had contributed largely to the Liberal fund. My 
answer was I had never contributed one five cents to any political fund of any 
party and I am not a member of any political party. Signed P. J. Rock, 
Drumbheller.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 11.30. The 
house meets at 11 o’clock so we will meet after the orders of the day. 


The committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, April 4, 1957. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo) be substituted for 
that of Mr. Nicholson on the said Committee. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of Commons, Room 277, 


THURSDAY, April 4th, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11. 30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. René N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Rruie: Batten, Bennett, Bruneau, 
Bryce, Bryson, Cameron (Nanaimo), Cardiff, Charlton, Desliéres, Forgie, Gardi- 
ner, Gingras, Goode, Hanna, Harkness, James, Jutras, Kickham, Kirk (Antigo- 
nish-Guysborough), Laflamme, Lafontaine, Légaré, Mang, Massé, Matheson, 
McCubbin, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Montgomery, Purdy, Quelch, Ri- 
chardson, Roberge, Robichaud, Robinson (Bruce), Schneider, Shaw, Smith 
(Battle River-Camrose), Tucker. (40). 


In attendance: From the Department of Agriculture: Dr. J. G. Taggart, 
Deputy Minister; Dr. K. F. Wells, Veterinary Director General; Dr. R. B. Catt, 
Edmonton Sub-District; Dr. R. Connell, Lethbridge Veterinary Research Station; 
Mr. J. W. Graham, Chief, Live Stock Division, Production Branch; Mr. E. G. 
Brimcombe. 


Also, Mr. Phillip J. G. Rock, of Drumheller, Alberta; Mr. F. G. Hodgkin, 
and Mr. F. G. Clark, respectively Director and Assistant Director, Canadian 
National Live Stock Records. 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, April 3rd, consideration of the 
charges contained in a speech of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain), as reported 
in Hansard of April 1st, 1957, pages 2923-26. 


Dr. Wells, Mr. Graham and Mr. Rock were further examined. 


And the examination of these witnesses still continuing, it was postponed 
until the following sitting. 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee took recess. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock p.m. lees Chairman, Mr. René N. 
Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bennett, Bruneau, 
Bryce, Bryson, Cameron (Nanaimo), Cardiff, Deslieres, Forgie, Gardiner, Goode, 
Gour (Russell), Hanna, Harkness, James, Jutras, Kickham, Laflamme, Lafon- 
taine, Légaré, Mang, Massé, Matheson, McCubbin, McCullough (Moose Moun- 
tain), Montgomery, Proudfoot, Purdy, Quelch, Richardson, Roberge, Robichaud, 
Schneider, Shaw, Smith (Battle River-Camrose), Tucker. (38). . 


In attendance: The same officials as are listed in attendance at the morning 
sitting. 
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The Committee resumed consideration of the charges contained in the 
speech of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain) as reported in Hansard of April 
1, 1957, pages 2923-26. 


Dr Wells, Mr. Graham and Mr. Rock were further examined. 


And their examination still continuing, it was postponed until the next 
sitting. 


At 6.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee took recess. 


EVENING SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. René N. 
Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bennett, Bruneau, 
Bryce, Bryson, Cameron (Nanaimo), Cardiff, Desliéres, Forgie, Gardiner, Gin- 


gras, Goode, Hanna, James, Jutras, Kickham, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Légaré,. 


Lusby, Mang, Massé, Matheson, McCubbin, McCullough (Moose Mountain), 
Montgomery, Quelch, Roberge, Robichaud, Schneider, Sibu Smith (Battle 
River-Cambrose), Stanton, Tucker, dlenouve. Ae 


In attendance: The same officials as are listed in attendance at the morning 
sitting. 


The Committee continued consideration of the charges contairied in a 
speech of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain) as reported in 1 Hansard of April 
Ist, 1957, pages 2923-26. 


Dr. Wells, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Rock were further examined. 


Mr. Argue moved that the record of sales from the P. J. Rock and Son 
flock between January 1, 1954 and February 1, 1956, be brought before 
this Committee for examination. 


After debate thereon, the question on the said motion was put and resolved 
in the negative on the following recorded division: 


Yeas: Messrs. Argue, Bryce, Bryson, Cameron (Nanaimo), McCullough 
(Moose Mountain), Quelch, Shaw, Smith (Battle River-Camrose) ;—(8). 


Nays: Messrs. Bennett, Bruneau, Desliéres, Forgie, Gardiner, Gingras, 
Goode, Hanna, James, Kickham, Laflamme, Lafontaine, Légaré, Lusby, Mang, 
Massé, Matheson, McCrbbin: uri) Robichaud Schneider, Tucker, Villeneuve. 
(23). 


The Chairman, therefore, declared the proposed motion lost. 


And the examination of the witnesses above referred to still continuing, it 
was postponed until the next sitting. 


At 10.15 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11.00 — 


o’clock a.m. Friday, May 5, 1957. 


Antoine Chassé, — 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THuRSDAY April 4, 1957. 11:30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. May I ask the witnesses who appeared 
yesterday to come forward. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I have a point of order and a_point of 
procedure which I would like to raise. Yesterday I asked Dr. Wells for 
information as to the number of sheep, the identity of the sheep and the value 
of each individual sheep sold from the flock over a period of a number of 
years. I mentioned the date March 26 as the date of the first quarantine and I 
asked that the information which was obtained after that time be made 
available to the committee. The answer was the information was in the 
Calgary records. I think it is readily understandable why this information is 
absolutely essential to the proceedings of this committee, including the informa-’ 
tion as to the value of the animals sold from the flock after the first quaran- _ 
tine in order to decide here whether or not an excessive appraisal was made. 
I am wondering if those records have been sent for? 


Mr. WELLS: Mr. Chairman, we are attempting to check now. We do not 
have the value of the animals sold. When we request information with respect 
to sales from the flock quarantined we are not concerned with money changing 
hands. We are concernend with the animals. We are attempting now to go 
to our records here in order to try to pick up those sales in numbers. 

Mr. ARGUE: I think the information .as to the value of each individual 
animal sold should be made available to this committee. I am not saying you 
now have that information, but I think a report should be made and Mr. Rock 
or the officials should supply the committee with the information because 
surely the value of the sheep sold after the first quarantine was lifted is 
important in the decision as to the value of the compensation. 

Mr. WELLS: Perhaps Mr. Rock will be able to provide that information. 

Mr. ArGuEe: I would appreciate the records to which you have referred. 
When we obtain those records we can take them and then go on and obtain 
the additional information which is available. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I might say Mr. Rock had all this information with him 
yesterday, but unfortunately he has mislaid his briefcase in the course of the 
proceedings last evening and he has not been able to locate it yet. Should he 
be able to find the documents in this case or his briefcase he will be able to 
give you all that information himself. 

Mr. ArGcue: Was it left in this building? 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpDINER: He had it here last evening. 

The CHAIRMAN: The matter is being looked into now by the protective 
staff. 

Are there any other questions before we go on? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, I have some questions to ask 
Mr. Graham. Mr. Graham, I understood you to say you and one other 
gentleman were responsible for all the appraisals which took place. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I wonder if you would explain to the committee 


| the exact procedure you went through. May I ask this first. At what time 


of day did you begin your appraisals? 

Mr. GRAHAM: About 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): When did you complete them? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Around 5:30 or 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Did you have a luncheon break? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): It was about six hours you were on the job? 

Mr. GRAHAM: More or less. ; 
Mr. CAMERON (N anaimo): How many sheep did you appraise during that 
period? ; 

Mr. GRAHAM: 384 mature sheep and 110 lambs, a total of 494. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Could you explain to the committee what your 
procedure was in this appraisal. I understood you to say yesterday you had 
handled the sheep. Is that correct? 


Mr. GRAHAM: That is right, sir. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Just the two of you? 


Mr. GRAHAM: I explained there were two other people from our Own 


division there actually helping with the identification. Mr. Rock also had several 
helpers bringing in the sheep which were passed one by one through a press. 
The identification was taken of each individual as it passed through and an 
appraisal made of its condition, breed, characteristics and so on. We split them 
into various categories as is done when anyone is appraising livestock. It is 
done in that fashion. You may either use one, two, three, four, or choice, good, 
fair, poor, and you make a category. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): At that time did you Keon a record of the tag 
numbers? 

Mr, GRAHAM: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You were carrying on this inspection under the 
direction of Dr. Wells? 

Mr. GRAHAM: No, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You did not report it ¥ him? 

Mr. GRAHAM: No, sir. I reported to Mr. Barrie, our director. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): There seems to be a discrepancy in your 

evidence and the evidence of Dr. Wells who told us the tag numbers were not 
taken until the sheep. were slaughtered. 

Mr. WELLS: Excuse me. I did not say that. 

Mr. Goope: He did not say that. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I will leave it for the time Mighohy You told us 
you were the only people who did the appraising? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON: Then are we to assume from that, Mr. Graham, when the 
Minister of Agriculture told the House of Commons last year on July 13, 1956, 
as reported at page 5961 of Hansard for that year that the valuation of the 
flock was made by independent valuators who were brought here from the 
United States to do the job and that they valued the sheep at $160,000, as far 
as you are aware this must have been a figment of the minister’s imagination. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpDInER: I think I should answer that. { 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I do not think so. 
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Right Hon. Mr. GarpDINER: I do. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): On a point of order. Mr. Shaiemadrs the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture is a member of this committee; that is his capacity here. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: This gentleman does not know whether or not 
it is a figment of my imagination and I do. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): If Mr. Gardiner wishes to cross-question the 
witness later that is his privilege as a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question was really a question directed to the 
minister. I am sure when ask a question you want an answer. The proper 
person to answer would be the minister. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): My question was: as far as Mr. Graham is 
concerned these evaluators from the United States must have been a figment of 
the minister’s imagination. 

Mr. Goopr: On a question of privilege. Does Mr. Graham know whether 
or not this statement was made by the Minister of Agriculture? If he does know 
then of course I think he should give Mr. Cameron the answer. If he does not 
know the statement was made he cannot comment on it. 

_Mr. GRAHAM: I have no knowledge of the statement having been made by 
the minister. 

Mr. GoopE: Then how can he answer? 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo):-Then we must assume it was a figment of the 
minister’s imagination. ( 

Right Hon, Mr. GARDINER: On a question of privilege. On page 5961 of 
Hansard of July 13, 1956, there is this statement made by Mr. Quelch: 


Perhaps the minister can explain that point. Is the compensation 
supposed to represent the actual value of the flock, or is the individual 
supposed to stand a certain amount of the loss and the government a 
certain amount? I agree with the minister that actually that flock was 
probably worth more than $100,000 in terms of the price that could 
have been received had they been sold at purbred stock shows. I am 
just wondering whether or not the government.does feel that it should 
pay the full realizable value of the flock? 


That is the question. I say ‘“‘the valuation. of the flock...”. Possibly I should 
have said, “a valuation of the flock”’. 


~ 


The valuation of the flock was made by independent valuators who 
were brought here from the United States to do the job. They valued 
the sheep at $160,000, and the amount paid was $100,000, which is 
$60,000 less than the sheep were valued at. 


There may have been one mistake in that. I listened to what Mr. Rock said 
last night. He will know more about this than anyone else. I listened to what 
-he said and I am not certain the valuators were brought here from the United 
States, but I am as certain as anyone can be because of the statements made 
at the time that an evaluation was received from the United States. Also I 
have learned since that time—and I think I am right in this and if not Mr. 
Rock will be able to correct me—that Mr. Rock I believe has been asked to do 
some valuating himself on account of flocks being destroyed in the United 
States, perhaps not for the government but for someone. 

As to what actual valuations were made by Americans—and I think there © 
were more than one of them—NMr. Rock will be able to answer that. My state- 
ment was made on information brought to me to that effect. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): But the minister said “the valuation”. He made 
no mention at that time of the valuation made by officers of his own department. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There was no reference on July 13th to that 
particular valuation? , 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): No. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that the 
minister must realize he is only a member of the committee even though he is 
seated up there among the mighty. | 

The CHAIRMAN: This is a point which has been raised again and again. It 
has been a well accustomed practice during all the time I have been a member 
of parliament, for the last sixteen years, that whenever a matter is brought 
before a committee which relates to a particular department the minister of 
that department sits at the table and gives evidence to the committee even if 
he is not a member of the committee. In this case the minister, apart from being 
the minister concerned, is also a member of the committee. He has a definite 
right to speak and to take part the same as has anybody else: and there should 
not be any reflection made because of the fact that he is at the table because 
that is the proper place for him to be. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): But not to ieee other committee members 
when they are on their feet, I submit, Mr. Chairman. Fy 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: On a question of privilege. The rules say that if 
you do not raise it at that time, you are not permitted to raise it at all. You 
must. raise the question at the time if present. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Graham, when you were sent to make this 
appraisal, were you informed of this evaluation, which the minister placed so 
much emphasis on in the House of Commons? Were you informed that there 
had been any valuation which was, incidentally, $10,000 more than the owner 
of the flock estimated the value at last night? Were you informed of that? 

Mr. GRAHAM: I was informed of no evaluation at all, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I beg your pardon? 

Mr. GRAHAM: I was informed of no evaluation at. all. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Does it not strike you as rather extraordinary, 
sir, that when you were sent out to do the evaluating, for the department, that 
you were not informed of the evaluation that the minister considers so 
important? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: This was July 13, almost six months later. 

Mr. Arcur: After they were dead? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: This statement I made, was almost six months 
after the evaluation was made, and it had no effect on the evaluation at all, 
and could not have had an effect. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): But the evaluation took place before they 
were destroyed, I presume? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Oh, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it was an extra- 
ordinary thing, that Mr. Graham was sent out there, and was not informed of 
this, apparently, independent evaluation that took place. 

An Hon. Mempser: Ask a question, do not make a statement. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask Mr. Graham 
this; when he was evaluating his flock— 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I think I should say, in | 
all fairness. The member was not here, and did not hear the evidence, and 
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I do not think he should try to say that Mr. Rock said something different 
from what he did say. I think the member should be very careful about 
what he does say about that. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo): I said that— 

Mr. Tucker: As I recall, Mr. Rock said yesterday, that he valued his 
flock from $150,000 to $160,000 and at a very minimum $150,000. The mem- 
ber is suggesting that Mr. Rock put a value of $150,000 on his flock and I 
think that it is— . 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, I submit you should try 'st0 
get some order. What is your point of order? 

Mr. Tucker: The point of order is; you misstated the evidence of Mr. 
Rock, and you misstated the evidence without having heard .the evidence. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I did hear the evidence. I was sitting here in 
this room. 


Mr. TucKErR: It is just that much more inexcusable for you to misstate 
the evidence. It is doubly inexcusable if you did hear the evidence, to mis- 
state it, and try to mislead the witness on the basis of that misstated evidence. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, I would submit this; as both 
Mr. Rock and Mr. Graham were present last night, when the statement was 
made, either one of them could have corrected me then, but it has been left 
to Mr. Tucker to correct me. 

Mr. Tucker: I submit that we have a right to take part in the proceedings 
of the committee, and that neither of them have the right to take part. It is 
not the proper thing, in a committee, for witnesses to interrupt in these 
matters. It is for the members of the committee to see that justice is done 
by the witnesses, who appear here, in spite of people like yourself, who 
apparently do not wish to do so. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, I really must peateer: This 
is fantastic, and it arises merely because we are getting close to the point. 
| Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: You are not getting close to anything, you 
are miles away. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I would like to ask Mr. Grane this: would 
you agree that the value of any animal is based first, on what it will bring 


. on the market, and on what its offspring will bring on the market? 


Mr. GRAHAM: Yes, I think that is a proper statement, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): That is a fair statement? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Graham, we have had evidence, before 
the committee, that from March 26, 1954, Mr. Rock has been, most unfortu- 
nately, unable to sell any of his stock in the United States. Would you agree— 

An Hon. MEMBER: Oh, no. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Excuse me, we have had that evidence. 

Would you agree, Mr. Graham, that that being the case, a large part 
of the value of this flock was destroyed before the government took any 
action? | 

Mr. GraHam: Not in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I beg your pardon? 

Mr. GraHam: Not in my opinion, sir. 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo): Not in your opinion? 

Mr. GRAHAM: No. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Even though they were not marketed? 


Mr. GRAHAM: If I could pursue that a little further. At the same time, 
Mr. Rock was not selling stock in Canada, to any extent, and if we carried 
that idea further, we could have offered Mr. Rock nothing for his entire flock. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): I beg your pardon, I did not hear that. 


Mr. GRAHAM: I say, at the same time, Mr. Rock’s sales in Canada had been — 


curtailed. If we had operated on the basis of the value of his present Canadian 
or American sales, he would have received nothing for his flock. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I intend to ask Mr. Rock for some particulars 
in that respect later, and I am most regretful that he has lost the information 
that he failed to give us last night. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, no. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 

Mr. RicHarpson: Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege. I think you 
should withdraw that. He gave his information in a very creditable way. 
He did not fail at all, not at all. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I will deal with Mr. Rock when his turn comes. 

The CHAIRMAN: In all fairness to the witness, Mr. Cameron, and I think 
I am interpreting the feeling of the committee when I say, that Mr. Rock 
certainly did not attempt to hide any information. When he sat down, he 


was willing to pursue any point that he was dealing with. He, himself, 


asked me on two occasions, if his evidence was sufficient, or too much. Nobody 
asked him any further questions, and everybody seemed to be satisfied with 
what he said. In all fairness, I think you should not insinuate that he withheld 
any information. 

Some Hon. Mempers: Hear, hear. 

Mr. CameERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rock was asked repeatedly 
if he could even give an estimate, to this committee, of the proportions of 
sales, from his flock, that were made on the high priced category breeding 
stock market, and what proportions were made on the commercial market. 
Every time ie was asked that he was unable to Bave that information. He 
was asked several times. 

Mr. GoopE: That is not right. . 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr: Graham, you still maintain, do you sir, 


that the fact that, according to Dr. Wells, the American market was effectively ~ 


closed to Mr. Rock, and according to Mr. Rock, the American market was 
the most valuable part of his market, nevertheless this flock had the same 
value that it had before March 26, 1954? 


Mr. GRAHAM: I believe, in my evidence yesterday, I said I would freely 
admit that I accepted Mr. Rock’s series of sales, in the United States as part 
of the basis upon which our evaluation was made. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): But Mr. Graham, you have a answered my 
question. Those sales took place before the United States market was closed 
to Mr. Rock. Can you tell me, that you would still consider, that his flock 
was of the same value, when that market had been closed to him? 


Mr. GraHam: I see no reason why it should be otherwise, sir. Mr. Rock 
had been selling on the United States market for 15 or more years, previous 
to this. Personally, I could not leave that fact out of my considerations. 


An Hon. MEMBER: Quite right. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yet, there was evidence that that market was - 


definitely closed to Mr. Rock? ~ . 
Mr. SCHNEIDER: Why was it closed? . 
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Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): It was closed because of United States action. 
Mr. SCHNEIDER: It was closed because of what? 


Mr. GraHam: It was closed to Mr. Rock on account of scrapie, or so-called 
scrapie in his flock, yes. Mr. Rock, yesterday afternoon, mentioned sales made 
by the late Mr. Grenville, of stock of the same line of breeding as Mr. Rock 
had in his flock. Mr. Grenville’s stock was not barred from the United States, 
and the prices he received there, I think substantiate my stand that, I was 
quite right in using the United States market as a basis for evaluation. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Would you not agree, Mr. Graham, that in 
the case of Mr. Grenville’s flock, the stock was salable, whereas, in the case 
of Mr. Rock’s stock, it unfortunately was not. Is that not correct? 


Mr. SCHNEIDER: As a result of the disease. That is what the compensation 
was for. . 
Mr. ROBICHAUD: Why were they compensated for? 


Mr. GRAHAM: Mr. Rock was, of course, prevented from selling to the 
United States. However, I saw no reason to believe that that should be charged 
against him, in making an evaluation on his flock. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Graham, the purpose of this evaluation, 
was to recompense Mr. Rock for action taken by the Canadian government 
in destroying property values that he owned, is that correct? 


Mr. GRAHAM: Essentially, yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): That would be the principle upon which the 
compensation would be paid. Does it not occur to you, Mr. Graham, that when 
a large part of the value of the flock had already been destroyed, that you should 
appraise it on the basis of what that flock was valued at then? 

Mr. GRAHAM: No, sir, I did not see it in that light at all. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You did not see it in that light at all? 

Mr. GRAHAM: No, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Graham, had this flock been burned to 
death, chased by dogs, drowned or in any other way destroyed, so that it 
was no longer salable, would you then overlook the fact that it was no longer 
salable, and evaluate that flock on the basis of values that previously existed? 

Mr. GoopE: A question of privilege, Mr. Chairman. The hon. member 
is talking about something that comes under the municipal councils, and I 
do not think Mr. Graham is qualified to answer for them. If a sheep is killed 
by a dog, it does not concern this government at-all, and has nothing whatever 
to do with Mr. Graham. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): It is a destruction of value. I would like you 
again, Mr. Graham, to bear in mind the statements that were made by Dr. 
Wells regarding the attitude of the American authorities, in stopping sheep 
coming from the Rock farm, and under no circumstances would they admit 
them to the United States. Does it not occur to you that, unfortunately for Mr. 
Rock, the value of his flock had been destroyed before the government took 
action? Where could he sell them, can you tell us that? Where could he sell 
them at those prices? 

Mr. GRAHAM: I could not make any evaluation on that basis, sir. I could 
not overlook the fact that the United States was Mr. Rock’s market, even 
though he had been barred from it for the moment. This restriction might ~ 
have been lifted at any time, and he might have been able to send his sheep to 
the United States at any time. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I should make a suggestion at this stage. I think 
an attempt at a shortcut, in defining the purposes of the act, was made a moment 
ago. Possibly Dr. Wells could state what the actual definition is, because you 
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are dealing with the purposes of the act, in various ways. For the purposes 
of the record, it may be a good idea to have the exact definition of the purpose 
of the act, as stated in the act. j 

Mr. Weututs: Mr. Chairman, section 12, subsection (2) of the ‘Animal 
Contagious Diseases Act says: 


(2) The compensation ordered to be paid under this section for an 
animal slaughtered under the provisions of this act shall be the market 
value that the animal, in the opinion of the minister or some person 
appointed by him, would have had immediately before slaughter if it 
had not been subject to slaughter under the provisions of this act, except 
that the compensation shall not exceed— 


And then it goes on to deal with the case I discussed yesterday, when Dr. 
Charlton raised the tuberculosis issue. 

Mr. ARGUE: What section is that? 

Mr. WELLS: That is section 12 of the Animal Contagious. Diseases Act. 

So Mr. Chairman, the animals were being valued for compensation pur- 
poses on the basis that they had not been devalued through the existence 
of disease. | 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No, Dr. Wells. As you pointed out, several 
times yesterday, it was the economical effect of scrapie, that you people had 
in mind. Are you submitting that Mr. Rock’s stock, between the date of 
March 26, 1954, and the day on which they were destroyed, had the same 
marketable value they had before March 26,1954? 

Mr. WELLS: Mr. Chairman, I was very careful to state yesterday {hat the 
United States did not take any formal action, .whatsoever, to prohibit sheep 
from Canada coming into the United States. acy. were very careful to take 
extremely informal action with respect to that, which indicated that they 
did not have any intentions of making a. permanent restriction, in so Se as 
Iam aware. | 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): On what grounds would you not agree? 

Mr. WELLS: Because when the border is opened, a backlog can move very 

quickly. -We ourselves experience that when borders are closed to us. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Would you have expected, Dr. Wells, that had 
the government of Canada not taken this action of destroying Mr. Rock’s flock, 
that he would have been able, in the foreseeable future, to sell to the same 
type of individuals to whom he has been selling in the United States, stock 
from the flock in which the scrapie had been diagnosed? 

Mr. WELLS: That would depend entirely upon the attitude of the United 
States, for which I cannot speak. On the other hand, it is known that if 
the flock had remained free for a sufficient length of time, that the United 
States authorities would be satisfied that the disease did not exist, I am 
confident that they then would have opened up the border to Mr. Rock’s flock. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I understood you to say yesterday that you 
were unable to say—that is, you and your fellow scientists—that you were 
unable to state the period of incubation of this disease and, secondly, how long 
a period of time would have to elapse before the flock could be considered 
free of danger. 

Mr. WELLS: I was also very careful to say at the same time that the 
estimated period of incubation was from 18 months to three years. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): But you also said that you had no valid 
grounds for assuming that it was necessarily limited to that. ‘ 

Mr. WELLS: And I also said that it was. 18 months to three years. = 


= 2 
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Mr. CAMERON wig oh Yes, but you also said that that was not a 
definite period. 

Mr. WELLS: Yes, but I also said 18 months to three years. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): And that it might not go beyond three” years. 

Mr. WELLS: Yes; but I did state three years. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): And then, in your opinion, had the government 
not destroyed Mr. Rock’s flock, and had the market insisted that he segregate 
the sheep that were diagnosed, or suspected of scrapie, in three years time 
he could have begun to sell again in the United States market. 


Mr. WELLS: No, that is not my opinion. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo):.Then, do you agree that there was a devaluation 
of that flock so long as that particular stock remained there? 

Mr. WELLS: No, I do not. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo) : Then when would you consider that its value 
would come back? ’ 

Mr. WELLS: It would depend entirely upon the attitude of the United 
States, and the continued freedom of the Rock flock from evidence of scrapie. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Then you say that at the present time—at the 
time they were destroyed—a destruction of values had taken place? 

Mr. WELLS: No. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You did not? 

Mr. WELLS: No. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You just told us that you would consider that 
the value would be restored? 

Mr. WELLS: I never mentioned restoring the values; I have not used the 


' word. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): But I did. I asked you; I asked you when you 
would consider that the value had been restored, and your answer to me was 
when the Rock flock had passed a sufficient period of time to be declared free. 

Mr. WELLS: I misunderstood your question. I thought your question 
was: “When would the sheep be again admitted to the United States?”. 
Because I said it would entirely depend upon the United States attitude. © 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): And you did also say that the United States, 
while it took no formal action, had taken informal action on the part of this 
individual, that you were informed of this informal action, and that they 
would not permit the stock from the Rock farm to be exported to the United 
States. 

Mr. WELLS: Certainly; we were informed of that informal action. I said 
that yesterday. 7 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): And it did, effectively, shut off the American 
market to Mr. Rock’s stock. 

Mr. WELLS: Temporarily. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Let us have this “temporarily” business. 
Would it have been “‘temporarily”’, so long as any sheep remained on the farm 
that had been there at the time the scrapie was diagnosed? 

Mr. WELLS: No, it would have been permanent on that basis. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Well, then— 

Mr. WELLS: But the scrapie was not diagnosed until Mr. Graham was sent: 
out—at least the result of diagnosing scrapie was followed by Mr. Graham 
valuing the flock. Therefore. the flock has to be valued as though the disease 


‘did not exist, in accordance of the provisions of the act. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Would you say that again, please. 

Mr. WELLS: The result of Mr. Graham’s—Mr. Graham valued the flock. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes. 3 

Mr. WELLS: As a result of scrapie being diagnosed. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes. 

Mr. WELLS: Therefore the valuation of the flock was based entirely upon 
the need’ for destruction. The act says that the valuation shall not take into 
account the effect of disease. It says that the value shall be the market value 
of the animal, that the animal would have had immediately before slaughter, 
if it had not been subject to slaughter—under the provisions of the act. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Then, can you tell me what market value, in 
Mr. Rock’s most important market, these sheep had at that time, just before 
destruction? 

Mr. WELLS: They had a potential value equal to the value Mr. Rock 
explained the other evening. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): I am not asking about the potential value; 
I am asking about the actual value at the time of destruction. 

Mr. WELLS: They had the same value that any other animal has—the 
amount of money the man who wants it is willing to pay for it. 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo): Yes; and in this case, apparently, the people 
who wanted it were not prepared to pay it, or were prevented from doing so 
by their own authorities. 

Mr. WELLS: Except that Mr. Rock Hosa proved that false by telling 
you last night that an individual had come from—and that was during the 
foot and mouth embargo—an individual had come from the United States 
and had bought sheep from him and said, “You hold them until this embargo 
is lifted”. So that that shows that the people are interested in buying. It 
depends entirely upon who wants them and how much they are willing to pay. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): They may be interested in buying them; but 
I submit to you that you have told us repeatedly that the American authorities 
would not permit—or at least by subterfuge they prevented the admission of 
sheep from the Rock farm. 

Mr. WELLS: Mr. Chairman, I do not know quite what to say, but let me 
say this: it seems difficult for me, as a civil servant in Canada, to accept the 
fact that I must recommend the devaluation of Canadian sheep as the result of 
informal action by a foreign government. And that is what the situation is. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am not suggesting that you do that. 

Mr. WELLS: You are asking me why I did not do it. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No, I am asking you this: do you not agree 
that when the devaluation had taken place—I am not suggesting— 

Mr. WELLS: I do not agree that any action by a foreign government should 
directly interfere wih the valuation of Canadian livestock. 

An Hon. MEMBER: In Canada. | 

Mr. WELLS: In Canada. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): In Canada? ‘ 

Mr. WELLS: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): But we have evidence— 

Mr. WELLS: Or anywhere else. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Or anywhere else? 

Mr. WELLS: Yes. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo) : You do not agree that the loss of a market, a 
most valuable’ market, has not devalued the commodity? 


Mr. WELLS: No, I do not agree to that, particularly when the informal 
action of the foreign government has been taken as a result of disease. Had the 
action of the foreign government—and this is silly, because it is getting into 
economics, the economics of the country—but what I mean to say is, that had 
the action of a foreign government been one of economics, against Canada— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I make a suggestion at this point; I think that what 
the witness is getting at is really a question of policy: on what basis are we 
actually paying compensation. Now, the way I understand it—and you may 
clarify it, if you wish; I do not know how the committee understands it—but 
the way I understand with your definition it would be impossible to pay for 
any compensation, because the moment any— 


Mr. SCHNEIDER: 'That is exactly what he is saying. 


The CHAIRMAN: The moment a flock is hit by this disease, it is actually 
worthless, so if you base your compensation on the day he goes in to make the 
valuation, and the day he goes in to the flock, it is worthless. So that he would 
never be able to pay any money for compensation on the basis of that definition. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No, that is not my definition. The point I am 
trying to establish is this, that the devaluation had taken place when the 
American authorities refused to admit Mr. Rock’s sheep. It was unfortunate for 
Mr. Rock, a tragedy for him; but, nevertheless, they had been devalued because 
the only place in which their value could be reclaimed, in monetary terms, 


“was by sales to the United States. 


Now, Mr. Graham has already, in answer to my question, admitted that in 


his opinion the value of an animal is determined by the price it will bring, 


itself, or the price its offspring will bring. I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
these witnesses have done nothing to disprove that fact—in fact, they have 
admitted it. | 3 

Mr. RICHARDSON: Mr. Chairman, I must rise to a point of order. I suggest 
to my hon. friend that, after all, it is not whether Mr. Graham suggest the 
policy of the appraisal, or not; it is what the act says. And may I suggest to 
him, and to every other member in this committee, that the purpose of making 
compensation to these people who, unfortunately, have to have their flocks 
destroyed, was by reason of this disease. And the policy is laid down under 
section 12 of the act. Mr. Graham has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am not ‘suggesting that this flock was value- 
less—because it had value, to be sold on the ordinary commercial market in 
Canada. But I am suggesting— 

Mr. SCHNEIDER: It was diseased. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am sieeesting that the major part of its value 
had been destroyed when Mr. Rock lost his American market. 


Mr. ROBICHAUD: Why did he lose it? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER: Yes, why did he lose it? It was scrapie. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with your questioning, Mr. Cameron? 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No, I am not. 


Mr. GoovE: Well, if Mr. Cameron is not through, then I rise to a Gaetan 
of privilege. I think that we have been very kind to Mr. Cameron. We have 
allowed him a long time to ask his questions, 

Mr. ARGUE: So good of you! 

88666—2 
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Mr. Goopr: And I might say that Mr. Argue has been one who has argued 


in the same way, that is, that other members on the committee should have 
the right to ask questions to a reasonable degree. I suggest that Mr. Cameron 
should be restricted to a reasonable time. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am prepared to let somebody else go on, but 
I have other questions. 

The CHAIRMAN::I have Mr. yee now on the list. 

Mr. ARGUE: I wonder if Dr. Wells would read to the committee the whole 
of the section of the act, and the regulations which give aeUOr ay, for the 
payment of compensation. 

Dr. WELLS: The whole of the section, do ae say? 

Mr. ARGUE: The whole of the section giving you — 

Dr. WELLS: Section 12,, at page 6, you will find it. This is the Animal 
Contagious Diseases Act, Chapter 9 of the Revised Statutes of Canada. The 
new Chapter 12, as it appears in the statutes for 1953-1954 is as follows—and I 
shall read the first sub-section from the original act, where it says: 


The minister may order a compensation to be paid to the owners 
of animals slaughtered under the provisions of this act. 


N 3 
And then, turning to the amendment of 1952-1953, it gives the following as 


subsection (2): 


The compensation ordered to be paid under this section for an animal 
slaughtered under the provisions of this act shall be the market value 
that the animal, in the opinion of the minister or some person appointed 
by him would have had immediately before slaughter if it had not. been 
subject to slaughter under the provisions of this act, except that the 
compensation shall not exceed — 


Do you wish me to continue? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes. 
Mr. WELLS; It says: 


(a) In the case of horses, Aa for purebred animals and S100 for 
grade animals; and — 


Mr. RicHARDSON: I apologize for interrupting the witness. Excuse me for 
just a moment—because I do not interrupt you very much. But we ‘should 
be seized of the provisions of section 12. The immediate purpose of the com- 


mittee—and I do not want to play into your hands by wasting time; therefore | 


- IT shall be very brief—but I shall deal with this particular question that is 
being laid before the House of Commons by our hon. friends. Any parts of 
section 12 which do not have relevancy at the time are sheer waste of time. 

Mr. ARGUE: I suggest, then,—and I think the point will be brought out 
later—but I suggest that it is very much in order to ask for a recitation of the 
up-to-date section of the act under which compensation is paid, eee 
with — # 

Mr. See ed In respect of sheep, 

Mr. ArGUE: If he does not—and I have it in my hand—if,he does ibe! care 
to read it, then I shall refer to it a minute later, and we will have the informa- 
tion, anyway. But I think we would be much more satisfied if the veterinary 
general placed the provisions before the committee now. And there are two 
short paragraphs; I think I could read them in one or two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly the witness should skip the horses and ite cattle 
and — 
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Mr. CARDIFF: We are going to be here a week or two if this continues. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you speak more loudly, please. 


Mr. CarpirF: I should like to suggest that each member who wants to ask 
questions should be limited to a certain length of time. Mr. Cameron took 
at least over half an hour; and if we are going to carry on like that we will be 
here for quite a long time. 


Mr. ARGUE: We will be here until mee get it cleared up. 
Mr. Canprrr: My time is as valuable ‘as anybody else’s. e 


Mr. ARGUE: I have had about three minutes, all of which time has been 
taken up in interruptions. I have asked a question, and I have waited for an 
answer. The witness was in the process of providing information, and I would 
suggest that the people who are raising points of order and making inter- 
jections might allow these questions to be answered. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think there is some merit in members trying to 
restrict their questioning by giving consideration to other members, and trying 
to hold their questioning down to as brief a time as possible, and they fot 
also try to prevent any repetition. 

We have had a considerable amount of repetition. That, of course, is 
inevitable; but everybody should try to prevent it so far as possible. Then, 
so far as reading the act—I do not know how long it is, but I would think that 
as it affects the case would be’ ample. Anyone who wants to see the act can 
have a copy in his own office. 


Dr. WELLS: 


(a) in the case of horses, two hundred dollars for purebred animals 
and one hundred dollars for grade animals; and 


(b) in the case of cattle, one hundred dollars for purebred animals 
and forty dollars for grade animals, and if the sale of the carcass is 
unlawful an additional amount for purebred and grade animals equal 
to the value the carcass would have if the sale were lawful, such value 
to be determined by the minister or by some person appointed by him ° 
for that purpose. | 


_ (3) Such compensation may be withheld in whole or in part when- 

- ever the owner or the person having charge of the animal has, in the 

opinion of the minister, been guilty in relation to the animal of an 

offence against this act, or whenever the animal being a foreign one 
was in his judgment diseased at the time of entering Canada. 


Mr. ArcuE: May I ask you if there are any other provisions under the 
regulations setting out the limits for payment in regard to compensation for 
sheep? 


Dr,  WeELus:: Nowsir: 


Mr. ARGUE: Are the provisions which you have just referred to—I have 
the same text, I imagine, in my hand—do they have any relation to horses 
and cattle, and are they still operative? ~ 


Dr? WELLS. Yess" 


Mr. ArGuE: So if a person had a very valuable cow, a cattle animal 
slaughtered, even though somebody said it bore a $5,000 value, it may have a 
very high value, and it may have won all the prizes at all the shows in all 
the circuits, nevertheless as I understand the reading of the act, you are 
limited by the law to paying for such an animal only $100 for a purebred 
animal plus the value of the carcass, if the carcass has been destroyed? 

88666—24 
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Dr. WELLS: The provisions of this act, as they apply to cattle, are designed 
with respect to tuberculosis eradication, and tuberculosis eradication as I 
explained to Mr. Charlton yesterday is an entirely different matter from a 
disease of this sort. Tuberculosis eradication is asked for from time to time 
by people in a county to which that eradication is being applied. They would 
sign a petition. The provincial Minister of Agriculture would arrange with 
the federal Minister of Agriculture to establish a tuberculosis eradication 
zone; the affected cattle would be assembled, and then compensation is applied. 
This is.the will of the people who ask for it. They know before ey start 
that these are the provisions. 

Mr. ARGUE: If a cattle beast is destroyed because of any contagious disease 
whatsoever, do I take it that this $100 as set forth in the act applies in the 
way you Hie represented? — 

Mr. WELLS: You will recall that during the foot and mouth disease out- 
break in Canada the provisions as applied then do not apply now because 
they came under a separate act which was passed BUR OCINE payment of 
full value. 

Mr. ArGuE: Yes, and that act has since lapsed. So that today, in 1957, 
without any further action by parliament, and without any amendment to 
the laws of the country, the highest compensation which could be paid for 
any purebred cattle beast would be $100 plus the value of the carcass; and 
the maximum limit for any horse would be $200? 


Mr. WELLS: No, sir. 
Mr. ArGuE: Then how could you pay onanine higher under the existing 
law? 


Mr. WELLS: Because under section 89 of the regulations there are certain 
named. diseases as follows: 
89. In this part ‘‘named disease” means glanders, maladie du coit 
(dourine) anthrax, hog cholera, mange, vesicular exanthema of swine, 
sheep scab, rabies, scrapie, avian pneumoencephalitis, fowl pest, fowl 
typhoid or such other contagious or infectious disease as may be 
designated by the minister for the purposes of this part. 


There are no diseases mentioned there for which you would have to 
slaughter cattle. So if we ran across a disease for which the cattle must be 
slaughtered then the minister would have to designate that such a disease 
would come under the purposes of this act; and before the designation of it, 
we would ask him to obtain provision for the necessary payment of com- 
pensation for cattle. f | 

I have already explained to you that compensation for cattle as listed 
here applies only at the moment to tuberculosis eradication. That would be — 
a program requested by the people whom it would affect, and they would know 


the provisions before they applied. 


Mr. Arcus: The section reads: © 
(a) in the case of horses, two hundred dollars for purebred animals 
and one hundred dollars for grade animals. . 


Does that not apply to all cattle? Is that not the maximum limit which 
can now be paid apart from the added value of the carcass or the stated - 
value? e\ 

Mr. WELLS: One cannot say that alone, sir. Alnie with that text you 
must give me the disease for which you want to slaughter ane animal. 
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Mr. ArGcue: All right. Let me ask you this question: under what authority 
could you now pay a higher price than $100 for a cattle beast as set forth 
in this section? Were you quoting me a section from the act or from the 
pertinent regulations? 


Mr. WELLS: Would you mind repeating your question, please? 


Mr. ArGuE: I asked you under what section of the act or under what 
regulation today in fact you could pay an amount for a cattle beast in excess 
of $100? 


Mr. Wes: My answer is that in accordance with the present act today 
I have no need to pay over $100 because I have no need to slaughter cattle 
or to order the slaughter of cattle. I have no authority to order the slaughter 
of cattle except for tuberculosis. 


Mr. ArGcuE: I ask you this point blank question: not whether you need 
authority or not; is there any authority, and if so please name it, to this 
committee, whereby an amount in excess of $100 can be paid? 


Mr. WELLS: Again, sir, you are asking me to answer something which 
would be misleading. The minister may order compensation to be paid. 


Mr. ArcuE: Where are you reading from? 
Mr. WELLS: Section 12 which reads: 


The minister may order compensation to be paid to the owners 
of animals slaughtered under the provisions of this act. 


_ There are no provisions under this act to slaughter animals than for 
tuberculosis. That is cattle now we are speaking about. 


Mr. ArcuE: But there is no provision under this act whereby an amount 
in excess of $100 can be paid for cattle that have been slaughtered? 


Mr. Goopre: Mr. Chairman, I again rise on a question of privilege. The 
witness has answered this question, it may not be to Mr. Argue’s satisfaction, 
but he has answered it at least six times. Mr. Argue is not satisfied with the 
answer and he is now trying to interpret the answer in a different way than 
the rest of us would. I don’t think this should go on. Mr. Argue has asked 
the same question half a dozen times and: he has received an answer. Yet 
he still is trying to get the witness to give a different answer. 


Mr. ARGUE: I think it is quite clear to the committee why I asked this 
question. 


Mr. GoopeE: It may be to you but it certainly is not to me. 


Mr. ArGuE: I suggest that the basis for compensation is rather strange, 
when this high price has been paid for sheep. 


Mr. GoopE: You may suggest all you like! 


Mr. ArcuE: But under the act,—and after having listened to Dr. Wells 
very carefully—I suggest that even with the most expensive cattle beast in 
the country, for the most valuable cattle beast that has been slaughtered, that 
it is still illegal to pay more than $100. 


Mr. GoopvrE: The act says only for tuberculosis and some other diseases. You 
must know that as well as I do. 
‘Mr. ArcueE: I do not imagine that the man who owns cattle is going to 


worry too much what it had been slaughtered for or why it had died, if his 
compensation was being held to $100. 


The CHAIRMAN: At the moment we seem to be going round in circles. 
We might as well settle it once and for all. 7 
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Mr. ARGUE: I would like to ask this: apart from the compensation paid, 
during the period to which you have referred the provision of the act has 
now expired. What is the highest that has ever been paid because a cattle 
beast was disposed of under this act? 

Mr. WELLS: I would have to check that, sir. I think it would have been paid 
for an Angus bull, north west of Regina during the foot and mouth disease. 

Mr. Arcur: Under a special provision of the act which has since lapsed. 

Mr. GoopE: You asked him a question. Let him answer it. Mr. Argue 
asked a question and the witness answered it. Yet now Mr. Argue is trying 
to make out that the witness has evaded answering the question. That is not 
true. You have got your answer already. 

Mr. ARGUE: No, the witness has been excellent. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have with us the deputy minister of agriculture who 
interprets policy. 

Mr. ARGUE: Who? 

The CHAIRMAN: The deputy minister of agriculture whose job it is to 
interpret policy for the department as a whole. 

Mr. ARGUE: Who interprets him? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am just trying to get an answer to the question you 
asked a moment ago. I do not think there is any complication here at all. I 
cannot see any! | 

Mr. ARGUE: I thought that Dr. Wells was doing nicely in providing me 
with the information I asked for. 

The CHAIRMAN: Apparently you must have been the only one. 

Mr. ARGUE: I can understand governement members not being satisfied. . 

Mr. Goope: I can understand why you are not! ~ 

Mr. ArGuE: If $100 is the limit, then apparently for sheep of less value 
the sky is the limit., 

Mr. RicHARDSON: Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to ask one question 
of Dr. Wells. Do I understand that in respect to tubercular cattle it is 
permissive performance in respect of damage claims, whereas in respect to 
the destruction of sheep for scrapie, it is mandatory and compulsory? 


Dr. WELLS: Yes, it is mandatory and compulsory with respect to sheep. 
And with respect to tuberculosis control it is now mandatory throughout the 


entire country of Canada; and it does become mandatory at the specific request — 


of the farmers involved; and they would be familiar with the provisions, when 


they requested that service. When they request that service, it is given them. 


May I say one more thing in respect to the payment of money. In so far 
as we are concerned the final authority is parliament and the money for this 
compensation under the provisions of this act is voted by parliament. 


Mr. ARGUE: Yes, of course! 
Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: May I make a statement? 


Mr. ARGUE: No, I do not think so. I do not see why the minister should 


have any greater rights in this committee than the other members. 
Mr. RICHARDSON: We are becoming sick and tired of you. Give somebody 


else a chance! ee 


Mr. ARGUE: You will get more and more tired! 
The CHAIRMAN: Order. | 
Mr. RicHaRDSON: Let somebody else say something! 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: You definitely asked a question, Mr. Argue, and you have 
had an answer. I think the committee is also entitled to ask questions. I the 
committee is not satisfied with an answer, or with the full answer, and they 
want more information on it, we have the officer here who is responsible for the 
policy in the person of the minister himself, and he has volunteered to give 
a further answer to your Mpg hes I think it is only proper that the minister be 
allowed to do so. 

Mr. ArcueE: I claim the right to the floor and I claim that the minister can 
only interrupt with my consent. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I can raise a question of privilege without your 
consent. ¥ ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I do not think we need to bring a question of privilege 
into the matter. You Aad a question and quite properly you sat down. This is 
part of the answer, and as soon as the minister has finished answering your 
question, you will still have the floor, Mr Argue. We are not taking the floor - 
away from you. ; 

Mr. ARGUE: I suggest that when I ask a question of the witness we do not 
need the minister to make interruptions. I submit that I am entitled to question 
the witness until such time as the chairman says that I no:longer have the 
right to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am interpreting the feeling of the committee at the mo- 
ment. I ask you to let the minister answer the question which you asked, te 
lowing which you will still have the floor. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpIneR: The hon. member asked the witness a question 
which has to do with policy and one which the witness is not necessarily in 
possession of the information with which to give an answer. Every member of 
this committee—perhaps I should not say every member—but a very considera- 
ble number of them have come to me from time to time and asked me to do 
certain things which the law does not provide for. The most common of those 
has to do with cold storage. The act says payment can only be made under - 
certain conditions. When those conditions are not met hon. members come and 
say, put an item in the estimates which will provide for the payment, and 
that makes it law and legal. That has been done for members on all sides of 
the house from time to time. It was done for members before the Liberal 
government came in despite the fact that that was twenty-one years ago, 
and it has been continued ever since by the Liberals. In this particular case 
there was an item put in the estimates to pay this amount of money before 
it was paid. The House of Commons passed upon it, the Senate passed upon 
it, and it is law in every sense of the term. No matter what is in that act, the 
house decided $100,050 was to be paid for these sheep. That has been legalized 
by the action of the house and my hon. friend is trying to show there is no 
law for it. There is law in the vote that was passed. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, that is a weird renunciation of democratic 
procedure and law in this country if the minister is saying all the government 
has to do to throw out the provision of the statutes is to put an item in the 
estimates. That is the very kind of action on the part of the government which 
undermines democratic procedure. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No. Parliament decided to do this. It is not 
contrary to anything. TRY 

Mr. ARGUE: I suggest an amendment in the estimates is in order only if 
there is not an act which prevents it being done. That does not say it shall 
be done. ‘ 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There is not an act which prevents it being 
done. ) 
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Mr. ARGUE: I have been talking about cattle— 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It is not cattle which is before this committee 


at all; it is sheep. 

Mr. ARGUE: I know the minister is very tender on this, but it is rather 
an amazing thing to me that if the maximum compensation provided by law 
for cattle is $100 that we have these very large Sap cacuetl being made for 
sheep. 

Mr. McCusBBIN: Have you any more questions? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation. 

Mr. ARGUE: No. The minister may have special privileges but they hardly 
extend to the private member for Rosthern. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. ARGUE: I can talk just as loud as you, Walter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue has the floor at the moment. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I am asking Dr. Wells to state to thes com-= 
mittee the provisions under which compensation was paid for sheep. You 
have quoted this section of the act and I understand and I see that there is 
no limit by law as to the amount that can be paid on sheep, and I have not 
suggested there is. I am asking if in addition to the section which you have 
now quoted there is some further provision or regulation governing the 
compensation for sheep. : 

Mr. WELLS: Compensation is paid for, under the provisions of section 12 
of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 

Mr. ARGUE: And there are no specific regulations setting forth, or spelling 


out the way compensation shall be paid, other than that section of the act? 


Mr. WELLS: Not at all, sir. It is handled under section 12, which are the 
provisions of the parliament of Canada, by which we operate. 


Mr. ARGUE: Correct. In your knowledge of the livestock business, would 
you say that, ordinarily, a purebred cattle beast sells for more, or less than 
an average purebred sheep? 

Mr. WELLS: It is very -difficult, of course, to make a comparison, by 
using the words ‘‘an ordinary cattle and sheep’’. 


Mr. ARGUE: If you took all the registered cattle sold in Canada, in 1956, 


and added up their value, and divided it by the number, and then did the 


same with respect to registered sheep, which value would be the higher? 
Mr. WELLS: I have attended many purebred livestock sales where, high- 


class purebred cattle sold for less than as, Mr. Rock reported last night, he 
received for one sheep, which was $3,350. I have also attended livestock sales. 
where swine sold for more than cattle, if I am comparing the ordinary. I have | 


visited sales where cattle sold for more than sheep, and cattle sold for more than 
swine. I could not make a comparison. If you are asking me, if a finished cattle 


beast, ready for the market and slaughter, and a finished sheep, ready for 


market and slaughter, and those are ordinary animals— 

Mr. ARGUE: I did not ask you that. I asked you a question, and I think 
you heard it. If you do not care to answer it, that is all right. 

An Hon. MEMBER: He has answered it. 

Mr. ARGUE: You have not answered it. You have no idea, with your 
knowledge of the livestock business, whether, as a result of experience, you 


have an opinion as to whether a purebred cattle beast, or a purebred. cattle 
Hereford, say, is usally worth more than a purebred sheep? 


a ae 
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Mr. GoovEe: I would ask the witness not’ to answer that question, Mr. 
Chairman. On a question of privilege again. Is it possible to answer that 
question? Would you confer with the Minister of Agriculture, and tell us if it 
is possible to answer that question? 


Mr. WELLS: Yes, it is ia: I have both the ability and the information, 
with respect to values. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. WeEuLus: If you present me with two animals, any two animals and 
if they are purebread, with pedigrees, I can then tell you, in my opinion, which 
is the more valuable. 


Mr. ArGuE: If a purebred registered cattle beast had teen sold at one 
time, for $5,000 ... 


Mr. WELLS: What breed, and what blood line? 


- Mr. Arcust: Then it became subject to disease, as geared in the ia foha: 
Is it not a fact in regard to that $5,000 animal, according. to the sale value 
recently established, the maximum compensation under the existing law, 
would be $100? 


Mr. WELLS: Which disease, sir? 


Mr. ARGUE: Is it possible, in regard to any disease, to have a higher 
compensation, under the present law? 


Mr. SCHNEIDER: You have not sold the cattle. 


Mr. Weutus: There is only a provision for tuberculosis, under the redeut 
law. 


Mr. ArGUE: Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 

The CHaIrMAIN: Mr. Tucker. 


Mr. Tucker: I would like to ask the Minister of Agriculture, if it has not 
been done, that members of parliament are paid expense accounts in connection 
with their trips at Easter, by putting. an item through the estimates, which 


‘becomes law, and which is not covered by the House of Commons and the 


Senate Act, and if that has not been done year after year, and that we 
constantly put through items, just like that, which are passed by the House of 
Commons, and the Senate, and become the law of the oun just the same 
as the law that Mr. Argue is talking about. 


Mr. Arcurt: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two other questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: There were two or three other members who had chai 
on that particular subjet. 


Mr. ARGUE: I wanted to clear up my line of questioning. 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Order, order. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. 


Mr. ARGUE: I have not taken an excessive amount of time. 


Mr. Tucker: The reason I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, is this: we 
are investigating whether these payments were legal, and whether there has | 
been skullduggery. The suggestion is; that because it is not covered by the act 
referred to, by Mr. Argue, that money was paid out, that was not covered 
by law. I am asking the minister if it is not true, that moneys paid out, to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands of dollars by virtue of being passed by the 
house of commons and senate in a supply bill which covers the estimates and is 
just as much the law of the country as the act which was cited by Mr. Argue; 
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and particularly that members of parliament repeatedly in the last 30 years 
have drawn money put in the estimates which was not covered by the senate 
and house of commons act. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: Yes, that is perfectly right. And in order to | 


indicate that this question was before the house, there is Hansard. It shows 
that at the last session the item was in the agricultural estimates which were 
discussed, and I understand that the charges made here were made in the 
house and were the basis of the discussion at that time when it is now said 
that they did not get the information. I have read it through this morning and 
I find all the information that they are asking for now was given, with as much 
distraction as they could put up in order to delay it as long as possible, just 
-as they are doing now. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Is the minister the witness before the com- 
mittee? 


Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: I am a. member of this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: He was asked a question. The minister was asked a . 


question directly, and he has answered it. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Is it not the proper procedure that the questions 
be directed to the witness? 

The CHAIRMAN: Any question may be directed to anybody! 

Mr. CHARLTON: For the sake of clarification, did I understand Dr. Wells 


to say that the matter of compensation for cattle was the only thing dealt with 


under this act, and that it applied only in the case of tuberculosis? 
Mr. WELLS: Yes, that is the only disease for which we can slaughter oats 


Mr. Cuaruton: Is it not-true that there is a list of these diseases given in 


section 89, and is it not true that there are other diseases for, which cattle may 
be disposed of, besides tuberculosis? 
Mr. WELLS: Section 89, Dr. Charlton, reads as follows: 


89. In this part “named disease” means glanders, maladie du coit 
(dourine), anthrax, hog cholera, mange, vesicular exanthema of swine, 
sheep scab, rabies, scrapie, avian pneumoencephalitis, fowl pest, fowl 


typhoid or such other contagious or infectious disease as may be desig- | 


nated by the minister for the purposes of this part. 


No compensation is paid for anthrax. But in the case of hog cholera, 
which is a disease of swine, compensation is paid on the same basis as for 
sheep. No compensation is paid for mange. But for vesicular exanthema of 
swine, compensation would be paid on the same basis as for sheep. 

Mr. ArGuE: Are you reading from the act or from the regulations? 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Only a few moments ago the witness said that 
only tuberculosis was paid for. 

Mr. CHARLTON: There are, under the definitions in the act— 

Mr. ArcuEe: He was reading from the regulations. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Under the first or second section of the act there is a list. 


of diseases with which this act has to do. Is that not true? 
Mr. WeEutxis: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Under the definitions in the act there is a list of diseases. 
I shall read section 2, sub-section (d) of the act as follows:— 


(d) infectious or contagious disease includes, in addition to other 
diseases generally so designated, glanders, farcy, maladie du coit, pleuro- 
pneumonia contagiosa, foot and mouth disease, rinderpest, anthrax, 
Texas fever; hog cholera, swine plague, mange, scab, rabies, Anberetoss 
actinomycosis and variola ovina. 
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Would not any of those diseases come under this act? 
Mr. WELLS: Yes, but not under the regulations. 
Mr. ARGUE: $100 is the limit under the act. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I understood you to say that in the © 
case of scrapie it was mandatory that the flocks be destroyed. Is it true that - 
the farmer would have no say in the matter if you went out and the flock 
was isolated or you destroyed it? 


Mr. WELIS: That is right. 


' Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): But in the case of tuberculosis, the 
farmers would have to agree. It would be more or less a municipal system. 
But is it not true—I am asking as a matter of information because I want to 
see if your information is fully given to the committee—is it not true that where 
a community catches tuberculosis, the health of animals branch or the local — 
provincial authorities would call in your department, and if it was established 
that the herd was one from which milk was coming, that you would move in 
and destroy the herd. 


Mr. WELLS: I have already stated, sir, that the entire country of Canada 
has by petition first of all of owners to their provincial minister of agriculture 
and then by petition of the provincial minister of agriculture to the federal 
Minister of Agriculture been declared a restricted area for tuberculosis which 
in effect says we do go in and test cattle and order the destruction of the reactors, 
which is based upon the original application of those people concerned who 
have in that area brought in the restrictive area regulations. 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Is not the situation in respect of 
tubercular cattle, in effect, the same as with scrapie, that no individual farmer 
who had any animals which came down with tuberculosis could prevent the 
flock being destroyed under this act. You would move in in exactly the same 
manner as you would in respect of scrapie. 


Mr. WELus: At the request of the owner, yes. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): They would be destroyed in com- 
pensation in the same way under the provisions of the act? 


Mr. WELLS: Yes. But not the whole herd, only the reactors. 
The CHAIRMAN: It being one o’clock we will adjourn until three o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


3.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee will come to order please. Mr. Cameron. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, may I address a question to the 
Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Gardiner, you told us that now you are not sure 
whether or not evaluators had been brought in from the United States actually. 
You suggested, if I recall if correctly— 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I did not say that. I said I was not sure whether 
or not they had been brought into the country. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): That is right. I think you made some comment 
that possibly Mr. Rock had had an expert opinion from the United States. 
That being the case, how do you reconcile that statement with a statement you 
made on July 13, 1956, recorded at page 5965 of Hansard which was six 
months after your officials had done the valuation? 
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Right hon. Mr. GARDINER: The same day I made the other statement? | 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes. | 


A 


As to the price, I quite admit that I do not know very much about 
the price of sheep; but my hon. friend who lives near Mr. Rock says 
he did sell sheep for as much as $1,000. We certainly did not take 
that price to reckon what should be the value of these sheep. I stated 
some time ago that we did not take our own valuation at all. We had 
them valued by the best valuators that could be found, and we even 
went outside the country to get them. 


Then on page 5966 you added a further statement when Mr. Cardiff asked 
you this question: = 


“Why was it necessary to bring in United States valuators to NORE | 
the sheep?” 


Mr. Gardiner replied: 


For the very reason that has been made quite evident this afternoon. 

If I had gone and done it myself I know what would have been said 

in the house. If anyone associated with me in any way whatsoever 

throughout Canada had been taken there to do the job I know what 

would have been said about: that too, and if it had been left entirely 

to the officials of my own department I know what would have been said 

about that. These valuators were men from the United States who 

know the value of sheep, and they made that valuation but we did not 

. accept. We cut the amount down to $100,000 whereas they put it at 
$160,000. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I suggest there has been some loose talk in this com- 
mittee about the necessity for apology. I suggest when we are confronted 
with a situation such as this it is something more than an apology which is 
required, it is a resignation. 


Right hon. Mr. GARDINER: Mr. Chairman, my hon. friend has not yet read 
the whole statement. You will find earlier I stated I was out there myself. . 
I was out there on March 1; this is now July 13. In Calgary I was told of 
the value that was put on this flock by American valuators.. The same facts 
were referred to by Mr. Rock last evening. Not all of them, but one of them 
was outlined here to the committee by Mr. Rock. As I stated earlier in the’ 
house I was in Calgary addressing a meeting which was held in the official 
building of the stampede organization on the grounds of the Calgary exhibition. 
This was at a dinner meeting. This question was,\discussed there, not at the 
dinner but in the period when we were standing around the tables. This 
information was given to me at that time. I heard the information. I was 
not exactly correct in the statement quoted from hansard in leaving the 
inference that we had sent for these valuators, but we had received the 
Opinion of these valuators. After all the act says the minister must make the 
valuation or appoint someone to make it. I obtained information every place I 
could obtain it. One of the places I obtained the information was in Calgary 
while I was there on that occasion. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Now, Mr. Gardiner, will you tell us why, that 
being the case, you told the House of Commons on page 5965 ‘“‘we had them 
-valuated”’. “We” must surely have referred to you and your departmental — 
officials, nobody else. “We had them valuated’’. On page 5966 you said: 


These valuators were men from the United States who know the 
value of sheep, and they made that valuation but we did not accept. — 
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That was in answer to. a geticn as to whether it was necessary to bring in 
valuators. Why did you tell the House of Commons that “If it had been left 
entirely to the officials of my own department I know what would have been 
said about that”, when you knew it had been left entirely to the officials of your 
department as your Officials testified this morning? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: My hon. friend can, of course, say that might 


be true officially; but there are officials in Ottawa and there are officials else- 


where. A man who has been for a long time a very important officer of the 
department, but who at that particular time had been superannuated and still 
is, was in Calgary and had also been in the United States and had been 
elsewhere, not acting directly for us, that is for the department as such, but he 
still acts directly or indirectly for the department on many occasions. Whenever 
we have problems of this kind to deal with we often appoint Jack Byers to do 
the job. It was Jack Byers with whom I had the discussion at Calgary and he 
gave me the information, and I would take his word either against my own 
officials or anyone else on a question of this kind. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Then you did pass this information on to your 
official valuators when they went into the field? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No, I did not because our official valuator 
worked on his own. I.gave him no indication whatsoever as to what I or any 
other person thought as they will tell you. I did not at any time discuss this 
question with the departmental valuator either before or after until yesterday. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Why when you were asked about the price— 


and you refer to it as the price, “as to the price, I quite admit that I do not 


know very much about the price of sheep’—-why did you mention the alleged 
valuation of $160,000 by some unknown United States investigators and not 
tell the House of Commons that your own officials had valued them at $92,000 
and you had paid $100,000? . 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: They valued them. at $92,100 plus the cost of 
lambs born after that date and that made up the $100,050. I'am sure if my 
hon. friend had been reading carefully he would see the $50 which is in there 
and the $50 gives the very answer which is important. There sheep were not 
valued at $150 apiece. The lambs of a certain type were valued at $25 and 
lambs of another type were valued at $50. It was either one lamb of one type 
brought it up by $50 or two lambs of another type that brought it up by $50 
and made the total $100,050. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am still not clear as to how Mr. Gardiner 
explains the fact that this morning he told us he is not sure whether or not 


any American valuators came, and yet in 1956 he told the House of Commons — © 


that we, meaning his own officials, brought in the valuators from the United 
States, and he refrained from telling the Hous of Commons that his own officials 
had done the valuation and in fact he implied in his statement on page 5966 
that it would have been quite unwise for him to have employed officials of 
his own department. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I depend on them: absolutely. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Come off it. I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, 


_ this is something which should be cleared up. This is an obvious case where 


the House of Commons was misled when the minister was in possession of 


information which could have been given to the House of Commons and he did 


not do so. Instead he gave misinformation when he told us his department had 


brought in valuators from the United States. 
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Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Mr. Chairman, the hon. gentleman has not taken — 
the trouble to read to the committee what I was replying to. Mr. bee aa 
(Moose Mountain) at page 5964 had said: 


Mr. Chairman, usually the minister is able to answer any questions 
put to him about his department pretty explicitly. I find, though, that 
in the discussion of sheep most of his answers are quite woolly. I also 
think, as far as the compensation of $100,000 that has been paid is 
concerned, 


And note that it had been paid before that. It is Hge a matter of considering 
it at that stage— 


that the people of this country have been fleeced. I believe these terms 
are appropriate, and I also think that perhaps $100,000 is rather large 
compensation for any political support that may be forthcoming from 
this individual. The minister did not answer my question, and I was 
quite serious about it. 

I understand there was an attempt made to diagnose the disease, 
scrapie, and that brain samples have been taken of the condemned 
animals. Can he tell the committee if any findings have been made 
which would lead to establishing the cause of the disease and a method 
to control it? That is my first question. My second question has to do 

. with certain statements made by other members of the committee in 
which they have tried to indicate that sheep from this flock have gone 
throughout the country and apparently also have gone, according to 
certain press reports, to many parts of the world. 

I have a press report here indicating that a flock of 502 Canadian 
sheep have been flown to the Dominican Republic to improve flock 
blood lines in that Caribbean country. It indicates that many of the 
sheep came from the flock of J: P. Rock of Calgary. Incidentally, the 
date of the press report is March 17, approximately the same date as . 
the discussion that. took place in the house with respect to the action 
taken by the government to destroy many of the sheep in Mr. Rock’s 
flock. I would ask the minister if he has any report to make on the 
sheep that have been shipped to the Dominican Republic. With respect 
to the destruction of the condemned animals on Mr. Rock’s farm, can 
the minister tell the committee whether the complete flock was — 
destroyed? It would seem to me that the compensation is entirely out 
of line with what one might call simple justice. , 
I'am a purebred breeder myself, and I think the minister will agree 
with the statement when I say that you cannot take the top sale price 
figure as representing a fair price for your complete herd. Often 
purebread breeders in the cattle business as well as those in sheep and 
other livestock businesses get a fairly good price at public auction, 
but you cannot say that would be a fair price for a complete herd ne 
cattle or a complete flock of sheep. I think the price of f apptexusaiy 
$670 per sheep is completely out of line— 


and if there is anything in what I say which is more distant from what the — 


actual facts were, then I would like to have my hon. friend repeat some of 
those things too. But I said at that time—lI interjected, ‘‘no.” And then Mr. 
McCullough proceeded in this way: 


I should say 660 sheet at a price of approximately $166. 


Mr. McCut.toucH (Moose Mountain): Well, a point of order at this point, ~ 
Mr. Chairman. It is not true that over 670 were paid—for these sheep? 
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Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Oh, but you do not say that. You say, “per 
sheep”. You were making slips, just the same as I might have been in some 
cases, where we were just quoting figures on the spur of the moment as we 
_ went along. And I would like to repeat to my hon. friend that when he is 
trying to nail me down, that he can be nailed down on the same argument. 


And then he goes on to correct that, and he says: 


I should say 660 sheep°at a price of approximately $166. Such a 

price is completely out of line with prices, paid on former occasions. 

- The hon. member to my right has indicated the various prices paid 

from 1952 until this recent incident. I think the minister should look 
into the matter and take to heart some of the arguments— 


And, as a matter of fact, I might say that all of those quotations that are 
being given through this present discussion and were given in July, 1956, 
were quotations from earlier speeches in which I enunciated them. For 
example I am reported in this Hansard to have answered three times on one 
occasion, and -then to have corrected myself to show it was five occasions, 
instead of three. All that and more is in this copy of Hansard, showing it 
was all discussed at the last session of the House of Commons, as I said last 
night— 


Then, my hon. friend Mr. McCullough goes on: 


I feel there has been an injustice done in this case, and that there 
should be some correction made. 


Now, I answered that, after Mr. McCullough had said: 
Would the minister answer my question with respect to the findings? 


And it is from the answer that my hon. friend has just been reading. 


To begin with, and to follow up the simile used at the commence- 
ment of my hon. friend’s remarks, I might say that I am not one of | 
those animals which goes around with wool in its teeth. That might 
answer the suggestion made in what the hon. member had to say. There 
may be some who do, but I ar not looking for explanations of that 
kind. In any case, the answer has already been given to the question. 
I read it. Progress on this type of project is invariably slow, for the 
Airst thing that must be done is a thorough microbiological examination 
of all brains and spinal cords, and this work is now being done. A 
search is also under way for the causative agent in the spleens, livers, 
and kidneys, but no results are yet available from this work. 


In other words we have not been able to discover, anymore than 
they have in Britain or elsewhere up to now, just what is the cause — 
of the disease. 


I come to that in order to indicate what the real merit of this whole case is. 
It is being talked about as if it was just a matter of dealing with animals 
owned by an individual. After all, as has been said many times, this was the 
top flock of sheep of this breed anywhere on this continent... And there is 
all over the continent, as was indicated by reference to the Dominican Republic 
—although the statement was not correct, as I shall indicate later—there is 
evidence that sheep are being shipped from all over this country, because 
this flock of sheep has been in the country; and there are very few good 
flocks of this breed of sheep in Canada that have not some of these blood 
lines, or that have not been improved by Mr. Rock, in his breeding. 


— 
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That being the case, when it was found that there was this disease of 


scrapie in the original flock, it was thought most important that it should — 


be found, if possible, how it got there, and when it got there, and how many 
of the sheep that have been distributed all over this continent were brought 
in contact with the animals or had any relationship to the animals that were 
found to have the disease. . } 

Then, on top of that, it has been indicated to this committee—it was 
indicated yesterday by Mr. Wells—that they took the brains and the spinal 


cords out of all these animals and put them into retainers, and numbered 


them to correspond with the tags of the animals from which they, were 
taken, all for the purpose of making a complete investigation into where 
they came from, and how they got there, in hope of being able to determine 
whether the disease was transferred from one animal to another, and to what 
extent it might be necessary to check and examine every flock all over this 
continent in order to clean this disease out. 

Now, that means that we were taking the whole flock of sheep, the best 
flock there was in the country, a flock that had received the largest distribution 
on the continent of any flock whatsoever, and undertaking as a government 


to determine everything that we possibly could with regard to this particular 


disease. 

Therefore, we put ourselves in the position to assist to wipe Es out or to 
help the Aavericals government to wipe it out. And so we have been working 
along in cooperation with them. And, that being the fact, naturally I was 
thinking at that time—and I am still thinking—in terms of a much bigger 
- job than simply finding out whether or not Mr. Rock got all that his sheep 
were worth. And I do not think there is a member in. this committee who 
listened to Mr. Rock last night who will agree that he did get all that was 
coming to him—not a single one. And if anyone wants to argue here that 
he did, he is at liberty to do so. In my opinion he did not get as much as it 
cost him to lose his entire flock leaving out what others will benefit. 

As a matter of fact, one of the methods by which the amount of payments 
that are to be made.wis determined in the United States is based upon figures 


such as were given here last night, and those figures were based upon 


earnings made, according to the income tax people. The lowest earnings that 
this herd had was in 1952, the year of the foot and mouth disease. And the 
only reason it was down to $17,000 was because there was this foot, and 


mouth disease. You could not export animals out of this country to any other. 


place. They were confined here. 

Then when you take along with that the fact that in every other year, 
practically every other year, the earnings ran from $40,000 up to $60,000, 
what the government is interested in is seeing that we never get another 
condition back in this country such as the foot and mouth condition, where 
our livestock will not be permitted to go out of the country at all. 

It is worth far more than $100,000, no matter whether you are just paying 
it for the animal, or getting the parts of all the animals kept, so that they can 
be examined into, in order to trace the disease. That is the big job that has 
to be done, and it is the big job that we are doing.- We are not worrying about 


whether Mr. Rock is a Liberal, or a Tory, or a Social Crediter, or a CCF’er. | 
I have never asked him; I do not know. And to insinuate, as has been done 


here, that Mr. Rock is simply getting this payment because of some help he 
is going to give to the Liberal party is something that I repeat again, as I said 
last night,—and I say this to the gentleman who made the statement, and he 
made them last year as well; and he has apparently given them a lot of 
thought between then and now, and he repeats them—that there ought to be 
some kind of apology made by somebody to the man who did the best job 


with the production of high-grade sheep that was ever done in this country © 


! 
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_ for the whole continent. And he has brought to the farmers of this country, | 


who raise these sheep, the highest amount of meat that is produced on any 
animal of this breed, and the highest wool production that is produced on any. 
This flock is found to have this disease, this particular disease, in it. The 
opportunity is there to search out from that flock the causes that have never 
been established anywhere else in the world. Great Britain has been 


e struggling with it, and the United States has been struggling with it. We 


have an opportunity to do our share, and we are doing it. And we pay the 
$100,000 to the man who suffers greater loss. ; 


Now, in going on with the answer, I said this: 


As to the price, I quite admit that I do not know very much about 
the price of sheep; but my hon. friend who lives near Mr. Rock— 


And that is my hon. friend from Acadia— 
—says he did sell sheep for as much as $1,000. We certainly did 
not take that price to reckon what should be the value of these sheep. 
And I stated some time ago that we did not take our own valuation 
at all. 


That is the valuation my hon. friend says I did not refer to. I referred to it 
earlier, and then referred back: to it here. I say: 


—we did not take our own valuation at all. We had them valued 
by the best valuators. 


And that does not mean that they were not evaluated by our men, as my hon. 
friend inferred a moment ago. Then, to continue: 


We had them valued by the best valuators that could be found, and 
we even went outside the country to get them. 


And that is the reference to my experience in Calgary in discussing the matter 
with one of the best men that we have ever had in the Department of 
Agriculture to look after matters of this kind, and the fact that he is super- 
annuated now does not make him any less valuable than he was before. 


So far as the Dominion can Republic is concerned— 


And my hon. friend did not read this— 

—So far as the~Dominion Republic is concerned, I am told by the 
officials here that the news item which has just been read has been 
before the department, has been examined into, that the statements made 
there are not facts, and that there were no sheep in the Dominion 
Republic at that time that came from the Rock herd. There were sheep 
there that were bought in Canada and came from owners of flocks who 
had bought sheep from Rock at some time or other. That has all been 
followed up and the fact still is, as I stated before, that so far as we 
know every sheep that left that flobke and could have carried the disease 
has been followed to wherever it went, has been checked there, and 
there is no sign that any disease has been carried with them. As to 
the other question, the sheep that were there were slaughtered and put 
under ground. 


And then Mr. Cardiff said: 
Why was it necessary to bring in United States valuators to value 


the sheep? 
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And I answered: 


For the very reason that has been made quite evident this afternoon. 
If I had gone and done it myself I know what would have been said in 
the house. If anyone associated with me in any way whatsoever 
throughout Canada had been taken there to do the job I know what 
would have been said about that too, and if it had been left entirely 
to the. officials of my own department I know what would have been 
said about that. \ 


I am going to ask the officials, after I have finished, to get up and tell 
this committee what is exactly correct—that not on any occasion had I 
sought to influence them in any way with regard to the valuation of this 
stock. And at no time did I ever discuss it with them until yesterday morning, 
when I brought them here, in order to get them before this committee. There 
were two of them, I think, sitting in front of me when I was giving these 
answers; and they are not my answers. They are their answers, as every 
member of the House of Commons knows,—that when we are on estimates, 
and when we are giving information the minister does not rely on his own 
knowledge of these things in order to give answers. You would not be able 
to answer all the questions you are asked, if that were the case. But I asked 
the men sitting in front of me, and they gave me the information. I turned 
it over to the house and that was done in thise case, as in all others. To continue: 


If anyone associated with me in any way whatsoever through 
Canada had been taken there to do the job I know what would have 
been said about that too, and if it had been left entirely to the officials 
of my own department I know what would have been said about that.— 


Just what is being said now. So I did not rely entirely upon the officials of 
my own department. I did get information from others who had contacts 
with these American valuators, who were able to tell me that there had been 
a valuation as high as $160,000. 
These valuators were men from the United States who know 

the value of sheep, and they made that valuation but we did not accept. 


That is, we did not accept their valuation. We cut the amount down to 
$100, 000, whereas, they put it at $160,000. 

Perhaps I would have been more correct to have niet that our own . 
officials, had recommended $92,100, and instead of saying we cut it down 
from $160,000 to $100,000, I should: have said that the birth of lambs put it 
up from $92,000 to $100,050. 

It was asked, “has it ever been done before?”. : e 

Mr. CaMeERon (Nanaimo): On a point of order. The minister is not 
answering my question. It may be very interesting to read this, but— 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I am putting it all on the record so you can 
read it right the next time. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): It is on the record already. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I wanted to ask a question on what is on the 
record. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Why did my hon. friend not read it all while. 
putting it on the record. . 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): This is all being developed for the sheer purpose 
of wasting time. & 
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. Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Everything my hon. friend read was not only 
irrelevant, but when read without its context, appears to be absolutely wrong. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You can talk all afternoon, but you will have 
to come back to my question. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpINeR: I am not going to talk all afternoon, and it 
- would not hurt these proceedings a bit if you were prevented from talking any 
more. EN; 


Let me repeat: Has it ever been done before? 


Mr. Gardiner: It was done in connection with the foot and mouth 
disease. 'The price was higher than the individuals said they could 
‘sell them for on the market or anywhere else. 


\ 
/ 


I could draw attention to what was discussed just before we went to 
lunch, section 12 of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act: . 


_ The minister may order a compensation to be paid to the owners 
of animals slaughtered under the provisions of this act. 


Under that provision I have authority to do these things. 


Then the said section says: 


The compensation ordered to be paid under this section. for an 
animal slaughtered under the provisions of this act shall be the market 
value that the animal, in the opinion of the minister or some person 
appointed by him, would have had immediately before slaughter if it 
had not been subject to slaughter under the provisions of this act, 
except that the compensation shall not exceed— 


Then it goes on to say that I cannot exceed $200 for purebred horses, and 
$100 for grades, and in the case of cattle, $100 for purebred animals, and $40 
for grade animals, and if the sale of the carcass is unlawful an additional 
amount for purebred and grade animals equal to the value the carcass would 
have if the sale were lawful, such value to be determined by the minister 
or by some person appointed by him for that purpose. 

All that section does,’is point out what you can do with cattle and horses. 
It does not say anything about sheep. I can go and do whatever I have 
authority to do in respect of sheep, under whatever authority the House of 
Commons gives me. 

The suggestion was made that we had special legislation in respect ip 
foot and mouth disease. Why? Because the animals that had foot and mouth 
disease were both cattle and horses. Since we cannot pay any more on cattle 
and horses than the sums which are set here, we had to have special legislation. 
In view of the fact that no such thing is said in regard to sheep, I have the 
authority to pay compensation. However, I must go to the House of Commons 
and get a vote, in order to get the money to pay that. 


‘Mr. McCu.tLoucH (Moose Mountain): Can I ask the minister a question? 
Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Just a minute. 
Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Is there a maximum set? 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, please. You can ask a question if you 
get permission from the witness. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: As soon as I have finished you can ask a question, 
and I will be finished in a minute with this. Just let me finish it, and get it 
all in the one place, and then I can answer your question too. 
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That is the act, and the reason for legislation in connection with the 
foot-and mouth disease, had to do with the fact that both horses and cattle 
can take foot and mouth disease. Not horses, that has to do with tests. 

Mr. Argue: And you the Minister of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): Start over again. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpDINER: They put it into horses for test purposes, as 
my friend knows. We talked about horses here a year ago, or two years ago 
when we had the foot and mouth disease. No, it is five years ago. 

Mr. McCutLoucH (Moose Mountain): That was the Petawawa horse you 
were paying, that you had on your payroll. 

Right Hon. Mr. Garpiner: Do not get too far away or you will be getting 
into a lot of other complications. 

Horses were involved in that inspection, but the ANd that were being 
dealt with were cattle, some of them purebred, and some of them not. We 
had to have legielation, but we do not have to have legislation with regard 
to sheep. Provision is made here, for allowing compensation, and then you 
have got to get money voted, in order to pay it. When this money was being 
voted, this question was discussed, and I have just been reading from the 
report of it. ¥ 


To go down a few lines from there: 


Mr. Charlton: Has it ever been done before? 
Mr. Gardiner: It was done in connection with the foot and mouth > 
disease. The price was higher than the individuals said they could 
sell them for on the market or anywhere else. | 


It was done in connection with foot and mouth disease. 


Then Mr. Charlton asked: 


Mr. CHARLTON: That is not what I asked. 

It appears it was the custom of the opposition then and it is still 
to say that I am not answering what I was asked. . 

Mr. GARDINER: That is pretty nearly what you are asking. I do not 
know what you are asking if that is not it. . 

Mr. CHARLTON: If the minister would sit still for a moment and 
find out it might be better. Have you ever brought in adjusters before 
from outside the country to value herds? 

Mr. GaRDINER: When the foot and mouth disease was on in Saskat- 
chewan we had many men from the Department of Agriculture of the > 
United States— ‘ 

Mr. CHARLTON: Were they adjusters? 

Mr, GarDINER:—and we had their opinions about everviee 

Item agreed to. 


That was the estimate, which provided the money to pay this large 
amount, $100,050 that the hon. members are trying to show now should not 
have been paid. The House of Commons passed it. It went to the Senate and 
was passed there, and it was agreed to by every branch associated with the 
parliament of Canada. I am not going to argue that it cannot be discussed 
here on account of that. I am simply pointing out that it has been discussed 
quite fully before, and every point that has been raised here, was raised in 
that discussion. I do not know why we should go on discussing these things 
over and over again, unless my friend still has in mind this political connection, — 


\ 
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that he tried to establish, when he started to ask these questions. I am quite 
sure that the statements, made last night, should have cleared. that out of the 
minds of every person in this country, except, perhaps, a few people sitting 
around the table here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I still have some questions. I have not 
finished my questioning. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, I have got to be fair. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, you allowed 
the Minister of Agriculture— 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. | 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo) :—to speak for 20 minutes— 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo):—without answering my question.. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. ; 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Without answering my question. 

_ Mr. Hanna: Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You certainly allowed him to go nine’ with 
a lot of irrelevant matters that did not have anything to do with my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a’matter of opinion. 

It is a well known practice in the House of Commons, in committee of the 
whole, and in committees, to try to recognize a fairly proportionate number of 
members from all parties.. Now, you will agree there are various members, 
who have not had the opportunity, or at least who have not asked questions, 
‘for a considerable time now. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Not since the Minister of Agriculture started 
to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. Mr. Hanna has been asking for the floor 
for a long time now, and his name has been on the list. I think it is only fair 
that I should recognize him at this’ time. You will get your opportunity 
again, unless there is a member from another party who wishes. to be 
recognized. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I would point out that you are recognizing 
another Liberal, after having allowed the minister to talk for 20 minutes. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: You took twice as long this morning when 
you were asking your questions. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): And you have not answered my questions yet. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, your point is not well taken. The minister 
was not answering a question, he was replying to a question that was asked. 

*Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): I asked a question, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
complaining that my question has not been answered yet. You allowed the. 
Minister of Agriculture to go on with a lot of irrelevant material, for an 

endless time. I want to ask that question again, and I want to get an answer 
from him. My question is this:— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. Wait a minute. I am sorry. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Order, order. 

The CHAIRMAN: You asked a question and got a reply. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I have not got a reply at all, no reply whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. This is simply a question as to whether you 
‘can come back to the same question, before another member has had a chance 
to ask a question. 
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Mr. Hanna: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. This present discussion 
is very interesting, but I am going to suggest that it is out of order on at least 
two counts. We have had a discussion this morning, and it is going on this 
afternoon, in respect to a valuation of sheep. There have been comparisons 
made between the flock of sheep, with horses, and with cattle, and so forth. 
As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, this matter was decided by parliament almost 
a year ago, at last year’s session. I believe that it is quite out of order to — 
discuss some thing that parliament has already diposed of. Parliament has 
discussed this issue, of voting $100,000, it was passed by parliament, and was 
paid to Mr. Rock. | : | 

My second reason for suggesting that this discusion has been out of order 
has regard to our terms of reference. This committee, as I said yesterday, was 
reconvened for a specific purpose. That specific purpose was to investigate 
certain rumours or allegations, namely: that some of these sheep had not been 

destroyed, substitutions had been made, and some sheep were moved from the 
J. P. Rock flock to a farm in Manitoba. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that all of 
these discussions have been entirely outside the terms of reference. I suggest 
that we get back to the terms of reference. I am very interested in these allega- 
tions, and I have yet to hear—and I would like to hear—some proof of these 
allegations, so that we might report back to the House of Commons, on the 
matter that we were sent here to examine. , 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): May I speak on the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
My point of order is this: my question to the Minister of Agriculture— 

The CHAIRMAN: Wait a minute. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): —are determined— 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. Mr. Hanna raised a point of order. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes, and I am speaking to that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, you are speaking to that point of order. 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo): Yes, I am speaking to that point of order. - 

The CHAIRMAN: I thought you were going to raise a second one. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No. He claims it is out of order, and I claim 
it is in order because, my questions, directed to the Minister of Agriculture 
last year, had a direct bearing on the rumours and suspicions that have been 
abroad, in regard to this whole transaction with the P. J. Rock farm. I am 
questioning the credibility of the Minister of Agriculture | on account of his 
statements last year in the house. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: What-is your question? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, there is a point of order here. I do not quite 
see the relationship your argument has to the point of order raised by Mr. 
Hanna. 

Mr. HANNA: Two points. 

The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, I am not too clear as to what: the 
point of order specifically is, that was raised by Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Hanna: Mr. Chairman, my point of order is this: first of all, we have 
been discussing a matter on account of compensation paid to Mr. Rock, for so 
many sheep. I maintain that matter was decided, by parliament, almost a 
year ago. We were not sent here to discuss that point. 

My second point is: we were sent here to inquire into certain arene 
allegations, namely; irregularities of a specific nature, that were discussed — 
on the floor of the House of Commons. We have got entirely outside of those © 
terms of reference. We are not discussing those matters that we were sent 
here to discuss. ae 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your point now. 
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Mr. QUELCH: On that point of order, I would like to draw your attention— 


Mr. HARKNESS: On the first point of order that Mr. Hanna raised; if 
there was any validity in the argument which was made, the Public Accounts 
Committee, of this house could never meet. That committee is drawn together 
for the specific purpose of going into payments which have been made, and 
actions which have been taken by the government, all of which are finished 
before the Public Accounts Committee ever meets, and have been passed by 
the House of Commons and the Senate. Therefore, I would think that there 
is no validity, whatever, on Mr. Hanna’s point of order. 


Mr. Hanna: Mr. Chairman, I believe there is no relationship there. The 
Public Accounts Committee, and the terms of reference of this committee, 
are two different things. 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that. 


Mr. QUELCH: You have called witnesses before this committee who have 
given us a great deal of evidence on the question of payment. Mr. Graham 
spent a lot of time on the question, and Mr. Rock spent a good deal of time 
on that question. Surely, after listening to all that evidence, it is perfectly 
in order to ask questions in regard to that evidence. If it should not have 
been done, the time to complain was when. these witnesses were giving that 
evidence. It is too late now. The evidence has been given and, therefore, 
the members of this committee have a perfect right to ask any questions, 
relevant to that information. f ; 


Mr. ArGcure: Mr. Chairman, an additional argument; I would refer to 
the speech made by Mr. McCullough himself, which led to this committee 
being established, in which he complains that the compensation paid was 
excessive. He also went into some considerable detail, and I suggest this 
is the very nub of the matter that this committee is discussing, that is, the 
whole question of whether or not the government can substantiate the very 
large payments that were made to Mr. Rock. Surely a payment from the 
public purse of $100,000 is something which we should be entitled to question. 


The CHarrMAN: I think I am getting the intent of the point of order and 
the opinion of the members. This point of order could be related to two 
standing orders or to two rules which have been invoked on many occasions. 

I think what Mr. Hanna has in mind is that it is against the rules to 
revive a debate. I do not think we could apply that rule in this particular 
case for the obvious reason that we are acting under a specific order which 
we got from the house to look into a debate that had already taken place. 


At any rate, this rule never applies to a debate which took place previously 
to the session. It always applies only to a debate of the current session going 
on. So we could not very well do it under that rule. 

Of course it could be related also, I presume, to a rule which says that 
we cannot reflect upon a determination of parliament. Frankly, I do not 
think we could here again invoke that rule because I think the rule says 
definitely—I forget what the standing order is—but if you want to criticize 
legislation you have to be in a position to propose a definite amendment or 
a change to it, and to make a motion to it. 

But in this case this provision to my knowledge has never been applied 
to estimates. I do not think it is the intent of it at all that it should be 
carried that far so as to apply to estimates that have been passed in the 
House. So in this case I do not think the first point is well taken at this time. 

As far as the second point is concerned, that we have gone outside our 
order of reference, this is a hard one to determine just now. I am not too. 
sure that we are not straying away somewhat from our order of reference, 


But I would not care to pass judgment at this moment that we are actually 
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outside of our order of reference because our order of reference is so broad. 
It refers to us the whole speech of the hon. member; and in that speech there 
is an allegation which is now being discussed. 

_Are there any other questions? : 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): May I have an answer to my ucseon now? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Will you please tell me what it is? I thought 
I had answered it. : 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo): My question is this: why, in view of the fact that 
_we have had evidence from the officials that they, and they alone did the 
appraisal of the stock, why did Mr. Gardiner on July 13, 1956, as recorded at 
page 5961 of Hansard make this categorical statement: 


The.valuation of the flock was made by independent valuators who 
were brought here from the United States to do the job. They valued 
the sheep at $160,000, and the amount paid was $100,000, which is 
$60,000 less than the sheep were valued at. 


Why did you make that categorical statement when on July 13 you must 
have known that it was untrue, because your officials had already performed 
the valuation. You-yourself just now, when I suggested that you raised the 
valuation from $92,000—you said that included in the valuation were the lambs. 
That is what brought it up to $100,000. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Well, my answer to that has already been 
given, but I will give it again without reading it. The statement which my — 
hon, friend has just repeated for a second time is taken right out of its context 
as I read it a few minutes ago. 3 i 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo): Please tell me how it is taken out of its context? 
Can you explain that to me? 


Right Hon. Mr. GaRDINER: You can read the speech as I gave it. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): It makes no difference whatsoever. ‘ 
Right Hon. Mr. GarpINnER: I shall not argue with you at all. That is a fact. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. Please Mr. Cameron! You asked a question? : 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes, and it is still not answered. 


The CHAIRMAN: It may not have been answered to your satisfaction, but 
at least until.the minister sits down I think you should wait, because until 
then he might give you the answer that you want. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: This is taken out of the context which I read, 
and if it is read that way it sounds the way my hon. friend wants to make it 
sound. But when you read the whole discussion which covers pages, you 
. will find that the very things asked for have been said before. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): On what page? You cannot find it. 


Right Hon. Mr. GarpIner: Yes, I can. Remember, this committee knows 
that in that debate the question was indicated that there had -been. $160,000 | 
proposed by someone. I said it was by persons outside Canada, in the United 
States. They also know from the discussion in this committee that there was 
another estimate made to the owner of the sheep by an American. I think, 
speaking from memory now, it was $123,000. Then, as has been indicated, 
there were estimates made by our own people and it had to be determined as 
to which one of them we were going to accept if we accepted any of them. ; 

We did not accept the $95,000 made by a Canadian; we did not accept the 
$123,000; and we did not accept the $160,000. But we did accept the $92,100 
plus the price of the lambs. | 

That was worked out by our people, but we had all the others to look at 
when we were making it, that was the one which was accepted. 
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Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Would you explain this to me please: why did 
you say this, as recorded at page 5966: 


If anyone associated with me in any way whatsoever throughout 


is. Canada had been taken there to do the job I know what would have 


been said about that... 


Is the implication not this: that no one connected with you was taken 
there to do a valuation job? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No one connected with me as a personality yes. 
But in so far as the officials of the department are concerned, no one without 
personal bias would ever read that meaning into the statement. The officials 
of the department are employed by the department to do that kind of work, 
and of course they are consulted. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Following that, you said that if it had been left 
entirely to the officials of the department you have referred to, and I think 
that is a very ambiguous statement, because you knew there were three officials 
there from the United States, and earlier you said that one of them was 
called Byers. 3 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: No, I did not tell you any such thing. I said there 
was a Mr. Byers who reported to me what the American valuators had said. 

Mr. CamMERon (Nanaimo); Then why did you say that we brought in 
valuators? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: We brought them into the discussion. That does 
not mean that we brought them into Canada. We brought in valuators, and 
those valuators did give us valuations we did not accept. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You brought them in? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: We brought in valuators. 

Mr. ARGUE: Who were they? What were their names? 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: One was named Warrick. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): This morning you said that you were not sure 
whether those valuators had come in; you were not sure in what way this price 
had been officially conveyed to you. You told us, in fact, that probably Mr. Rock 
had got some information from the United States. How does that square with 
your statement now? 

Rigt Hon. Mr. GARDINER: This was a year ago that you are talking about. 
I was not sure then and I am not sure now whether they came to Canada. You 


have apparently read Hansard since last night and so have I. I have gone over _ 


it. I recalled circumstances, and I can give you circumstances. When one stands 
up here after a year or even months have gone by and starts to answer 
questions about everything, one does forget some of the happenings. I have had 
two or three things recalled to me while Mr. Rock was speaking last night. 
Mr. Rock will tell you too that it was on very few occasions I have ever met him. 
I was very much taken with his discussion last night and I listened to it 
very carefully. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am still rather confused. Did you know of 
certain valuators, and if so, can you give the committee their names? Do you 
know where the information came from? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I have given you the name of one of them. It 
was a Mr. Warrick, but I am not in a position—I think he belongs to some firm. 
Oh yes, it is the Roy B. Warrick and Sons of Oskaloosa, Iowa. He was one who 
was contacted. I did not contact them personally but they were contacted 
through the gentlemen I spoke of, and then the reports were made to me. 
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Mr. Smitu (Battle River Camrose): Did these Ae valuators <ge 
up personally to evaluate this flock? 


Right Hon. Mr. GaRpDINER: I shall let Mr. Rock deal with that Pe act a 
ayentually when it comes to the point because I do not know everything that 
went on in connection with the flock. I might say no, and be wrong. 

Mr. Smitu (Battle River-Camrose): I shall leave that question for the 
moment but I should like to ask Mr. Graham two short questions the answers 
to which could be yes or no. Do I understand that during the course of apprais- 
ing the valuation of the Rock flock that you took into consideration the prices 
which Mr. Rock would have received had he been able to dispose of them to 
United States and to other buyers? Did you take those two things into consi- 
deration? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes sir. 


Mr SMITH (Battle River Camrose): In your opinion, was this appraised 
valuation—would it have been as high if the United States market had not 
been taken into consideration? 


Mr. GRAHAM: Would you mind repeating your question? 


Mr. SMITH (Battle River Camrose): In your opinion would this appraised 
valuation have been as high—the valuation which you and the other gentle- 
- men placed on this flock—would it have been as high if the United States 

market had not been taken into consideration. . 


Mr. GRAHAM: Under the circumstances I could not have done other than 
I did. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): Would it have been as high? 


Mr. GRAHAM: I was basing my appraisal on the normal market for Mr. 
Rock’s sheep. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): And that included the United States 
market? 


Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): And if you had taken into considera- 
tion only the Canadian market, would it have been as high? 


The CuHarrMAN: I do not think Mr. Graham needs to answer that queen 
He has given you an answer. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): He gave one answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, he gave you an answer that in his opinion the fair 
market value had to take into consideration the United States market. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): If the flock had been sold in Canada, 
if there was a sale of the Rock sheep in Canada last March at which United 
States buyers could have attended, would they have been able to get as much 
for the sheep as you quoted? . 


Mr. GRAHAM: I would not know that. It would ae to happen first. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): I would like to have an answer as 
to your opinion. : 

Mr. GraHam: I have volunteered the information that my appraisal was 
based on Mr. Rock’s normal market, and that on that basis my appraisal was © 
$92,100. I did not take into consideration the Canadian market because that 
was not Mr. Rock’s normal market. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River Camrose): Thank you. I do not blame “Mr. 
Rock for negotiating the best possible settlement he could with the federal 
government. As far as I am concerned, that was just good business on his — 
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_ part B. I do-not think it was good business on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment to have reached a settlement based on United States prices. I would 
F like to point out to the minister that I know of hundreds of farmers in western 
. Canada who are growing wheat and who would be truly delighted to sell 
their wheat at United States market prices at the present time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we reached the stage where we are going to sum 
up the evidence. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No, I have some questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well in that case I must ask that we stick to the questions. 


Mr. HARKNESS: May I ask the minister a question: who was responsible 
for the bringing of these three American valuators up to Canada, and who 
asked them to come, and, particularly, who paid their expenses and fees for 
coming up-to do this job. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpDINER: I am afraid that in so far as these men are 
concerned, two or three questions have been asked, one is: whether they 
ever came up here. So far as my information was concerned I did not get it 
directly from them. I have indicated where I got it from. My understanding 
was that he did get it directly although I could not swear to it, but there is a 
man here who knows what inspections were made of that flock, and I refer 
to Mr. Rock himself. I suggest that he answer your question. 


Mr. Carpirr: Surely the minister can answer whether they wére paid by 
the Canadian government or who paid them for coming up here. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER:‘ No, we did not pay them. 
The CHarRMAN: Now, Mr. Rock. 


Mr. Rock: Gentlemen, before I say anything in answer to this question I 
must say as a private citizen that diseases of livestock that were months away 
from this country today, with our fast transportation, are a matter of hours 
away. We were in the unfortunate position in connection with our sheep, 
that it was necessary to have our flock destroyed and our life’s work destroyed 
for the public good. It was necessary to destroy our work.so that other 
purebred flock owners in Canada could enjoy world markets and commercial: 
sheepmen in Canada could enjoy the United States market. 

The point I wish to make is: this is the first occasion when one of the 
better flocks or herds of this country had to be destroyed because of a 
contagious disease. I am not a fortune teller, but I'do know in time to come 
diseases that are at present in Africa, diseases that are present in Europe, 
diseases that are present in different ‘countries of the world, will come to. 
Canada and for the protection of the public it will be necessary to destroy 
herds of those animals. I would like to make that point clear, sir, because 
it is very important. It is not fair that a private individual who has to make 
his living out of his livestock should have his life’s work destroyed for the 
public good and get no compensation. That is something for you gentlemen 
to think about. As a private citizen I am bringing up that point. 

“Now, in connection with the matter of the valuation of a sheep flock, I 
mentioned Mr. Warrick who came up to our place on a visit at New Years 1956. 
He has sold the highest priced Suffolk lamb, at $3,500, that has been sold by 
auction. His flock I consider is one of the two best in the United States today. 
I asked him to valuate our flock at the time he was up here. At the time 
our flock was destroyed I sent him a wire and asked him to give me a 
valuation of our flock. I was in this position: our flock was to be destroyed. 
I was not arguing about that. It was necessary for the public good to destroy it. 
All the money which my father and I had made over the years, surplus 
money we had, had gone into that flock. In that flock at one time or another 

~ $23,000 or $25,000 had gone into it for sheep from England. Naturally, when 
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they were to be destroyed and ‘our income was to be destroyed I wanted 
‘impartial men to give valuations which could be passed on to whoever was 
appointed by the Department of Agriculture to do that job. — 

I also asked Mr. Ewing, from the “Sheep Breeder” of Columbia, Missouri, 
to make a valuation. The ‘Sheep Breeder” is, you might say, the purebred 
sheep breeders bible and most purebred breeders in Canada and the United 
States take that paper, most of the advertising is carried through there and 
it is more or less the paper which speaks for the purebred sheep breeders. 
Mr. Ewing had quite often seen our sheep and our products go to auction 
sales, seen our products go to other men and he knew what: they would do. 
I asked him to send in a’ valuation. When our flock was first under suspicion 
that there might be difficulty about it I asked Mr. A. C. R. Grenville—who 
I think in the west would be considered the dean of the western purebred 
sheep breeders and who carried an awful lot of weight, far more “than did I, 
and you people from the west must have known Mr. Grenville, I know Mr. 
Quelch knew him and I think he can vouch for the statements I am making— 
I asked him for a valuation of our flock and when Mr. Graham came to our 
place that information was turned.over to him, ae 

I will go a shade further on this matter of valuation. A week ago last 
Monday—I think I am correct in my date+there was a flock of sheep in 
California amounting to 1,300 head. Most of them purebreds. A few were 
Columbias that were on the place in a pasture deal. There were also some 
commercial lambs. This flock was destroyed this spring. The owner phoned 
me to rush him air mail a valuation of his flock which he could turn over 
to the federal authorities and the state men from California in order to have 
some basis for valuation from an impartial man as to what his sheep were 
worth. It is a common practice which breeders do when disaster strikes. It 
is also a common practice when estates are being settled or when men who are 
in partnership wish to dissolve that partnership. They ae in an appraiser to 
appraise the value of the products they have. 


I thought if you had this picture you would understand how this informa- 
tion came about. 


Mr. Harkness: Mr. Chairman, I understand from what Mr. Rock has 
just said that he got Mr. Warrick to come up. I was not quite sure whether 
or not he got him to come up after the herd was condemned or before. 


Mr. Rock: It was at New Year’s he came up. At that time no one knew 
that the flock would be condemned. f 


Mr. HARKNESS: He had been there a month or so before the flock was. 
condemned? 


~ 


Mr. Rock: Yes. What he came for really was he wanted a stud lamp in 
the worst way. He had to have a ram to carry his flock over. He wanted to 
see what I had and what I could tell him about when we might be able to sine 
to the United States. 


Mr. HarKNESS: Do you know anything about these other two American 
valuators or sheep men whom the minister stated had valuated this flock? _ 


Mr. Rock: The minister did not deal with me. I would suspect through 
interdepartmental correspondence these are the men to whom he is referring. 


Mr. HarKNnEss: Do you know anything of these other two yourself? 


Mr. Rock: I know about a Mr. Warrick and Mr. Ewing. I gave that 
information to Mr. Graham when he came to our place to valuate the flock. 
There was also Mr. Grenville who is a Canadian. His valuation was made the 
year before because at the time our flock was destroyed he was gone. 


-* 
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Mr. Harkness: The situation is you know of Mr. Warrick and you do not 


know about the other two Americans to whom the minister has referred? 


Mr. Rock: I would presume these are the two men he referred to. 
Mr, HARKNESS: Which two men? 


Mr. Rock: Two Americans who were referred i I would assume Mr. 
Warrick and Mr. Ewing are the two Americans referred to. Mr. Grenville was 
a Canadian. 


Mr. ARGUE: Who was the third American? 
Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: The three are the three he is referring to. 
Mr. HARKNESS: Who is Mr. Ewing and when was he there? 


Mr. Rock: He was the editor of the ‘Sheep Breeder’ of Columbia, Missouri. 
He had been at our place before— 


Mr, HarKNEss: He had never been at your place? 


Mr. Rock: Yes. He had. I do not know the exact date. I will put it this 
way: where were you on February 22, 1941? . 


‘Mr. ARGUE: No, no. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, my first interest in this matter right from 
the start was when this thing came up I was interested in the fact as to. 
whether or not there was an adequate, fair and just compensation paid. As 
a matter of fact I think I was the first man to bring the matter up in the House 
of Commons when the condemnation first took place and I asked the minister 
more or less in these words as to what steps he was taking to insure that the 
Rocks received adequate compensation for the sheep. What I am still inter- 
ested in today is finding out the way in which the valuation of the sheep was 
arrived at and whether or not it was fair, just and adequate. 

I do not appreciate the sort of howls which come from my left+hand side. 
I have no axe to grind in this thing from any point of view except as a member 
of parliament and as a citizen of Calgary to see a fair amount of compensation 


-. was paid and the public treasury was not defrauded in any way and so on. 


That is the viewpoint from which I am asking the question. I am still far 
from clear in respect to the statement which the minister made in the house 
that three American valuators were brought up to put a valuation on these 
sheep and who valued them at $160,000. It would appear from the evidence 
that we have had that the minister did not bring up any, nor did any of the 
people in his department bring up any, valuators. What happened was Mr. 
Rock obtained valuations from a man who was in a good position, I think, to 
give him a valuation. I think it was a wise thing for him to do. Then he 
got a further valuation from an American sheep breeder. Those valuations 
were, I take is, passed on to Jack Byers and he told the minister they were 
the values that these two American sheep breeders had put on them and Mr. 
Rock had told him that was the situation. I do not think the minister had any 
right to get up in the House of Commons and say we have had these valuated 
by three American valuators. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: Mr. Chairman, the fact is, from the discussion 
which has taken place, there were apparently two Americans and one Cana- 
dian, but there were certainly three men outside of this department. I gave 
one source of my information. I was told that there were three people, when 
I was in Calgary, and the names were mentioned. Grenville is not a familiar 
name to me: it may be to Alberta people, and I have no doubt that it is. But 
I took it that they were all Americans and so stated. 

Mr. Rock has said that this information was turned over to our people. 
I did have information to that effect, which may have come from that 
source, but I remember it from the other source. But I have also stated to 
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the committee that we did not take their recommendations, which were con- 
siderably higher, we eventually took the recommendations of our own people, 
and the file which my hon. friends have will show the one—that I agreed to 
that on a certain date, and signed it. 

_ Mr. Bryson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rock a moment ago deplored the fact 
that his herd had to be destroyed, and I think we can appreciate that fact. I 
would like to ask a question of Dr. Wells. Doctor, if a registered bull worth 
$20,000 was ordered destroyed by your department, or by some department 
and— 

Mr. BENNETT: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. We were tolerant 
this morning, and we have listened to questions about cows and horses. I 
submit that what we are examining here is whether these sheep were ade- 
quately paid for, and other allegations that have been made. Dr. Wells said 
this morning that the authority for the payment in respect of these sheep was 
section 12 (1) of the act. He said that very plainly. 

I think it is beyond our scope of inquiry to keep talking about cows and 
horses and goats. and everything else—and wheat. In our terms of reference 
there is an order of the House of Commons that we report during this session 
-and none of us knows when the session is going to be over. It is our duty 
to sit morning, afternoon and night, and get our report in to the House of 
Commons. I do not think we can be asking Dr. Wells about these thousand- 
dollar bulls. I submit the question is out of order. 

Mr. Bryson: Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking to the point of order? 


Mr. BRYSON: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I have a point of order before me. I think thé point 
of order is well taken. The act is not really before us. We have a very specific 
reference, and I would like to ask everybody please to refrain from going too 
far away from our order of reference. Let us discuss the question immediately 
before us, which is the compensation for sheep. I do not see any relationship 
between horses and cows or cattle. aid 


Mr. Bryson: Mr. Chairman, I am concerned with the compensation paid, 


and the basis upon which it was paid. I am going to ask a question now, to 
settle in my own mind if Mr. Rock got paid a fair price for his sheep. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, go on. | 
Mr. Bryson: On the basis of what I said in the first place, I am going to 
try to establish—and I hope when I am through that the committee may have 
some idea as to whether Mr. Rock was fairly paid or not. The question has 


been asked as to whether there was a fair payment made. Dr. Wells, if a 


registered bull worth $20,000— 

A Hon. MEMBER: Sheep. 

Mr. Bryson:—died of TB— | 

Mr. BENNETT: Again on a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
is not a relevant question for the reasons I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, there is a point of order before me. _I think the 
point of order is well taken. Why refer to cattle? Why not put a question on 
sheep? ; 

Mr. Bryson: I am going to make a comparison to see if there is any 
relevancy between what he is paid by way of compensation— 

The CHAIRMAN: No; there is no question as to that. They are two separate 
cases altogether. 

Mr. Bryson: I will deal with sheep, then. 


be 
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The CHAIRMAN: Good. 

Mr. Bryson: I will deal with sheep. I notice in the appraisal, in the 
valuation, Mr. Graham, that you made,—I notice that one Suffolk stud was 
paid for in the amount of $2,500, and I am suggesting that—well, for argument’s 
sake—let us say that is the best sheep that the Rock farm ever sold—$3,350; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Rock: That is right—Oh, I beg your pardon?— 

Mr. Bryson: Just a minute— 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, you have asked a question; let him answer. 

Mr. Bryson: I will give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Rock: I did not get your question clearly. The question you asked 
—what was it? . 

Mr. Bryson: I understood that the best sheep, the best ram, whatever 
sex it was, that your farm has ever sold, was for the sum of $3,350. 

Mr. Rock: Yes, the highest price we ever sold. 

Mr. Bryson: On the assumption that the sheep on which the payment 
by way of compensation of $2,500 was paid to you— we will say that you 


~ could have sold that for $3,350. We will say it is the best sheep you have, and 


it is on that basis that you were paid the $2,500 by way of compensation. 


Mr. Rock: I will answer your question in this way: The ram that we 
sold fer $3,350 was one that we had sold. He had characteristics that we did 
not need to put into our flock to sire the lambs for us. The $2,500 ram was one 
that was not for sale. We can go back a little bit. This ram question, of 
$2,500, was sired by Badley Quinton. He left good sheep, whose weakness was 
that they were deficient in the leg mutton. In 1950 we borrowed 800 guineas 
from the Bank of Commerce—the equivalent of 800 guineas in Canadian funds 
—from the Canadian Bank of Commerce and sent to England to my cousin to 
buy us the best hind-ended ram in the Ipswich sale. 

He selected the champion ram from that sale which, as events proved, was 
the highest priced ram in England that year. He came over in due course and 
was mated to daughters of Badley Quinton. He himself did not do so well 
as a sire of stud rams or males. The highest price ram sold from him for $975. 
The female by him, out of Quinton, bred back to Quinton, produced this $2,500 
ram. _That ram incorporated the best things of Badley Quinton and the hind- 
end of Abbott’s Cup Winner. And, coming back, he gave us the bone of 
Badley Quinton. That was a ram that I thought a tremendous amount of 
because it was the best one that we had ever produced. And I will always feel 
sorry that his lambs were not allowed to grow to see what he himself would 
breed like. 


Mr. Bryson: That is very fine. In ‘other words, then, you were com- 
pensated $2,500 for a lamb which you said had no value. It was. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Oh no. 

Mr. Bryson: That you would not sell; it was too valuable to sell? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. 

Mr. Bryson: Pardon me; I think I understood you. You held this animal 
at such a terrific value that it was not for sale at eee price. 

Mr. Rock: Yes. 


Mr. Bryson: But it was disposed of and you got $2,500 by way of com- 
pensation. By the same token, Mr. Rock, I suggest to you that a bull of equal 
value dying of TB would only get a compensation of REDD: 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no comparison. 
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Mr. Rock: I would like to elaborate a little bit on that, to be fair to all 
purebred breeders. 

These animals have a standard of excellence. The males sire lambs,. pages 
or colts. They themselves may be superior individuals. The progeny that 
they leave is the mark that they will make in the industry. From the $2,500 
ram that you refer to, the lambs by him were less than a month old. No one 
will know whether they would have been the equal, the superior, or poorer 
than he was himself. Because we do not know the complete inheritance of that 
ram, to couple that with the complete inheritance of the ewes. 

Mr. ArRGuE: Mr. Chairman, in relation to the figures Mr. Rock placed on 
the record, I would like to ask as to his income. Do I take it that the $42,600 
referred to is the 1948 income from the sale of sheep,—entirely from the sale 
of sheep? 

Mr. Rock: Do you mean the figure I gave last night? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 

"Mr. Rock: Yes; that was the sale of sheep; that was not farming. 

Mr. ArGuE: How many sheep? 

Mr. Rock: I cannot offhand answer that question. 

Mr. ARGUE: I think this committee should receive from you as quickly 
as you are able to get it, the figures. And, if I may complete my question of 
the number of sheep involved for each year in the figures referred to by you 
last night, and the information that we have been inquiring about since 
yesterday as to the identity and numbers and values of the sheep sold from 
your farm in 1954, 1955 and January of 1956. In other words, we want to get 
the picture of your income from sheep in relation to the numbers of sheep for 
all the years, together with the detailed information as to pedigrees and so on 
which we were told this morning you had in your brief case—for 1954, 1955 
and January of 1956. 


Now— 

Mr. Rock: Sir, with regard to the amount I gave you last night, the year 
1948 was 676; 1949, it was 447; 1950, it was 661; 1951, it was 340; 1952, it was 
238; 1953, it was 454. 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes? And what about 1954? 

Mr. Rock: I do not have that in this auditor’s statement. 

Mr. ArGueE: So that 676 at $42,000 in 1948—is that correct? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. And I might elaborate on that by saying— 

Mr. ARGUE: No, I do not think it is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, he should be allowed to elaborate. Let us be fair 
about it. Just a minute now; you have asked the witness to give an answer. 

Mr. ArGuE: Do not hold it against my time. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, do not worry about that. As a matter of fact, there was 
a question in my mind when you asked the question, as to wether it was proper - 
to ask a man to divulge all his personal income information, and publicly like 
this. Since he was willing to furnish the information, I did not object; but I 
think the committee should think about this—whether it is proper that the man 
should be asked to give this information. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): On a point of order— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment; I have the floor. The least you can do is 
let the man explain fully the figures that he gave. That is the point I am 
driving at. 

Mr. ARGUE: On the point you have raised; I wish + give the reason for my 
asking the question—I wish to make the reason quite clear. I think it is 


\ . 
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_ absolutely essential that this committee have the background information of the 


income per sheep for the years referred to in order that the committee may 
judge whether or not excessive payment was paid for compensation. And in the 


_ figures we now have before us—I have not done the arithmetic—but I can see 
_ by a very brief glance that the payments are less than 50 per cent per sheep as 


related to the compensation paid. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is exactly the point that I was satiny: at. Now, in all 

fairness to the man—you are jumping at conclusions already. 
Mr. ARGUE: No, I am not. | 


The CHAIRMAN: The figures have to be interpreted. Surely the man to 
interpret the figures should be the man who gave the figures. Surely you have 
to give the man a chance to interpret the figures, and tell the on. what 


_ the figures mean. That is the least we can do, surely. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am quite happy. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, go ahead. . 
Mr. Rock: So in 1948 that 676—in those years we had a big business in 


Pe Texas, 


Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): Would you speak louder, please. 


- Mr. Rock: In those years we had a big business in Texas. The largest 
number of female sheep in the United States are in the state of Texas. From 
1948 to 1950, grass was good in that state, and there was a tremendous market 
for male sheep which would sire them heavier lambs. A poorer sheep in Canada 
was a good sheep in Texas. Arid in the 1948 figure of 676, there was a large 
number of sheep that I bought cheaply in Canada and sold dear in Texas. And | 
the sheep that were sold of our own breeding were sheep that we could spare. 
When you destroy a flock you destroy a man’s foundation. You destroy the 
factory by which he produces his livelihood. 


Mr. ArGueE: For that year can you tell. me whether on ihe other income 


side of your picture whether you purchased sheep in those years, and if so, 


what was the total value of the sheep purchased, and the numbers in each 
case? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: No. 


Mr. ARGUE: Oh, I think this is completely relevant, because this is not 
your gross income, entirely from the sale of sheep, I take it, if you are in 
the sheep business, this is another factor to be considered; what is the 
number of sheep you have put into your flock, and the price paid, because 
I know that some can buy as many sheep as they are selling. So you may 
not have purchased any sheep... I am just asking; what are the number of 
sheep you purchased during each of these years, and the value of the sheep. 
Then we could see what the gross income was, in excess of the figure that 
has been produced. 

Mr. Rock: Sir, these figures were not made up for this committee. Those 
are my income tax figures. The only thing those people were interested in 
was, how many sheep I sold, and how much money I brought back to the 
farm for them. I do not have a breakdown of the sheep that I have bought, 
and the sheep I raised myself, sir. 

Mr. ARGUE: Can you get that for the committee? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is, the total value of the sheep which you have purchased 
during each of these years, and the number in each year? 

Mr. Rock: I would have to go home, sir, and dig through my files, 
because they are scattered through them. 


Mr. ArGuE: The income tax pepble would not have that? 
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Mr. Rock: No, sir. 

Mr. ArGuE: As part of your breakdown of expenses? 

An Hon. Mempser: Do not do it. 

Mr. Rock: I reported, on my income tax form, the number of sheep I 
sold, for the amount of money I have. I do not have with me, the information 
of the number that I sold. 

Mr. ArcuE: Would you be prepared to check? 

Mr. Rock: I would have to go home and get that. 

Mr. ARGUE: There is no one out there that could obtain those figures? 

Mr. Rock: No, sir, because there are a very large number of files, and 
I do not have them with me. I would have to get them myself, sir. 

Mr. ArGuE: I think that is the type of/information that is essential to 
the committee. , 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 

Mr. Rock: I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. ArcuE: Do not think I am attaching any criticism to the fact that 
you do not have them here. 

Some Hon. MempBers: Oh, oh. 

- Mr. ArGurE: I am not attaching any criticism to that. I did not expect 
Mr. Rock to bring all of his records with him, and I am not endeavouring 
to criticize you-in any way at all. 

Mr. Rock: I was informed, at two o’clock, that I had to come here. 

Mr. ARGUE: I was simply ashine if this information could be made 
available to this committee. 

Mr. Rock: I have given you the information that I had. In respect to 
some of the information, actually I do not think it is fair that I should give 
that, and that that should be publicized all over Canada. The Imperial Oil 
Company, for instance, would not do that, as well as many other people. 

. Mr. ArGuE: I think you will agree, though, that you gave to us, not by 
question and answers, but voluntarily, a lot of information last night. 

Mr. Rock: I gave you that information voluntarily. This information I » 
give you by question and answer. I was not trying to hold anything back last 
night. I can put it this way; I did not feel, last night that I should give 
those figures, for the simple reason, that it is private information. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you another question? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. This question may be better directed to Dr. Wells, I am 
not sure. I would like to know the number of registered sheep that were 
exported to the United States, in each’ of the years we have been referring to, 
and the total values, if that information is available. I do not know whether 
that comes under D.B.S., or whether that is your department. 

Mr. WELLS: Certainly, as far as values are concerned, I do not think that 
information is available. That is a matter of a man’s own personal business, 
in so far as we are concerned. The number of purebred sheep exported, I 
believe could best be obtained from the D.B.S. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean for the whole of Canada? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes, exported to the United States, from the whole of Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: You could-get that from the D.B.S. 

Mr. ARGUE: You do not happen to have that? 

- Mr. Weutus: No, we have not got that figure. 

- Mr. ArcuE: Could you tell me, in general terms at all, the number of 
purebred sheep exported to the United States in 1955? 


- 
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Mr. WELLS: No, I cannot, sir. 
Mr. ARGUE: There was a substantial number? 
Mr. WELLS: I cannot tell you, sir. 


Mr. ARGUE: I will put the question in another way. To what extent has 
the appearance, or the suspicion of scrapie, in recent years, cut down the 
general number of sheep exported to the United States—purebred sheep, 
foundation stock? 

Mr. WELLS: I would not know, sir. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you endeavour to find out whether or not that informa- 
tion is obtainable? I want the information for this reason, to see whether or 
not the appearance of this disease is not only hurting, and going a long way 
to destroying markets for a few people, and is generally making it more 
difficult, in actual results, for purebred sheep breeders, all across Canada, to 


export to the United States. 


Mr. WELLS: In my opinion, it would not be fair to attribute the fluctuation 
in the export of sheep entirely to the appearance of scrapie in Canada. 

Mr. ARGUE: I was just wondering if you had any information as to the 
fluctuation. 

Mr. WELLS: No, I would not, as to the fluctuation. 

‘Mr. ArcuE: I am asking you if you could obtain those Re 

Mr. WELLS: I cannot promise you. 

Mr. BENNETT: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order again, I do not think the 
answer to that question will help us at all in our inquiry. We are here to 
see whether, the allegations, made by the hon. member, are true or false. We 
are all concerned about this dreaded disease, but we are not here to see whether 
we can combat it, or the effect of it. I think that question is out of order. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, on the point of order that has been raised, I 


would say the question is very much in order, because, in respect to the 


information I have been trying to get, if the appearance of scrapie, in a few 
flocks in Canada, has resulted in a very drastic, severe, and widespread curtail- 
ment of exportation of purebred sheep to the United States, then you arrive 
at the position, that the effect of scrapie is hurting the whole industry. It is 
removing the market from the whole industry, and it is not something that 
applies merely to the person, on whose premises scrapie may appear. If that 
should be the case, then, in projecting whether or not a large part of Mr. Rock’s 
possible income has been lost, one would say “yes”. The same applies to 
every sheep breeder in Canada, and the others get no compensation. If, on the 
other hand, the market in the United States has not been affected by the 
outbreak of this disease, and the affect of the disease only removed that market 
for a few, perhaps, then that is something else. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not see the relationship there. You are getting into 
a new field altogether, as to the propriety of the provisions made in the act. 
It is obvious, to anybody, what the purpose of destroying a flock is. It is 


for the specific purpose of protecting all the others. 


Mr. KicKHAM: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. As far as I can find 
out, and I have been listening pretty closely to the questions that have been 
asked of Dr. Wells, and I believe they are most irrelevant, and they do not 
concern—not one iota—the accusations that have been made by the member 
from Moose Mountain. I think it is your duty, as chairman, to call those, 
who are cross-questioning Mr. Rock and Dr. Wells to order. 

Mr. McCutLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. 


; The CHAIRMAN: Wait a minute. 
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Mr. McCuLLoucGH (Moose Mountain): The very fact that the hon. member 

for Assiniboia has raised this matter, is pretty relevant, because I think we 
have already had indications, that the basis of settlement was on the basis 
of.the period when Mr. Rock was able to ship his sheep to the United States. 
I think, sir, if it could be established that there is a period in which sheep 
were not allowed to go to the United States, then every other sheep breeder 
in Canada would be in that same position, and would suffer in the same 
way. I think it is relevant. - 

The CHAIRMAN: Just on that one point. You are raising a very interesting 
point, and I agree with you, but it is an entirely different question, and 
is not the question we have been directed, by the House of Commons, to 
look into. 

some Hon. MEMBER: Hear, hear, 


The CHAIRMAN: The question as to whether there should be a general 
compensation for all sheep breeders in Canada, is an entirely different question. 


Mr. ARGUE: No one has asked about that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Wait a minute. With .all due respect to you, Mr. Argue, 
that is the point that Mr. McCullough was raising, and that is his argument. 
We do not want to-get too far afield from the terms of reference. I have 
been asked, on two or three occasions, to hold the discussion down to our 
specific order of reference. I have attempted to do that. I have asked the 
cooperation of every member of the committee to address their attention 
to that particular point, which is before us, and not to stray into anything, 
or any other questions, however important, or however interesting they 
may be. Ri, 

Mr. ARGUE: I would like to ask Mr. Rock, how he explains the very 
severe drop in his income, from $45,000 in 1951 to $17,000 in 1952. 

An Hon. MEMBER: That was explained last night. 

Mr. Rock: As a result of the foot and mouth disease, sir. 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. Had the foot and mouth disease continued for ten 
years, would that have affected your income, in relation to your past income, 
throughout the period of the disease? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think he would know that. 


Mr. Rock: I would answer that question in this way, sir: in Canada, 
livestock purchasers would have had a drastic curtailment of income, until 
the present time. At the present time we are almost—I am speaking of 
Canada—on the basis of being a net importer of meat. In other words, we 
are buying a little bit more meat than we are producing ourselves. By now, 
I think the foot and mouth quarantine, perhaps, would have worn off. The 
thing the caused many people a large cut in income, was not the disease 
itself, but the loose talk, and the rumours that affected the trade between 
the provinces. That hurt a great deal. : 

Mr. ARGUE: I am suggesting that the government of Canada was wise 
in 1952, in not compensating you, or other sheep breeders, or other purebred 
livestock owners, who suffered losses because of a loss in the export market, 
when their own herds were not infected, and that if it should be, that the. 
export market to the United States has generally dropped for everyone, that 
that should be a definite consideration in deciding whether or not a single 
flock should be singled out for destruction, at a compensation rate ranging 
from $25 per head to $2,500 per head. 

Mr. Rock: Sir, I will put it this way: the best flocks in our province, 
when we could not export to the United States, had a field day, because our 
sheep, Rocksheep, were barred from export. Put it this way: you are raising 
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thoroughbred livestock to correct the faults in your flock, and you must have 
a sire that is strong, where your females are weak. When our sheep could 
not go to the United States, the blood lines that were in demand, were those 
from breeders in our province, and they had extra good sales because we 
could not ship. They had extra good sales in 1954, and 1955, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue, I must point out in respect to your last remarks, 
and I am quite sure it was quite unintentional on your part, but I think you 
did leave the impression that Mr. Rock was compensated for economic reasons. 
Of course, we all know that this was not a factor in the compensation. 

Mr. ARGUE: Economic reasons? 

The CHAIRMAN: Economic losses. 


Mr. ARGUE: It depends on your term, but I think the whole ei was. 
placed on the economy, at least, as related to the market that they had experi- 
enced in the past in the United Bites. That was definitely an economic reason. 


The CHarRMAN: It was on the market value of the stock. I mean he was 
not compensated for any economic loss as such. 


Mr. BENNETT: If we are all going to make speeches I would like to say 
that the man would be compensated as set out in the act, first, for the market 
value; I think we should get away from speeches. We will be making them 
at the end when we draw up our report. We all have opinions on this matter. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You referred to the advice which you got with 
regard to the value of your stock from a Mr. Warrick and a Mr. Ewing. You 
got that advice at the time when your stock was quarantined or just before it; 
and it was due to be destroyed at that time, was it not? 


Mr. Rock: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): What was your purpose in getting that valuation 
at that particular time? 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I shall answer you in this way: when a Californian man 


lost his flock just a short time ago he wanted a valuation from an independent 


man who had no connection with. the sheep business in the United States. 
He wanted such a man to give a valuation to him which he could show to the 
arbitrators. Accordingly I gave him a value and I based that value on four 
times his average gross income over the preceding five years. I have not seen 
that flock for many years. But I based his value at four times his average 
gross income from the sheep in the past five years. I was trying to be fair to 
the United States, I was trying to be fair to the man I was trying to help, 
and I was trying not to make a fool out of myself because I am supposed to 
know something about the sheep business. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): If presume the fact is that this value for the 
same purpose would be shown to the person who was appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who valued your flock? 

Mr. Rock: Yes sir. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You did show it to him? 


Mre Rock: Yes: ? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): May I ask Mr. Graham a question then. I asked 
Mr. Graham this morning if he had ever heard of a valuation of the Rock flock 
of $160,000 which was made by American valuators. At that time he told 
me that he had never heard of it. Did Mr. Rock not show this valuation to you? 


Mr. GRAHAM: I think at the time we were in conference with Mr. Rock— 
that would be on the second day of the proceedings when we were in a 
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discussion and trying to get together on a reasonable value of the sheep—at 
that time the valuation which Mr. Rock showed to me was from Mr. Grenville. 
I was shown a letter from Mr. Grenville indicating a valuation of $95,000; 
and he also showed me a statement from Mr. Warrick who had valued the 
Suffolk flock at $138,000. I had that information when I came back to Ottawa. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Then, Mr. Graham, you did actually hear of 
this valuation? > 

Mr. GRAHAM: Not of $160,000, no. . 3 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Rock has just told us that he showed you 
the valuation of $160,000. Which of you is right in this case? 

Mr. GRAHAM: The note I took at the time—and I have it here among my 
papers—indicates that the information given to me as that Mr. Warrick’s 
valuation of the Suffolk flock was $138,000. . : 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There were two breeds of sheep. That was 
just for the Suffolks. 5 eae 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I gather: that the total valuation of the Rock 
flock by people that Mr. Rock consulted was $160,000? 

Mr. Rock: I do not remember at the present time. I would have to 
check back. I do not remember. But I would presume that Mr. Graham told 
you the valuation of the Suffolks was $138,000, or Mr. Warrick; but there was, 
in addition, the Hampshires and I do not recall the valuation which Mr. 
Warrick put on the Hampshires. I would have to say that I presumed the | 
figure because I do not know for sure without checking my records. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I wonder if you could tell me this: there is I 
believe a formula for income tax purposes, a basic flock formula for valuation. 
Is that correct? 

Mr Rock: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You employed it in making out your income 
tax return? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. a 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Can you tell the committee what that basic 
flock valuation was in 1953, 1954 and 1955? | 

Mr. Rock: Sir, our basic flock for income tax purposes was 125 units of — 
sheep. I insisted that the Department of, Agriculture designate the animals 
that would cover that 125 units, and the Department of Agriculture set out the 
basic flock so that I could go to the income tax people with the Department 
of Agriculture figures, because I thought they could argue better with income 
tax people than I could. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): What were those figures? 

Mr. Rock: I am speaking from memory, but I think they were in the 
neighbourhood of $47,000. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You are not sure? 

Mr. Rock: No. I mean it could be give or take $1,000 or so one way or 
another. But I mean it is somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): And those 125 animals—how would they 
compare in value with the whole of your flock? 

Mr. Rock: There were not 125 animals; it was 125 units. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am sorry I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Rock: In a unit, you see, the income tax people include sheep. Lambs 
are not considered until they are two years old. They are not considered 
a unit. Pig 
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In the case of cattle—I can be corrected on this because I am not a tax 
authority—but in the case of cattle I think that a mature female becomes a. 
unit at three, or it might be two, but I think it is three; an animal under that 
age is classed as a half a unit. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Can you tell me how many individual animals 
were included in those 125 units? 


Mr. Rock: No sir. Not off hand. I tried to figure it out on the long term 
age in the flock; in other words; you have so many young ones and so many 
lambs that you carry for a year that you wish to put in the flock, less those not 
up to your requirements at the time; they can die; you may have less two . 
years olds because of natural mortality; and some may have been sold off; 
you may have less three year olds and ‘less five year olds. I tried to do a fair 
average on the number of each age that would comprise our basic flock. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You cannot tell me how. many animals were 
‘included in it? ' 

Mr. Rock: Not off hand.. ) wee 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Could you not make a rough estimate? 

Mr. Rock: No sir, I would rather not say because I do not want to tell 
you something that is not correct. I could say that I do not know. If I do not 
know, that is it. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Loan you tell me how many sheep were in . your 
flock on March 26, 1954 when the disease was first suspected in your flock? 

Mr. Rock: Not off hand, sir. I think Dr. Wells would have the quarantine 
sheet which shows the number. I have it too, but as I said’ I had to leave in 
a hurry and I did not know what information I would need to bring. But I 
think Dr. Wells would have that figure. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Could Dr. Wells please give me that information? 

Mr. WELLS: I think I have already. given it to you, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think it is already on the record. 

Mr. WELLS: I am sure it is on the record 

Right. Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Yes, it is. 

The CHarrman: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): What number of sheep were in the flock at the 
time they were destroyed? It was 495, was it not, or 497 or some such figure? 


The CHAIRMAN: What was the figure? 
Mr. WELLS: 654. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): That was when they finally were destroyed; 
but at the time the final quarantine was made you said it was 419, did you not? 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean at the time of the appraisal? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes, before they were destroyed. I wanted 
to know the number of sheep there were at the time they were placed in 
quarantine and the order for destruction went out. I have in mind something 
like 497 which was afterwards built up by reason of the lambs. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Graham says there were 494 sheep at the time of the 
‘quarantine including the lambs; February Ist is the date, and there were 494 
sheep and lambs. That is the information which he has given to me. I want 
to make it clear. When range cows calf in the spring, their calves are due 
the 1st April, and there are more range calves born in April than in any other 
month; there is less in May and there is less in June. But as I told you last 
night, in the development of our market we could sell a buck ram lamb for 
at least as much money as a yearling ram. Your buck ram lamb was born 
in January or in the first half of February and he is held from June to the 
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next October. In other words, I would have him on my place for six to eight 
months and he is gone. But the yearling ram would be born in March or April. 
He would not be large enough to sell as alamb. He would not go to the market 
and by the market I mean the man who is going to use him to sire lambs—he 
would not go to market until the next September or October; so when he was 
sold he would be a minimum of 16 months of age. As you all know it does. 
not cost as much, no matter how well you feed them or how much you feed 
them, to keep a sheep for eight months as it does for 18 months. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Can you tell us if in the interval between 
March 26, 1954 when the disease was first suspected and the date of February 27 
to March 2nd when the sheep were destroyed your flock was essentially the 
same flock? I mean to say: I understand there would be individuals gone. 
Did you have any sales from your flock in that period, or did you have any 
purchases into your flock in that period? a 

Mr. Rock: During the time we were in quarantine there were absolutely 
no sales! 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Of course. I am not suggesting that at all. 
I am not suggesting that there was anything illegal. I simply asked you if 
in the period when the quarantine was lifted—it was lifted twice? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Were there any sales from your flock or pur- 
chases by you as additions to your flock? 

Mr. Rock: There would be sales, sir. I am not sure about the purchases. 
The only purchase I would be making, would be a stock ram. I am not sure 
whether I purchased any or not, or whether I got by with what I had. I think 
I got by with what I had because money was not plentiful. When your income 
is drastically cut you put your hands in your pockets and you keep them there. 
So that covers the purchasing end of it. 

As to the sales, there were some sales. Some of the worst sheep were sent 
to the butcher because they cost me money. When sales are not- brisk and 
you get into a bad deal, the first thing you try to do is to cut your loss and 
try to get out of the deal. The thing which has the lowest value is the first 
thing you sell because he costs as much to keep as the better one. So the 
better sheep is the last you sell on the list. : | 

Mr. CAMERON: (Nanaimo): You mention also sheep which were sent to 
the butcher. Earlier in your evidence you spoke of periodically shipping a 
number of animals to the butcher in Drumheller. 

Mr. Rock: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Have you any figures on what you would market 
in that manner during the year, or have you any estimate of their average 
prices? 

Mr. Rock: Well, sir, I could not say exactly. I can answer you partly in 
this way. we got from 40 to 60 cents a pound dressed for those sheep. Some 
of them would weigh 50 pounds dressed, and some would weigh 80 pounds 
dressed. At 60 cents a pound for an 80-pound carcass, that would be $45, and 
at 40 cents a pound for a 50-pound carcass would be $20. They would sell in 
that range. And from that butcher in Drumheller I would purchase feed. and 
other things and trade sheep for it. It would not be a money transaction. I 
would take the things he had to sell and I would take credit from him for the 
sheep against those things somewhat as the farmers used to do with butter and 
eggs many years ago. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Did you make any sales of your animals to 
any other purchasers besides the Drumheller butcher? 
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Mr. Rock: Yes sir, some would go to Burns and Company, or to Canada 
Packers, or to the Union Packing Company in Calgary. We did not like to sell 


_ sheep at the yards because when they went to the yards the packing company 


might or might not buy them. But if they went directly to the plant for 
immediate slaughter, that was it. I am not sure whether they all went to the 
packers or some went to the packers and some went to the yards. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Is there any way in which you could get the 


- information for the committee as to the average number you would sell in this 


manner in the course of a season? 
Mr. Rock: I could get it for you at home. I do not have it here. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Could you give an estimate of the number? 


Mr. Rock: No sir, I would have to guess and you want definite information. 
You are not asking for my guesses. 


Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo): No. I am asking for the information and I 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, it is information which we should have. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not see the relevancy actually of this because it is 
certainly not a criterion. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Dr. Wells caste from the act that the compen- 
sation should be paid on the basis of the market value immediately before 
slaughter by order of the department. I want to find out what was the market 
value of the sheep that were marketed year by year from this farm and to do 
that I must have an idea not as to half a dozen in the high categories but 
some idea of the numbers in the low category prices. 


Mr. Rock: Sir, the fact that those in the low category went to slaughter 
raised the value of those that were left. Some gentlemen have spoken about 
questioning the use of United States figures. In 1952 we sent 10 ewes and 
2 rams of Badley Quinton blood lines to England. Various regulations were 
not cleared so that when the sheep left home it was about the middle of 
January. I selected for the reestablishment of the Hayward flock the best 
females I had, bearing in mind they would be two months in transit. In 
other words the ones that would lamb late, and also two rams. When they 
arrived in England the lambs were born too late to be a factor in that year’s 
market. The next year, 1954, a lamb out of one of the ewes we had sent to 
England sold for 360 guineas and another Jamb sired by the ram we had bred 
sold for 340 guineas. A guinea is approximately $3.20. The point I wish to 
make is England is the home of this breed. The English breeders are 
recognized as being the best breeders of Suffolks in the world. Those are 
not the highest figures in England but they are not the lowest. I wish to 
point out there were other values besides the Canadian market. That is. 


- what we are trying to bring out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron, you referred to a statement by Dr. Wells. 

Mr. Weuts: Mr. Chairman, may I state I was misquoted, or should I say 
not misquoted but rather underquoted by the hon. gentleman. The hon. 
gentleman said I had stated that the animal would be compensated at the 
market value immediately before slaughter. He forgot to add that I stated 
and read from the act the words “had it not been subject to slaughter under 
the provisions of this act’? which is in effect the principle which is involved. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Rock, has the size of your flock varied 
considerably over the last ten years, would you say? 

Mr. Rock: Our low, I think, was in 1941 or 1942, following a period when 
we were almost completely hailed out three years in a row, and in order 
to realize money we had to sell sheep. That is the reason our flock went 


so low. The income tax people took the lowest number we had in spite of 
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the fact that from 1935 to 1955 our number was much larger than that. 
Their basic herd unit was based on that low. As prices improved, naturally 
I tried to keep more and more sheep in order to utilize the ground we had 
to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): For the last few years has it remained in the 
neighbourhood of four or five hundred as it was at the time of the slaughter? 


Mr. Rock: We tried to keep around two or three hundred breeding ewes. 
Some years fall markets would not be what you might expect and we would 
carry over a few more than we had expected to carry over. Other years prices 
would be particularly attractive and we would market a few extra. However, 
we tried to run in that range of between two and three hundred ewes. Some- 
times we sold a few too many one year and a few too few the next. 


Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo): Then I would presume in years when you 
maintained your flock in a fairly narrow range there would be approximately 
the same number of animals which you would market to the Drumheller 
butcher shops and packing houses, approximately the same? 


Mr. Rock: No, sir. That would vary with the numbers that were not up 
to the standard which we wished to maintain. In the year when we had 
two hundred ewes to lamb there would not be as many butcher lambs as in 
other years when our ewe flock was higher. It would vary as to the number 
of lambs we saved. You can take a figure of 200 ewes put to rams and some 
years they will drop maybe 175 per cent. The next year something goes 
wrong and you would only have born 135 per cent. What we were trying 
to doin our operations every year was to average 135 per cent saved. Some 
years we would do better than that; some years we would not do as good a 
job and would do worse than that. That is what we hoped to raise, around 
135 per cent. 

Mr. KickHaM: On a point of order. I feel, as one member of this 
committee, we are now fully acquainted with the operations of the Rock sheep 
farm. I think it is high time for we, as members of this committee, to ask 
Mr. McCullough to give this committee some substantiation for the charges 
which he has made upon the floor of the House of Commons regarding implied. 
substitution of sheep in the Rock herd and also the implications of skulldug- 
gery. I think it is high time now for us to demand that you, Mr. Chairman, 
call upon Mr. McCullough to give,some proof of the. charges which he ha 
implied. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, on this point of order. I would 
suggest that the revelations this afternoon call for apologies coming from a 
different quarter than Mr. McCullough. As there have been rumours and 
suspicions as Mr. Rock has admitted and as Mr. Smith mentioned in the house, 
then I think there is a very sound reason for believing those rumors and 
suspicions have arisen from the minister’s misstatements of fact, ambiguities, 
contradictions, and the fact that we have never been able to get a plain state- 
ment as to the values of this flock. 

Mr. BENNETT: Then is Mr. Cameron admitting the allegations have no 
ground? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): No. The allegations were a report of rumors 
and suspicions, and as Mr. Shaw pointed out yesterday one may indeed be 
inclined to believe suspicions even though later on they are proven to be 
unfounded. I suggest the source of those suspicions is sitting right at that 
table there. S. . 

Mr. BENNETT: Is the C.C.F. member willing to admit the allegations con- 
tained at page 2923 of Hansard have no basis in proof? 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): What are the allegations? ~ 
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Mr. BENNETT: That many lambs were born after the disease was diagnosed 
in this flock, and rumors persist that some of these sheep have been destroyed; 
also that some of the sheep were moved from P. J. Rock’s flock to a farm in 


Manitoba. Then he says “I am inclined to believe these rumors”. The sub- 


stitution was the other allegation. | | 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): This was not an allegation; it was a report 
of rumors, which is a very different thing. 

Mr. BENNETT: But you are willing now to believe there is no foundation 
for the allegations? 
Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): No. I have not been able to get to the bottom 
of it. We have had contradictions and misstatements from the minister, and 


‘definitely untrue misstatements or contradictions and ambiguities which might 


give rise to suspicion in this quarter. 

Mr. GoopE: Will Mr. McCullough now agree, in the statement he made in 
the house when he said this man was a Liberal supporter and perhaps one of 
the greatest Liberal supporters in the province of Alberta, that the statement 
in view of the evidence we have heard was made in error. That is as far 
as I want to go.—Mr. Chairman, before anything .else is said may I ask your ~ 
permission to ask Mr. McCullough if he will now agree that that statement 
was incorrect? 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. ARGUE: On a point of order. 

Mr. GoopvE: Let him answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: I want to find out whether or not Mr. McCullough wants 


to answer now or reserve it until later 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. This inquiry I realize is 
very distasteful to the members here. There will be a lot of further information, 
I have no doubt, come out in this committee, after which we shall be able to 
decide whether or not there was a substantial amount of fact in the rumors that 
Mr. McCullough has reported to the house. I have no idea, myself, from the 
question of the political affiliation or support or information of either the 
Mr. Rock who is here today, or the Mr. Rock senior. But, I have been informed 
by my colleague, and I have asked for permission to use his name—Mr. Quelch 
—that at a public meeting in the town of Morrin in Alberta, eight years ago, 
Mr. Rock, Sr., chaired a political meeting addressed by the Right Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN: But that does not— 

Mr. ArGuUE: So that the minister in fact knew him; and I notice that on 
this point last night—and of course there is nothing wrong with being a 
Liberal— 

The CHAIRMAN: I should say not! 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: But that does not say he is a Liberal, even. 

Mr. ARGUE: But last night the statement was made, as I recall it, by Mr. 
Rock, that he had never been a member of the Liberal party, and he had never 
made a financial contribution. 

The. CHAIRMAN: What he said was that he had never been a contributor 
to any party. 

Mr. ARGUE: Or to any party, that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: And that includes the C.C.F. as well. 

Mr. ARGUE: It includes the C.C.F. as well, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Argue, you raised a point of order; what is your 
point of order? iS 
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Mr, ArcuE: The point of order was raised by these other gentlemen as to 
whether or not some of these allegations—whether or not these rumors referred 
to in the house had been substantiated or whether adequate information had 
been brought to bear upon them. And I rose to say that there is other informa- 
tion that this committee should have. Some of it I have already related, through 
Mr. Quelch; and I certainly think that this is no time to discuss winding up 
this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no ijuecien of winding up the committee. But I 
think that, as it was stated before earlier today, we have to be conscious of 
our time, whether we want to or not. If we want to bring this committee to a 
final conclusion, we have got to be realistic. I think it is in the interest of 
everybody here—everybody here—to try to arrange our time so to arrive. I 
now recognize Mr. Quelch, because he was mentioned. 


Mr. QUELCH: In view of the fact that my name has been mentioned, I 
would like to make a few words of explanation. I probably know Mr. P. J. Rock 
better than any man here, with the exception of Philip Rock, his son. I have 
known him for 37 years, and I also know his brother-in-law, Mr. Arthur 
Grenville of Morrin, the late Arthur Grenville. These two men have brought, 
unquestionably, a great deal of fame to the Morrin district for the outstanding 
work that they have done in agriculture, and not merely in sheep. Long before 
they went into sheep they were prominent as seed growers, winning many of 
the prizes at various provincial exhibitions and they were prominent in hog 
raising, beef and cattle. 

I have known the work that these two men have done for many years. 
Therefore last year when this question came up in the House of Commons, and 
some members seemed to think that this flock of sheep that we were talking 
about was just a common run-of-the-mill flock of sheep, I thought that I 
should say a few words regarding the work that had been done. And that is 
why I spoke the way I did on July 13th, referring to the fact that I thought 
that the compensation received by Mr. Rock was probably fair compensation. 

I might say that I knew Mr. Arthur Grenville very well, and there is 
no man in the Province of Alberta held in higher esteem than the late Arthur 


Grenville. And if he evaluated the stock, and gave the valuation as mentioned — 


by Mr. Rock, I would be satisfied that that valuation would be a fair one. 
Because that man’s word was as good,as his bond any day. 


That is why I spoke as I did at the last session—to support, or at least © 


to defend the reputation of Mr. Rock. 


Now, at that time some irritation was caused to my friends to the right, 
and even to one or two of my own group, because they felt that by making a 
statement such as I did make—or, to use the expression that was used at that 
time, getting Mr. Gardiner off the hook—the reason I raised that was. because 
I thought it was only fair for me to make that statement, to defend Mr. 
Rock. 

Some jumped to the conclusion that Mr. Rock must be a good dolitteal 
supporter of mine. Well, let me make it quite clear that Mr. Rock has never 
been—and I am talking about P. J. Rock, not about Philip Rock. P. J. Rock 
has never been a supporter of mine. I knew Mr. P. J. Rock well in the days 
of the U.F.A. government, when that government was in Alberta. He was a 
prominent U.F.A. man. When the U.F.A. was defeated by the social credit 
party, Mr. Rock resented that fact very strongly. And he never did support 
the social credit movement. 

And so when my friends to the right—and maybe one or two of my own 
party—were somewhat critical because I had defended Mr. Rock, and sug- 
gested that perhaps I was doing it because he was my. political sup- 
porter, a political supporter of mine, I said that, on the contrary, Mr. 
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Rock is a Wacined good Liberal. And I say that for this reason—and I am 


talking aobut P. J. Rock—because so far as Philip Rock is concerned, I never 
felt that he had any strong political views, because he was so Bherocsed in his 
own work that he never took part in politics of any kind. 

But every time I met Mr. P. J. Rock, in a friendly way, we would get 
into an argument about politics. Whether it was on the main street of Morrin 
or the main street of Drumheller or the main store, he would always jump 
on me right away and say, “The only trouble with you, Quelch, is that you 
are in the wrong party.” And so I knew very well that Mr. Rock was a good 
liberal supporter. I do not suggest that he make contributions. But I do say | 
that he was a good Liberal supporter. And, in fact, at the last election, four 
years ago, I knew he was quite active in campaigning against me, and he 
supported the Liberal candidate against me, and he made no bones about it, 
and I did not resent the fact in any shape or form, because I believe a man 
has a perfect right to support any party he wishes to support. But I did 
resent the fact that some of my friends just around felt that I was not being 
fair in defending Mr. Rock. I just wish to make clear that at that time the 
reason I had defended Mr. Rock was not because he was a political supporter 
of mine. So I pointed out that he was a darned good Liberal. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: For what meeting of mine was he chairman? 


Mr. QUELCH: That meeting was held eight years ago when Mr. Shaker, 
the mayor of Hanna ran as candidate, and you turned up about four hours 
late. I had gone home by that time. I went to the meeting, and Mr. Arthur 
Prouse was there, and Mr. Shaker was there, and I was sitting in the back 
of the hall, and P. J. Rock was acting as chairman. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Was it in Hanna? 


Mr. QuELCH: No, in Morrin. You turned up about four hours late and I had 
gone—I had given you up for lost. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Which would indicate that I had nothing to. 
do with the chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I should say this, at this stage— 
Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Are you still on the point of order? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are still on the point of order, yes. I do not think that 
the function of the committee is to determine whether P. J. or J. P. Rock was 
a Liberal or not. The allegation made quite clearly by Mr. McCullough was 
that there was political favoritism. That is the inference of the remark. It 
is quite clear, because if I read Hansard, page 2923, I find Mr. McCullough 
saying this: 

I refer, of course, to the compensation of over $100,000 paid by 
the Department of Agriculture for 674 sheep slaughtered last year. To 
whom was the $100,000 paid? 

It was paid to Mr. P. J. Rock, a well-known breeder and one of the 
most prominent Liberal supporters in Alberta. The average price paid 
was $150 per sheep. 

And then this same tenor of argument reappears later on the next page. So 
that the inference there is quite obviously one of political favoritism. That is 
the point we have to decide, whether it was political favoritism or not, and 


- whether Mr. P. J. Rock was a Liberal—and that would be to his credit—or 


not; that is another point. 

Mr. Bryce: Go easy, now. 

Mr. Goode: Now, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. HarKNESS: On this same point of order, rather than to determine 
whether there was political favoritism or not, is not the main thing to determine 
whether this was adequate and just compensation? 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I do not think the matter of political complexion should 
enter into the matter at all. I think it is a matter, so far as this committee is 
concerned, to come to a decision on the evidence we have as to whether this 
was fair and adequate compensation, or whether it was too little or too much. 

The CHAIRMAIN: I quite agree with you. One follows the other. If it was 
fair compensation, then there was no political favoritism entered into the 
picture. 

I recognize Mr. Goode. 

Mr. Gooprt: May I ask Mr. Rock some questions Poe. this, because 
the hon. member from Calgary thinks these things are not tied together: They 
were tied together in the speech Mr. McCullough made. You have heard Mr. 
Quelch say that eight years ago Mr. Rock, Sr., was the chairman of a 


committee—and I am sure, knowing Mr. Quelch, that that is entirely correct: 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Entirely correct. 


Mr. GoopE: Within the last eight years, have you known of any political 
activities of your father? I think you should tell this committee regardless 
of whether I am a Liberal or not—you should tell the committee the truth: 
has Mr. Rock supported the Liberal party in the last six, seven or eight years? 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I will have to answer your question in this way; at the 
meeting Mr. Quelch referred to, I was not there. Sometimes at a meeting a 


chairman is elected from the floor of the meeting, and you are at that meeting, - 


and you are elected chairman of the meeting. You do not have too much choice 
in the matter, except to accept. So that I personally do not know the 
circumstances of that meeting. I know that the statements Mr. Quelch has 
made about my father, and, about Mr. Grenville, are absolutely correct; 


because when Mr. Quelch and my dad got together—it did not matter where 


it was—it was good for a half day of argument. 
Then, about taking part in politics—well, I would have to say this, a man 
has a right to his convictions. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Rock: And he has the right to argue when he meets a neighbour. But 
as far as going to any rallies and speaking in favour of any candidate of any 
political party, to the best of my knowledge and belief, my father has not 
done so. 

Then, so far as I am concerned, I take no part whatever, and never 
have taken part in politics. I reserve my right, as a Canadian, to support the 
man and the party that will do the most good for this Connie 

Mr. Goopre: I would like to make one suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that 
this Mr. Rock, Jr., may be quite correct. If this was a Liberal party meeting, 
our friend, Mr. Queich, has told us that he was there some three or four 
hours before. So I would consider that it was not a Liberal party meeting, 
because I would not know of any Liberal meeting that Mr. Sue would go 
to at this time. 


Mr. QUELCH: Oh, just a minute; Morrin happened to be my home town, 


i 


and I was not going to miss the opportunity of hearing what Mr. Gardiner . 


had to say when he came to Morrin. So I turned up at that meeting in good 
faith, expecting Mr. Gardiner to be there. He was delayed—I think it was 
his plane that was delayed; but Mr. Harper Prouse was there and I listened 
to my political opponent, Mr. Shaker, who was running against me in the 
election. And after what he had to say, Harper Prouse said a few words, 


and then the meeting adjourned, because it had heard that Mr. Gardiner 


would be at least another three hours getting there. I chose to go home, and 
I went home. \ 


— 
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; Right Hon. Mr. GarpIner: Mr. Chairman, probably I should make a 
report on myself. As a matter of fact, this is another of those things that one 
forgets. I did not recall that meeting, and I would not remember who was 
chairman of the meeting because, as a matter of fact, I do not think I got to 
to the meeting. The meeting was held in Morrin, in the afternoon, and I 
was speaking at Hanna at night. I did not arrive at the meeting in Morrin 
in the afternoon at all. I arrived there about four hours late. If the meeting 
was called for three, that would make it seven o’clock. As a matter of fact, 
'I think it was called for 2.30. Most of those meetings were called for 2.30, 
at that time. I do not know how the chairman was chosen, or even who the 
chairman was, because I did not get to that meeting. I met a small group 
in Morrin of which Mr. Rock was one. I did speak at Hanna. that night, with 
Mr: Quelch’s opponent. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Are you through with the point 
of order? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I have some questions to ask 
of Mr. Rock. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you start, if you do not mind, I would like to 
point out that you asked to have Mr. Clark here. We have had Mr. Clark 
in the room all day. We do not mind holding him in the room, but it would 
be appreciated if you could indicate when you expect to come to him. 

Mr. McCuLLtoucH (Moose Mountain): The questions I have to ask Mr. 
Rock may not take too long, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): First, I should like to ask Mr. Rock; 
how long have you and your father been in partnership? 

Mr. Rock: Sir, I will have to answer in this way: coming from farms, 

you know as well as I do, that boys grow up on the farm. They are part of 
that farm. The livestock was transferred to P. J. Rock and Son about 1940. 
I had money in the farm all my life. I have done everything I could on the 
farm all my life. I would have to explain it that way, sir. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Have you had any financial interest 
in any other farm besides that one at Drumheller? 

Mr. Rock: Sir, we have our holdings, as Mr. Quelch knows, west of the 
Red Deer river, with our buildings. The land location is 4-31-21 west of the 
4th. We have had, for many years, a half-section east of Morrin, the north 
half of 8-31-20 west of the 4th. I think that is correct. Those are all the 
holdings that we have, sir. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): How many quarter sections is that? 
. Mr. Rock: Including deeded and leased land, it is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 3,300 acres. , 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): 3,300 acres? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. 

Mr. McCuL.LouGH (Moose Mountain): And there are 640 acres to a section. 
That would be about— . 

Mr. Rock: A little better than five sections. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Five sections. I wanted to say, as 
a member of the committee, that I appreciate you coming here. I think it is 
unfortunate that you, as a private citizen of Canada, had to come here to 
dispell some of the rumours, which I referred to in my statement in the House 
of Commons. We certainly appreciate the evidence which you have given 
before this committee. I agreed with members of the committee, that the most 
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important thing to settle, in this committee, are the rumours, which I referred 
to, and to dispell them if possible. If this committee could possibly agree that 
a fair compensation was paid to you, and also that the interest of the Canadian 
taxpayer was looked after at the same time, then I think this committee will 
have served its purpose. 

Last evening, Mr. Rock, you, of your own volition, came to the committee 
with an income return for the sale of your sheep from 1948 to 1953. I think 
the members of the committee appreciated that. I think you will agree with 
me, however, that this is only income from the sales of your sheep. Sir, is it 
not true that it is customary for you to purchase fairly large numbers of sheep 
during every fiscal year? 

Mr. Rock: When we were in business, yes. When we were in semi- 
quarantine or voluntary quarantine, and in the position of waiting for a decision 
as to the status of our flock, I saved my money, sir. 

Mr. McCuLiLocH (Moose Mountain): Thank you for your answer. 

Then, as I say, looking at the income return, on your sheep sales from 1942 
to 1953, which you gave to the committee last night, it may look to be a very 
substantial figure. I think members of the committee will agree with that, 
but unless the expenditures you have made, for sheep, in each of those calendar 
years, which is your income tax year, I presume— 


Mr. Rock: Yes. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Your income tax year will be the. 


calendar year, and I presume you calculated your income at ae end of the 
year, and broke it off there? 

Mr. Rock: It is a cash basis, sir. 

Mr. McCuL.LouGH (Moose Mountain): Yes. I think you will agree with me 
that, unfortunate as it may be—and I certainly have some reticence in digging 


into your personal business—if we are going to arrive at any fair conclusion as 


to whether you received fair compensation, and whether the Canadian taxpayer 
was equally looked after, you will have to bring before us all the sales, right 
up to the time of the destruction of your flock, and you will have to give us 
the record of the sheep, and the breakdown of the animals you sold, indicating 
whether they were sold on a purebred basis or on a commercial basis. Then 
we will be able to determine on what basis this should be made, taking into 
consideration the number of the sheep on the farm at the time of the slaughter, 
the number of matured animals, and the number of lambs, then taking your 
own figure of last night, which I think you indicated would be perhaps 
10 per cent—the normal percentage—and compare it with the percentage which 
you sold over these years, as commercial, and as purebred, and then deduce 
whether or not the appraisal has been fair. Is that a fair assumption? 

Mr. Rock: Sir, I will break into what you have to say; in this way: when 
Mr. Graham came to our place to establish the value of our flock, I turned over 
to him the valuations of Mr. Grenville, Mr. Ewing.editor of the “Sheep Breeder” 
from Columbia, Mo.—Mr. Warrick from Oskaloosa, Iowa, and the information 
from the auditors—Christian and Kergan. That information was all turned 
‘over to Mr. Graham so that he would be able to arrive at a value of the flock. 


I felt it was only fair to you, as members of this committee, that you should 


be given the same information that Mr. Graham was given. I must say that, 
as far as the public purse is concerned, Mr. Graham has a Scotch name, and 
in regard to my dealings with Mr. Graham, I believe that he lived up to that 


Scotch name. He was trying to trim off, as much as he could, the price I should 


get, and I was trying to get all the money I could, because that was our capital; 
it was our working capital. I think it would be fair that you should have all 
the information that Mr. Graham was given. If you folks decide it is necessary 
for me to go home and get that other information and come back, I will have 
to do it, but I cannot give it to you now, sir. 


ie A eS 
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rm Mr. McCuLLoucn. (Meuse Mountain): You and Mr. Graham have both 
said that you think the figure has been chiselled down, or at least brought 
down to a figure which is fair. I want to say that I ee it is a hell of a high 
figure for compensation. : 


Right Hon: Mr. GarRDINER: You would not know. 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I must make this statement: last February, the HarMar 
flock of Suffolk, at Cromwell, Indiana, had a disposal. That flock was largely 
-of our blood lines. He disposed of the flock as a result of ill health. Our 
“name appeared on those pedigrees, and even with the black mark against our 
flock, which was attributed to scrapie, that flock sold for an average figure of 
Beigeea $160 and $165 per head. He boven sheep from us that we were able 
to sell, not our best ones. — 

Comins back to what you referred to sir. What I wanted to say was the 
HarMar flock was disposed of at approximately a higher average price than 
the government of Canada paid to us, for the foundation, and seed stock, from 
which flocks, such as the HarMar flock were built up. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I can just say this, Mr. Rock. We 
have tried to connect the compensation paid out of public funds to similar 
compensations paid to other breeders of this country. I happen to be a Hereford 
breeder, and I think you are a Shorthorn breeder, are you not? 

Mr. Rock: Yes, sit. 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose City Cirtee One of my neighbours lost his 
complete registered herd of Shorthorns some years ago, about 1950. They 
were completely destroyed by the health of animals branch, and I) think his 
compensation was about $100 a head. 

Mr. LAFONTAINE: What was the disease? 


Mr. Rocx: Pardon me for interrupting, but how many years back was 
that? Livestock prices have changed materially from 1952 to 1957, and you 
must mention the year that those figures came about. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I can also bring before this com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, figures of compensation, as a result of the foot and 
mouth disease, for a highly pedigreed herd of cattle. He was paid on the 
same basis, $100 an animal, plus the slaughter value. If it happened that they 
were just tankage, then, of course, there was no further compensation. 
Generally speaking, we have got to consider, pretty carefully the payments 
made. I would suggest to you that it was very fair of you to submit, of your 
own volition, certain income tax figures for that year. I think’ you have to 
establish how many you bought during these same periods, and what kind 
of animals that you both bought and sold during those periods? 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I cannot give you a whole answer to your question. In 
other words, with cattle that you are discussing, I must ask if they had a 
national and an international reputation as being the best specimens of their 
breed; and I must ask you that question because it is only fair to those animals 
which have a national and an international reputation as being the best of 
that breed. 

Mr. McCuuLtoucH (Moose Mountain): They were cattle shown at the fairs 
held at Regina. They were purebred animals bringing high prices. 

Mr. Rock: Our animals have won championships at Calgary and Toronto 
which are considered the two best sheep shows in Canada; also at the Chicago 
international which is recognized as being the premier livestock exhibition of 
North America, as well as at other state fairs. Some were shown by us and 
others were shown by other people; I mean animals that they bought for us. 

The thing which you have to have in order to determine a valuation of 
purebred livestock is the number of years of constructive breeding behind those 
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individuals which are sold on that pedigree, and the amount of good that those 3 


animals may do when put into flocks or herds where the quality is not as good 
as the female or the male that is added to that herd. 

Mr. Goopve: Mr. Chairman, would you permit me to ask Mr. McCullough a 
question? He said, when speaking to Mr. Rock, that the figure of $150 per sheep 
on the average was “‘a hell of a high figure”. Let me ask Mr. McCullough what 
the proper figure should have been that was paid for those sheep? 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): That is just what I want to find out. 

Mr. GoopEe: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCullough expressed the view as his 
personal view, and just for the record, that it was a “hell of a high figure”. 
Those are not my words but Mr. McCullough’s words. I want to know what 
would be the proper figure that should have been paid in Mr. McCullough’s 
opinion. 

Mr. Lie ader: (Moose Mountain): That is Just what we want to find 
out too. 


Mr. Goopr: You must have based your opinién of ‘a hell of high figure” 


on something, if you did not base it on nothing at all. 
Mr. ARGUE: I think he was basing it on the price of that bull. 


Mr, GoopE: Mr. McCullough has stated to the committee and to the witness 
that he thought this was “a hell of a high figure”. He must have had something 
to base that opinion on as a responsible member of parliament. And I want to 
know what he based it on, and I want to know what eabetts he can bring here 
in order to prove his statement. — 

Mr. ArcuE: He has knowledge which you have not got. 


S Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): I based it on the market value at the 
time of the destruction. That would be one thing. 

Mr. GoopE: That is not the evidence here. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): An appraisal of $150 would be a very 
high figure. 

Mr. GooDE: What utd be the proper ere that should have been paid 
instead of that $150 as an average figure? I ask the question because I do not 
know anything about sheep and I am just trying to find out. 


Mr. ARGUE: Bring us the records and we will give you an answer. 


Mr. GoopE: I am not asking you, because you would not know. It was 
Mr. McCullough ho made the statement and I want him to prove it. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): In my opinion I think it is a high 


figure on the basis of a market which no longer existed. 

Mr. GoovDE: Tell me what would be a proper figure? I want to continue this. 
If this was a high figure—I do not know anything about sheep, and I am trying 
to make by personal decision in the matter—but if this was a high figure at $150, 
I want Mr. McCullough to tell me what he thinks would have been a proper 

- figure. 

Mr. ARGUE: He is not telling you! 

Mr. GooveE: He is not telling me because he does not know, that is oa 

Mr. ARGUE: And neither do I. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. , 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): We were told that the compensation 
paid was based on the American prices. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, on the market price. Let us get it straight. It was on 
the market price. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): On a market price which for this — 


flock no longer existed! 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. I think for the purpose of the record we 
must get it straight. I do not think it is a fair statement, but we will clarify 
it to your satisfaction and to everybody’s satisfaction. I think that is what the 
committee is here for. : 

Mr, CAMERON (Nanaimo): On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, this morning 
when I objected to the way in which the minister was answering my question, 
you told me that I had to accept his answer even if it did not satisfy me. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your point of order? 


.Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You are insisting that the answer which Mr. ; 
McCullough has given is not a valid answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. No. My remarks have nothing to do with Mr. Mc- 
Cullough as such. They have to do with the interpretation he placed on the 
act. I think that the interpretation of the act should be made clear on the 
record because there seems to be a misunderstanding in the committee on that. 
point. Quite obviously the interpretation he placed on it is not a true inter- 
pretation of the act as administered by the officials of the government. That 
is the point I am raising. . 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): That may be your viewpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not interpreting the act. I am not applying the act. 
We have people here who are applying the act and they can tell us how they 
are applying it. It is not a matter of opinion, but it is a matter of fact. 

Mr. ARGUE: The record can speak for itself. It is not necessary for the 
chairman to clarify it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I say that apparently there is need for me to clarify it 
because there appears to be a misunderstanding. I wonder if Dr. Wells would 
explain again that the compensation is not paid on the prices on the day the 
cattle are slaughtered. That is not the interpretation of the act, and that is not 
what the act says. Perhaps Dr. Wells would read it. That is the whole point. 
There is a misunderstanding, quite obviously. 

Mr. WELLS: The act reads as follows: 

12. (1) The minister may order a compensation to be paid to the 
owners of animals slaughtered under the provisions of this act. 

(2) The compensation ordered to be paid under this section for an 
animal slaughtered under the provisions of this act shall be the market 
value that the animal, in the opinion of the minister or some person 
appointed by him, would have had immediately before slaughter if it 
had not been subject to slaughter under the provisions of this act. 

In other words, if the animals were not under a cloud of disease, that is 
the value that must be put on those animals. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): May I ask Mr. Rock two questions in order 
to clear this up? Mr. Rock I gather you have not brought with you any figures 
for your sales in the years 1954 and 1955? Is that correct? 

Mr. Rock: I am not sure! 

The CHAIRMAN: Please give him a glass of water. 

Mr. Rock: Sir, you ask for figures for 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes. 

Mr. Rock: I am not sure that I have the complete figures and the complete 
picture. < 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Are you telling us that you did not bring your 
statement with you'for those two years? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. I have a statement but I am not quite sure of the numbers. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You have no idea of how many animals you 
sold? 
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Mr. Rock: No, I could not be sure of re 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I submit that until we have the figures of the 
number of animals sold in those years and the prices obtained for them, we 
have not got the relevant information required to enable us to determine 
whether or not the compensation paid was within the terms of this act; because 
the chairman has suggested that we have to take into account—and I shall 
take it into account—that had this flock not been subject to destruction, the 
“market prices should be calculated\on that basis. But now I suggest to you, 
sir, that the market value of the stock from your farm was affected not by the 
action of. the government of Canada but was affected by the action of the 
American authorities and that the only way in which we can determine what 
was the market value of your flock prior to its destruction by the Canadian 
government is to know the sales and the prices that you got for the stock which 
you sold during those two previous years. It seems very strange to me that 
you should have brought your records for 1952 and 1953 but not for 1954 
and 1955. 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I gave you and the members of this committee the informa- 
tion that I had turned over to Mr. Graham. I received word some time 
after 2 o’clock in the afternoon to catch a plane and to come to Ottawa that 
night. I have a four tier filing cabinet and a three tier filing cabinet, and 
I have a stack of papers which would weigh more than 40 pounds. I did 
not know what I was required to bring. Dr. Wells asked me to bring my 
sales statements and I brought the figures that I have given you. I have other 
figures, but I am not sure that they are correct and I do not want to give 
you any information that is not correct, sir. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Well, Mr. Rock, when Dr. Wells asked you 
to bring the sales figures, did you not assume there would be at least an 
equal interest in your sales figures for 1954 and 1955 as there was in the 
sales records for 1952 and 1953? 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I brought you my income tax figures; the 1954 figures are 
in Drumheller and I did not have time to pick them up. The 1955 figures 
are also in the same place and I did not have time to pick them up. But I 
brought you what information I had which I thought was relevant. 

When Mr. Graham was at our place, the 1954 and 1955 did not enter into 
the discussion. He was trying to establish what he considered to be a fair 
value for a foundation flock of sheep. That word “foundation”? is most 
important because that is the very factor which produces your income and 
I was trying to get as much money as I could get, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall now adjourn until 8.30 tonight. 


EVENING SESSION 
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8:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Gooprt: Mr. Chairman, on April 1 on page 2923 of Hansard Mr. 
McCullough said that rumors persist that these substitutions have been made. 
He was referring to Mr. Rock’s flock of sheep. During that same period he 
alleged through some rumors he had heard that substitutions had been made 
in the flock. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): He did not allege; he merely reported. 

Mr. GoopE: Perhaps you were not here, but Mr. McCullough, in answer — 
to a question of mine acknowledged responsibility for what he said in the 
house. This is what he said “Rumors persist that substitutions have been 
made.” Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. McCullough whether or Beh: 
he is now dropping those charges on-that one particular point? 
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Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, I am very happy 
to answer any questions but unless the questioner wants to put the question 
in a form in accord with what I said I do not intend to answer his question. 
Mr. GoopE: What Mr. McCullough said was this: “Rumors persist that 
substitutions have been made.” If He wishes me to continue, “also that some 
of the sheep were moved from P. J. Rock’s flock to a farm in Manitoba”. Those 
are two charges. 

Mr. McCu.LLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. eee aes on a point of order. 
I want the hon. member to indicate exactly what I said: “Rumors persist’. I 
never used any other phrase and I never alleged or made allegations that 
these things were done. I said rumors persist. 

Mr. HANNA: Mr. Chairman, can the hon. member give us the source of 
these rumors so that we can track them down to see if there is anything to them. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): You gentlemen go out and track 
them down yourselves. 

Mr. Hanna: I have and I never heard them except through you. 

Mr. Goove: Mr. Chairman, may I continue? I will read what he said: 
“Rumors persist that substitutions have been made and also that some of the 
sheep were moved from P. J. Rock’s flock to a farm in Manitoba. I am inclined 
to believe these rumors.” May I ask Mr. McCullough this question? Is he 
still inclined to believe these rumors? 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I would like to ask the hon 
member— 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Answer. 

Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): The statement I made is ‘I am in- 
clined to believe these rumors.” I prefer to say I feel I have the right to my 
inclinations as I stated in the house. 

An Hon. Memser: Are you still inclined? 

Mr. Goope: Mr. McCullough yesterday, or the day before, when I asked 
him if he accepted responsibility for the statements made in the house, said 
he did. Mr. McCullough is in an unenviable position and I sympathize with him 
entirely. 

Mr. McCuL.touGcH (Moose Mountain): I do not need your Cerne 

Mr. GoopE: You have it in any event. I think he should answer the 
question. Is he still inclined to believe these rumors? Just answer the question 
yes or no. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): When the hon. member wants to 
assist this committee in producing the evidence then I will have something 
further to say. 

Mr. GoopeE: It is not my evidence. 

Mr. ArGcue: There is the question of the lost bristogce. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): There is plenty of time— 

Mr. GoopE: I have not— 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a point which I think should be cleared up. 
I do not know if the record got it. I am not sure I got it myself. 

Mr. ARGUE: I was referring to the statement made by the minister this 
morning to the effect that the briefcase was missing this morning and has 
since been found which contained in it the information I was requesting at 
that. time, namely the record in 1954 and 1955 of the sales that had been made 
from this flock. The briefcase has now been found but we are unable to get 
the information that the Minister of Agriculture this morning told us was in 
the lost briefcase. I would suggest that Mr. McCullough will be in a position to 
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say whether or not there is any substantial evidence for the rumors still 
persisting if the information is produced on these sales and only if it is produced. 
I suggest it is up to the committee to request that this kind of information be 
produced. I do not care whether it takes a wire, air express or anything else. 
Surely the people in charge of the study which was referred to, the people in 
charge of the income tax statements that were filed for that flock, should be 
able without too much difficulty to send down all the pertinent records. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: With respect to the statement about the brief- 
case, this morning I just turned to Mr. Rock and asked him if he had that 
information and he said any information he~had was in his briefcase which 
he had not been able to find. I understand it was found later. I would judge 
from the answers he gave he did not have the information in detail in the form 
in which you wanted it. 


Mr. Rock: That is correct. 

Mr. ARGUE: I would say he did not have any ofthe information. 

Right Hon. Mr. GarpINER: I have not seen the information. 

Mr. RopicHauD: On page 2924, the fourth paragraph, Mr. McCullough 
said: “I do not believe that the minister can produce the registrations for all 
these sheep.”? The minister has said the registrations are in the hands of his 
department. Is Mr. McCullough satisfied that the registrations were all 
produced? 4 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: They were all produced. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): No 

Mr. RopicHaupD: Mr. Chairman, the registrations have been produced. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robichaud has the floor. 


Mr. RoBicHaupD: The registrations have been produced for all the Hae 
except the lambs born after the order for slaughter had been given by the 
government. The application for those registrations has been produced and 
Mr. Wells has explained the reason why they did not proceed with the 
additional registrations was because they would have to pay a fee of 50 cents 
or $1 each and there was no need to spend another $200 or so. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, in answer to that 
my statement was that I do not believe the minister can produce the regis- 
trations, and it arises out of further misstatements by the Right Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture. The minister said, on that same page, that the sheep were all 
registered. We have been told they have not all been registered. He says 
those sheep were all registered. We do not have before this committee the 
registrations which the Right Hon. Mr. Minister said we have. We have only 
applications for registrations. I am purebred breeder myself and in this case 
technically the minister is wrong. He made the categorical statement that all 
the sheep were registered. They were not registered; they were eligible for 
registration. He did not tell the committee that. The minister could have 
' said that as far as the lambs were concerned if they were not registered, they 
were eligible for registration. Now we have found from the Canadian National 
Livestock Records that they are eligible for registration, but they were not 
registered. Therefore the Minister of Agriculture rather than telling the 
truth and rather than giving information to the committee, misled the house 
on this occasion. 


An Hon. MEMBER: No. / 


Mr. BENNETT: I would like to hear the member for Moose Mountain tell 
us if he thinks now that there is no skullduggery at all about the registration. 
He is basing his case on a technical point, that is that there were applications - 
for registration instead of registration. I want him to say if there is any — 
skullduggery as far as the registrations are concerned. 
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Mr. McCu.ttoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
hon. member who has just taken his seat, this afternoon we had provided 
evidence that the minister of agriculture on more than one occasion made 
misstatements in the House of Commons and in the substance of those mis- 
representations certainly there would be very many substantial reasons why 
there would be very persistent rumors of things such as I have said. The 
reason I am here, Mr. Chairman, and the reason for the statement I made in 
the house is to clear up the’persistent rumors that are abroad in the country ~ 
which were first brought to the House of Commons by the hon. member for. 
Battle River-Camrose before I even introduced the subject in the House of 
Commons. This afternoon this committee sat here and listened to the Minister 
of Agriculture try to get from under the accusation’ that he misled the 

House last year and deliberately made misstatements. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. I must ask you to refrain from imputing motive. 
You do not know that. You cannot know whether or not it was deliberate. 
It is not permissible under the rules of the house to impute motive. 

Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I think the member for Moose Mountain 
could help this committee. Now he is trying to find an excuse for the allega- 
tions he made. As far as the registrations are concerned, regardless of what 
reason he had for making the allegations in the house, could we clear up 
this one point. Could he tell the committee now whether or not he is satisfied, 
in respect of the registrations, with the applications for registration. Would 
he state whether or not he believes there was any skullduggery instead of 
trying to give reasons why he made the allegations. He has the right to say 
why he made these allegations, but I would like him to help this committee 
on this point. Is he now satisfied there is no skullduggery in connection with 
the registrations and applications for registrations. I do not think he wants 
to have us pay another $200 to have these sheep registered. | 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Well, as I have indicated before, 
if anyone wanted to clear up the statement of the registers, then it should 
have been up to the minister to state that it was the case. Now, I would 
like to ask Dr. Wells if all the registrations are on, the table at this time, 
and how many of them there are. — 

Mr. WrEuuS: There are 654, including the registrations and certified appli- 
cations for registration—applications which have been certified and signed by 
the Canadian National Livestock Records. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain) : How many sheep were destroyed? 

Mr. WELLS: 654. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): It was 674 last time. 

An Hon. MEMBER: No, it was not. 

Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): How do you account, Dr. Wells, for 
.the statement of the Minister of Agriculture in the house. He states that it 
was 674. ~ | 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Darned right it was. 

Mr. Wetus: I think that that has been explained by the minister. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): You are in charge of this; you 
picked them, did you not? How do you explain them? 

Mr. WELLS: Explain what? 

Mr. McCuLtLoucH (Moose Mountain): Where does the 674 figure come 
from that the minister gave to the House of Commons last year? 

Mr. WELLS: It is hardly the place of a civil servant to explain the Syeniaa 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 
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; Mr. McCu.ttoucH (Moose Mountain): I can appreciate your difficulty in 
doing so. But I am asking you; can you account for it yourself? Can you 
account for the minister’s statement that there were, in fact, 674 registrations 
which were in the hands of the health of animals branch? 

Mr. WES: In my position I am not expected to account for the minister’s 
statement. . 


Mr. McCuttoucH (Moose Mountain): So you just say that you cannot 
account for what he said? 


Mr. Weuuts: I did not say that, at all. I said in my position I am not 
expected to account for the minister’s statements. 


Mr. McCu.LutoucH (Moose Mountain): Dr. Wells, how many registrations | 


have you on the table with you? 

Mr. WELLs: In so far as I am aware, there are 654 animals listed there. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): There are 654? 

Mr. WELLS: Yes. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Mose Mountain): All registrations or— 

Mr. WELLS: Registrations and applications which I have explained for the 
third time, or the fourth time—they have been checked by the Canadian 
National Livestock Records. They bear the stamp of the Canadian National 
Livestock Records, and each one of them has on it “eligible for registration; 


certified correct’”—and they are signed by Mr. B. McCord, registrar, Canadian 
National Livestock Records. 


Now, as I explained to you yesterday, if it is the wish of the department, 
we can have these handed over to the Canadian National Livestock Records 
and, by the payment of the required money, have them—have the certificates 
issued. 2 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Was this ever done on a previous 
occasion, Dr. Wells? 

Mr. WELLS: This principle? 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Yes. 

Mr. WELLS: This principle has been accepted previously. 

Mr. McCuLLoOUGH (Moose Mountain): On what occasion? 

Mr, WELLS: I am sorry, I cannot give you the actual occasion. 

Mr. McCuLLouGcH (Moose Mountain): Disease? 

Mr. WELLS: Other livestock. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): What other livestock? 

Mr. WELLS: Well, cattle, I presume—swine—I cannot tell you, ei I, 
It is not a new principle. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I think that you should be able to 
give us the information. You said that the basis of these—that these were paid 
on the basis, within the act, for the actual marketing value, which are 
registered animals. I am asking you on what other occasion was it done, and in 
connection with what other settlement to farmers, and in connection with what 
—whether they were sheep, cattle or what they were. 

Mr. WELLS: I do not know. I am just assuming that this thing has ee 
done before. The thing is quite legitimate, so far as we are concerned. We are 
concerned with the proof that the animal is in fact a purebred animal, the 
offspring of a registered sire and dam. And this represents that proof to us. 

Mr. McCutLoucH (Moose Mountain): The fact that the application is 
acceptable to the Canadian National Livestock Records— 

Mr. WELLS: And signed by them. Q rae 
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Mr. McCuLtoucH (Moose Mountain): And on behalf of the Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, in this case, is satisfactory to you? 

Mr. WELLS: Yes; now when we we know that this has been accepted by 
them, and we can turn this in and get the registration certificates for them. 

Mr. McCuuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): That does clear up a matter. And 
the statement of the minister, then, was, in effect, wrong, that there was not 
registrations, and that there were just applicaions? 

Mr. WELLS: I have already commented on that. = 

Mr. McCuL.LouGH (Moose Mountain): I think it would be difficult for you, 
in your position, to make comment. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I would like to call the attention of the hon. 
-member to the real official document which was printed in the record on 
March 8, 1956. He knows, and I know—and he knows that from experience 
today, and in fact any time, that speeches are being made,.back and forth, and 
questions are being asked back and forth, thrown at one another, and there 
have been mistakes made in actual figures. He refers again to the house, and it 
is in the form of question and answer at page 2012 of Hansard for March 9, 
1956, Mr. Quelch asked this question: 

How many sheep were in the flock in Alberta recently condemned 
; on account of scrapie? 

And the answer to that question was ‘649’. It is not any of the figures being 
dealt with. That is the official figure that was put on the record—not by me, 
but by the officials, in making the answer. It is under my name, of course. 
Then, it goes on to say in the question: 

What compensation is being paid the owner of the flock? 
And the answer to that is, “not yet determined”, and so on. The figure is 649. 
That was available at that time, officially, and apparently I either used 674, and 
my five looked like a seven to Hansard, in writing it. 

Mr. ROBICHAUD: Is it not also true that on top of the 649 there were four 
or five sent to Lethbridge, and to the Hull laboratory? 


Mr. McCu.L.LoucH (Moose Mountain): What is hi 

Mr. WELLS: 654. 

Mr. RopicHaupb: The minister says 649, which was the record then, at the 
time, plus the five sent to Lethbridge. 

Mr. WELLS: Yes, to Lethbridge. 

Mr. GooDE: May I ask— : 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): What is the correct figure? 

Mr. WELLS: 654. 

Mr. McCULLOUGH (Moose eu What is the figure the hon. member 
now mentions? 

Mr. WELLS: 649. 

The CHAIRMAN: Plus the five, which makes 654. 

Mr. GoopE: He said that the five went to Lethbridge, and there were 
the 649. 

The CHAIRMAN: While we are at it, could not the committee clear this 
one point about registration. It seems to me that this is quite a clear case. 
Here is a department which, instead of actually paying a fee to get the registra- 
tion certificate, got the applications for registration certified and accepted and, 
in fact, it has exactly the same value as a certificate. I cannot see any difference 
whatsoever. I think I am right in saying that this type of application which 
has been accepted and certified is more than an ordinary application. When 
we say that there was simply an application, it is misleading, because there 
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was more than an application. The application had proceeded to the stage 
where it was, in fact, accepted and—well, it has the effect of a certificate. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): I am going to ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Good! 

Mr. McCutLtoucH (Moose Mountain): You said there is a difference be- 
tween the ordinary application and the applications here? 

The CHAIRMAN: What I mean is that there is a difference Hench an 
application which has been submitted and an application which has come back 
certified and approved. ‘ 


Mr. McCuLtLtoucH (Moose Mountain): One is certified and the other has 
not been certified. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right, and the one is certified. 


Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): There is a difference between a pany 
that has not been born and one that has been born. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is just it; that is the very point. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): And there is a difference between 
a good egg and a bad egg. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Would you explain what is the 
essential difference, in effect. What makes the difference between a person 
: in the case of Mr. Rock, 
he was going to make an application on one day, and he sends it in, and it 
is certified. Subsequently, next week, there are more lambs come to his flock, 
and, dropped by his ewes, and he sent them in. What is the difference between 
the one that has been certified and the other, other than the process of going 
through to get certification. 


The CHAIRMAN: But he does not, with’ regard to the other one that he | 


sent in—he does not know, for sure, that he will get it. Something could happen 
in the meantime. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Will you agree with me that if 


the integrity of the breeder who makes application for registration is the only 
way that there is any guarantee, in fact, that the certified application is in 
effect a certification of the strain of a certain animal? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, surely, but let me say this— 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Only the integrity of the man making 
the application. In other words, an individual who may not have a sheep at all, 
if he has a registration could make a registration and put on it, perhaps, “K-5” 
for his sheep, and send it in, and he might get a registration for it. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It would not get. by. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Why would it not? 

Right Hon. Mr. GarDINER: My hon. friend says that he has a herd that 
he registered. Has he never had any applications returned? 

Mr. McCuLLtoucH (Moose Mountain): No. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Then I do not think he has sent in many. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Yes I have. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: They come back quite often. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): I never have had one returned. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: I register a lot myself. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Why would there ee returns of ‘ 


registrations without— 
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Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There can be returns because of mistakes 
made in them. And there are sometimes mistakes made. We are not all as 


sure that we are always going to be right as my hon. friend. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. McCullough, I would like to pursue this one step 
further. Admitting that a certificate of application is based purely on the— 
how did you put it?—“integrity”’ of the raiser, is it not a fact that the certificate 


that will be issued as a result of the application will also just as mel be based 


exactly on the same premise? 
Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Yes. 


The CHaIRMAN: So, now, if you have an applicaion which is registered and 
approved, what in your experience as a breeder—what is the actual difference 
between the certificate and the approved application? 

Mr. McCuLLtoucH (Moose Mountain): I am quite prepared to accept the 
fact that the health of animals branch on behalf of the Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion says that these animals, these applications, are, in fact, registrations, and 
in fact certification of eligibility for registration. But that does not let the 
minister out of the fact that he said that he had the registrations. So I am 
quite agreed on that basis to accept it. But certainly we were misled in the 
committee when the minister said that he had registrations. 

Mr. BENNETT: That is what we wanted, exactly that. You are giving the 
reason why you made the allegation. You say that you accept these certificates 
which say, “eligible for registration”, and you say that one out of three or four 
applications you have made have no foundation, in the truth. 

Mr. McCuLtLtoucH (Moose Mountain): No, no; I say that it has been 


cleared up and the statement that the minister made in the House of Commons— 


we now have cleared it up and in fact that he did mislead the committee when 
he said that they were registered. 

Mr. BENNETT: You are giving reasons for your allegations. But you are 
admitting that there was no skullduggery so far as registrations were con- 
cerned? Let us be fair about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, let us be fair about it. 


Mr. McCuuitocH (Moose Mountain): Where is the skullduggery, so far as 
registrations are concerned? 

Mr. Mane: I would like to ask Dr. Wells this question: Is this regular 
or irregular procedure in handling cases of this kind? 

Mr. WELLS: I cannot give you an instance, particularly, where this 
particular procedure has been in fact followed before. But I can tell you 
that we checked with the Canadian National Livestock Records and explained 
our difficulty and our problem to them, and they said that these were in fact 
acceptable. for registration, and all we have to do is to pay a dollar and they 
will issue certificates. This, in fact, proves to us that these animals are, as I 
have said, the offspring of a registered sire and dam and are eligible for 
purebred registration, and therefore for purebred compensation. 

Mr. Manc: Thank you, Dr. Wells; I think that is satisfactory to Mr. 
McCullough and certainly it is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. BENNETT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to Say one word. Mr. McCullough 
said: 

The minister has said the registrations are in the hands of his 
department. I challenge him to produce them. 
Certainly the inference is that there is skullduggery, because he goes on to say: 
Even if he does the air will not be cleared of the suggestion of 
skullduggery. 
The only thing I can suggest is that this one point has been cleared up; let us 
get on with the other evidence and let us continue to question the witnesses. 
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Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): That is what I would like to do. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cameron? 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Rock, may I ask you a question. I believe 
that you—-and I am speaking of the time when you were in business, while 
your flock was still in operation—in addition to your business as a sheep breeder 
you have been also buying stock for sale for customers in the United States, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Rock: Yes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Have you any idea how large a proportion of 
your income from sheep sales would come from those transactions. 

Mr. Rock: No, not without going home and checking my records. I would 
have to give you a guess, and you are not oe me for a guess. You want 
information. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Now, then, I think you told us that your 
statements for 1954 were in the hands of your auditor in Drumheller, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Rock: Some of those statements are. That is the statement required 
for income tax purposes. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): That is what I am getting at. 


Mr. Rock: I want that clearly understood, because that is a different 


matter than in regard to all the records we have on a farm, as you well know 
yourself. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Yes, it is a statement with regard to income 
tax. Mr. Rock, are you familiar with the method by which auditors draw up 
such statements? ; 


Mr. Rock: No, sir, for the Sane reason that my business is raising 
sheep. I attempted, for a number of years to make out our income tax forms, 
and I was not able, without continual letters back and forth, to satisfy those 
gentlemen, that my statement was correct. When I put my revenue and ex- 
penditure problems in the hands of a chartered accountant, whose business 
it is to prepare this statement. I did not have any trouble. 


~ Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): When your auditor, each year, is preparing 
to make up your income tax statement, he comes to you for relative informa- 
tion, and he drafts, what auditors, I believe, term as, their working papers. 
Is that correct? They get all the relevant information with respect to your 
business? 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I do not know the procedure of an auditor. That is not 
my business. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am not asking you that. I am asking you 
now, do you give to your auditor all the relevant information with regard to 
your business, so that he may draw up your income tax return? 


Mr. Rock: Sir, I give to my auditor a statement of the revenue and a 
statement of our expenses. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): If he is your auditor, Mr Rock, surely you give 
him something more than that. Surely you give him statements of your tran- 
sactions in the business, both in regard to the sales of your purebred stock 
and with regard to your purchases of stock for resale. Otherwise, how could 
he draw it up? The point I am getting at is this, Mr. Rock; while you 
yourself, if you wanted to dig the information out of your files at home, 
might have to go back there and do it yourself, I am suggesting to you that a 
telegram sent tonight, to your auditor, instructing him to forward his 
statements, that he drew up on your behalf for the years 1954-1955, plus his 
working papers, that would give us the information we a2 et 
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Mr. Roce Mr. Chairman, do I have to bring to this house, my income 
- tax reports? 


Some Hon. ‘MEMBERS: No, no, “never. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: You cannot even get that information on the 
floor of the house. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Lane I want. to point out to you 
that we are engaged in an examination of an expenditure of $100,000 of public 
funds, which has been paid to Mr. Rock. We are surely entitled to full infor- 
mation. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Correct. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): With regard to Mr. Rock’s business operations. 


The CHAIRMAN: The point of this matter is, as I suggested earlier today; 
we are dealing with a very delicate matter when we inquire into the personal 


g 


business of a man, and ask for a detailed statement of his operations, and 


bring that information publicly to a committee. It is very delicate. The first 
thing we must ascertain is this; is this information vitally relative to the 


- subject before us. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I submit that it is. 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot see how such information would be Sonia 
in any way. It would only prove that. he made so much money on a different 
set of animals altogether. We*would have to compare the value of those animals, 
with the value of animals that were sold now. The question before the com- 
mittee has regard to the valuation of the flock that was destroyed and, not 


’ a valuation of animals over the last two years. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, I would point out, that we have 
already had a witness, who told us he valued the ‘stock of the Rock farm on 


the basis of the sales that were made from that flock. 


Mr. BENNETT: On a point of order. Mr. Graham clearly said that he valued 
the stock under, the act, on the basis of the. actual value of the stock, prior 
to the time when the disease came into the stock, as if the disease had never 
been there. He said that very, very clearly. The authority for that is section 
12 of the act. 

Mr. CameEron (Nanaimo): He stated this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, that he 
felt he was unable to refrain from considering the sales that had been made 
in the high price market in the United States. Therefore, we can only assume 
that that was, at least one of the basis upon which he made his valuation. 
Therefore, I submit, that the sales which have been made in 1954-1955 are also 
relevant to this question of the valuation of this steck. I am asking you, Mr. 
Chairman, to instruct the witness—I take his point quite well, that he is not 
obliged, and in fact we cannot press for it, although I do not know what the 
powers of a parliamentary committee are in regard to income tax returns 
and I am not suggesting we do need returns—that we need the working 
papers that his auditors used in the drafting of that statement. The point, 
Mr. Chairman, that we cannot delve into the personal private business, 
might have some validity, although very little. It does concern, however, 
an expenditure of $100,000 of public funds. It might have some validity 
if Mr. Rock were still in business, but he is not. This business is finished. 
When he starts up again, it will be a new business. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not the point, Mr. Rock not being in the business 
at the moment. I am quite sure he intends to get back into business. As a. 
matter of fact he has already started. 
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Mr. BENNETT: Mr. Chairman, before you decide upon the point of order, I 
submit that the sales made by Mr. Rock, whether to the butcher or to anyone, 


during the period when he was not quarantined, is not relative. The only _ 


issue, as far as valuation is concerned, is what stock did Mr. Rock own at the 
time of slaughter. That is what we have to determine. He has said in his 


evidence that he had sold the inferior animals, namely, to either butchers, or. 
other places. He said this afternoon that a good animal in Texas was a poor . 


animal in Canada. Surely that is not relevant. The thing we have to decide 
is: he had so many animals at the time of slaughter and under the act, he 
has to be paid the market value of those animals. Our minds must be focused 


on that point; are we giving him adequate consideration in respect of those 


animals, and whether he sold an inferior sheep for $20 is not relevant. I 


submit, Mr. Chairman, that that evidence is not necessary in order for us to 


come to a conclusion, as to whether this man has been fairly dealt with. 
- Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I must say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Bennett has 


made a most ridiculous conclusion here. You cannot possibly establish the 


value of an article unless it is based on the formula, that Mr. Graham agreed 
this morning, was the proper definition of the value of a farm animal—the 
price that can be got for that animal itself, or the price that can be got for its 
‘offspring. How can you determine whether the remaining sheep, in Mr. 
Rock’s flock, had been undervalued or overvalued, unless we have the infor- 


mation as to how those sheep sold on the market? Cre is no possible way — 


of doing it otherwise. 


The CHAIRMAN: The point is, the flock came under suspicion in 1954, and — 


any other value would not be a true value anyway, if you were to go by the 
actual sale at that time. I do not see that this information— rs 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): I am coming to that particular question, Mr. 
Chairman, in my other questions to Mr. Rock. I do submit to you, sir, that 
it is necessary for this committee to have this information, which Mr. Rock 
unfortunately left behind, although he brought his records for two years 
previous. We must have that information before we .can make any estimate 
whatsoever as to the validity of this valuation. Now, if I may proceed with 
my questions— 

The CHAIRMAN: No, wait a minute. There is a point of order there. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): All right. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, but I cannot agree ‘with hat view. I do not 
see that this information, that you request—that is, a detailed information of 


the personal business transactions of this many—would really add anything | 


to the picture that we have before us. 
_ Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that we should put Mr. Rock in that posi- 
tion, when the benefit, from the information that would be produced, would 
not be sufficient to warrant that. I do not think it is relevant, to that degree. 
I cannot agree that we must ask Mr. Rock to submit that information. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr..Chairman, on the point of order. 
As one member of the committee, I think I must insist on having this informa- 
tion. Some of us, I feel— 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, order. 
Mr. McCutLouGH (Moose Mountain): It is on the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN: I have considered the point of order, I am sorry. 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): I have not spoken to the point of 
order. ‘a 
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Some of us may be reticent, as you have indicated, about going ne his” 
etschial accounts but, of his own volition, Mr. Rock, last evening, put on the 
record his income for 1948, as $42,000, 1949 as $34,082, 1951, $45,900, 1952, 


$17,300 and in 1953, $45,600. He did ‘this of his own volition. I suggest that, 


in order to get a balanced picture of the market value of these animals, we 
must, sir, have the sales for the years 1954-55. We must get the number of 


- animals sold, the classification of the animals, as to purebred and grade, for 


all those years. We should also have statements showing the amount of money 
paid out by Mr. Rock for the purchase of sheep, either as foundation stock 


coming into his flock, or for commercial. Is it true, Mr. Rock, you do purchase 


and sell quite a number of commercial animals? 
“Mr. Rock: Sir— 

Mr. McCuLLouGH (Moose Mountain): Will you answer my question? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what he is going to do. 

An Hon. MEMBER: Let him answer. Sit down, sit down. 

Mr. Rock: Would you define what you mean by “commercial animals? 
Are you speaking now of animals raised for meat RULED OSEe or animals that 
are registered? 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Animals for meat purposes, without registra- 
tion, and where you sold them without registration. 

Mr. Rock: Yes. Before I can answer your question, I must say that I am 
not sure what you are asking, when you refer to ‘commercial animals’. 

Mr. CamMERon (Nanaimo): I will clarify it for you. I understand, that 
on occasion you will sell sheep which are registered, and you will sell them 
as a pen of rams, for example, and the prospective purchaser will not care 
whether he has the registration or not, so you will take the ear-tags out of 
these animals and sell them as a sire for a flock, which are‘not registered is 
that true? That is one type. Another type will be, where you will send them 
straight to the abattoir, or to the butcher market for meat. Sa 

Mr. Rock: Sir, I will have to answer that in this way: in your range 
flocks in Canada and in the United States, there are several hundred and they 
usually run as a unit of 1,000 ewes. Those ewes, generally speaking, are 
white-faced. They are of Rambouillet breed, Columbia breed, and Corriedale. 
They use black-faced rams to cross with those ewes, in order to produce a 
heavier market lamb. The terminology that is used among sheep breeders in 
respect of rams purchased by these ranchers is, range lambs, because these 
sires are purchased to produce commercial lambs. The sire may, or may not 
be eligible for registration. The dam definitely is not. As a result, the off- 
spring is a cross breed. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): May I continue with my questioning, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Some Hon. MEMBER: Oh, no. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): May I continue with my questioning, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. There is a point of order, and we have got to settle that 
once and for all. 

Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: Mr. Chairman, on the point of order. I would 
just like to point out that we are dealing with 654 sheep and no others. The 
654 sheep were slaughtered by the government of Canada and it paid $100,050. 
It is contended that that was too much. It is also contended that there were 
substitutions in that number, not in any number that was sold before that, or 
anything that had anything to do with anything that happened before that. 
There were 654 sheep there when the case was diagnosed as scrapie, and it is 
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only those sheep that we are dealing with. It is only those sheep that were paid 


for and were slaughtered. The suggestion was made, right from the beginning, 


. on the 13th of July last, that some of those sheep were substituted. It is on that 
question that the registrations and applications for registrations arose. It was 
suggested the other day, that the government could not produce registrations 


which would show that the whole 654 animals were actually slaughtered and — 


put in holes, and that they were animals on which registration tags had been 
placed. The registration tags are all here in that box, or at least the registra- 
_ tions or the certified applications for registrations are all here. They have all 
been presented, indicating that everyone of those animals hada tag on it, and 
that the tag was taken off. 


Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, what has this to do with the point 
of order? I submit that it has nothing to do with it whatsoever! 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: It indicates that none of the animals you are 
talking about have anything to do with this at all. These are the animals as 
to which we have got to determine if there was substitution. This proves that 
there was no substitution. Therefore the claim ought to be withdrawn without 
any further: discussion at all, and it should not require our going into a lot 
of other sheep and the bringing in of sales in order to prove the point. 

This whole paragraph has nothing to do with anything else but these 654 
sheep. I have admitted several times that there was a mistake made in the 
number. The figure used here is 674 but the actual figure that has been 
established is 654, and that is what was being dealt with all the way through 
the picture. 

It says here that “rumours persisted that substitutions had been made and 
also that some sheep were moved from P. J. Rock’s flock to a farm in Manitoba’’. 
If it was some of the 654 sheep that were moved, then my friend would be quite 
right in asking for further information in regard to the sales of them and every- 
thing else. But if it was not those eae then it does not apply in connection 
with this matter. 

Mr. McCullough stated: ; 3 

“T am inclined to believe those rumours’. In going through Hansard of 
last year I find that on July 13, 1956, on page 5960, the Minister of Agriculture 
was asked a question and gave the followin answer: 

Mr. Rock in 1955-56 had 674 sheep slaughtered and they were all 
registered. 
That should have read ‘654 sheep slaughtered Bd they were all néoitaeeae 

My friends are playing on the term registered, and the fact that the 
applications had not gone right through, and that you had a pedigree for them. 


They were all registered in the sense that there was a pedigree for all the © 


older sheep. As for the lambs, they were tagged and the applications had 
been made and accepted. All that was necessary to do in order to get a 
pedigree was to pay $1. The total cost would have been $100 odd. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): Mr. Chairman, this is quite irrelevant to the 
point of order. It has nothing to do with it. You are allowing the minister 


to take up the time of the committee with something that is completely irre-- 


levant.. You should be calling the minister to order. Why do you not do your 
job, Mr. Chairman? 


Right Hon. Mr. GARDINER: There is no question about their being slanght- 
ered or of there being substitutions. That was my statement last July. The 
compensation paid was $100,050. That was the statement that was made and 
there is no misrepresentation. 

If someone wants to say ‘well, the term ‘registered’ meant that you had’ 
a pedigree which you could put on the table’, no one going through a business 
of that kind is going to have pedigrees at that time. He would merely make 
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> an application and if the a Onion is admitted, he may get it, or he may 


, 


transfer the animals somewhere else. None of ern were fratisterred. They 


were all there. They were all put in a hole in the ground. 
I submit there is no relevancy whatsoever to going back and talking about 


_ animals which were sold the year before or at any other time. That would 


have no relevancy to it. There may be something else which somebody may 
want to produce which has not been produced; but so far there is nothing to it. 


I just want to say in conclusion that there is no way in which anything 
else can be shown in regard to it. If there was no substitution of animals 
for those which should have been there, and if those tags and everything else 
has been produced in evidence, then we ought to get on with the job of 
determining the thing. I had finally to put my signature to it. My hon. 
friends have that document with my signature on it. After having all the- 
information produced by Mr. Graham and the others which has been referred 
to here, I had to say that this was a proper compensation for these animals 
and I signed it. 


Now I did not sign anything with regard to animals that had been sold 
before, or animals that were going to be sold afterwards. I simply signed a 
statement in regard to these animals. What was the main consideration? 
The main consideration was for what is in this act to start with; and then 
beyond that was a fact with regard to this flock itself; and the fact was that 
these were sheep which Mr. Rock would not sell at any price. That is why 
he had them. Any breeder who breeds livestock to sell for breeding purposes 
does not sell the best stock he has. He would not have achieved the reputation 
of being the best breeder on this continent for this type of sheep if he had not 
been selling his scrubs to the butcher and selling his high class sheep to 
breeders. After selling those he had 654 of the best sheep that could be 
found anywhere in America of this particular breed. This is with regard to 
the point of order that we are talking about. In making a decision as-to what 
the value really is, that is the one matter that is taken into consideration. 
As to the sheep you sell on the market for slaughter, and the sheep that you | 
pass on to somebody else—who does not care what the blood line is. They 
do not come into this picture at all. A 

It was only the 654 of the best sheep that were on this continent that were 
the basis of the valuation. And this other material that is asked for—it should 
not be allowed to come into the calculation in any way whatsoever. It should 
never have been allowed to come into these discussions. | 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): We have already had evidence from Mr. Gar- 
diner’s own Officials that they reached this valuation out of consideration of 
sales from this flock. Nothing could be more nonsensical than for the minister 
to suggest that he pulled this figure out of the air. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. There is a point of order. The appraiser used - 
previous sales, but he did not use sales of 1954 and 1955 because of the 
obvious reason that the flock was already under suspicion of disease as of 
March 1954. So any figures produced during those two years are not, in my 
opinion, relevant to the actual valuation, and I so rule. 

Mr. CamMERON (Nanaimo): Why are they not relevant? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. That is my ruling. Now, Mr. Cardiff. 


Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): If you want to cover it all up, that is the way to 
do it! 

Mr. CarpirF: I am not very much interested in what they paid for the 
sheep. Apparently what was paid for the sheep was not satisfactory to the 
man who owned them. He thought he should have had $50,000 more. That 
is quite natural. I am not particularly interested in the amount of money. 
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However you have produced tags for those sheep. As far as I can figure it | 
out, that is where all this squabble started in the first place. It was because 
someone thought there was something slipped over. If you have the tags for 
those sheep, why don’t you let Mr. McCullough count them and put somebody 
there to watch the process. If you have 654 tags there, what are you talking 

about? | 

The CHAIRMAN: I was under the impression that we had cleared thé air 
as far as registration was concerned. Am I not right? Can we all agree at least 
on that point, that the registration end of it has been cleared? Is that agreed? — — 

Agreed. 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): Before the next member speaks, do I under- 
stand that you rule that we cannot have the information about the sales from 
Mr. Rock’s flock in 1954 and 1955? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not ruling that you cannot have it. I ruled that I 
did not think I was justified in directing Mr. Rock to produce it, because 
I did not think it was. relevant. ‘ 

Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): That is the same thing! 

The CHAIRMAN: That is your deduction, not mine. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Graham, what, in his 
opinion, was the value of this flock immediately before the slaughter? 

Mr. GRAHAM: I gave my valuation, sir, when I appraised them on February 
Ist. 

Mr. ARGUE: You considered that that was their value immediately before ~ 
slaughter even though there was no market immediately before slaughter? 

Mr. GRAHAM: I explained how I based my decision. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order! 

Mr. GRAHAM: The valuations were based as though the disease had not 
been present in the flock and as though the United States had been Mr. Rock’s 
main market. 

Mr. CamMEROoN (Nanaimo): It was on those prices that you paged your 
valuation? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. 

Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo): You said you did not do it just now. 

Mr. ArcuE: Did you go over the record of prices received for any sheep 
sold during the period following March 26, 1954? 

Mr. GRAHAM: Yes. The Rock sheep sold at the Royal Sale in 1955. 

Mr. ARGUE: Then, with that information I would like to move that the 
record of sales from P. J. Rock’s flock between the date of January 1, 1954 
and February 1, 1956 be brought before this committee for examination. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is that again, please? 


Mr. Arcur: I move that the record of sales from P. J. Rock’s flock between 
the date of January 1, 1954 and February 1, 1956 be brought ee pe this com- 
mittee for Se agitation: 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, is that not exactly the same point I ruled on a 
moment ago? Surely it is! 
Mr. ARGUE: You said you were not ruling that he had to bring them here. 
Mr. CAMERON (Nanaimo): You ruled that you were not going to instruct 
him to bring them here. rl 
Mr. ARGUE: I submit that the committee is rian of its own destiny and 
that it can consider, approve, or reject the motion that I have presented. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Have you a copy of your motion for the record? You 

. have moved that the record of sales from P. J. Rock’s flock between the date 

- of January 1, 1954 and February 1, 1956 be brought before this committee for 
examination. : 

Mr. ARGUE: I would like to. eg to the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is not what the chairman just ruled on. 

Mr. ArcuE: No. He accepts the motion as being a motion valid for dis- 
cussion and a vote. I am moving this motion because of the very specific words 
contained in paragraph 2 of section 12 of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 
That paragraph reads as follows: 

(2) The compensation ordered to be paid under this section for an 
animal slaughtered under the provisions of this act shall be the market 
value that the animal, in the opinion of the minister or some person 
appointed by him, would have had immediately before slaughter if it 
had not been subject to slaughter under the provisions of this act,, except 
that the compensation shall not exceed.... 

I think those words are very clear. They show that it is the value immedi- 
ately before slaughter, and I take it to mean that there certainly should have 
been consideration given to the value of this flock, the sales that were 
made, and the prices that were received for the sales that were made in the 
period immediately before slaughter which would certainly include the period 
going back to March 26, 1954, but the interpretation that has been placed on 

~ the act is an extremely amazing one I suggest. The interpretation that has 
been made of the act is that immediately before slaughter is a period two 
years before the slaughter actually took place. I think that is a misinter- 
pretation, a mangling of the provisions set forth in this act by parliament. 
It is not just that the act itself has not been followed up, but it is because the 
act has not been followed up that the public of this country, in our opinion 
based on evidence so far produced, and’the lack of evidence, has very likely 

- paid an excessive sum. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to interrupt, but there is a motion, your 
own motion. 

Mr. ARGUE: I am entitled— 

The CHAIRMAN: I know you are entitled to speak but you are not entitled 
to speak beyond your own motion. There is a motion before the chair. 

Mr. ArRGuE: I am giving the reasons why this whole committee would be © 
made a complete farce if these records are not produced and because of the 
way some of the members are acting. - 

An Hon. MEMBER: You sure are. 

Mr. ARGUE: An appropriation was asked for without adequate evidence 
being presented to the committee that such an appropriation was justified. 

Mr. ForGiE: You are just a scandalmonger when you say that. He has 
no right. 

Mr. ARGUE: The $100,000 appropriated by parliament. It has already 
been demonstrated by the number of sheep sold in the years previous to the ~ 
suspicion of the disease that even in the best years, in the years of the highest 
prices of livestock in this country, that the returns from sheep on the sales 
from the Rock farm were a great deal lower than the compensation that has 

been paid. | 

The CHAIRMAN: With all due respect, the motion deals specifically with 
the period from January 1, 1954, to February 1, 1956. Do not go all over the 
ten year period. Stick to your motion. 
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“Mr. ARGUE: I think, Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to my right to discuss 
why, without this evidence being produced, and on the basis of the evidence 
so far produced, that we are being asked to approve something that was 
an excessive charge on the basis of the evidence. I suggest if there is any- 
thing to hide, then the record should be produced. I can see no reason why 
there should be such reluctance to produce these records. We are not asking 
for this man’s income tax. We do not want his income tax, at all. We merely 
want to know the value of the sheep that have been sold within the period 
to which, I suggest, the provisions of the act apply, namely the period immedi- 
ately before the slaughter. And unless the members of this committee agree that 
this kind of information should be brought, then this committee has been 
called for not other reason than to attempt to get the minister and the govern- 
‘ment off the hook created by them in paying excess payments, making excess 
payments on the basis of the value of the. flock immediately before the 
slaughter. 

I have used some very strong language. I had hoped and I had waited, 
patiently, listening, that the chairman would rule that this kind of informa- 
tion perhaps:should be made available. It might even go farther and ask 
if this information would not be brought here. I do not think that parliament 
and this committee should become a farce even at this late date, probably in 
this session, because we are not unwilling that these records should be brought 
here, and I would hope that this motion would pass. 


Mr. BENNETT: Mr. Chairman, I am not going to use any strong language. 
I think the thing we have to decide is whether these records will do us any 
good or not. Mr. Rock has already said that he has sold certain animals, the 
ones that he did not need in his flock. And the fallacy in the argument of 
Mr. Argue, and in that of Mr. Cameron, if I may say so—and I am not 
going to say to you, Mr. Cameron, that your argument is ridiculous; I think 
adjectives like that speak for themselves. They weaken a person’s case. 

I do think that such evidence—if we had evidence here that Mr. Rock 
sold animals at $50 and $80 and $100 it would not help us in the slightest 
degree, to the slightest extent, because we are dealing with foundation stock. 
We have evidence of that. We have evidence from Mr. Graham, a respected 
and experienced man in the Department of Agriculture. He has been in the 
sheep business for 30 years, and he has gone out there and done his best, 
and has valued the stock. He had one or two or four men with him, and 
he has produced the valuation. Now Mr. Rock says that that valuation was 
not high enough, that he placed the stock at $150,000 or $160,000. There 
were two Americans who said the stock was worth more than $100,000, and 
one Canadian. Surely if allegations are to be made in this committee, and 
if they are going to be proven, I would challenge the opposition to present 
a witness, an independent witness in the sheep business who will get up on 
the stand and say that he knows the Rock flock, and that it was not worth 
$100,000. 

Mr. Quelch has stated in the House of Commons that he is a nenpont 
of Mr. Rock, and he was—and he was talking from his knowledge, and the 
knowledge that prevailed in the district—and stated that it was generally con- 
ceded that this flock was worth $100,000. Now, what good would it do us 
to have the sales records which showed that he sold some inferior animals 
to a butcher shop and to the Americans? Mr. Rock would just get up and 
say—and Mr. Graham—that those animals were not of the quality that were 
left. I submit that that evidence is not relevant, and that is why I am going 
to vote against the motion. 

I would like to say that the C. C.F.er’s are pinta a very poe con- 
struction on section 12 of the act. They are trying to place emphasis on the 
phrase immediately before the word “slaughter”, which is not the intent of 
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the act, at all. Because if you carry that to its finality, this flock had no 
market in Canada. Mr. Cameron argued this morning that the American 


market was gone. When the stock is diseased in Canada it would have no 


market in Canada, either. And any time a flock is slaughtered, PoIneciasery 
before the slaughter it would have no value. 
Surely the intent of the act was to compensate the owner for the flock, 


as if the disease had not gone into the flock, the actual market value. r 


suggest to you that this motion should be voted down, and I am going to 
vote against it. 

Mr. SHaw: Mr. Chairman, last night Mr. Rock, of his own free will, 
without pressure of any kind—in fact, he seemed to secure some pleasure, 
even, out of having placed before this committee his total. revenue from the 
sale of sheep—the gross revenue for the years 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. Those figures were discussed for a considerable period of time 
last night. I heard no one get up and say “stop this; it is irrelevant, and of 
no value to us”. | : 

I have not heard Mr. Rock himself, offer any objection to providing: us 
with similar information for the years 1954 and 1955. Personally, I do not 
care particularly. whether those figures were produced at all or not. I do get 
suspicious when I listen to those people, who are quite against the presentation 
of similar information for 1954 and 1955. In fact, I just cannot understand it. 
Why was the same argument not used in those previous years? May I ask 


- Mr. Rock, have you any objection to presenting figures for the years 1954 and 


1955, similar to those which you apparently offered last night, for years 1948 
to 1952? $ 

Mr. Rock: Sir, in answer to your question— 

Mr. GooprE: I am going to rise on a point of order, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not think Mr. Rock should be included in this conversation, much as I would 
like to hear his answer, because we are now speaking, to a motion. I have 
never heard of an occasion when a witness could speak to a Meda in a 
committee. 

The CHaiRMAN: Mr. Shaw, if you. will allow me a moment. I must say, 
your question is not the question that is before the Chair now. It is an entirely 
different proposition. This motion is in respect to the record of sales for 
1954-1955. 

Mr. SHaw: Mr. Chairman, was this record of sales not given by Mr. Rock 
last night? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. It was simply hig income tax figures that were given 
last night. ‘ 

Mr. RosicHaup: Is it not true that, as from 1954, the flock was under 
suspicion and it had lost its natural value? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Is the committee ready for the question? 

Mr. GoopE: No, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say something at this 
point. I want to put on the record again, the question I asked Mr. McCullough 
this afternoon. In view of the fact that the charges were made by Mr. 
McCullough, and he has agreed with me that— 

Mr. McCuLLtoucH (Moose Mountain): Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. CaMERON (Nanaimo): This has nothing to do with this motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. I was just waiting to see how Mr. Goode would 
relate his remarks to that motion. 

Mr. GoopE: He has taken the responsibility for the charges, and I asked 
him in the committee, and this is just following along with Mr. Argue’s 
remarks, if $100,000 was too much for these sheep, would the CCF party place 
a fair market value on them. 
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Mr. ArGUE: Give us the records. ° 

Mr. GoopE: That is what was said this afternoon, and you know it. 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Give us the records. 

Mr. GoovE: I would like to suggest to Mr. Shaw, that Mr. Shaw, on the 
same day as Mr. McCullough spoke, said that $50 a head— 

Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): Let us have the records. 

Mr. GoopeE: Just hold your horses. Mr. Shaw said that $50 a head was a 
very high price for these sheep. You said that on page 2924 of Hansard. 

Mr. SHAw: May I just point out to you, Mr. Goode, that is not what I said. 

Mr. GoopE: That is what it says here. . 

Mr. SHaw: Could I tell you what I said? I had not seen that in Hansard 
until noon today. What I said was, and Hansard reports me as having said it, 
that $50 a head was a very high price for those sheep. You realize, that there 
was a noise in the House of Commons, but I did interject and say that $50 would 
be a very fair price for those sheep. That is the opinion I held at the time. 

The CHairmMAN: Is the committee ready for the question? 

Mr. Goopr: I did want to answer Mr. Shaw. That is what it says here. 

Mr. SHaw: I know, but I did not see it until this noon. 

Mr. Arcue: Mr. Chairman— | 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Question, question. 

Mr. ARGUE: Before the question is put, Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
a request for a recorded vote by names. 

The CHarrMAN: You want a recorded vote by names. 

Mr. Bryce: I would suggest that you get a seconder to the motion before 
you put the question. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not necessary in committees. I can easily get 
a seconder, no doubt, if you prefer. 

‘Mr. Arcus: Yes, Mr. Shaw. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cardiff. | 7 

Mr. CarpirFr: I cannot see what benefit that evidence, or what benefit those 
papers will be to us if you are not going to count those tags in there. If 
you are going to take it for granted, that there are 654 tags in there, and 
you will not even count them, what good is the other information? 

The CHAIRMAN: The committee would like ‘as question put, so let us 
put it to a vote. 

Mr. KickHAM: Mr. Chairman, we do not want to vote, because the material 
that Mr. Argue is asking for is irrelevant. This committee is being asked to 
vote on something that has no relevancy to anything in the world. There 
is a political purpose, yes. The sheep were valued because of the fact that 


the health of animals division found they were diseased. ThiS committee is - 


now being asked to vote on something that is pure wash. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Oh, oh. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. : 

Mr. CarpirF: I will move an amendment to the motion before the motion 
is made. The motion is out of order. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River-Camrose): I would vist like to ask a CHES en 


for clarification only, on the vote, Mr. Chairman. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, | ’ 
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Mr. SmitH (Battle River-Camrose): I am asking this: are we not seeking, 
through, Mr. Rock, the identical information he gave last night? 


The Cuarrman: No, no. You did not get that information. 
Mr. SmitH (Battle River-Camrose): What is the difference? 
Mr. RopicHAuD: Because the flock was under suspicion in 1954. 


Mr. SmitH (Battle River-Camrose): Are we not asking Mr. Rock to give 
us the total income from his sheep for the years 1954 and 1955, and the 
number of sheep sold in each of those years? That is all. 


- The CHarrMAN: Those in favour of the motion will say yea; those opposed. 
will say nay as their name is being called. / 
Order, | : . 
(At this point a recorded vote was taken.) 
THE CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: The yeas number 8; the nays number 23. 


The CHAIRMAN: I declare the motion lost. Now, does the committee wish 
to adjourn until tomorrow morning? 


Mr. McCuLLoucH (Moose Mountain): What time tomorrow morning? 


The CHAIRMAN: 11.30 tomorrow morning after the orders of the day, of 
course. 


Adjourned. 
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Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization: 


, Messrs. 
Anderson, Henderson, Phillips, 
Argue, Hicks, Pugh, 
Barrington, Horner (Acadia), Racine, 
Boivin, Howe, Rapp, 
Boulanger, Jorgenson, Ricard, 
Brunsden, Kennedy, j Richard (Kamouraska), 
~Cadieu, Kindt, Richard (Saint- 
Campbell Knowles, Maurice-Lafléche), 
(Lambton-Kent), Latour, Robinson, 
Cooper, Leduc, Rompré, 
Doucett, Létourneau, Rowe, 
Dubois, McBain, Smith (Lincoln), 
Dupuis, McMillan, Speakman, 
Fleming (Okanagan- Michaud, Stanton, 
Revelstoke), Milligan, Thomas, 
Forbes, Montgomery, Thompson, ' 
Forgie, Morissette, Thrasher, 
Godin, Muir (Lisgar), Tucker, 
Gour, ; Nasserden, Villeneuve, 
Grills, Noble, Winkler, 
Hardie, Peters, Yacula—60. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as 
may be referred to it by the House; and to report from time to time its 
observations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers 
and records. 


MOonpDAY, June 9, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Hales be_ substituted for that of 
Mr. Anderson on the said Committee. 


Monpay, June 16, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Southam be submitted for that of 
Mr. Cooper on the said Committee. 
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Monpay, June 23, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the quorum of the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization be reduced from 20 to 15 members, and that Standing 
Order 65(1)(f) be suspended in relation thereto. . 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print such papers 
and evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 
66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


THURSDAY, July 3, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Gundlock be substituted for that of 
Mr. Kennedy on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


WEDNESDAY, July 16, 1958. 


Ordered,—That Bill No. C-38, An Act to amend the Canadian Farm Loan 
Act, be referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


SATURDAY, July 19, 1958. 


Ordered,—That the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the 
crop year ending July 31, 1957, which was tabled on May 14, 1958, together 
with the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 1957 which was 
tabled on the same date, be referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, June 19, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 
FIRST REPORT 
Your Committee recommends: 


1. That its quorum be reduced from 20 to 15 members and that Standing 
Order 65 (1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That it be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.40 a.m. 
this day for organization purposes. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Campbell (Lambton-Kent) Doucett, 
Dubois, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Gour, Grills, Henderson, Hicks, 
Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Kennedy, Kindt, Knowles, Latour, Létour- 
neau, McBain, Milligan, Montgomery, Morissette, Nasserden, Peters, Rapp, 
Robinson, Rompre, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, Thompson, Thrasher, 
Tucker, Winkler, and Yacula. (35) 


On the motion of Mr. Campbell (Lambton-Kent), seconded by Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Stanton was elected chairman. 

Mr. Stanton took the Chair and thanked members of the Committee for the 
honour given him, mentioning at the same time the importance of the Com- 
mittee’s work. : 


On the motion of Mr. McBain, seconded by Mr. Horner (Acadia), 
Mr. Jorgenson was elected Vice-chairman. 


On the motion of Mr. Horner (Acadia), seconded by Mr. Tucker, 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to reduce the 
quorum from 20 members to 15 members. 


On the motion of Mr. Speakman, seconded by Mr. Robinson, 

Resolved,_- That the Committee be empowered to print such papers and 
evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 
be suspended. in relation thereto. 


On the motion of Mr. Campbell (Lambton-Kent), seconded by Mr. 
Henderson, 

Resolved,—That a Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising 
the Chairman and 6 members to be named by him, be appointed. 


At 9.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, July 22, 1958 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.05 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrington, Boivin, Boulanger, Brunsden, Camp- 
bell (Lambton-Kent), Doucett, Dubois, Forbes, Grills, Hales, Henderson, Hicks, 
Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Gundlock, Knowles, Latour, Létourneau, Milligan, 
Montgomery, Morissette, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, Noble, Rapp, Ricard, Rob- 
inson, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, Thompson, Tucker, Villeneuve, 
Winkler, and Yacula. (36) 
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In attendance: Honourable Donald Fleming, Minister of Finance; Messrs. 
F. L. Chester, Commissioner of Canadian Farm Loan Board; E. O. Bertrand, 
Board Member; W. A. Reeve, Secretary; and R. M. McIntosh, Chief Account- 
ant, all of the Canadian Farm Loan Board. | 

The Chairman announced the composition of the Sub-Committee on 
Agenda and Procedure comprising the following members: Messrs. H. Stanton, 
BK. Nasserden, J. O. Latour, J. O. Gour, J. M..Forgie, A. Peters and 
G. W. Montgomery. 


On motion of Mr. Speakman, seconded by Mr. Montgomery. 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in relation to Bill C-38— 
An Act to amend the Canadian Farm Loan Act. 


On motion of Mr. Hales, seconded by Mr. Gundlock, 
Resolved,—That leave be asked to sit while the House is sitting. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of Bill No. C-38, An Act to 
amend the Canadian Farm Loan Act. 

On Clause 1, Hon. Donald Fleming, Minister of Finance, made a brief 
statement explaining the purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. F. L. Chester was called and read a prepared statement, which was 
distributed to the members of the Committee, giving a résumé of the history 
and operations of the Canadian Farm Loan Act and the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board. 

The Minister of Finance and Mr. F. L. Chester were questioned and supplied 
information thereon. 


Copies of the Report of the Canadian Farm Loan Board for the year 
ended March 31, 1957, were distributed. 


At 10.45 a.m. questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned to meet 
again at 9.00 a.m. Thursday, July 24. 


M. Slack, 
A/Clerk of ne Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, July 22, 1958. 
9:00 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum. We will proceed 
with our meeting. As you realize this room is engaged again at 11 o’clock. 

We have with us this morning the Minister of Finance and Mr. Chester, the 
Chairman of the Canadian Farm Loan Board. Mr. Chester is here for any 
explanation which you may wish. 

First of all I might announce the personnel of the steering committee: 
Messrs. Nasserden, Latour, Gour, Forgie, Peters, Montgomery and the chair- 
man. I endeavoured to select these members as equally as I possibly could. 

At this point may I have a motion to print 750 copies in English and 250 
copies in French of the minutes of proceedings and evidence of this committee. 

Moved by Mr. Speakman, seconded by Mr. Montgomery. Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe it will also be necessary, as the report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners has been referred to our committee, to ask 
. for leave, at some time when this board appears before us to sit when the 
house is sitting. You realize that we could not ask these people when they 
come down here, to sit only a few hours a day. However, we will endeavour 
to sit only when it is absolutely necessary. 

Moved by Mr. Hales, seconded by Mr. Gundlock that permission be asked 
to sit while the house is sitting. 

Agreed to. 


Gentlemen, the bill before us this morning is Bill C-38, an act to amend the 
Canadian Farm Loan Act. I will call clause 1 and then I will ask the minister 
of Finance for a few remarks. 


On clause 1—Capital stock. 


Mr. DonaLp FLEMING (Minister of Finance): 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. This is a pretty early hour; we farmers like 
to get our chores done early in the morning. 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity at appearing before you on 
this bill. I will be very brief. 

This bill, I suppose, is one of the shortest bills which is ever likely to come 
before this committee, or indeed, the house. It proposes to amend simply two 
words in the Canadian Farm oat Act. 

In the debate on the resolution stage in the house, as I indicated there, 
the situation today is that we are almost at the point of running out of 
money in the Canadian Farm Loan Board. The relending this year has 
accelerated very, very greatly. Even since this present measure was decided 
upon the acceleration of the loans has continued and, frankly, unless this 
bill becomes law by the middle of August we are going to have to curb the 
rate of lending. 

Briefly under the act, the borrowing power and relending power of the 
board is associated directly with the capital of the board. The capital stock 
of the board under the present act, is set at $4 million. To arrive at the 
borrowing power of the board, which is the same amount as its lending power, 
you multiply by twenty times; in other words, $80 million is the amount the 
board is now authorized to borrow and relend on farm loans. 
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The purpose of this bill is simply to raise the capital stock from $4 million . — 
to $6 million. The effect of that will be to increase the borrowing power and 
the relending power of the board from $80 million to $120 million. That is 
what this bill does; it does not do any more than that. 


On the resolution stage in the house, I indicated the intentions of the 
government with reference to a review of this measure and other measures 
associated with agricultural credit in Canada. I said at page 2297 of Hansard: 


As all hon. members know, the government is keenly aware of the 
importance of agricultural credit and finance for the prosperity of our 
farming community. There are on the statute books three important 
acts which deal with the capital needs of farmers, namely the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act; the Farm Improvement Loans Act which deals with 
intermediate credit, particularly for financing the purchase of farm 
equipment; and the Veterans’ Land Act administered by my colleague 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs. At the present time the government 
is engaged in a comprehensive study and review of all three acts with 
a view to determining where enlargement of scope, expansion in function 
or improvement in the methods of operation may be required. 


That study is continuing and will continue for some time. But for the 
present session, to meet the needs of the situation, we are asking for this mea- 
sure to permit the amount available to the board for relending on farm mort- 
gages to be increased by $40 million to meet immediate needs. 


I also indicated on July 16 in the house that where there are criticisms— 
and no one can be a Minister of Finance very long, or indeed, a member of 
the house very long without being conscious of criticism in respect of farm 
credit—it has been my experience that a good deal of the criticism is in respect 
of the period up to 1956. The house, following a review in the Banking and 
Commerce Committee in 1956 wrote some rather important amendments into 
the act which greatly enlarged the lending functions of the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board. 


I think it is not unfair to claim that there has been much less dissatis- 
faction since that time than there was before. I think I can say as well that 
there has been in the past several years, particularly since the 1956 amend- 
ments, rather a change in attitude and atmosphere in relation to the functions 
of the board. 


In your deliberations on this bill, Mr. Chairman, while the clause of the 
bill with which you are dealing is actually a very short one, this hearing 
will afford whatever opportunity hon. members may wish to review the opera- 
tions of the Canadian Farm Loan Board. Mr. Chester, the commissioner, is 
here in connection with the hearings. Any information that is sought in rela- 
tion to the operations of the board will be available to you. It is hoped that 
there will be every wish on the part of all hon. members to review as fully as 
time may permit all aspects of the administration and operation of the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board. 


Mr. Chester will be submitting to you a brief of which he has copies which 
will assist the hon. members in following the statement which he will make 
by way of a review, and also statistical information. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, for my own part, while I may not be able to be 
here with you all the time—I have to leave about 10 o’clock for a cabinet 
meeting—if there is anything I can do to help the committee while these 
hearings are continuing I shall be only too happy to be here and do anything 
I can to facilitate the hearings of the committee in the review of this legisla- 
tion and the operations of the board. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
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At this time I would suggest that we allow Mr. Chester to present his brief 
in full before the questions are asked. After he has completed his brief we 
wil come back again and you may ask any questions which I know Mr. Chester 
will be only too pleased to answer. 

Mr. F. L. CHESTER (Chairman, Canadian Farm Loan Board): Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, I have prepared a statement of which I 
have copies for each of you. 

I feel it should be useful and of value for the members of this standing 
Committee on Agriculture to have at this time a resume of the history and 
operations of the Canadian Farm Loan Act and the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
while considering the present bill before you and the general problem of farm 
credit in Canada. I will endeavour to be as brief as possible and at the same 
time give the most important details in this resume. . 

The Canadian Farm Loan Board was established in January 1929 following 
the passage in 1927 of the Canadian Farm Loan Act which was “‘an Act for the 
purpose of establishing in Canada a system of long term mortgage credit for 
farmers”. The act as originally passed was based upon the study, report and 
recommendations of Dr. H. M. Tory who was commissioned by the government 
in 1923 to inquire into the subject of agricultural credit. Dr. Tory was the 
founder and president of the University of Alberta and subsequently president 
of the National Research Council, and studied agricultural credit in Europe, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, the United States and Canada and made 
two reports to the government—the first in 1924 by Sessional Paper 142 and a 
supplementary report in 1925 by Sessional Paper 152. 

Dr. Tory found that following the first world war the values of farm lands 
had greatly increased as a result of increased production and high prices and 
that these high land prices had strained the available credit resources. Mort- 
gage interest rates were 7-8 per cent in eastern Canada and 8-10 per cent in 
western Canada, the term of mortgage loans was too short—never exceeding 
five years—and because of the high cost of obtaining and equipping a farm it 
was difficult for a young man of limited means to become established as a 
farmer. He felt that the remedy was to provide a stable continuing source of 
long term mortgage credit on an amortized repayment plan at reasonably low 
interest rates. In his observations he emphasized that farming was a business 
and should be encouraged to operate along sound business lines. 

As originally enacted the Canadian Farm Loan Act contemplated an inde- 
pendent public corporation operating on a business basis, lending money on 
long term mortgage credit to credit-worthy Canadian farmers at the cost of 
funds increased by the cost of administration with a reasonable provision for 
reserves. Borrowers as well as provincial governments and the Dominion Gov- 
ernment were to be joint shareholders and the bulk of the funds for lending 
were to be obtained ultimately by borrowing in the public money market. The 
Dominion Government as the principal promoter was to provide the initial capi- 
tal and to guarantee the public borrowings of the board within limits. Under 
this scheme the board operated in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, all of which had passed enab- 
ling legislation. 

This scheme remained in effect until 1935 when the act was changed and 
the idea of stock ownership participation by borrowers and provincial govern- 
ments was abandoned as also was the idea of the board obtaining its funds in 
the public money market. In 1935 the board was constituted an agency of the 
crown in right of Canada with the government of Canada as its sole shareholder. 
At this time lending operations commenced in Prince Edward Island, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan which provinces had not participated in the original scheme. 

The board has continued as an independent agency of the crown operating 
without subsidy and paying its own cost of administration out of the spread 
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between cost of funds and the lending rate to farmers. There have also been 
changes in its capital structure as well as in its lending powers from time to 
time. It is a matter of satisfaction to the administrators that the board has 
always paid its own way while charging only modest, reasonable interest rates. 
Since 1952 the board has, in addition, been liable for and has paid full corpora- 
tion income taxes like any similar business organization. — 


Lending Powers 


When the board was first established in 1929, it could lend up to $10,000 
with the maximum loan limited to 50 per cent of the appraised agricultural 
productive value of the farm. In 1934, the maximum loan was reduced to 
$7,500. In 1935, the maximum loan was reduced to $6,000 but only $5,000 
could be lent on first mortgage and the additional $1,000 required a second 
mortgage on a short term, not more than six years, and also chattel mortgage 
security as collateral. In 1952, these limits were doubled and the ratio of first 
mortgage loan to appraised value was increased from 50 to 60 per cent. In 
1956, the second mortgage feature with collateral chattel security on livestock 
and equipment was dropped and the board was empowered to lend up to $15,000 
and up to 65 per cent of the agricultural productive value on first mortgage > 
alone. The maximum loan term was also increased from 25 to 30 years. 


Interest Rates 


When the board commenced lending in 1929, it was obliged to charge 
64 per cent. In October 1934, the rate was brought down to 54 per cent. In 
May 1935, the rate was further reduced to 5 per cent and so continued up to 
April 1, 1945. From April 2, 1945, to March 31, 1952, the rate was 43 per cent 
and since that time the rate has been 5 per cent. 


Persons To Whom The Board May Lend 


The board may lend to any person whose principal occupation is farming 
and who is actually engaged in or shortly to become engaged in farming 
the land to be mortgaged, and whose experience, ability and character are 
such as to warrant the belief that the farm will be successfully operated. 


Security Required For A Loan 


Every borrower who obtains a loan must give the board a first mortgage 
on his farm. The farm should have the necessary buildings to make it a 
complete farm unit and be organized on a productive scale sufficient to main- 
tain the farmer and his family, pay expenses and repay a loan. 


Purposes Of Loans 
The purposes for which the board may lend are reasonably broad and 
have remained unchanged since the board was established: : 
(a) To purchase farm land; ; 
(b) To buy fertilizer, seed, livestock, machinery, implements and 
equipment necessary to the proper operation of the farm mortgaged; 
(c) To erect farm buildings and to clear, drain, fence and make any 
permanent improvements tending to increase the productive value 
of the land; 
(d) To discharge existing liabilities; 
(e) Any other purpose which the board considers will improve the 
value of the land for farming purposes. 
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Organization 


The board is constituted a corporation with not less than three nor more 
than five members appointed by the governor in council, one of whom is the 
Deputy Minister of Finance. The chairman of the board is designated the 


Canadian Farm Loan Commissioner and is the executive in charge of actual 


operations. The other members are in a position analogous to that of directors 
of a private commercial company. Under the supervision and direction of the 
commissioner, the board has a branch office in each province, except New- 
foundland, with a branch manager, office and field staff. The branch manager 
is in charge of all the operations in his province including the processing of 
applications, the appraisal of farms, the making of loans, and the collection of 
loans. In most branches and within certain limits the branch manager may 
approve loans on behalf of the board up to the maximum limit of $15,000. 


Funds For Lending 


The board obtains its funds for lending by borrowing from the Minister 
of Finance at current interest rates. The borrowing power and the minister’s 
lending power are dependent upon the amount of capitalization of the board. 
The present capitalization is $4 million and the minister may lend up to 20 
times that amount at any time outstanding. Therefore at present the board 
cannot borrow more than $80 million from the minister. The purpose of Bill 
C38, now before you, is to increase the board’s capitalization to $6 million and 
therefore to enable the board to borrow up to $120 million from the minister. 


Lending Policy 

Within the limits prescribed by the act, it is the policy of the management 
of the board to lend to every credit-worthy applicant for any constructive 
purpose when a useful loan can be made. Every application is dealt with in 
accordance with business principles and in a sympathetic manner without 
regard for the nationality, race, creed, sex or color of the applicant. The 
making of good useful loans to farmers on the mortgaged security of their 
farms cannot be an automatic mechanical operation depending solely on the 
value of the farm but calls for consideration of the individual applicant’s 
ability as a farmer and manager. No one can borrow his way out of debt and 
into prosperity by the unwise use of credit and credit in itself is not a cure-all. 


Collection Policy 


While the board must collect the amounts falling due to the extent of the 
borrower’s ability to pay, extensions of time are given where the inability 
of the borrower to pay is attributable to factors beyond his control. Legal 
proceedings are avoided unless there is no other solution. 


CURRENT AND PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS 


Following the amendments to the Canadian Farm Loan Act which 
became effective June 26, 1956, and with a view to improving the board’s 
service and expediting the making of loans, several mportant changes in 
methods and procedure have been put into effect. 

A short simple application has been adopted and many other forms 
have been revised with a view to reduce paper work. The board’s lending 
policies have been revised and procedures simplified wherever possible. The 
board’s field staff has been enlarged to keep pace with the increased volume 
of business. A chief appraiser has been appointed to supervise appraisal work. 
Annual refresher training conferences for appraisers, under the supervision 
of the chief appraiser, have been instituted. Formerly all loans were approved 
at head office. Most branch managers now have the authority to approve 
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loans not exceeding 50 per cent of valuation up to $15,000. Annual conferences 
of branch managers to discuss, compare and improve policies, methods and 
procedures have been instituted. These changes and improvements have 
resulted in a marked reduction in the time necessary to process a loan 
application. 

Since June 26, 1956, there has been a very marked increase in the board’s 
business. That is the date extensive changes contained in the 1956 amendments 
of the Canadian Farm Loan Act became effective. 

In 1956-57, during only part of which these changes were effective, this 
board disbursed loans in the amount of $13,183,992—-an increase from 
$8,254,323 in the previous year or 80 per cent. This exceeded any previous 
year in the board’s history. 

Last year (1957-58) was the first complete year these changes were fully 
effective and the board’s business again increased to $19,343,560 or a further 
foeper .cent, . 

We foresee business in the current year totalling $30 million which 
would be a 260 per cent increase over 1955-56. 

The following table will give you a clear comparative picture of the 
first three months of this current year’s business: 


Loans Approved, Accepted by 


Borrower, and Placed with 
Solicitors for Disbursement 


Number Amount 

MOS Fick, hase AES oR eae 293 $1,257,900 
VO De fate otic duc ete eke MRR tome Me fathes 328 1,450,100 
LOD BG) Auera bie vesc EA ee 407 1,940,950 
OGG Ce scink, ote cane a Laas gee ee maa DOS tine 3,890,250 
OS U5 Aaa ieee Mae oe rd rs ae en a a Fah gl 1,236 7,979,950 


Current loan approvals are exceeding $4 million monthly. 


I am sure members of this committee will appreciate that such a large 
and sudden increase in this board’s business has been a strain on the board’s 
staff. However, we have not only handled this greatly increased volume but 
have done so faster and more efficiently. This could not have been accom- 
plished without the loyal, conscientious and efficient help of each and every 
employee of this board, most of whom I may add, have many years’ experience. 
I cannot speak too highly of my staffs willing cooperation to do a job and 
do it well. 

The following comparative table shows the increase in average size of loans: 


HODQLAG Tye car wis MRM ty ST ae Tene $2,104 
P95 S854)) . toda aan lee aemanaD pent an N are 3,738 
TOBA Sv Er) El aN a eee A Se 3,835 
HOGS BGS Ais tries cena eee kA | Aca 4,040 
NOB GSD Ts BEY uv. tect ar ak Se eres. cae 4,785 
rosy SAG ciation fees 2, RNG AR RS OM 5,748 


Current loans are averaging $6,450 which is 60 per cent larger than in 
1955-56 and 306 per cent of the 1929-48 average. 


The following comparative table shows cost of operation to investment: 


BODO =O 4s 6D EAC eee, a re Beane 1.391 
POSH O59 ho SS oe Re A ES es oaks. Se 1.390 
1995-36. i SS eee I oe Se ok ee 1.306 
106 GOT 45. 5) 2 Ee BS Fe, oe 2 1.322 
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Loan collections from farmers have remained satisfactory as shown by 
the decrease in interest arrears to principal outstanding from .6031 per cent 
at March 31, 1956, to .3245 per cent at March 31, 1958. 


As indicated by the Minister of Finance when introducing the resolution 
and Bill C.38 in the house, the best estimate at this time under the board’s 
present capitalization is that loan commitments by the board must cease by 
about August 15th and available money for commitments made will be 
exhausted by about October 31st. 


I will be glad to supplement the information given herein by answering 
any questions I am able to concerning the Canadan Farm Loan Board and 
its operations. 


Appended hereto are the following schedules: 
Loans Disbursed and Outstanding by Fiscal Years 
Interest Arrears to Loans Outstanding 
Administration Costs 


SCHEDULE VII 


CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 


STATEMENT OF LOANS DISBURSED AND OUTSTANDING BY FiscaL YEARS TO MarcH 31, 1958 


Principal of 
Loans Outstanding 
Cumulative Total 


Loans Disbursed of Loans Disbursed End of Year 
Fiscal Year No. Amount No Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ 
1029-S0 hax es 1. 1270 2,630,377 1270 2,630,377 1270 2/613, 601 
LOGOS Od tetris 2102 3,517,489 3372 6, 147, 866 3109 6,033,805 
TORI So) phe 468 1,996, 344 3840 8, 144, 210 3492 7,878, 741 
MOB POON eth ace pees cai 655 1,276, 114 4495 9, 420, 324 4394. 8, 927,985 
1OSS-S2 Ua he. me 558, 630 4802 9,978, 954 4652 9.125.513 
1034-30 Ft k. oS 4ke S52 547, 207 5154 10, 526, 161 4866 9, 332,329 
ORD 8Gr se eet 3952 7,423,779 8747 17, 949, 940 8322 16,178,516 
LOSE Ide ss oka 5385 11,074, 156 14132 29,024,096 13588 26, 506, 308 
POD Ie ss wee 2523 5, 264, 308 16655 34, 288, 404 15829 30,336, 749 
19BS-BO eeig os cae 6 | 2232 4,338, 843 18887 38, 627, 247 17747 33, 065,470 
1939-402 fone sews 2 wt 2361 4,342, 662 21248 42,969,909 19756 35,411, 729 
1040 A a ne 1425 DTA OOd 22673 45,697,416 20782 35, 947, 883 
LOSI Sao tie os. we 1112 2,183,514 23785 47, 830, 930 21333 35, 256, 188 
TOPO Nes foilelods «'« 642 1,320, 256 24427 49,151,186 21020 33, 120, 484 
Tas See gk 590 1,336, 103 25017 50,487, 289 19447 28,716, 696 
pho 7 ae ee ee wa 695 1,661,410 25712 52, 148, 699 16929 24,199, 388 
BOA Ahe a Sis. 2 ys 877 2,121, 207 26589 54, 269, 906 15721 22,513, 863 
Ue ee: Yt A are ee 1286 3,273,811 27875 57,045, (hE 15032 22,119,005 
OS 748 ess i ces 1218 3, 185, 240 29093 60, 728, 957 14790 22.320, 208 
LOEB RAO os. es ts 1751 4,595,036 30844 65, 323, 993 15006 23,890, 389 
1949-50. f00.5..03- 1841 4,942,930 32685 70, 266, 923 15566 25,821, 426 
TOOOHD LY rae ark: 1800 4,693,079 34485 74, 960, 002 16184 27,802,774 
a LO} AVE os a eo 1508 4,469,091 35993 79,429,093 16497 29, 238,810 
PONS Dae ee ry 4 1514 5,118,559 37507 84, 547, 652 16667 31,005, 250 
Ue ee SA ae a 1908 7,000, 540 39415 91,548, 192 17267 34, 591, 645 
TORE eb en. wee 74 BY: 8, 207, 003 - 41502 99,755,195 18111 39, 455, 931 
BELA pega Sa ae 2087 8, 254, 323 43639 108, 009, 518 18931 44,075, 268 
WOE 07 bis os! Se Sorte onan 2826 13, 183, 992 46465 121,193,510 20372 52,730,198 
Mer ks iets os 3500 19, 343, 560 49965 140, 537,070 22494 67,112, 206 
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INTEREST ARREARS EACH YEAR FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS SHOWING 
PERCENTAGE OF PRINCIPAL OUTSTANDING 


INTEREST IN ARREARS 


Percentage 

Year Ending First Second Agreements of Principal 

March 31st Mortgage Mortgage for Sale Total Outstanding 

$ $ $ $ 

IT NS RAN, OM ie CO 38, 969 12,073 2,436 53,478 2204 
OBO Seer tek Ce pane Beata 51,198 12,446 2,394 66, 038 2526 
5 OSH Ry SENS ae ge a UR Se eo 73,507 15, 083 2,977 91, 567 3261 
POG De re i cee Rig he Yeah 63, 743 11,:7381 2,839 78,313 2657 
TOR eR eae 53, 341 7,497 1,440 62, 278 1996 
016 Sa NE a 87,741 8, 664. 212 98,517 2834 
Dee) ene b Bete veut aah t 156, 934 16,447 1,808 175, 189 4424 
EA] Ea pe gris aia HAR 237, 937 27, 074 1,603 266, 614 . 6031 
gD SP Lng PUTIN le ae AR 200, 402 27,719 995 ‘229,116 -4327 
CES ae SN ae AN Deg he 192,011 25, 206 955 28,172 .3245 


ADMINISTRATION COSTS SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF INVESTMENT AND PROFIT ON 
OPERATIONS (BEFORE INCOME TAX) EACH YEAR FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS 


Administration Percentage of Profit on Operations 


Year Ending March 31st — Costs Investment Before Income Tax 
$ $ 
Tee ee ie niga sone. 6 Ok Ae Ree 3 346, 303 1.417 148, 649 
OBO ae hak ee yeah rate al er gees ay at un 2 373, 920 1.413 142,428 
UST Beet a Vem eM PS WA ser Ie SLU 428, 249 1.505 131, 705 
TOBA HDS ee ars Hse Due ve Hein ged te Sills 443,845 1.486 136, 890 
1 AS at ha eA RT HAR TL ESA giao 455, 938 1.443 143,195. 
VOTE ore Mae CAL te a Pata Raat ne 490, 461 1.391 157, 288 
DE eM INK a mri ON Pk A Oa aa acaba kccen 559, 823 1.39 162,780 
USO trate Mamie, Rate aM yt eae ets 589,175 1.306 218,175 
PROD eh tet Are Limbs tk seeatte Nas carer e Cw 712,024 1.322 218,755 
PODS ee sok Is SCR, Sle he WG bok Rl 838,001 1.221 235, 534 


You will notice there are statements attached to this resume showing 
amounts disbursed by years, cumulative total of loans disbursed and the 
number of loans outstanding at the end of each year. That is the first schedule. 
The second schedule shows interest arrears for the last ten years expressed 
as a percentage of the principal outstanding. Also included are administration 
costs for the last ten years, showing also profit of operations before income tax. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you like to have a moment to study 
these two schedules before you start questioning? The schedules are quite 
important. 

Mr, ForBEs: Would you have any information on how many applications 
you have refused or turned down during a period? 

Mr. CHESTER: We have a record, we can make this available to you. 


Mr. ForRBES: Have you got it for, say, just one year in five? Finding out 
whether the type of loan is giving the type of service or not? 


Mr. CHESTER: Yes, for the current year. So far we have had 2,732 new 
applications and we had 1,453 on hand as at March 31, which is the end of our 
fiscal year. We are now talking about the current fiscal year. So current 
applications which we have had to deal with are 4,185, of which we have 
placed 1,325 loans with our solicitor. That means we have approved these 
loans, the borrower has accepted them and they have gone into our solicitor’s 
hands and are in the process of being disbursed. 
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There were 526 applications withdrawn or rejected before appraisal. There 
were 296 applications withdrawn or rejected after appraisal. The balance 
are in corespondence, awaiting appraisal with the appraiser. 

We also have 1,033 which have been appraised and most of these loans 
have been approved and offered to toe borrower and have not yet been 
accepted by the borrower. 

Mr. Forses: And that is about a third of the applications are refused 
on some ground or another? 


Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): No, it looks like about one-fifth, including with- 
drawals and rejections. The total is 526 plus 296, about 800 out of 4,185, which 
is about one-fifth or 20 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you give your names? 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Chester, in view of 
the fact that the current repayment record is as shown by his table in which 
over 50 per cent of the borrowings have been repaid, would it not be of a great 
deal more assistance to the individual borrower if his ability to pay was rated 
along with the appraised value of his land? 

Mr. CHESTER: It undoubtedly is. That is the basis upon which we make 
loans, his ability to pay. 

Mr, SPEAKMAN: I was four years with the Veterans’ Land Act as a super- 
visor and the borrowings there, as I think everyone in Canada knows, have a 
very excellent record and the ability to pay was I think probably the principal 
factor, knowing as we do that 50 per cent of the appraised value of land today 
represents a very small part of the ability of any man to buy a piece of land. 


Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): I think everyone appreciates the record shown 
under the Veterans’ Land Act and the point that Mr. Speakman makes about 
the importance attached to the ability of the borrower to repay under that 
legislation, which has its full counterpart under this legislation. The board 
is required as a matter of fact by law to take the credit worthiness and ability 
to repay and the character of the borrower into account along with questions 
pertaining to the value of the land upon which he is seeking a mortgage. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: I think perhaps the 50 per cent, Mr. Chairman, is a bit 
restrictive because in the case of central Alberta land appraised values are 
not at all anything like the actual values. As I say, in the Veteran’s Land 
Act the appraised value of a piece of land is probably 50 per cent of the asking 
price of a vendor, which makes it very difficult. But under your 50 per cent 
of the appraised value you are talking about 25 per cent of actual value. 


Mr. CHESTER: I think you misunderstand. We make loans up to 65 per 
cent, not 50 per cent. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: Well, even 65 per cent is still getting down pretty low. 


Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): That is the point about land value. You have 
the same problem in the administration of any government loan where there 
is provision for lending on any farm on a mortgage. You have the same 
problem under the National Housing Act. It is a problem to relate current 
fluctuating market values to lending value. You may get these wide fluctua- 
tions from year to year, period to period, in market value and the appraiser 
has to have regard for something more continuing, something more basic in 
determining lending value. 

You are always going to have some problem. Any valuator will weigh 
this, a government valuator or a private one in relating lending value for 
mortgage purposes to this fluctuating element of market value. 

Just here I think it could be said that while you will never satisfy every- 
body, you will never satisfy the man who is seeking the loan and who puts a 
very high value in his own mind on his own property, nevertheless I think 
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it could be said that there has been, as Mr. Chester has said in his memoran- 
dum today, a very much more sympathetic attitude taken in recent times on 
this subject and certainly the committee can be assured that the appraised 
value of the land is not by any means the only element taken into account in 
determining whether a loan will be made or not. The credit worthiness, the 
ability, capacity of the individual applicant farmer is highly important. On 
the other hand, the act does place a limit of 65 per cent of its lending value 
on the amount of mortgage which can be advanced. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Mr. Chairman, I am glad the minister brought in the 
provisions of the National Housing Act because it is not designed in favour of 
the farmer, your young farmer wanting to establish certainly cannot get the 
amount of credit nor can he get the range of protection that your young man 
working in industry who wants to establish a home can get. I think perhaps 
we can well consider bringing those two into much closer relationship. 

Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): Well, you have thirty years under this act now, 
since 1956, and your rule under the National Housing Act is twenty-five to 
thirty years. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: And a much greater amount is available to the borrower? 

Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): You mean percentagewise? 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Yes. After all, we are interested in establishing young 
graduates particularly in agriculture if they are interested in agriculture. 

Mr. Forbes: What Mr. Speakman means is that anyone with 10 per cent 
can get a house built under the National Housing Act. 

Mr. FLEMING: I do not think it is as simple as that. There are some hurdles 
he has to get over in regard to income. The income restrictions are quite rigid. 
Parliament legislated again last December on this subject dealing with the 
quite high hurdles established under the National Housing Act in regard to 
the required income of any of the applicants for a mortgage under the National 
Housing Act, Part 1. You still have that very severe test to get over to obtain 
that decreasing amount that may be loaned by way of percentage of land 
lending value. 

That brings me back to the point I was making in reply to Mr. Speakman’ Ss 
question about the difference between land value as an element of appraisal 
as distinguished from its fluctuating market value, which may change rapidly 
from day to day or month to month under some situations. 

Mr. ForsBrEs: I am thinking of the same thing, probably, as Mr. Speakman, 
that if a young farmer wanted to get started up he would not have any oppor- 
tunity as would an older person, as he would have a limited amount of funds. 
There is the price down on the piece of land, he would pay 10 per cent of the 
value of the farm down and get a loan for the balance. 

Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): That would involve an extensive revision of the 
act. The percentage has been moved up, as Mr. Chester has indicated. We 
cannot go above 65 per cent. 

These are questions of policy and it is this sort of thing on which the views 
of members of the committee will be very helpful as bearing on this study 
which the Department is carrying on that I mentioned earlier. 


Mr. ForsBEs: That is one thing that happens to a young man starting up 
today to get the amount of money to pay down required under this act. I 
would like to see something implemented to get him started with the least 
possible down payment. 


Mr. CHESTER: Once you come to the point where you are BE SD any- 
body with debt that cannot be repaid that is where we tie in with what Mr. 
Speakman said about the ability of the farmer to repay his loan. That deter- 
mines the amount of loan we make. It is a matter of judgment, of experience, 


an 
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and I think the same thing applies under Central Mortgage loans. You have 
to be earning a certain income in relation to the amount of loan that is given. 
This all ties in with the ability to repay and it must be tied in; otherwise you 
get into situations where you have overloaded somebody with a debt that 
cannot be repaid and both the borrower and the board would then be in 
- difficulty. ’ | | 
| Mr. HALES: The statement is a very important one, Mr. Chairman. I was 
wondering in the last report for the year ending 1957 what amount was written 
off for uncollectable loans and if so is there any reserve set up before this 
profit figure is arrived at? 


Mr. CHESTER: Yes, we have a reserve for losses. Again it is related to our 
capital and must not exceed our capital. When our capital in 1956, was $3 
million the financial set-up was reorganized that is when that clause came into 
effect, that our reserve must not exceed our capital. At that time it did 
exceed our capital and we refunded to the Minister of Finance, the Receiver 
General, the difference between $3 million and what our reserve was then, 
($444,258). So we have at the present time a reserve fund of about $34 
million. I will get the right figure. 


Mr. Hautes: And the uncollectable amount written off last year? 


Mr. CHESTER: They are always written against our reserve. Our reserve 
is $3,209,769 at the end of March 1958. Net losses on real estate transactions 
$818 last year. 


Mr. HALES: You mean that is all the uncollectable amount? 
Mr. CHESTER: That is what they were, the amount that was written off. 
Mr. BOULANGER: What is the loss since 1949? 


Mr. CHESTER: In round figures the board has lost about three quarters of 
a million dollars—$718,298.59—and those losses have all been taken care of 
\ within the operation of the board. The board has paid those losses from reserves. 


Mr. CAMPBELL (Lambton-Kent): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if 
any consideration is being given to the matter of increasing the totals which 
may be loaned to any one individual? I may say on page 3 you have outlined 
the purposes for which you may loan money. I suggest that if consideration 
has not been given I would like to see it given to increasing the amount of 
$15,000 which I understand is your maximum. Now, $15,000 will only buy 
approximately 30. acres of land in my territory and that does not allow anything © 
for these other things you have to get, such as fertilizer, implements, livestock, 
and so on. I would like to see the total increased from $15,000 that I under- 
stand now is the limit that any one individual can borrow. 

Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): Some of these suggestions of that kind, of course, - 
pertain to matters of policy. Mr. Chester is here to answer any questions 
pertaining to operations. Any question involving a change in the law would 
naturally be a question of policy for the government. 

Any suggestions of that kind, of course, will be taken into account in 
connection with this review that is proceeding now on features of the legis- 
lation. 

We do not in the committee ask civil servants or persons who have not 
government responsibility to pass comments on questions of policy. In other 
words, I do not think it will be proper for Mr. Chester to say “I think it should 
be higher” or “I think it should be reduced.” That is established now by 
tthe statute and all these things, as I say, are encompassed within the scope 
of the review which is proceeding at the present time. 

I do want to state that any suggestions which hon. members care to make 
will be carefully noted and, of course, given due consideration. 
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Mr. JoRGENSOoN: I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, if you have a break- 
down of the provinces that have made applications for loans and if you have a 
record of the purposes of those loans. You have enumerated several reasons 
why you give these loans. I was wondering if there was a breakdown in that 
respect as well? Another question, while I have it before me, I would like 
to know if there are any areas in which loans are prohibited? 


Mr. CHESTER: The answer to that is no. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): One page 3— 
The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, there is other information here. 


Mr. CHESTER: The loans made by provinces from inception are: British 
Columbia $7,238,000— 


Mr. JORGENSON: I wonder do you have extra copies of this? 
Mr. CHESTER: Not with me, but we can have them, provided for you. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I wonder if you would have them distributed to the mem- 
bers of the committee rather than reading them out? 


Mr. CHESTER: Our annual report, which should be available very shortly — 
it is in the printer’s hands—will have all this information in it and if you have 
our annual report for last year that has it up to the end of i 1957. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Is it in this report? 
Mr. CHESTER: Yes. 


Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): Perhaps with that in mind it might complete the 
record if you just give the figures for 1957-58 pending the time when the 
1957-58 report is available for distribution and members could just build on 
the facts they have in the ordinary course in the 1957-58 annual report. 


Mr. CHESTER: Do many of you have the annual report? We have a few. I 
do not think we have sufficient for everybody; we will distribute what we 
have. 

I will give you from April 1, 1957, to March. 31, 1958, which, added to 
the totals you have, will make the present total. British Columbia $542,530; 
Alberta— 


Mr. Doucett: Mr. Chairman, would it be hoseye to get the number of 
loans with the amount? 


Mr. CHESTER: Yes. 


Province No. of Loans Amount 
British! Colinas ca bes HR ee ae roa ot cae 98 $ 542,530 
PU CULA: Get iah ae. aire BAR ss dl yori a! PARANA iek ahe asi 570 2,608,546 
RSS Ger yee tans FeO Ra a MOR Ce bP ORI aie Sse yues 1,076 5,467,085 
IME ATAA TOTO HOO He eal oe ae aan as Gm nm wR ere Seat Stas 393 2,010,225 
COT AT TO wah ona, ecules aaa IPE are Pe ho aeage 984 7,003,846 
Glo (2) alot Oe RMT ay) SERPA PP R E NG fo Ra loan ab reatry, PRiad oh dosh lh Maen 122 636,180 
Tet Perish ate da ee a Ae 64 282/300 
INO VA SEO Las Nah Sola. WA A Ueto ee ee Came tants ibe 5 280,729 
Prince Mawar aslang 4 oo Ne en pee e's 140 512,081 


The total number of loans is 3,500 and the amount is $19,343,560. | 


Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): Perhaps it might be well if Mr. Chester just made 
a comment on the Quebec figure, which may look low by way of indicating 
the situation in regard to the provincial sources of agricultural credit. 


Mr. HALES: I wonder if he would compare the low with the high? Why 
is Saskatchewan so high? 
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| Mr. CHESTER: Well, there is much more farm land in Saskatchewan than 
there is in Nova Scotia, for instance. It is really the volume of the applica- 
tions and the extent of farms in the province which pretty well governs the 
-amount of money we loan. 

In connection with the figures in Quebec, up until a very short time ago 
Quebec was the largest borrower from this board of any province in Canada. 
I think it was in 1936 the Quebec Farm Board was inaugurated and up until 
1950 they charged an interest rate of 34 per cent. I believe it was 3% to start 
with. It is presently 23. 

Mr. Latour: The rate of interest on that Farm Loan was 24% and the 
terms for reimbursement were 39 years. The total amount loaned by that office 
was over $154,000,000. 


Mr. CHESTER: In the 1930-31 session, the Quebec legislature enacted legisla- 
tion to contribute towards loans made to farmers and to rebate interest rates on 
loans made by the Canadian Farm Loan Board in the province of Quebec to 
the extent of 14 per cent. Our interest rate at that time was 64 per cent. In 
effect it reduced our interest rate to the borrower to 5 per cent. This only applies 
to the province of Quebec. This legislation remained in force until December 1, 
1950, when interest rates to Quebec farmers were then 3 per cent. In 1936 the 
province of Quebec through their L’ Office du Credit Agricole du Quebec charged 
a very low interest rate, but they continued until the year 1950 to subsidize this 
board’s interest rate charged to farmers in Quebec. In other words, no matter 
what our interest rate was, they paid the difference between our rate and 3 
per cent. They reduced our rate by 13 per cent. 

From 1940 to the end of 1950 Quebec was the best customer of this board. 
The board made 7,895 loans on first mortgages, 2,876 on second mortgages, for 
a total of $17,128,787.30. From January 1951 until the end of March 1957, 
while our business was greatly increasing in other provinces across Canada, 
only 958 loans totalling $3,354,000 were made in the province of Quebec. That 
is because the Quebec government discontinued subsidizing the interest rate 
of this board to their farmers in 1950, so that the effective rate on our lending 
to farmers in Quebec since 1950 has been exactly the same as in other provinces, 
namely 5 per cent. 

Mr. JORGENSON: There was a question I asked about the purpose of the loan, 
and I am interested particularly in last year. 

Mr. CHESTER: In 1957-58, to buy land or pay land secured debts, 63.4 per 
cent; to pay other debts 21 per cent; for livestock, machinery and improvements, 
11.7 per cent; sundries 3.9 per ent 

Mr. ForsES: Could we determine whether or not the young fellows are get- 
ting in on this? Have you any figures in respect of the numbers of young 
farmers who are covered under this? 

Mr. CHESTER: We can obtain that information for you. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have a question in respect of the purchase of farm 
land. Is it strictly grass or grazing land? 

Mr. CHESTER: Any land? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Does it have to be cultivated? 

Mr. CHESTER: No. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): To what extent does the farm land on which you 
are going to borrow money have to be built on? Does the loan have to involve 
a mortgage on the set of buildings? 

Mr. CHESTER: Included in our security there should be a set of buildings 
necessary for the proper operation of the farm. 

Mr. HornNER: (Acadia): Suppose a person is enlarging his holdings, on a 
new mortgage would he have to take his old farm in under that mortgage? 
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Mr. CHESTER: Generally speaking that is the best procedure for him 
and for us. . | 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I note that in 1957 the board paid $40,000 in in- 
come tax and this year probably paid a little more. I think we should definitely 
lower the interest rate, because 5 per cent over a period of 15 years runs into 
a lot of money. 


Mr. CHESTER: If you only lowered it by the amount of our surplus earn- 
ings you would not be lowering it one-tenth of one percent. 


Mr. Horner: (Acadia): Still you should lower it. I do not think that any 
government business ought to make money. Our first thought should be to do 
service to the people. We should lower it down to around 34 per cent so that 
the farmers could borrow it with a reasonable chance of paying up the loan 
over a period of years. 

Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): Do you realize that that would mean a subsidy? 
. Mr. Horner (Acadia): Perhaps. Looking at the table, our administration 
costs are half of one per cent. Probably we could lower the administration 
costs and maybe our loans would benefit. 


Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): It must be realized that takes us further in the 
field of credit. The rate which would reduce the over-all cost of operation 
would hardly be a reduction which would take you further in that field. I 
take it that the ground on which parliament would consider any further 
extension of credit is on the basis that this is serving a national need. I think 
we will have to accept the fact, if anyone is proposing a rate of 34 or 4 per 
cent, that it would mean a subsidization out of the federal treasury. There is 
just no elasticity to reduce the cost of operation to the point where you can 
lop off half of 1 per cent without subsidization. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think present farm conditions perhaps warrant 
subsidization. In a great many cases the farmers have to enlarge holdings in 
order to enable them to become an economic unit. If that is the case, I think 
we should perhaps subsidize them for three or four years until they are able 
to produce economically under present conditions. 


Mr. Montcomery: Mr. Chairman, I find that if a person waits long enough 
here he eventually gets the answers to some of his questions. However, there 
is one thing I would like to ask Mr. Chester. Have you any way of judging 
or knowing, under your appraisal system, whether or not there is a fair 
appraisal made? I can only speak of situations which come to my mind and 
which are in my own constituency or in bordering constituencies. I think one 
of the difficulties which is causing a great deal of the criticism of this act at 
the present time, to the effect that farmers cannot obtain loans under this act, 
is the fact than an appraiser will go out and he will appraise one farm in a 
community, we will say, at $6 or $7 thousand, and that man will get a loan; 
in a community very close to this community, another farm will be appraised, 
which every one in the community knows is just as good a farm or is just as 
good a risk, and that farmer will not be appraised as highly. 

Our trouble in my area, down east, is with the appraisers. There is a 
branch office in Saint John and your appraisers there, and no doubt your 
people at the head office, feel we are in a very speculative business, the potato 
business. There has been in the past some quite heavy losses. However, I 
wonder if you have any way of determining the fairness of the appraisals? 
I am not criticizing; I am only carrying forward the criticism which I hear. 
I know, in some instances, we could not criticize the appraiser. I know him 
very well. But, there are cases which were turned down which I do not 
think were justified. 

I wonder if you have given any consideration to having an appeal board 
set up. Such an appeal board need not cost anything. One could be established 
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in each Naneti nents to demi a farmer who feels he is aggreived and not 
being treated as well as his neighbour to appeal the decision of the appraiser 
to the appeal board. This appeal board could consist of the county court 
judge, another farmer and a good businessman. They need only sit once a 
year during the summer period or the fall. 

I notice, by looking at this book, in New Brunswick I do not think there 
are too many cases, unless they loosened up last spring. We do not have any 
complaint in respect of the term of forty years. I think it is a long enough 
period for anyone to have to repay a loan. I have never had any objection on 
that score. Also the amount, I think, is fair; but when a man applies for a loan 
of $3 or $4 thousand and the board comes back and offers him $1,300 or $1,400 
or $2,000, then there is something wrong with the appraisals. Even when the 
banks are lending a man without security considerably more than that, the 
‘board has turned down loans. 

The whole trouble seems to be with the uniformity of appraisals. The 
question which I would like to ask is: are you satisfied with the the appraisal 
system which you have? 


Mr. CHESTER: Are you Pen of New Brunswick in particular? 
Mr. MONTGOMERY: Yes. | 


Mr. CHESTER: Right at this moment we have our chief appariser in New 
Brunswick. He is there for a month and one of the purposes of his visit is to 
determine the questions which you have asked. We. believe we have been 
fair, but we have had some complaints and we are in the process of checking 
on that. 

I might say that the applications for loans which are declined in New 
Brunswick are all sent to the head office for observation before they are 
finally declined. At head office we treat these impartially and attempt, if 
anything, to favour the applicant. We have yet to see anything come before 
us which was declined where the appraised value had anything very much 
to do with it; generally, there are other circumstances which are quite 
involved. 

I have corresponded with some of the members here and some have called 
me. We are perfectly willing at all times, within the limitations of the con- 
fidential nature of our business, to explain to you the reasons why we have 
taken whatever action we have taken. Generally speaking—I think I might 
say always—everyone to whom I have spoken in that regard has agreed we 
have had a sound basis for the decision which we have made. 


Mr. MontTGoMERY: I would like to say I have been one of those who, I 
think, spoke with Mr. Chester over the phone, and as far as cooperation 
is concerned I could not ask for anything better. I want him to know I 
appreciate all the help he has given me. 

There is another matter. Do you take into consideration the age of the 
applicant? I know there have been some cases in which I might agree with 
the board where a man of 45 or 50 years of age is involved. But in the case of 
a man 35 years of age, would his age be taken into consideration? 


Mr. CuEster: The age is taken into consideration; also his experience 
and ability as a farmer, his attitude towards debts, and his previous record 
of repayment of debts to others. Certainly it is not only the value of the farm 
upon which we make a loan. 


Mr. MontGoMERY: We have quite a few of our farmers who are not large 
farmers. They have perhaps’100 to 150 acres. They may have 50 or 75 acres 
in a wood lot of hardwood, some poplar, and a good farmer may regard that 
land as being just as important as cleared land. But I understood the board 
takes that very little into consideration when loaning money. 
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Mr. CHESTER: We cannot place as high a value on it as some people think a 
wood lot is worth. We certainly take it into consideration when considering 
his repaying ability, which is an important factor in making a loan. 

Mr. FLEMING (Eglinton): Mr. Chairman, would you excuse me. I have 
to attend a cabinet meeting now. I will make myself available if there are any 
questions on policy on which the committee would wish me to be present 
on. Mr. Chester will be here to deal with any matters concerning operation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Minister. I would suggest that the mem- 
bers confine their questions to matters of operation and not policy from now 
on. 


Mr. SoutHAm: I was going to make a remark supplementary to what 
Mr. Campbell said. In Saskatchewan, from where I come, due to agrarian 
changes which are taking place out there in the larger farms in order to 
make them an economic unit, and because of the acceleration of automation 
which goes along with that, I do not think a $15,000 maximum is enough in a 
loan. I would like to suggest that be taken into consideration. There is a 
vast economic change taking place; it is just evolution. I think we have to 
accelerate our plans and our maximum in order to keep in step with what is 
taking place. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe that that would be a question for the minister 
to answer. 


Mr. BRuNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the paragraph at the 
bottom of page 2, lending powers, and running down to the end of the 
paragraph on page 3. Would Mr. Chester give us a few words in respect of 
the relationship, or perhaps the lack of relationship in so far as my part of 
the country is concerned, between the lending ability of the board and the 
actual lending procedure of the board? What I mean by that is this: I have 
a very close connection with the Canadian Farm Loan Board. Their appraisals 
are sound. However, they certainly are not related to the market values, and 
they cannot be. In very few cases in the province of Alberta, and I am speaking 
particularly of the south, is a loan approved for more than one-third of 
the appraised value. If the loaning ability is 65 per cent of the appraised value, 
I am wondering why the one-third feature not only is introduced but adhered 
to in most instances? I am not speaking critically, but rather I am looking 
for information. 

Mr. CHESTER: To begin with, I think your figure of one-third is very low. 
I can find out what our average loan is as expressed in a percentage, but 
I believe it would be very much higher than that. Many people do not apply 
for a 65 per cent or a 50 per cent loan. A man may have a $10,000 farm 
and only apply for a $2,000 loan. There are many loans made in Alberta, 
as in other provinces, at the appraised value of 65 per cent. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: I would say that the majority of the applicaheus are 
reduced from the amount applied for. 

Mr. CHESTER: You mean reduced by the board; a man applies for $5,000 
and we approve $4,000. Is that what you mean? 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes. 

Mr. CHESTER: The incidence of that is very, very seldom in the last year 
or two; although there was more of an incidence previous to 1956. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. CHESTER: There has been a vast improvement in that respect. 

Mr. BrRUNSDEN: I should add that most of my experience has been on 
irrigated land which is not within the purview of the board and that may 
be one of the reasons for the low appraisals. It is very difficult for a man 
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in my part of the country to secure a loan in an amount of more than $3,000 
on a quarter section of irrigated land. $3,000 applied to the purchase of an 
additional piece of land including livestock and including any arrears of 
debt is a very modest amount. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: How do you invest the reserves, if you do? 


Mr. CHESTER: In farm mortgages; we have it loaned out and we also 
have our capital loaned out in farm mortgages. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Does the board pay interest to the government? 


Mr. CHESTER: We certainly do. We are paying 4 per cent interest and 
are charging 5 per cent. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I would like to ask Mr. Chester if, in the light of 
the board’s past experience in making loans, would he feel that parliament 
would be justified in increasing the amount of loan available to each individual 

Mr. CHESTER: Are you referring to the maximum loan of $15,000? That 
is not within my purview. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): In the light of the experience of the board in respect 
of the manner in which these loans are being repaid, as well as your smaller 
loans—I do not want to put you on the spot—how many loans have you at the 
maximum? : 

Mr. CHESTER: We would have to look that up. I think we have a per- 
centage. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that is quite important. 

Mr. CHESTER: These are loans approved for all provinces: there were 
3,850 loans approved, of which .5 per cent were in the amount of $1,000 or 
under, a negligible amount; 55.9 per cent were between $1,001 and $5,000. 
Twenty per cent were between $5,001 and $7,500; 13.1 per cent were between 
$7,501 and $10,000; 4.4 per cent were between $10,001 and $12,000; 2.5 per cent 
were between $12,001 and $14,999; 3.4 per cent were in amounts of $15,000. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): In that case, referring to the figures, there would 
be a very small percentage who would require amounts over $15,000. 


Mr. CHESTER: In respect of the total I would say the answer is yes. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Mr. Chairman, I do not have any criticism of the board, 
or the appraisers, but the experience I have is that this act is not covering 
what it set out to do. I believe this act was introduced in order to help the 
young man. Take the average farm of $15,000; an equity of 65 per cent of 
what he paid for the farm would be tough enough. But, when you take 
the agricultural productive value into consideration the amount of the loan 
is cut down to about a third of the value of that farm. Take a farm of $15,000 
and a young man goes out to buy it. Sixty-five per cent of the value would 
be $9,750. He has to have the balance of that in cash. I think we should be 
prepared to go further. From my experience in my riding, anyone who wants 
to get a loan has to put up security. If it is a young man, his father or some- 
one else has to have a farm to put along with it in order to provide the 
security to buy the adjoining farm. And it seems to me that anyone could go 
out to any individual borrowing institution and get that, but the man we 
want to help is the young man who is the one who wants to get established 
on the farm. 


Mr. Horner: Along that same point, Mr. Milligan said a farm valued at 
$15,000. The actual selling price of that farm would be $20,000 and the board 
says it is $15,000. That is where the appraisal value has to come into con- 
sideration because the real estate value of the farm is a lot higher and yet 
in these cases that is what the board values it at and when you take 65 
per cent of the board’s valuation of the property that is lowering it down 
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to perhaps maybe 50 per cent of the real estate value of that farm or the 
selling price of that farm and I definitely think the appraisal value should 
be raised to about 90 per cen: or 90 per cent of the appraised value of the 
farm. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I would just like to ask another question on the 
same line. Does the board use the assessed value? 


Mr. CHESTER: Municipal assessment? 
Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Yes. 
Mr. CHESTER: No, there is too much variation in that. 


Mr. ForBes: Mr. Chairman, just on that point. In Manitoba we have 
a government system of assessment and that assessment is made by competent 
assessors, they are mostly agricultural graduates and the assessment is based 
on the location of the property and the productive ability of the soil. They 
take soil samples from four different parts of a quarter section and it is 
analyzed and they know the capacity of that soil and that is almost completed. 
They have completed over two-thirds of the province and I think it would be 
of great assistance to the lending board in establishing the lending value on 
that land. | 

Mr. CHESTER: I wish all other provinces had the same thing. I should 
qualify that statement I just made. We do use it in connection with our valua- 
tions in Manitoba for comparative purposes. We can see whether we are close 
or out. If we are out we want to know why. We do use that equalized 
assessment in Manitoba. 

There also is one in Saskatchewan which is in the process of being brought 
up to date and I understand Alberta is also in process of having equalized 
assessment. When you have them you have a very good formula for comparative 
purposes and we do make use of them wherever they are available and it is 
available in Manitoba. 

Mr. ForBES: I am glad you said that. 


Mr. SoutTHAm: Is ability taken into consideration in each case when you 
are making a loan? 

Mr. CHESTER: Oh, very much so, yes. Our act requires us to do that. His 
character and his ability are all taken into consideration. 

Mr. SouTHAM: We have in Saskatchewan right now quite a bit of emi- 
gration from the farm into other provinces to industry due to the fact that they 
do not think they have the economic ability in agriculture there. A lot of 
them are getting away from the farm environment and you have the remark 
that too many strings are attached to getting these loans and I think they have 
been a little too stringent in appraising them. I often wondered if that factor 
was considered enough. 

Mr. CHESTER: It is one of the most important consideration when you loan 
money. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I would like to ask Mr. Chester if there isa aes, scale 
for repayment in regard to the applicant’s age? 

Mr. CHESTER: No, there is no limitation on the age other than he must be 
of legal age, 21, and we have made loans to persons as old as—I was going to’ 
say 81, I think maybe it would be a little exaggerated, but certainly in the 70’s. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Still with the 25-year loan? 

Mr. CHESTER: Yes, we will make a 25-year loan to a man of 70. We do not 
anticipate that he will pay it off, but somebody will eventually. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: While I am speaking I would like to say for Mr. Chester’s 
information that equalized assessment is also available in Alberta and it is a 
very good one. 
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Mr. CHESTER: Have they got it completed in Alberta? 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: As far as I know it has been completed over a year. 

Mr. CHESTER: Well, we have all the information on it, I did not know that 
it was completed. 

Mr. Hicks: Is poultry included as livestock in the loans and if not why not? 

Mr. CHESTER: Well, poultry, of course, is livestock, but we do not loan on 
the basis of livestock. That is not any security for our loan. 

Mr. Hicks: Not at all? 

Mr. CHESTER: No, we cannot make a loan against livestock nor can we 
make a loan against the security of machinery. Chattels of any kind are 
not security for our loans and we cannot base a loan on that. The only thing 
we can loan on is the land and buildings, nothing else. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: To get back to the question of the 65 per cent. Without 
consideration for a person’s age and experience and adaptibility have there 
been any cases where you have made loans in excess of 65 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the property? 

Mr. CHESTER: We are not allowed to. The law will not allow us to. The 
answer to that would be no. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What I am getting at is, how do you figure that you ever 
take into consideration the adaptability of a farmer in regard to a loan? 

Mr. CHESTER: We take his character into account and his ability as a 
farmer. What do you mean by “adaptability’’? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That is exactly what I have been referring to. It would 
mean that he has security according to his 65 per cent? 

Mr. CHESTER: Within our limits, yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: But it never goes above? 

Mr. CHESTER: No, the law will not allow us to go above 65 per cent nor 
will it allow us to go beyond $15,000. 

Mr. BOULANGER: I have seen a report made by the Veterans’ Land Act, a 
good report. Do you think it would be a good thing that the Farm Loan Board 
would do the same inquiry and know the need for money and all kinds of 
things in the future? 

Mr. CHESTER: I do not think that is within our purview at all. 

Mr. SouTHAM: Is there any counselling in connection with the appraisal 
in getting these loans through to young farmers? I find a lot of our younger 
group where someone comes in and is appraising an application and there is 
a certain amount of advice given by people who have agricultural authority. 
I think there is a very important education in connection with this in the 
national economic set-up with all the accelerated changes taking place and 
switching from the old methods to the new and with this you should require 
better economic and bookkeeping systems. Is there any educational program 
along that line? 

Mr. CHESTER: No, we do not have any extension division within our 
board. We could not possibly do it within the framework of our act which 
requires us to pay all expenses on everything we do and maintain our moderate 
interest rate, but I might say this, that our appraisers are sound. They are 
men of experience and at the time they make a loan they discuss the purpose 
of the loan very thoroughly with the applicant. The applicant might want it 
for some purpose and our appraiser thinks it should be used for another purpose 
to his benefit. That is discussed at the time of the making of the loan and 
the final decision, of course, is always left with the applicant. But these 
things are pointed out. 
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Mr. SoutHAM: I feel the matter of farm economy in increasing long- 
term loans to farmers in western Canada is one of the most important 
aspects we have to deel with in the economy set-up we have. That is some- 
thing that I think is very, very important if by accelerating the agricultural 
representatives working any place, appraisers, and so on, and I understand 
from what I know of Ontario farmers the way the Farm Board works down 
here, if there is supplementary supervision of young farmers it helps to 
make the incidence of repayment so high. They are all dovetailed together 
to a successful conclusion as far as your board is concerned of repayment and 
to the benefit of the farmer himself. I do not see too much of that in western 
Canada and I think it is one of our problems. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much.if it is possible for the 
Farm Loan Board to go into this field. I think the farm board for the purpose 
it was created is doing a reasonably good job but I think to go into this other 
field which has been mentioned on several occasions here would require the 
setting up of an entirely different administrative unit such as they have under 
the Veterans’ Land Act and I think that this is the only way this problem 
could be handled which would defeat entirely the purpose of the board. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): There has been no mention as to when the apprais- 
als were made. I understand the appraisals extend from September 1 to 
December 1. I see a possibility of appraising it throughout the winter with 
soil maps and advice of real estate agents in the district. In my constituency 
I can practically tell you the value of the land whether in the middle of 
the winter or not. Anybody who has been farming in a country for eighteen 
or twenty years knows what that land will produce and whether it is in the 
middle of the winter or not they will have an idea. 


Particularly I think in Alberta the farmer takes his net worth statement 
in the fall of the year mainly after he has sold his cattle for the winter, he 
knows what grain he has got in his granaries and what grain he can sell. He 
takes his net worth statement in the fall, he reviews the whole thing, he says: 
“IT am either going to give up farming or enlarge and buy more land”. He 
makes his estimate in the fall of the year and in the spring nine farmers out 
of ten are dead broke. They have maybe got enough to carry on for the 
summer with the aid of a bank loan, put in their crop and wait for next fall 
again. I think there should be some thought given to the appraising of the 
land up to the first of the year it not all winter long. 


Mr. CHESTER: Well, in regard to that there are no restrictions as to 
dates. The restriction is the soil frozen or is it covered with too much 
snow, that a proper examination cannot be undertaken. That is the only 
restraining factor there. In some provinces we appraise all winter long 
where weather conditions permit it. The lower mainland of British Columbia, 
the southwestern part of Ontario, places like that where the climate is much 
milder. Soil maps tell you about the land. They do not tell you anything 
about the buildings. They don’t tell you anything about the state of cultivation. 
They do not tell you anything about the weed situation, the fertility of the 
soil. Those things have got to be seen and our act requires that before any 
loan can be made it must be inspected by an appraiser of the board. Our 
act requires that. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Maybe there was an exception in the last two 
years but over the past few years it has been proven that the Farm Loan Board. 
has not been very active and has not certainly done all it could be doing’ 
particularly in the western part of Canada. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That may be all right in Alberta but I know in Ontario— 
and I think Ontario members will agree with me—that it would be impossible 
to make an appraisal of our Ontario farmland. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Mr. Chairman, just on a point of information, does the 
Farm Loan Board, Mr. Chester, supervise their loans much in the same manner 
as the Veterans’ Land Act? 

Mr. CHESTER: I would have to have that word “supervise” explained to me. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: This Veterans’ Land Act have a staff who are counselling 
all the time. They are sticking right along with the veterans who are under 
their supervision and typing them as to groups and advising them as to their 
livestock problems and that sort of thing. You do not have a staff to do that, 
I presume? . 

Mr. CHESTER: No. The supervision that we give usually comes when a man 
falls in arrears. This might be similar in the case of the Veterans’ Land Act 
in certain instances anyway. At any rate we do supervise the loan when it 
falls into arrears. We go up and make calls on him and see what the reasons 
are and make suggestions if there are any. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: But as long as the man is in good standing you pay no 
attention to him? 


Mr. CHESTER: That is right. 
Mr. SPEAKMAN: The Veterans’ Land Act, of course, are supervising both 
the successful and unsuccessful and I wondered if you did that? 


Mr. CHESTER: There is no demand for it amongst our borrowers and if we 
did that our costs of administration would pyramid very, very rapidly and 
you would never be able to maintain a reasonable interest rate providing you 
had to pay for those services. 


Mr. SPEAKMAN: I think that many of those borrowers would resent it, too? 

Mr. CHESTER: Yes, our borrowers are generally pretty sound farmers and 
for us to go and tell them how to farm we would really be in trouble. 

Mr. LETOURNEAU: Mr. Chairman, owing to the fact that we have a 
provincial loan limited at $8,000 would you give me, Mr. Chester, the percent- 
age of the loans in Quebec that are above that amount? 

Mr. Cuester: I can get it for you. 

Mr. LETOURNEAU: Would you do that for me? 

Mr. CHESTER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe our time is running out. There is 
another group coming into this committee room immediately. I have dis- 
cussed it with the clerk that we meet again on Thursday at 9 o’clock. Would 
that be satisfactory? Tomorrow is caucus, you know. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Are we going to carry on with this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn now and then continue on. 

Mr. JORGENSON: It is not your intention to go through this now? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, the minister suggested that he will be in on Thursday 
if possible and he will be able to take up the mechanism of the bill, etcetera. 

Mr. SPEAKMAN: Might I suggest Veterans Affairs are meeting Thursday 
too and a good many members of this committee are members of Veterans 
Affairs and we were given to understand that these two committees particu- 
larly would correlate their times. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will try and arrange that with the clerk. 

Mr. ForBES: Could I have one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just one. 
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Mr. ForsBES: How many appraisers have you got in the province of 
Manitoba and do you always have a local man as appraiser? 

Mr. CHESTER: If Manitoba we have three permanent appraisers. They 
work out of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Forses: All out of Winnipeg? 

Mr. CHESTER: Those three, yes. We have six part-time appraisers spread 
around the province. 


Mr. Forses: Could I ask you who the appraiser is for the Dauphin area? 
Have you a local man there? Is that a fair question? 


Mr. CHESTER: We have a man at Swan River who just comes down to 
there and then the balance is done for Winnipeg. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will somebody move the adjournment of this meeting? 
Moved by Mr. Nasserden and seconded by Mr. Letourneau that we adjourn. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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38% STANDING COMMITTEE 
REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, July 23, 1958. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 
SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be granted leave to sit while the 
House is sitting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 


THURSDAY, July 24, 1958. 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has a honour 
to present the following as its 
THIRD REPORT 


Your Committee has considered Bill No. C-38, An Act to amend the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Act, and has agreed to report it without amendment. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence adduced in respect of 
the said Bill is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, July 24, 1958. 
(3) 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.10 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Barrington, Boulanger, Brunsden, Cadieu, 
Campbell (Lambton Kent), Doucett, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forbes, 
Forgie, Hales, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Gundlock, 
Kindt, Knowles, Latour, Letourneau, Milligan, Montgomery, Morissette, Nas- 
serden, Noble, Rapp, Richard (St. Maurice-Lafléche), Rompré, Smith (Lincoln), 
Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, Tucker, and Yacula—35. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Farm Loan Board: Messrs. F. L. Chester, 
Commissioner; E. O. Bertrand, Board Member; W. A. Reeve, Secretary; R. M. 
McIntosh, Chief Accountant. From the Department of Agriculture: Messrs. J. F. 
Booth, Chief Economics Division; A. H. Turner, M. E. Andal, and R. Fortier, 


all of the Economics Division. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill C-38, An Act to amend the 
Canadian Farm Loan Act. 


Mr. Chester supplied information to questions asked at previous meeting, 
was further questioned and retired. 


Dr. Booth, having been introduced to the members of the Committee, read 


a detailed statement on Rural Farm Credits and was questioned. 


Mr. Turner, having been introduced to the members of the Committee, 
made a brief statement amplifying the Minister of Finance’s statement of 
July 16 on the Resolution preceding the introduction of the Bill in the House. 


Dr. Booth was further questioned and was permitted to retire. 
Clause I, the Title, and the Bill were adopted. 


Ordered,—That the Chairman report the Bill without amendment. 
The Chairman thanked the officials for their assistance and co-operation. 


At 10.20 a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, July 24, 1958 
9 a.m. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, kindly come to order. We have the good 
fortune of having with us witnesses from the Canadian Farm Loan Board and 
from the Department of Agriculture to discuss, generally, rural farm credits. 

I would suggest that since we had a pretty good discussion of the bill 
the other day, Tuesday, with Mr. Chester, that we get this bill through the 
committee as soon as possible because the minister desires to have this bill 
passed through the standing committee so he may bring it up in the house as 
quickly as possible. 

If that is the wish of the committee, let us take as little time as possible with 
Mr. Chester and bill C-38 and then go on with the other witnesses. Is that 
satisfactory to the committtee? 


Agreed. 


Are there any questions you would like to ask Mr. Chester? 

Mr. Howe: I was just wondering. The fund is pretty well depleted at 
the present time, in this Canadian farm loan board, and that is why we have 
to have this bill? 

Mr. F. L. CHESTER (Commissioner, Canadian Farm Loan Board): Yes. At 
the present time our best guess is that we will not be able to make any 
commitments after about August 15. That is we shall have committed ourselves 
~ to $80 million, and we cannot borrow any more until this bill is through the 
house. 


Mr. Howe: Does the fact that you are getting close to that Ranoce point 
have the effect of slowing down the actual processing of loans? 

Mr. CHESTER: No, not at all. We disregard that. We hope the bill will 
be passed before August 15. 

Mr. Howe: I know of an applicant who has been notified that he will get 
a loan. How long does it usually take after a loan has been approved for the 
applicant to receive the money? 

Mr. CHESTER: As soon as the loan is approved we offer the loan to ‘He 
applicant but sometimes there is a bit of delay on his part in accepting it. 
The minute we have his acceptance, the application is automatically turned over 
to our solicitors. They have to do the legal processing, draw the mortgage, 
search the title, and carry out the legal requirements. 

Sometimes that work is done very quickly while at other times there are 
complications which delay it. It is out of our hands, once it is in the hands of 
our solicitors. | 

We try to keep after our solicitors all the time to have them do their 
processing as quickly as possible. But there are complications which arise 
such as with estates, individuals, distances, and various things. 

But once an applicant has been advised that a loan is approved, it is in 
the hands of our solicitors. However, if the applicant is in an emergency. 
and has need for the funds, generally speaking, he can always go to his 
banker and borrow against our commitment, whereupon we would pay the 
bank instead of the other creditors. 
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So wherever we see an indication of that kind we attempt to tell our 
applicant that he can do this—that is, go to his banker and borrow against our 
commitment, and we will pay the money to the bank as soon as all the legal 
processing is done. 


Mr. HALES: In view of the fact that this fund is almost depleted now, and 
with the return of your money spread over a greater length of time, and with 
the increase in applications which you have, I wonder if this increase is 
enough for you to carry on your operation? 


Mr. CHESTER: Our guess is that this will carry us along. We anticipate 
$30 million business this year which is quite a large amount of business as you 
will agree. 

We also anticipate the collecting of ee from our present borrowers 
in the amount of about $5 million. 

This sum might be less or it might be more but we think it will be in 
that neighbourhood. So we shall borrow from the Minister of Finance close to 
$25 million. 

We also have a refunding issue of $5 ihtion coming due on December 
Ist of this year. 

I would say that from present indications $120 million of borrowing 
power will last us a year and a half, possibly two years. 


Mr. YacuLa: I would like to have some information. I notice that the 
authorized capital has been increased to $6 million and that you muitiply it 
by twenty. How do you arrive at that figure of twenty? 


Mr. CHESTER: That is in our act. The act says that the minister may loan 
to the board to the extent of twenty times the capital stock of the board. 


Mr. YACULA: Why not pick a figure of thirty, or some other figure? 


Mr. CHESTER: The act says twenty. It means that you have five per cent of 
your investment in capital, which is just about the minimum Sami 2 - of capital 
which you should have for a business of this type. 


Mr. JORGENSON: You said there had been some changes made in the act a 
couple of years ago. Were those changes made in the form of an amendment 
to the act? 

Mr. CHESTER: Yes. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Or were they simply changes in the methods? 


Mr. CHESTER: There were changes in both regards. The act was changed 
very considerably. Our maximum loans were increased from 60 per cent to 65 
per cent; in dollars, from $10,000 to $15,000; and in terms from 25 years to 
30 years. 

One of the factors that has made our loaning more acceptable to farmers 
is the elimination from our lending of second mortgages. We do not jJend on 
second mortgages any more. 

That was a short six year maximum term and it had to be secured col- 
laterally by a chattel mortgage on livestock and equipment. But that has been 
eliminated from our act and no more do we loan on second mortgages, and no 
more do we loan on the value of chattels. 

Further, I would say that as a result of representations made at this com- 
mittee and as a result of our observations, there have been considerable changes 
made in the policy of the board within the operations of the board itself. 

_ Mr. JoRGENSON: I think there are quite a number of farmers who do not. 
know that changes have been made and I think there are some bankers as well 
who do not know about it because I still receive many letters from bankers 
who base their objection to the act on the restrictions which were in effect 
prior to the time that the changes were made. 

Is it possible to get a list of these changes? If so, I would not mind passing 
them around to the inspectors. 
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Mr. CHESTER: I think that they are pretty well covered in the statement 
which I made at the last meeting of this committee. 

Mr. JORGENSON: You mean in the printed statement? 

Mr. CHESTER: Yes. I think you can pick- out those changes because they 
are listed in the statement. 

I think you will recall that an hon. member of the committee suggested 
that a lot of the complaints antedated our 1956 amendments. It was just 
exactly two years ago that those amendments were made, and we have passed 
through only one full fiscal year with those changes in effect. But those things 
do not become public knowledge over night. 

It is just gradually becoming known about our changes and about our 
increased lending. 

Mr. FORBES: 65 per cent is the limit of what you can loan on a farm? 

Mr. CHESTER: That is what the act says. 

Mr. Forses: And the limit on the capital amount is $15,000? 

Mr. CHESTER: That is right, to any one person. 

Mr. ForBes: In many areas $15,000 would acquire only a quarter section. 
Do you not think it would be a good idea to increase the percentage of the 
loan by 90 per cent of $15,000 or increase the total capital to $20,000? 

Mr. CHESTER: That is a matter of government policy. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman do we have the privilege of recommending it 
here? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think not, Mr. Forbes. We can discuss it to a certain 
extent but we must stick to the bill. 

Mr. ForBres: Where would one make such a recommendation, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we may have another meeting on that line 
shortly. On second thought, perhaps we had better continue’ with the other 
witnesses from the Department of Agriculture. 

Are there any further questions you. would like to ask Mr. Chester? 

Mr. CaApigu: Since you have discontinued accepting second mortgages, 


._ has it resulted in many more applications being turned down? 


Mr. CHESTER: No. Our number of declined applications is less than 
previously. , 

There were three or four questions asked at the last meeting and I now have 
the answers to them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 

Mr. CursterR: Mr. Forbes of Dauphin asked for information concerning 
the age of borrowers. 

With respect to the loans which we made last year—that is the fiscal 
year 1957-58—91.2 per cent of the borrowers were 60 years of age or under. 

52.6 per cent were 45 years or under, 19.9 per cent were 35 years or 
under. These could be compared to the ages of farmers as given by the census 
of 1951 which shows of all farmers in Canada 80.4 per cent are under 60 years 
of age, and 21.3 per cent are under 35 years of age. You will see by that the 
proportion of loans in these age groups compares almost identically with the 
age groups of the farmers themselves. 

Mr. Forses: I take from that there must be a number of young farmers 
having the benefit of these loans? 


Mr. CHESTER: Yes, 20 per cent of our borrowers are 35 years or under. 


Mr. Montgomery of Victoria-Carleton made some comment regarding the 
appraised values in New Brunswick. This required quite a bit of research 
to obtain this answer. However, for loans made last year the appraised 
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values were 91 per cent of market values. You have a bit of fluctuation in 
New Brunswick in values in the potato areas especially, and that might 
account for that difference. | 

We have figures in regard to Prince Edward Island wiiGh is more stable 
as far as values are concerned and our appraised values in Prince Edward 
Island are 97.5 per cent of market values. 

Mr. Brunsden of Medicine Hat made some comment concerning the loans 
in Alberta about the board reducing applications and here are the figures for 
last year’s loans. 46 per cent of the applications were approced for loans less 
than applied for, 44.2 per cent were approved for the same amount as applied 
for, 9.8 per cent were approved for a larger amount than was applied for. 

In dollars, of the loans made last year, applications were for $3,187,786 
of which $2,904,300 were approved which is 91.1 per cent of the total amount 
applied for. That is for Alberta. 

Mr. Letourneau of Stanstead requested to know how many loans were 
made in Quebec over $8,000. Last year there were 26 of, these totalling 
$287,500. This represents 22 per cent of the total number and 43.1 per cent 
of the total amount of loans made in Quebec last year. 

I think those are all the questions that were unanswered at the last 
meeting. F 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chester. With the consent of the com- 
mittee now, we have with us Dr. J. F. Booth, chief of the economics branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, and Mr. A. H. Turner, marketing section of 
the economics branch, also the stabilization vice chairman, Dr. M. E. Andal 
and Mr. R. Fortier. 

I will ask Dr. Booth for a few comments and then Mr. Turner, and 
then you may ask questions. 


Dr. J. F. Bootu, (Chief, Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture): 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I would like to say at the outset by way of 
introduction that those of us who are here from the Department of Agriculture 
are not associated directly with any of the actual operating credit organizations 
and in that sense, therefore, we do not profess to be specialists or have any 
intimate knowledge of the operations of agencies such as the Farm Loan Board 
which you are discussing. 

We were asked last fall by our minister the hon. Mr. Harkness, to make 
some review and study of the existing credit facilities in Canada and else- 
where, and we have done that. A little later in my remarks, if I may, I would 
like to outline very briefly the nature of the material we have brought together. 

It was suggested that since the committee is in the beginning of its study 
of the credit picture it might be appropriate if I were to refer briefly to some 
background because that in a sense might set a basis or give a setting to the 
sort of discussion that might follow. 

In that connection I fully appreciate, of course, that anything I might say 
may be a duplication of something that has been said already and certainly it 
will be information which is known to some of you, through your contacts and 
your study of this question. 

First, considering the various kinds of credit, we first think in terms of 
short term credit, credit of a seasonal nature to purchase feeds, fertilizer, gas 
and oil, to pay livin expenses, to pay labour, and similar operating and living 
expenses of that nature. We think of that in terms of being credit for a few 
months to a year or so in extent. | . 

Intermediate credit we think of for the purchase of livestock, the purchase 
of farm machinery, for financing and similar expenditures of a somewhat 
longer duration. Two to three years generally is the term, occasionally five 
years, and under some circumstances these loans even run up to ten years. . 
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Then there is the long-term credit, with which I take it the committee is 
more concerned, credit to buy land, to erect buildings, to build fencing, tile 
drainage, clearing and breaking land and things of that kind. So much then 
for the kinds of credit. 

As to the matter of variation of credit structure and use, there are very 
great variations in different parts of Canada over a period in this respect. 
Climate, geography and topography can affect, for example, the development 
of different types of agriculture in different parts of Canada and therefore 
affect the credit needs and the type of machinery developed. 

Custom and historical background also have an effect upon these things. 

Then, as you know, this country is divided broadly into four regions, 
agriculturally, and the types of agriculture in general differ quite appreciably. 
The prairie provinces particularly are more or less distinct in this respect and 
the area where probably the greatest demands have been made upon credit, 
at least in fairly recent years. 

Now, with respect to jurisdiction I might say a word if I may. In the first 
place the provinces have jurisdiction over property and civil rights and these 
are related to the nature of credit. Each province has its own system of 
registration of land, each determines the kind and the form of security that 
may be taken, each determines the procedure to be taken in realizing on 
securities. 

The federal government has jurisdiction over banking and currency, 
interest rates and bankrupcy. Where there is a conflict between federal and 
provincial interests in those matters the federal legislation prevails. 

Now, with respect to changes in credit requirements— and here I think is 
rather an important consideration—in the early colonial agricultural period 
of this country the credit capital requirements were quite limited as we think 
of them today. Land was relatively free in many instances or relatively cheap 
in all cases. In 1893, for example, the average price of land sold by the railway 
companies and the Hudson Bay Company was $2.93:per acre, and in 1900 the 
price was only $3.27 per acre which is a quite different picture and has a 
quite different effect upon credit requirements to what we experience today. 

In that: period machinery needs and costs were very low. Living costs were 
low: farms were more self-sufficient than they are today, farming then was 
conducted in areas of diversification where the demand on credit and capital 
requirements was more limited because of the trend of getting a living from 
the farm and from the fact that anything that was obtained was more evenly 
dispersed throughout the year. 

Credit provided was by local people in those early periods, by other 
farmers and from merchants and other people in the community. What I am 
trying to point out is that the structure of the credit needs was quite different 
in this earlier period. 

The greatest effect on credit requirement was caused by the western 
expansion and by the trend toward larger farms. In that area people encoun- 
tered the one-crop type of agriculture where crop hazards were very much 
greater than the older, more humid, more diversified parts of eastern Canada, 
and there was less self-suffiency. 

Methods of marketing were quite different in a one-crop agriculture, where 
the sales were made at one period of the year, and so in those days the farmer 
had to have credit to carry over the extended period in which there was 
relatively little or no income in the fall and winter months. There was limited 
income in those earlier days in the western part at least from livestock. 

World War I represented in.a sense a turning point in the credit needs, 
and a great increase in the cost structure came about. 

Railway land, for example, and Hudson Bay land in 1918, the average price 
was $18.71 on their sales as against the $3 sum which I mentioned for a period 
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only 10 or 12 years earlier. In other words they had gone up nearly six times 
since 1900, and there was great borrowing to finance expansion in the war 
production program and in the changes in agriculture that were current at 
that time. 

These changes, particularly the shifting towards mechanization, began to. 
take place a little earlier than that, about the turn of the century. The decade 
from 1900 to 1910, for example, witnessed an increased use of binders, seed 
drills, gang ploughs and disc harrows. 

From 1910 on, there were still greater changes during the war period 
and immediately afterwards, the shifting trend towards power equipment, 
which many of you will remember—large steam tractors and gasoline tractors 
and the new large platform ploughs, early headers etc. This meant a new cost 
structure for agriculture and greatly increased the expenditures required for 
the capital needs of agriculture. 

From 1920 to 1930 that trend continued—steam tractors, the earlier combine 
and the header which I have mentioned. That type of large scale expensive 
equipment came into play during that period. 

Then, because of the fact that it was discovered that the west at least 
could not operate on 160 acres or even on 320 acres in many areas, that led 
to the need of great expansion in the size of farms, and that in turn imposed 
requirements on the credit structure. 

I would like to point out that that condition at that period was a 
necessary condition, a necessary expansion, a necessary development not only 
to meet competition elsewhere but to take advantage of the climatic conditions, 
the type of land that prevailed in the area where that one crop type of 
agriculture prevailed and where this great expansion took place. 

So we have during that period a tremendous expansion and a greatly 
increased demand on credit facilities. 

Then, World War II further amplified this whole picture, with the great 
reduction in manpower that occurred at that time on farms, we estimate there 
was approximately a 25 per cent reduction in the labour force during the 
World War II period, and a greater shift to mechanization again because 
of that. 

Speaking from memory now I think the increase in sales of agricultural 
equipment reached a point of around $250 million a year in certain of those 
years. It had actually reached a low point of less than $20 million during the 
1930 period. So there was a great expansion in the need for mechanization 
because of the changing conditions and particularly because of the reduced 
labour force on farms. . 

The post war period then again was characterized by a great urban and 
industrial expansion which still further drained manpower from agriculture 
and still further increased the requirements for credit. 

That is a sort of hurried summary of the background which leads into 
the present conditions in agriculture as we see them, creditwise. Then the 
question arises: what has been done to try to meet this changing need. 

Sources of credit, then. First with respect to short term or seasonal credit 
which I spoke of earlier, the banks have been the major suppliers. They have 
not only financed farmers in their seasonal needs but they have also financed 
the agencies handling farm product—grain, feed and livestock. Marketing 
agencies, cooperative associations and other agencies—the wholesalers and 
retailers who have handled farm products—have also financed the merchants, 
who have extended a good deal of credit to farmers. They have financed the 
garages that handle the repairs and gas and oil, and so on. And until recently 
at least they have financed the farm machinery companies on quite a large 
scale. 
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Then there have been in recent years credit unions in quite a large way 
and, of course, throughout the whole period there has been a good deal of 
credit by individuals. 

In the intermediate credit field the banks, under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act, have been the principal suppliers of intermediate credit in recent 
years. The extension of grants under the Farm Improvement Loans Act has 
been a very large development as you know. Merchants selling farmers home 
equipment are still carrying a substantial amount of credit. Lumber companies, 
some farm machinery companies or truck and tractor companies are carrying 
a good deal of farm credit, as have been credit unions and individuals. These 
are the sources of funds of the intermediate type. 

With respect to long-term credit, mortgage credit’ as it is commonly 


_ referred to, the latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed the introduction 


of a considerable number of agencies of the mortgage credit type, particularly 
in the east. These agencies later expanded to the west and to all of the 
provinces. After 1900 mortgage companies’ loans, and trust and insurance 
companies’ loans shifted to the west largely and their operations were on a 
very extensive scale. 


Loan companies really began in Ontario as building societies around the time 
of confederation and then extended their activities. They accepted savings and 
deposits; they sold debentures to the public; they originally made long-term 
mortgage loans and—well, examples of that type of institution is the Canada 
Permanent Trust Company, Credit Foncier and others. 

Trust companies have been a factor in the past. They have acted as 
executors and administrators of estates; they have accepted savings; they sell 
debentures, and they have loaned money on farm mortgages on the same basis 
as loan companies and life insurance companies. 


I might say that in 1939, according to our records, the loan companies, 
trust companies and life insurance companies have been operating also in 
agreements of sale on farm loans amounting to approximately $30 million, on 
farm mortgages they held, totalling $129 million at that time. That was in 1939. 


In 1955, however, these insurance agencies, trust companies and loan 
companies—their holdings of farm mortgages had been reduced to $32 million 
and their actual loans in 1956, I believe, totalled about 34 million. 


So the point there is that there has been a great change in the volume of 
credit extended by these three types of agencies—mortgage companies, loan 
companies and trust and insurance companies. 


Now, just referring for a moment or two to government participation in 
this field—and then I will conclude this reference at least. Provincial govern- 
ments got into the farm lending field of activity at quite an early date. Nova 
Scotia in 1912 enacted a Lands Settlement Act; New Brunswick in the same 
year introduced a Farm Settlement Board which involved credit extension; 
British Columbia in that same period, 1915, to be exact, introduced two acts, 
one called the Agricultural Act, to make loans of three different types, and in 
1917 introduced a Land Settlement and Development Act. 

Manitoba had two types of government-sponsored loans. In 1917 the 
Manitoba Farm Loan Association was formed and in 1917 also legislation to 
establish a Rural Credit Society. Loans of this kind were supplied by private 
banks for the first three years. After that the banks ceased to extend credit 
under that scheme. . 

In Saskatchewan the Farm Loans Act was passed in 1917 and carried on 
until 1935, at which time it ceased to operate except to wind up loans. 

In Alberta in 1917 the Farm Loans Act was passed and also a Cooperative 
Credit Act. 
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In Ontario an Agriculture Credit Board was established in 1921 to deal 
with long and short-term loans; and in Quebec in 1929 a branch of the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board was established. 

In 1936 the Quebec Farm Credit Act was passed. Up until 1956 the facili- 
ties in Quebec had loaned up to $134 million and had outstanding at that time 
about $83 million. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that in a rather hurried way is a sort of resume of 
the development of the credit needs in agriculture, the changing pattern of 
that need and a brief reference to the facilities that have been established 
over the years to try to provide that kind of credit; and you will recognize 
at once the very significant changes. 

Perhaps the most significant change is the withdrawal or the greatly re- 
duced activities of the farm mortgage companies, trust and loan and insurance 
companies. Their activities in the field of agriculture are very, very limited 
today compared with the previous operations. | 

The other significant thing, perhaps, is the efforts made by provincial 
governments to develop the credit machinery experience those agencies had 
gained before the abandonment of the activities in most of the provinces. In 
fact at the present time Quebec is the most active province in the field of 
farm credit lending. 

Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I should say and perhaps I have 
taken more time than I should have on that phase of the program. If you 
wish I will now indicate something of what we have done at the request of 
our minister last fall. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that acceptable to the committee? 


Agreed to. 


Mr. BootH: Mr. Harkness asked us last fall to give some consideration 
to the present credit facilities here and elsewhere and also to examine the 
viewpoint of the agencies that have expressed themselves to us, and so on. 

With that in mind, the economics division has given some study to the 
matter and has prepared some material which, of course, is at the present time 
in a tentative form and perhaps in no sense complete. 

At the request of the minister we have examined the agencies now in 
operation,—that is, the Canadian Farm Loan Board, the Farm Improvement 
Loans Administration, the Veterans Land Administration and the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Let me say at the outset by way of preface that we have not made a 
detailed, critical examination of these agencies. That was not: within our power 
and certainly was not within our terms of reference. So that our review of 
these is essentially a review of the principal activities and the manner in which 
these agencies function. 

Then, we have also reviewed the provincial agencies and particularly those. 
that now are in operation, the Alberta Farm Purchase and Credit Act, the 
Ontario Junior Farmers Establishment Loans Act, the Quebec Farm Credit 
Bureau and the Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board. We have also attempted 
to get the information for all private lending agencies. 

In the intermediate field we have spent some time with the Farm Improve- 
ment Loan people. We have also taken a look at the very limited provisions 
in this field in the provinces and some consideration to the limited information 
on lending operations of individuals. 

Our report in the short-term field refers to credit unions and to banks, 
and to the activities of merchants and individuals. That part refers to the 
machinery we now have in Canada and its activity. 

Then, we have reviewed the credit facilities in other countries, that is, 
the countries that are major agricultural countries in the export field or in 
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the field of competing with Canada—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, France, Germany, Denmark and the Netherlands. 

Then that was followed with a review of the studies that have been made 
by various agencies with a view to bringing together into one place the ideas 
and recommendations of such agencies as various royal commissions—the royal 
commission on Canada’s economic prospects which reported a year or so ago, 
the Saskatchewan Royal Commission, the royal commission of Nova Scotia 
and the commission that operated in Newfoundland and then the views of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture on the matter of credit needs. 

Then, we have considered some possible alternatives for the expansion of 
farm credit. 

This then is followed by a sort of comparison which gives some indication 
of the capital structure of Canadian agriculture today. This gives the farm 
indebtedness and credit requirements, at least the farm indebtedness picture 
and credit requirements of different types of farms. 

This latter information is based upon studies that the economics division 
has made over the years, not particularly with respect to farm credit but more 
with respect to the structure of our Canadian agriculture, as to the capital 
investment in it and the relation of capital to efficiency in agriculture and 
other phases of the farm program. 

We have, as I say, brought together considerable information on the actual 
capital in use in agriculture in different parts of Canada by type of farm—in 
groups perhaps I should say. 

That then, Mr. Chairman, is the scope of the inquiry which we have 
carried on at the request of the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Doctor Booth. I believe now we will call on 
Mr. Turner and then throw the committee open for any questions which you 
desire to ask the witnesses. 


Mr. A. H. TurRNER (Marketing Section, Economics Branch): JI don’t know, 
Mr. Chairman, that I have to add too much other than just as a point of clarifica- 
tion. The Minister of Finance in speaking to the House the other day mentioned 
that at the present time a comprehensive study would be made of three dif- 
ferent phases of agriculture. At the present time there is a committee of three, 
an inter-departmental committee headed by Mr. Abell of the Policy Division 
of the Department of Finance and Mr. Rutherford of the Veterans Affairs 
Department and myself, as the third member of the committee from the 
Department’ of Agriculture. 

This committee’s purpose as indicated by the Minister of Finance is a 
comprehensive study and review. Doctor Booth has already indicated some 
of the study that has already been done. The committee’s job, as I see it, is 
largely to-do what the Minister of Finance said that, we should get this material 
plus the views of various of these farmers’ unions and others and get it into 
consolidated form for advice of the government within the next two or three 
months so that they can be in a position to make recommendations for action. 
I do not think I can go too much further other than to say that the committee is 
at present discussing and reviewing all the material available including the 
study mentioned by Mr. Booth; also, at the present time, the chairman is in 
western Canada and the other two members plan to meet him out there shortly. 
We will discuss, with selected representatives of the provincial governments, 
farm organizations, and others, matters relating to these programs which have 
been suggested, in addition to the technical aspects of credit such as raising the 
loan rates and whatever expansion might be considered. 

There is also the matter as to the extent to which the guaranteeing of 
direct loans should be made policy. I think that a number of the briefs have 
recommended subsidies of administration and of interest. This is the type of 
general and more intensive review which is going on together with the job of 
giving supervisory service to the government for their own policy of action. 
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I just wanted to make that statement so that the committee would have it 
before them so that they would have a little wider clarification of the statement 
made by the Minister of Finance in the House the other day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Howe: Iam wondering what the significance was of the private lending 
institutions, insurance and trust companies, withdrawing from the field of farm 
credit as drastically as they did a few years ago. 

Mr. BootH: The question is: what was the reason for that? 

Mr. HOWE: Yes. 


Mr. BootH: That is probably a field in which there would be some dif- 
ference of opinion. I think probably with the conditions in the ’thirties that © 
agriculture was very hard hit and farm incomes were reduced very appreciably. 

Most credit agencies did take a substantial cut in their returns, reduced 
interest rates, and even compromises of various kinds in respect of loans. 

Mr. Howe: That was not only in regard to agriculture. 


Mr. Bootu: No; but I think probably a review of the private lending 
income structure at that time would indicate that agriculture was perhaps 
hit harder than most other groups in the community. In recent years the 
other side of that picture is the greatly increased opportunity in the urban 
housing field, and in other respects, for the placing of credit. These agencies 
have found it is easier to handle and perhaps a little less expensive to oper- 
ate under the National Housing Act which has contributed to that develop- 
ment. I think it is a combination of at least those two things and perhaps 
other things. 

Mr. Kinpt: The Canadian Farm Loan Act, as I understand, is administered 
under the Department of Finance. There must be some sound reasons why 
this act is administered under the Department of Finance instead of under 
the Department of Agriculture. Is there anyone here who can shed some light 
on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a question which I, myself, have often wondered 
about. 


Mr. KinptT: May I, in some way or other have my question answered 
before we proceed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Chester, could you answer this question? 


Mr. CHESTER: I do not think so, other than to say, as I understand it, 
all lending of money—and you may correct me if I am ODE are, the govern- 
ment is through the Department of Finance. 


Mr. KinptT: Since there is no one here who be the information and the 
answer to that, I would like to go on record as saying, in matters so important 
as farm loans, we ought to put the Department of Agriculture back together 
and have people making decisions concerning farm loans, long-term, inter- 
mediate and short-term credit, like Doctor Booth who know something about 
it. 

Mr. THomas: Possibly the question I am about to ask will have some bear- 
ing on the question asked by Mr. Kindt. Doctor Booth, who has been working 
in connection with agriculture for a great many years, may have some ideas 
on it. Also, if my question is an unfair question then you can simply say no. 
Why is it necessary to set up in Canada a special agency for farm loans rather 
than have agriculture, like any other of our industries, go into private money 
markets and finance themselves? | 

Beginning back about 1912, as Doctor Booth has pointed out, the provinces 
began to get into the farm loan business and gradually things have developed 
so that now the governments have taken up, for the most part, the farm loan 
business. What is the fundamental reason back of that? Why should not the 
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manufacturers also have special agencies set up to furnish them with credit? 
Perhaps they have such agencies of which I am not aware. But, what is the 
fundamental reason why the government has to get into the farm loan 
business? 


Mr. Foraie: Is it because the farm loans are more or less frozen and the 
trust companies, insurance companies and banks do not like this kind of 
credit. They have a much better opportunity to gain a higher return on their 
money. If the government did not step in to help the farmers, the farmers 
would not be able to carry on farming. 

For instance, from 1939 to 1953, in Saskatchewan alone, the loans were 
reduced from $37 million down to $7 million, in the figures which I saw. 

Mr. Hicks: Mr. Chairman, is there not quite a lot of activity right now in 
attempting to obtain a small and long-term business loans as compared to 
the so-called agricultural loans. 

Mr. THomas: We have an industrial development bank set up to help 
small business, but the operations of this bank have been very restricted up | 
until the present time. me 

Mr. ForsBeEs: Part of the answer is that agriculture has been regarded over 
the years, due to the fact that they have no security, as rather a poor risk. I 
think that a farmer could still obtain sufficient money from insurance com- 
panies if he paid a high enough interest rate. The government, I think, got 
into this in order to make money available at a reasonable rate to the farmers. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: The main reason why the government is in this business 
would be revealed by the history of losses in respect of farm loans. Has Doctor 
Booth ever assembled any information in respect of foreclosure and write-off 
of farm loans in western Canada? 3 

Mr. BootH: No, Mr. Chairman; we have not, as far as I know, collected 
any information on that. However, there is undoubtedly a good deal of 
information available under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act which 
operated so extensively during the ’thirties. I am afraid I have no information 
or help on that point. 

Mr. SouTHAM: Doctor Booth has brought some light on the picture of the 
economic change and the necessity for loans being made to farmers and I think 
had it not been for the government stepping into the field and being a little 
more benevolent in their attitude towards these loans, that we would have 
found ourselves economically in a much more precarious position than we are 
now. I think the whole trend is that we get more liberal attitudes on the 
part of the lending agencies, due to the accelerated changes taking place in 
industry, both in longer term and increased amounts of loans. 

I made the comment the other day that I would like to tie in with the 
loaning some sort of supervision as far as the applicant is. concerned in an 
effort to give him more economic advice at the time he is making an application 
for a loan. / 

Mr. HALES: Has the committee studied the matter to an extent which 
would enable them to come up with any suggestion as to the duplication as 
between the provincial and federal loans, for instance the Canadian Farm Loan 
Act vis-a-vis the Canadian Junior Farmers’ Establishment Act? I can visualize 
a situation where the appraiser for the Canadian Farm Loan Act drives down 
a concession road and perhaps meets an appraiser of the Ontario government 
going in the opposite direction; they are both appraising land, but there is 
considerable overlapping, as I see it, in a very costly operation. 

Mr. BootH: Mr. Chairman, the committee has not given special considera- 
tion to that matter; but it is noted, for example, that the Nova Scotia royal 
commission draws attention to the activities of both the Federal Farm Loan 
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Act.and the Nova Scotia agencies in that province and suggests a combination 
of effort which would, in their view, help to eliminate some of that. I would 
say. that perhaps their recommendations in this respect are not related entirely 


to the matter of duplication of costs of the two agencies which are operating, © 


but perhaps in a certain field it would be more logical to have the two agencies 
eombined in some way. We have not, to date, given consideration to that. 

Actually, there are only three or four provinces in which there is a 
duplication of effort, or competition shall we say, and in most instances it is 
not, in my opinion, too extensive. Therefore, I do not think I can say anything 
more on that. It seems to me it is a point which Mr. Abell’s committee might 
well take a look at when visiting the provinces and it could go into the detail 
of the operation of these provincial agencies. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY: In some of the provinces the scheme is a little more 
generous. In New Brunswick, for instance, a good many farmers can purchase 
a farm and get started tinder their Farm Settlement Board Act when they 
cannot obtain a loan from the Canadian Farm Loan Board at all. The Canadian 
Farm Loan Board has to keep on a sound basis in respect of their banking 
arrangements and they take no chances; whereas the provincial agency I would 
say, on the other hand, is far more generous and takes more chances. 

Private individuals have simply gone out of the loaning field in respect 
of agricuiture. If a man sells his farm he wants cash; he does not even want 
to take back a mortgage. If a farmer has money he prefers bonds or stocks 
and he will not take a farm mortgage. I think it has been probably due to 
the fact that—in discussions which I have heard—the government has come 
into the field and everybody expects the government to provide all the capital 
for agriculture; secondly, I think it is a risk because so often farmers get 
behind on their interest and their payments and the person who is loaning the 
money cannot depend on dividends and interest at certain times. That means 
that the government, I think, has to go quite a lot further now; they should be 


far. more generous in respect of these loans. The government has got to take 


more risk. If the government does not, nobody else will. 

I am not so sure that you can consider agricultural loaning on a sound 
basis too much. You have to consider which is the most important really, loaning 
or agriculture, and you have got to take more chances in lending money out 
to farmers and if there are losses they must be absorbed. 


Mr. Fureminc (Okanagan-Revelstoke): Can even the government afford 
to do that? 


Mr. Montcomery: What is the difference between doing that and letting a 
farmer work out his own salvation, or the government guaranteeing subsidized 
prices and subsidizing this and that in order to give him enough money in 
order to help the few who do get help. You are going to do it in one way if not 
in another way. 


Mr. Kinpt: I do not think you had in mind a hand-out from the govern- 
ment but rather a combination of sound loaning and a liberal portion which 
would give the farmers a loaning program which would meet their needs. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the present Canadian Farm Loan Act does 
not meet the farm loan needs. I would like to ask what is being done by the 
Department of Agriculture, or I should say by the Department of Finance, 
since they administer the Canadian Farm Loan Act, to bring before the govern- 
ment an act which will be adequate in every respect to serve the needs of the 
farm people? 

Mr. HENDERSON: In my part of the country, that is in the Peace River 
country, we have the largest credit union in Canada. It has been by far the 
most successful in lending money to young farmers and helping them to start 


up. We never hear about the Canadian Farm Loan Act up there. I met a young © 


fellow who came along and asked about a farm and the credit union started 
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him up. The credit union starts up many young farmers. If a farmer needs a 
tractor he goes to the credit union; he would not think of going to the bank 
and there are seven at Dawson Creek. You might be able to get a couple of 
hundred dollars to buy gasoline, but that would be the limit. 

This credit union has gone all out and is the largest credit union in Canada. 
Their losses have been nil. I have lived there all my life and I am acquainted 
with it. They do not have an appraiser going around, and I know that these 
young fellows who are starting up can get a loan in a week. 

I bought a quarter section and borrowed the money in order to buy it and 
I had the money in five days. They have been very successful and I, myself, 
think that agriculture is a good risk in that country. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: I did not intend to say anything today; but I think we will 
all have to admit the reason the government is in the lending field is because 
of the insecurity which there has been in agriculture. It is just impossible for 
a farmer to go to anyone and obtain a mortgage. I think’ that is borne out by 
the fact that we are issuing longer term loans, thirty years, and some are 
asking for forty years. There is not very much incentive for anyone going into 
the farming business when he has to take thirty or forty years to pay off a 
large debt. 

I know a chap who bought a farm for $8,400, but when he came to get a 
loan, the 65 per cent of the earning power brought the loan down to around | 
$5,000. It was not enough to do anything with, with the result that his father 
had to put up his own farm as security. It was lucky that his father was there. 
A man cannot go out and start up without the backing of someone else. 

Mr. THomMas: May I make the request that this fundamental question be 
dealt with in this report when it is prepared; that is, the reason why it is 
necessary for the government to get into the farm credit picture. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think this committee that is set up will be able to deal 
with that. 

Mr. Kinpt: There is one additional point. I have not had answers to either 
of the two questions which I have asked and the answers are extremely im- 
portant. There was first, the question of putting the Department of Agriculture 
back together and the question as to why this Canadian Farm Loan Act is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Finance. The second question is:, what steps 
are being taken to bring before the government an adequate farm loan act? 

We are asked here, in this bill, to increase the loaning power or to increase 
the funds for the Canadian Farm Loan Act. Will I have to bring this up on the 
floor of the house? 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe that would be a question of policy. I see that the 
minister stated in the house on July 16 that the government is making a 
comprehensive study along that line. I am sure, Mr. Kindt, if you ask the 
Minister of Finance and the Minister of Agriculture personally that they would 
give you the answer. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 
The enacting clause agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the title carry? 
Agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall I report the bill without amendment? 
Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: I thank you, gentlemen, and also on your behalf I wish to 


thank the witnesses, Mr. Chester, Doctor Booth and Mr. Turner and also the 
officials who are here today. We thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS | 


Monpay, August 4, 1958. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.35 a.m.: 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Brunsden, Cadieu, Campbell (Lambton- 
Kent), Doucett, Forbes, Gour, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Gundlock, 
McBain, Milligan, Montgomery, Morissette, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, Noble, 
Phillips, Pugh, Rapp, Ricard, Smith (Lincoln), Southam, Stanton, Thomas, 
and Tucker. (27). 


In attendance: Honourable Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. McNamara, Chief Com- 
missioner; W. E. Robertson, Commissioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller and 
D. H. Treleaven, Secretary. 


On motion of Mr. Montgomery, seconded by Mr. Tucker, 


Resolved,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence in relation to the Annual 
Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year ending July 31, 1957 
and the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 1957. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. McNamara and the Committee proceeded 
to the consideration of the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop 


Year 1956-57. 


— 


Part I of the Board’s Report was read and questions were answered by 
Messrs. Churchill, McNamara, Robertson and Treleaven. 


The following sections of Part I of the Report were approved: 
1. General Comment—Crop Year 1956-57 
2. Canadian Crop Development and Supplies 
3. Legislation 
4. Transportation 
5. Delivery Quotas 
6. Shipping Policy 
7. Handling Agreement 
8. 1956-57 Pool’ Account—Wheat 
9. 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats 
10. 1956-57 Pool Account—Barley 
11. Payment Division 
12. Legal Department 
13. Staff and officers 
14. Advisory Committee. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization resumed at 3.45 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Brunsden, Cadieu, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Gour, 
Gundlock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Milligan, Montgomery, Moris- 
sette, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, 
and Thomas. (21) | 


In attendance: From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. McNamara, 
Chief Commissioner; W. E. Robertson, Commissioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller 
and D. H. Treleaven, Secretary. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Supplementary 
Report of the Canadian Wheat Board on the 1956-57 Pool Accounts—Wheat, 
Oats and Barley. 


The following Sections of the Supplementary Report were approved: 
1. Receipts and disposition—1956-57 Pool Account—-Wheat 
2. 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat 
3. Implementing the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act 
4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 
5. Comments on the 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat. 
The Committee recessed from 4.25 p.m. until 5.10 p.m. to attend a vote in 


the House. The division bells having sounded a second time, at 5.10 p.m., the 
Chairman adjourned the meeting until 9.30 a.m. Tuesday, August 5. 


M. Slack, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Monpay, August 4, 1958, 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we have a quorum now. We will 
come to order. We are fortunate in having the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Board of Grain Commissioners here this morning. We do not know how long 
this study will last. However, I believe we will require a motion for the 
printing of copies. I would suggest 250 in French and 750 in English. Would 
that be satisfactory? Will somebody give me a motion to print the copies? 

Moved by Mr. Montgomery and seconded by Mr. Tucker, 

That the committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies in 
French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence in relation to the 
annual report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year ending 
July 31, 1957, and the report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
1957. ) 


All in favour? 
Contrary? 
Motion agreed to. 


Gentlemen, we have in attendance this morning the members of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, Mr. McNamara, the chief commissioner, Mr. Robertson, 
commissioner, Mr. Earl, comptroller; Mr. Treleaven, secretary. 

I believe we will, according to the procedure of our other standing commit- 
tees, take the report of the Canadian Wheat Board paragraph by paragraph 
and when I call part 1, I think it would be appropriate for us to call on Mr. 
McNamara for his report. So without further comment I will call on Mr. Mc- 
Namara for the report regarding the Canadian Wheat Board. Mr. McNamara 
is known to most of you western members. 


Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board) called: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, gentlemen, first of all I want to say how 
pleased I am to have this opportunity of being here with my colleagues to 
present to and discuss with you the report and activities of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. I am sorry one of our officials, Mr. Riddel, the assistant chief commis- 
sioner, is not here today. He is in England. He has been attending a meeting 
of the international wheat council and subsequent to that has been visiting 
some of our main markets in western Europe. . 

The new member of the board, Mr. Dallas, who comes with us in September 
1, is not present today but I expect he will be with us on future occasions. 

Now, gentlemen, may I introduce Mr. Earl Robertson, the other member 
of the board and my colleague, Mr. Treleaven, the secretary of our board and 
Mr. Gordon Earl, our comptroller. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are in your hands, but as you say, if the committee 
would like to go over this report paragraph by paragraph, I would suggest our 
secretary might read it and I will be available to make any comments or 
answer any questions you might like to put. 
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Mr. D. H. TRELEAVEN (Secretary, Canadian Wheat Board): 


PARTS 


1. General Comment—Crop Year 1956-57 

World wheat production in 1956-57 followed an unusual pattern. While 
world production was slightly larger than in the previous crop year, crop 
damage was sustained in normally deficit areas in Europe and elsewhere. The 
result was that, in a year of substantial wheat production, world trade in wheat 
reached record proportions. The principal factor in this situation was the 
severe crop damage experienced in western Europe in the winter of 1956. 
Winter killing of wheat crops was most severe in an area which included 
Belgium, France, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy and Yugoslvia. 

Wheat production in Asia followed the same pattern as in 1955. Moderate 
reductions in yields in India, Iran, Turkey and Japan were offset by increases 
in Iraq, Syria and Pakistan. North African wheat production was slightly larger 
than in the previous crop year. | 

- Wheat production in the four chief exporting countries increased moder- 
ately in 1956. A smaller wheat crop in Australia was not sufficient to offset 
production gains in Canada, the United States and Argentina. Canada harvested 
573 million bushels as compared with 494 million bushels in 1955. The United 
States wheat crop amounted to 997 million bushels as compared with 935 
million bushels in the previous year. In Argentina wheat production increased 
sharply to 261 million bushels as compared with 193 million bushels in 1955. 
Australia harvested a small crop of 135 million bushels as compared with 196 
million bushels in the previous crop year. ; 

Mainly because of increased imports of wheat by Western European 
countries and by India and Pakistan, international trade in wheat in 1956-57 
reached a record level of some 1,280 million bushels, an increase of about 240 
million bushels from the trade level of 1955-56. The sharp increase in world 
trade in wheat in 1956-57 was largely absorbed by the United States. Exports 
from the United States amounted to 549 million bushels as compared with 346 
million bushels in 1955-56. In exporting wheat and flour in this volume the 
United States accounted for about.43% of all wheat moving in international 
trade in 1956-57. The greater part of United States exports took place under 
the several forms of the United States disposal programme. Canadian exports 
of wheat (including flour) amounted to 263 million bushels as compared with 
309 million bushels in the previous crop year. By utilizing reserve stocks of 
wheat Australian exports increased to 129 million bushels as compared with 
102 million bushels in the previous crop year. Export from Argentina were 98 
million bushels as compared with 115 million bushels in the previous crop year. 

The dominant factor in international trade in wheat during 1956-57 was 
the United States disposal programme and the share of world trade in wheat 
which the United States secured as a result of this programme. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on paragraph 1 you would like to 
ask the witnesses? 


By Mr. Rapp: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, we have all the figures available for every country but 
Russia or countries behind the Iron Curtain. I know those figures are very 
hard to obtain but is there any knowledge of what amount they are exporting 
in wheat compared with other countries?—-A. Well, Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman said.it is very difficult to get statistics on production and activities 
in the Iron Curtain and eastern European countries. We have, however, visited 
them and we have some general knowledge of the movement of wheat that is — 
taking place. In this particular year, 1956-57, the U.S.S.R. supplied a substantial 
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quantity of wheat to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania and some 
of the Middle East countries. I do not know if we have the figure on that but 
I should estimate that the quantity that the U.S.S.R. supplied was in the 
neighbourhood of 600,000 or 700,000 tons into those particular markets. 


By Mr. Muir: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, there is an increase in world exports of 240 million 
bushels. To what do you attribute Canada’s drop in exports in that year 
from 309 down to 263?—-A. There were a number of factors as we state later 
in the report and the details are shown on page 11. The principal obstacle 
or the main source of competition that we were confronted with was the exten- 
sion of the United States activities in their various programs. That was the 
most serious obstacle in this particular crop year that is under discussion 
today but we have the details of their programs and the effect on our Cana- 
dian position outlined later, sir, on pages 11 and 12 and I Daan we might 
discuss it at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would ask the members of the committee to stick pre- 
cisely to the different paragraphs in question because there is no use in asking 
questions on paragraph 8 and 10 if the information is detailed in 14. 

Are there any other questions. If not, we will go on to paragraph 2. 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


2. Canadian Crop Development and Supplies 

Significant changes in the pattern of acreages in 1956 were reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following table shows estimates by 
the Bureau of acreages seeded to grains and flaxseed in the prairie provinces 
in 1956, along with comparative acreages for 1955: 


1956 1955 Percentages 
Acreage - Acreage Change 
(thousand acres) — 
WEEK. cla iaios kta mate eee 22,064 20,812 + 6.0 
APS a2. ees ee ane Bley 8,658 7,788 +11.2 
Pe es Ak hee a Re cans 8,181 9,638 —15.1 
OVEINGTTES, (ARE ain ieee CMR Coe Gla 452 707 —36.1 
eT ESCOC a te RR es Tu eplenel | irs i ¢ 3,010 1,809 -++66.4 
42,365 40,754 + 6.3 


The foregoing table shows moderate increases in acreages seeded to wheat 
and oats in 1956. A relatively sharp decline occurred in barley and rye 
acreages. The most significant change was in the acreage seeded to flaxseed. 
Flaxseed acreage in 1956 amounted to a record 3.0 million acres. 


Prairie seeding operations were delayed in the spring of 1956 as a result 
of cool, wet weather. With the exception of southern Alberta, very little seed- 
ing had been completed before mid-May. Toward the end of the month, 
however, the weather improved materially and the seeding of all grains 
was completed by the first week in June. 


The warmer weather experienced in late May and early June was accom- 
panied by high winds over most areas of the prairies which seriously depleted 
surface moisture. As a result, germination of late sown crops was poor 
and a serious drought condition began to develop by mid-June in Alberta and 
the western half of Saskatchewan. However, the drought was relieved by 
general heavy rains during the third week in June and from that time until 
the commencement of harvest all crops showed a steady improvement. 
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Harvesting was interrupted in early September by heavy rains but weather 
conditions turned favourable in late September and harvesting was virtually 
completed by mid-October. Yields harvested in 1956 were well above average 
in spite of the fact that grades of wheat were lowered by untimely frosts 
prior to maturity. The following table shows estimated grain production in 
the prairie provinces in 1956, along with comparative estimates for 1955: 


1956 1955 

(thousand bushels) 
IV PEGA B50) Shera rR ta He Ie SEI Sok 551,000 472,000 
O29 IUGR NET SDA Ye OB i) Toe 01.2 7c Oy al .... 400,000 290,000 
SAL LEN rt SC ae coe a WN OE Ces, 262,000 244,000 
A 7 ae Ra RAN Ae COR ORY ceBRly 8BN SS Uy a ORR 6,500 13,350 
PVR BOO (ci oe UR Wi Nauk) Gt aR ee or et” 34,100 19,450 
1,253,600 © 1,038,800 


The prairie provinces produced 551 million bushels of wheat in 1956 as 
compared with 472 million bushels in 1955. The total Canadian wheat pro- 
duction was 573 million bushels in 1956 as compared with 494 million bushels 
in 1955. Prairie oats production was estimated at 400 million bushels as com- 
pared with 290 million bushels in the previous year. Barley production, in 
spite of reduced acreage, was moderately higher than in 1955. 


In addition to quantities of grain available from the 1956 crop, total 
Canadian commercial supplies of wheat, oats and barley for the crop year 
1956-57 also included commercial carryover from the previous year (grain 
in country and terminal elevators, mills and in transit, but excluding stocks 
on farms). The following table indicates the inward commercial carryover 
of wheat, oats and barley in Canada as at August 1, 1956, with comparable 
figures for the corresponding date of previous years: 


August 1 August 1 August 1 


1956 1955 1954 
(million bushels) 
PTR d Boies voles BLAS Col, wlohe ici te Cae 375.4 398.9 386.8 
Geir eden). Oe UN ee aan ae 47.9 30.5 23.5 
POPU ry tat Maes WRN sac TR cet 60.5 49.2 49.1 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, any comments or questions on paragraph 
2? If not, we will proceed to paragraph 3. 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 
3. Legislation 

In 1957 Sections 23, 24 and 34 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were 
amended to extend the powers of the Boards to July 31, 1962. 

The Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim Financing Act was amended in 1957 
to provide for extension of the loaning provisions of the Act to June 1, 1958, 


and at the same time the maximum loan under the Act was increased from 
$1,500.00 to $3,000.00. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I think on the item ‘Legislation’, I am sure all mem- 
bers of the committee are anxious to see the Canadian Wheat Board in a 
position to do their best possible job. We all recognize the importance of the 
board and I would say for myself that I think it would be best if the board 
was at full strength all of the time. 
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As you know, there are five positions provided under the act and could 
you tell the committee whether or not all of these positions are now filled?— 
A. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Argue our act provides for up to five members at the 
discretion of the government but we have never had five members on the 
board. We operated for a number of years with three commissioners and 
about four years ago the government of the day ordered a fourth commis- 
Sioner. This year when my colleague, Mr. MclIvor, resigned he was replaced 
by Mr. Dallas so there are now four members of the board but there is 
provision in the act for the government if they so desire to appoint a fifth 
member. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it would be wiser if the board were 
brought up to full strength. I think when parliament passed the amended 
provision for five members rather than three, it was the intention of parlia- 
ment that there should be five members. Perhaps Mr. McNamara is not in 
a position to say since he has already said it is up to the government whether 


- any move should be made to fill the fifth position but with the minister here, 


I wonder if he would care to comment as to whether or not any thought has 
been given to bringing the board up to strength. 

Hon. Gordon CHURCHILL (Minister of Trade and Commerce): As Mr. 
McNamara said, the act states that the board may consist of up to five mem- 
bers. It does not specifically state that it must be five. As has been said even 
after that amendment was passed the intention was to keep the board at four 


- members, leaving one vacancy. That vacancy is there at the present time. 


I have given some thought to the matter and I am not in a position to 
state what will be done. There are advantages in having. five members 
perhaps but the board operated with success when it had three members and 
success when it had four and my understanding of the activities of the board 
is that with four members it finds that it can manage quite effectively. Never- 
theless, the other position is available if we feel that it is necessary to fill it. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, with the record wheat surplus in the United States it 
would seem to me through the increased crop competition in the crop year 
ahead and with the necessity of developing new markets—and I refer to 
the China. market—that without any details of the board’s operations I can 
see some advantage in having a member of the board available to visit such 
countries as China and other countries to meet the increased competition that 
I am sure is likely to arise from this huge carry-over in the United States. 

I realize members of the board have met such difficulties in the past 
but it would seem to me that with a fifth member it would be that much easier 
for the board to meet this kind of competition which will be available under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: The agsibtantt chief commissioner is now in Europe and 
after attending the international wheat conference will be visiting members of 
the trade in some of the countries of Europe. Last year two members of the 
board were in England and Europe during part of September and October. 
Later, during the winter and spring one member and the Executive assistant, 
with a representative from the flour milling industry, visited the West Indies 
and adjacent South American countries. Following that, Mr. Robertson made 
a visit to Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. So the board has been very 
active on the basis of four members and has found it quite possible to carry 
out its business from the main office in Winnipeg, and also have representatives 
make these trips. 

The plan for the coming crop year is to do that type of thing again with 
vigor, because we realize we are facing heavy competition in the world markets. — 
I was speaking to Mr. McNamara this morning in respect of a proposed trip of 
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two members of the wheat board to England and Europe in September and 
October this year the same as last year. It was a very productive trip last 
year. We also spoke about pressing on with our sales of wheat to China. As 
the hon. member for Assiniboia will realize, due to the fact that we started we 
are quite likely to carry on with a great deal of vigor. 

Mr. ARGUE: “We’’, meaning whom? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: The government and members of the wheat board. 

Just a year ago in July one of the first questions I asked the deputy 
minister of trade and commerce was what were the prospects of engaging in 
the sale of wheat with China. After communicating with the wheat board and 
our trade commissioner in Hong Kong, Mr. Forsyth Smith, he made that 
memorable visit to four cities in China as a result of which, and other activities, 
we did succeed in selling wheat to China. Having made that good start you 
can count on our carrying it on. 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, I think we all appreciate the comments of the 
minister and I am very pleased that he has been able to initiate certain action 
by the board and others which has resulted in increased sales of wheat, or 
which has resulted in sales of wheat to China. ; . 

Believing the minister to be an agressive and influential member of the 
cabinet and a man who has the ear of the Prime Minister, I would suggest to. 
him that he use his influence to get the Canadian government to recognize 
China and make it possible through recognition for his own efforts and those 
of the wheat board to be more productive, and also to increase general trade 
with China. I do not think there is anyone who has a knowledge of external 
affairs who would not say that trade is a matter which is made rather more 
difficult without diplomatic representation. 

I am sure the western producers are pleased at the start which has been 
made in building up the Chinese market for Canadian grain. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q@. While we are having this discussion on China, I would like to mention 
that the Alberta wheat pool, in what they call their wheat budget, had 
produced figures to the effect that China had produced one billion seven 
hundred million bushels and had an increase of 400 million in the last year. 
I wonder if these figures are relatively accurate?—A. It is really impossible 
to obtain a fair appraisal of those figures because, as in the case of all these 
eastern European and Communistic countries, they do not publish government 
statistics and it is very difficult correctly to appraise what they are doing in the 
grain business. 

However, from conversations we have had, not only with Mr. Forsyth 
Smith but with others interested in trade as well, many of whom have visited 
China, there is no doubt that wheat production in China has materially in- 
creased. While I doubt the accuracy of the figures quoted, I am satisfied that 
China is one of the largest wheat producers in the world; I would think she 
ranks third to the United States and Russia as far as wheat production is 
concerned. But there are over 600 million people to feed in China. I still 
believe there is a market for Canadian wheat of our quality in China, and an 
extended market for our wheat, and you can be sure, that as a board, we intend 
to pursue that market very, very vigorously. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. In making sales to China, does Mr. McNamara know whether any of 
the grain companies can handle the sales, or whether they have to be exciu- 
sively Canadian companies? I am sure you are aware of the discussions we 
have had in the House of Commons in respect of this particular aspect of the 
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grain business, and others.——A. I do not want to give any indication that I do 
not want to discuss these things, but we are slightly away from the 1956-1957 
report, and during that year we had no business with China. We are now ina 
new year. I would say that the Chinese business is done with the different 
companies. We have eighteen Western agents who are very active in trying 
to develop this business for us. 


This question was raised by the representative of the China Resources Co., 
Hong Kong; this is the agency of the Chinese government which so far the 
Chinese have used as their procurement agency. They have four representa- 
tives in Canada at the present time who are here for the purpose of trying to 
sell Chinese goods to Canada. They raised the question with us as to the 
agents of the board who would be dealing with them. We immediately 
approached all our agents and told them of the interest expressed by the 
Chinese, and I am pleased tc report that the great majority of the agents of 
the board, including international firms, have indicated that they are very 
anxious to deal with China. Some of the companies, for reasons of their own, 
‘have indicated that they are not offering wheat to China, but the majority of 
the substantial houses are interested in that business. 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 

_ Q. I have a question having to do with the situation which has developed 
in respect of the feed mills. Could you help me in this connection. I do not 
want to go past this item and not have an opportunity to raise this point.— 
A. This is a question which will come up fore discussion, and although it is 
not really in order at this time, we might as well deal with it. It raises the 
whole question of the administration of the Wheat Board Act. 


With regard to the feed mills, I would like to preface my remarks by 
saying that the feed mills in western Canada have faced a difficult problem, 
due to the over-all surplus of wheat which has been held back on the farms, 
and by the desire of some farmers to sacrifice a portion of that wheat at low 
prices to get a few extra dollars, which they certainly have needed. 


The problem was also complicated by the introduction of prepared feeds 
and formulae for more scientific feeding. This has created a problem for some 
of these feed mills who handle board grain. The board had a meeting with the 
feed mills-and endeavoured to work out with them a program, which they 
admit was very beneficial, authorizing farmers to deliver grain over the quota, 
in exchange for prepared feeds. The feed mills agreed this decision was quite 
helpful to them but they still found themselves confronted with competition 
from dealers, such as machine dealers and garage operators, who were prepared 
to take wheat from the farmers at sacrifice prices in exchange for commodities 
they were selling. They in turn were offering these feeds to feeders within 
the province, which is outside our control. It has created quite serious com- 
petition for the feed mills. The board met with them to see what further action 
we could take within the provisions of our act which would assist them. At 
that time they advised us that on advice of counsel they did not think our 
control over their establishments within the province was legal. They had 
ignored our quota regulations and we felt forced to institute action against them. 

That action is held up awaiting the decision of a case which is now before 
the Supreme Court, referred to as the Murphy case. The decision on that case 
will pretty well test the validity of our act. 


By MruPugh: 
Q. Is that a British Columbia case?—A. It is a case about a person named 
Murphy who wanted to ship one bag of oats and feed wheat to his own farm 
in British Columbia. 
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I might say, while we appreciate the position of the feed dealer, this 
situation causes some concern because I think it is most unfortunate when 
the producers in the west are in a position where, in order to market a few 


extra bushels of grain, they are forced to sell it at prices substantially below © 


our guaranteed initial price. It is not good, but the farmers are put in that 
position. 

However, as a board, and in view of the provisions of our act, I think 
it is our duty to see that the grain going into commercial consumption is 
marketed through the board in the interest of the producers. I do not think 
we should be attempting to stretch the provisions of our act to make it possible 
for people to take grain from producers who have to deliver it at distress 
prices. 

Fortunately, the situation in the west has improved, due to the marketings 
this year and the prospects of a smaller crop. I understand that now grain is 
not available at distress prices. My sympathy is with the producers and I 
would not like to see any action taken which would assist them, when they 
are so hard up, to dispose of grain at such low and distress prices when that 
grain could later be marketed to better advantage: 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 

Q. The situation is not one where the wheat board is competing with the 
feed mills. The feed mills are attempting to face competition from the 
appliance and implement dealers. My understanding is that the feed mills are 
not suggesting that wheat or grain be accepted at distress prices; they are 
quite prepared to pay the prices.—A. Under our act the feed mills have been 
designated as works for the general advantage of Canada and can buy grain 
only in accordance with our quota regulations. They would like to be free to 


deal outside the board, regardless of the quotas, in order to meet the prices — 


these television dealers and others are offering in payment for the grain. 
These garages and television dealers are not works for the general advantage 
of Canada, and we have no control over them, although the provinces them- 
selves have some legislation which is supposed to control that. It is up to the 
province to decide whether or not they want that control, and if so they 
should enforce it. Our control is only on the basis that they have been 
committing a breach of our quota regulations, and have been declared works 
for the general advantage of Canada. 


By Mr. Thomas: 

Q. On this question of feed grain, could Mr. McNamara tell us whether or 
not the board considers that the freight assistance on feed grain affects the 
operation in any way?—A. Yes. It is a fact that the consumer in eastern 
Canada, and British Columbia, represents one of our largest markets, not 
only for low-grade wheat but the most substantial markets for coarse grains, 
and we receive benefit from the freight assistance. It certainly helps us sell 
our feed grains in competition yak the supplies which may be imported from 
elsewhere. 


By Mr. Pugh: 

Q. Following on the question in respect of the Murphy case, I have a 
number of constituents with farms in Alberta who have tried to bring their 
own grain into British Columbia where they have poultry farms. They cannot 
bring it out there under the regulations. I am wondering if there could be 
something brought in which would permit the cattlemen and the poultrymen 


of British Columbia to get the grain at a price comparable to that at which . 


it is sold on the prairies. 
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I can quote you a number of examples where a man buys feed grain at 
$60 a ton laid down in the interior of British Columbia. In Alberta for stock 
feed the farmers pay somewhere in the neighbourhood of $20. That may be 
an extreme distress ceiling; it may be even $18 or it may run as high as $30. 
But in any event my point is this: we have a cattle or poultry industry where 
there is plenty of room for expansion, but our competition is too heavy in 
that we have to pay too much for our feed grain. I am wondering if the board 
would consider some manner of allowing feed grain to come into British 
Columbia, or elsewhere in Canada, for delivery to a cattleman or a poultryman, 


somewhere in the neighbourhood of $30 or $35 a ton? 


The reason behind this, of course, is that first of all we are a firmly 
established industry; there is plenty of room for growth and also we have such 
a tremendous surplus of the low-grade feed grains which could be utilized 
in this manner.—A. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that our solicitor is not 
here; he would be a little more competent than am I to deal with legal 
problems. I think the best answer is to refer you to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. We are incorporated to market grain in commercial channels to 
the best advantage of the producer. All the grain delivered in the provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba is pooled and it is our responsibility 
to merchandise that grain in the best interests of the producer, which I inter- 
pret as meaning to secure the best possible price for him. In so far as 
coarse grains are concerned, and some substantial proportion of low-grade 
wheat, the domestic market in Canada represents one of our largest outlets. 

The British Columbia market is very important. Ontario, Quebec and the 
maritime markets are also very important. 


In selling coarse grains, and feed wheat into these markets, we offer them 
at the same price that we offer them to any other buyer. We have only one 
price that we sell for. 

This competition you refer to within Alberta and British Columbia is again 
a case of excess stocks within Alberta, where the farmer has not been able to 
deliver, under the regulations of the Canadian Wheat Board, all his grain, and 
he is being encouraged to dispose of his stocks at depressed prices. 

You must keep in mind that in our operations we pay an initial payment 
price at the time of delivery, and as we make our sales, we make. sup- 
plementary, interim, and final payments. 

There is naturally a difference between the price as paid by us at the 
time of delivery and our selling price. 

These people in British Columbia are comparing the initial payment price 
which the producer receives with the buyer’s price. There must be a margin 
in that price. 

Q. That is quite true. I mentioned Alberta with respect to competition by 
our cattle men and poultry men. We have the same competition south of the line 
in the United States. 


I know you are trying to get rid of certain grades at one fixed price and 
you offer it to any producer at that price. But in view of the tremendous 


amount of low grade grain we have at the present time, it would seem only 


common sense that whether by one price or otherwise we try to place it in 
British Columbia in the hands of bona fide producers, and to forget the com- 
petition more or less, so that they may continue to exist as producers.—A. If 
we were to open up and allow the movement of grain across the border into 
the British Columbia market, we would deprive the pool generally of a very 
substantial market for coarse grains and low grade wheat at our regular price. 
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The same would apply in eastern Canada on the movement from Manitoba 
into Ontario, and our Quebec friends would say that they should get the 
advantage of it too. 

If the government in its wisdom wanted to do something in the way of a 
subsidy for the feeders in these provinces, they could encourage the use of 
western feed grains. But as a marketing agency, in the interests of the western 
producers, I am sure it would not be good business on our part to allow this 
grain to move across provincial borders, because you could not control its 
ultimate destination. 

As I have said, it would deprive the pools of a very substantial proportion 
of their normal market for western feed grain. 

We have the same situation across the international border in respect 
of many producers who reside close to the border and for whom it would be 
quite easy to go across. They think that that market should be reserved for 
them particularly. ) 

We sell to all markets, pooling the proceeds of those sales in a common 
pool. 

Q. This is a question which has come up in the house on many occasions, 
and it is one which is of great importance. There is no suggestion that anyone 
should go to Alberta and take part in what would not be considered a sale 
through the board to the detriment of the people in that Province.—A. We are 
doing that business every day. We are prepared to sell grain, and we do so. 
We are in this business with British Columbia. 

Q. The price at which you send it out is different from the price which 
could be paid for it in Alberta. There is quite a spread.—A. There is com- 
petition between companies in Alberta which are actively competing in the 
British Columbia market; the margin between our asking price, and the sale 
price is very, very narrow. . 

As you pointed out earlier, there is government freight assistance oF $5.50 
a ton which is allowed to cover the charges on that grain. 

I would not like to give the committee the impression that we are not 
sympathetic to the problem. This is something we have studied very thoroughly, 
and I appreciate the problem and the effect, not only from the point of view 
of British Columbia but that of Ontario and the east as well. 

I think it is a question of wrestling with these problems under the 
machinery as set up by parliament to merchandise the grain grown by pro- 
ducers in western Canada to their best advantage. 


Mr. PucH: My own constituency is concerned with fruit growing. They 
are selling to producers in British Columbia. As you know there is a great deal 
of excitement there, so they are not disinterested at the present time. | 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q@. I have two questions I would like to ask Mr. McNamara. et British 
Columbia is there not something being paid by way of freight assistance on 
feed grain going into British Columbia?—A. Yes; it is $5.50 a ton. 

Q. I think the movement of illegal wheat is detrimental to Canada as a 
whole. Yet you say that the wheat situation in the prairies has improved a 
great deal. I think this improvement can be credited to the movement of this 
so-called illegal wheat. In my opinion, it has gone a long way to improve the’ 
surplus wheat situation in western Canada.—A. You mean within Saskatche- 
wan, with respect to this distressed wheat, more has been used for feed because 
of the prices at which they sell it. 

Q@. That is true. In 1953 and 1954 there was a lot of No. 4 ar No. 5 wheat 
grown, and in the last few years particularly a lot of wheat has moved from 
Saskatchewan into Alberta. 
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You may say it is illegal, but I am glad to see that you have not reached 


.a final decision about it. I say it has done a lot of get rid of No. 4 and No. 5 


wheat which was a burden in the hands of the farmers. 
Many of them have sold it at depressed prices, but many of them have 
realized cash out of those sales which they probably could not have done 


- otherwise in the last couple of years operating through the wheat board. 


Moreover, dealers handled it and sold machinery and thereby kept a lot 


_ of machine agencies in business which in turn kept a lot of factories in eastern 


Canada in business to produce that machinery. So I say it was a benefit to 
Canada. 


By Mr. Gour: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. McNamara; I have been a member of this 
committee for 30 years, and in my opinion the wheat board has performed 
a first class job. . 

To begin with, I urge you not to let the matter get out of your hands in 
the way of improper marketing because it would do no good to anybody. I 
think you had better keep control of it. 

In my opinion, the people who sold their wheat cheaper did so because 
they thought that otherwise it would not be sold unless it was sold on the 
so-called ‘black market’. I would do it myself in order to improve the market 
for that feed wheat. 

I think that British Cuhinibia people could buy it if there was a greater 
subsidy given with respect to freight. That would help you to sell more of 
that feed wheat. 

Everybody should be served in the same way. But shy “black market” 
is no good to anybody. 

I am a dealer in implement machinery, and I paieve that if we should 
pay more to the farmer, it woud take away part of our profits, but the shipper 
would sell 50 per cent more. They know that we want to sell them tractors, 
but they have to pay more money in order to get them—not less, but more. 

I am very anxious on behalf of the people in the west, because we are 
concerned about them in the east. What is good for them in the west is good 
for us in the east. 

If you buy our machines, we will make more money and we will transfer 
part of our profits. Do not destroy that good wheat board job. As I have said, 
I have been a member of this committee for 30 years. I am a Canadian, not 
an easterner or a westerner, but a Canadian! 

I think that British Columbia should have the privilege of buying it. It 
does not do them any good if they cannot buy that grain. 

I represent the east and I am convinced that the wheat board has done 
a good job. I urge you to keep on with your regulations and not to let the 
“black market” get away with it. It is not good for anybody otherwise. I 
think that the government should pay more than the $3 subsidy they are 
paying now, and I think that would be good for everybody. 


By Mr. Hicks: 

Q. My question is along the same line as that of Mr. Pugh. 

Before I came down here today I received a letter from a gentleman out 
there who is growing a lot of poultry. He had some wheat in Saskatchewan 
for which he thought he might get a bootleg price of from 50 cents to 65 cents 
a bushel. But if that same wheat went out to him he would have to pay $50 
a ton which is about three times as much as he could sell his wheat for in 
Saskatchewan. He just could not see it. 
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Please do not think that I am opposed to the wheat board, but is there © 
not some way of getting the prices at a little more equal level for the feeders 
in Alberta and the feeders in British Columbia. After all, they are both living 
in Canada. 

It seems to me if that could be equalized, even a little bit, it would be 
most helpful. Some people say: “Ask the government to give a little higher 
freight bonus on it’. / 

I think the freight out there is from $6 to $7.10 a ton depending on where 
it is shipped from. I do not think we should ask the government for any 
higher freight bonuses on feed. 

Perhaps I might put it like this: here I am, a citizen living in British 
Columbia and I pay income tax. 

I happen to have a brother living in Manitoba who is a wheat grower. 
IT will be “darned” if he does not have more money than I have or ever expect 
to have. 

Why should my income tax be used to help him to grow wheat? 

For that reason I cannot see why the government should be asked to 
pay a commercial bonus on the freight of wheat going to the coast or going to 
the east? 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. If more bonus is paid on the freight, I would suggest that the only 
result would be a reduction to the person buying the wheat rather than an 
increase in the price, even if it be to your brother. I am glad to learn that 
he is in good financial shape. If so, he is in a minority, or a very small 
minority. ° 

One of the reasons for an increase in the price is caused by an increase in 
the freight. I take it that is general. I would be very satisfied to make it 
possible for the feeder to buy at a price more comparable to the price paid to 
the producer. 

I would like to ask the witness what is the margin between what is paid to 
the producer on the prairies and what the feeder has to pay in British Columbia 
and Ontario? What is the operating margin of the Canadian Wheat Board?— 
A. In certain cases it is very small. I would remind the committee that in 
our over-all oats pool operation last year, we incurred a deficit of around $2 
million. 

In other words, the difference between the prices paid to producers, and the 
prices at which we dispose of this grain—after deducting operating costs—we 
think is very small. | 

Q@. What is the operating cost per bushel of the Canadian Wheat Board? 
There is a belief that the wheat board costs somebody a lot of money over the 
years every year, and I think it would be wise to have it explained, because 
when people hear about the administration costs, they are very pleasantly 
surprised. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we any questions under administration? 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q@. I am talking about the difference between British Galumbin and the 
prairies.—A. We will deal with that in our financial report. 
Our administration costs are around 8 cents per bushel, which is not iors: 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 
Q@. In southern Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan a very lucrative - 
practice has grown up over the years with respect to seed cleaning. 
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It has been their practice to buy screenings from the farmers. They are good 
screenings, some of them, and for that reason the proportion that is good wheat 


4 has run into this difficulty. In some cases they go into lower grades of wheat. 


My point is this: the seed cleaning establishments have been able to export 
those screenings. In my particular area, however, this business was shut off 


‘In some cases because they found that the wheat would go into one or two 


of the lower grades. 
I wonder if we are getting rid of this grain to a market which probably 


- would not be picking up anything else? Is there any reason why this partic- 


ular business should be shut off?—-A. This is just another means of cir- 
cumventing Board Control. What happened in the case referred to was this: 
the screenings gradually became better and better; they were more like feed 
wheat, No. 4 and No. 5 wheat. 

Under our act, anything which is designated as a commercial grade of wheat 
under the Canada grain act must be delivered to us. 

We found that they were “sweetening” them up more and more and that a 
lot of grain was moving out and was being sold in competition with us. 

We have a substantial business in feed grain with the United States at our 
price. We always try to get the best price. But if we allow somebody else to 
move in No. 5 or No. 6 wheat and offer it at a price below us, the effect is to, 
upset the price for a great volume of our wheat. In other words, we start to 
compete against ourselves. ; 

In so far as the general surplus position of feed grains, oats, and barley is 
concerned, it has been referred to as an abnormally heavy stock, but I would 
say we are out of the woods in that regard, and that the surplus position in so 
far as oats and barley is concerned, is over for the time being at least. But I 
will not say, that in future crop years, we are not again going to encounter 
difficulties in this regard. 


By Mr. Pugh: 

Q@. There is only one point on which I am not clear: the feeder business is 
a legitimate one, and I am not suggesting that it is a good idea for it to rely 
solely on the ‘black market’. 

As I understand it, under the act there is full provision made for the feeder 
business within this area. That has nothing to do with the ‘black market’. It 
is simply extending the actual movements to poultry men in British Columbia 
on a legitimate basis. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that. 


By Mr. Milligan: 
Q. This is a controversial subject. I am a feeder in Ontario. I would like 


to get cheap grain as well as anybody else, and if there was an opportunity, I 


would be in the ‘black market” if I could. 

But I think we have an orderly marketing process under the wheat board, 
and I think we ought to maintain it. 

Just as soon as you leave any openings, you will spoil the operations of 
the wheat board because, if you permit people to buy outside the wheat board 
policy in the market, you thereby reduce the price of grain to the western 
farmer. 

I think we want to maintain that price, but if we could buy our grain 
cheaper, we might produce more. What are we going to do with what we 
produce? We produce so much that we have difficulty in getting rid of it. 

I think it would be very detrimental, not only to those in the east but in 
British Columbia as well and to the western provinces if we allowed inter- 
provincial trading in any grain outside the wheat board. 
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Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Chairman, this whole thing has got away from the 
question I originally asked. My concern was with the feed mills. I was not 
concerned with the inter-provincial situation in that respect. My concern is 
with the feed mills within the province who have to compete with appliance 
dealers, implement dealers, etc. These people have tremendous investments in 
equipment and buildings and they find themselves standing there idle while the 
implement dealers are doing all the business in grain. It is that situation I 
should like something done about. 


Mr. THomMAs: Mr. Chairman, there is one point that has not been sufficiently 
stressed here, I feel, and that is the position of the grain producer in eastern 
Canada. Now, we Hindebstand that the Wheat Board are set up primarily to 
promote the interest of and to obtain good prices for the western grain producers; 
but I think we farmers—maybe this is wandering a bit but it is right on this 
point of freight subsidy and other arrangements, inter-provincial trade etc.—we 
farmers, if we are going to be prosperous must stick together, and we should 
stop attempting to feed one off the other. Whenever a livestock feeder is able 
to buy feed at less than a fair price he is helping depress the whole industry of 
agriculture. The price of a finished steer or the price of a turkey or the price of 
a dozen eggs or a pound of butter should reflect a fair price for all the ingredients 
that go into that end product. 

Now, if the farmers themselves are going to try to undercut each other and 
beat down the prices of those ingredients which go into the end product we are 
not doing very much for agriculture. And in connection with the freight subsidy 
to Ontario, there are large quantities of grain produced especially in south- 
western Ontario. The present freight subsidy on grain into southwestern Ontario 
reduces the price of wheat thereby 15 cents a bushel, the price of oats by eight 
and a half cents, the price of barley by 12 cents; the price of corn, since it is in 
direct competition with barley, must be reduced by a price of about 14 cents per 
bushel. . 

Now, before we start talking larger freight subsidies on feed grain maybe 
“we should give some consideration to action which might be taken to com- 
pensate the grain producers in certain areas of the east for the loss which they 
are sustaining for the benefit of the livestock producers. If we are going 
to have a prosperous agriculture we must look at the whole picture, not at 
just a few sectional interests. 


By Mr. Milligan: 

Q. Could I ask a question? Could I ask Mr. McNamara does he feel if 
we do not have freight subsidies would we be able to get the same price for 
feed grain in British Columbia and eastern Canada that we are getting today? 
—A.I do not know whether I am competent to give an opinion on that, sir. 
I have always regarded that the freight subsidy was beneficial to the feeder 
and I had the distinct feeling that it has helped us in marketing grain in the 
domestic market. But whether we could sell as much or whether as much 
western grain would be used in Eastern Canada, I do not know. My opinion 
personally is that it is helpful. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. I would like to ask just one more question on these seed cleaning 
arrangements. I understand from Mr. McNamara that providing these screen- 
ings fall within the proper category, that is, if they are not in any of the 
commercial grades, they may be shipped freely?—A. If they do not market 
a commercial grade, they are permitted to be exported as Screen ives. 
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By Mr. Nasserden: 

Mr. Chairman, most of these implement dealers and garage men in Sas- 
katchewan and elsewhere who take grain in trade, are doing quite a service 
to the farmer during the last few years. Some of them have been cutting 
down the price of the grain they take in, but most of them do not cut the 
price because they list their machines at the full sales price and the difference 
is made up in the commission that they get. I know that according to my 
information that it is not a very great proportion of the total grain produced 
in a province such as Saskatchewan. I was wondering in a year like this 
where we may have several points or an over-all picture where the delivery 
is going to be a little easier than it has been, if there is not some way of 
cleaning up these stocks which are on their hands. We might say they have 
no business to take this grain, but we know they have benefited a lot of 
farmers at a time when they needed new machinery, and that. They are not 
shysters; they are good dependable implement dealers who have financed the 
holding of this grain; and for that reason I think something should be done 
to get these stocks out of their hands if there are means for doing so on 
a legitimate basis, instead of a basis that they have sometimes had to resort 
to, I imagine, in the last couple of years.—A. I think, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the answer to that is that up until now the storage position has been 
such that we have felt that the available space should be utilized by the 
producers themselves to deliver their grain within the regulation quotas. We 
have not yet had available space at any number of points that would allow 
us to give consideration to making arrangements to take those stocks which 
have come originally from the producer, but are in the dealers’ hands. 

As you know, there is provision in our act to take these stocks in at the 
initial payment price only, and the dealer will not be able to benefit from any 
future payments we may make on; but what the new year will bring, we 
do not know. It will depend on the final out-turn of our crop this year, and 
there may be some question of whether or not we will be in a position to 
accommodate other deliveries. I think we should aim at taking the grain 
off the farms, and we would like to see all the farm surplus in commercial 
positions where it is readily available. I would think our policy this year 
will be again directed to trying to take the grain from the producers them- 
selves, but if we have, surplus space over and above that, then we will want 
to consider taking grain from others than producers. We do not want wheat 
going bad. We want to be able to sell it to the consuming public; but I think 
we are getting a long way from the 1956-57 report. 

Q. Would the implement dealer sell it on a permit book?—-A. No; to market 
this wheat he cannot use any permit book. If he has brought it outright, 
the farmer is no longer entitled to deliver it on a permit book. We would 
have to issue him a special permit to enable him to ship it, and in issuing 
that special permit we would only pay at the initial price. Any surplus would 
go into the pool for the benefit of all producers. 

Q. But you would give them a special permit to do that?—A. We have 
not in recent years. We have been confining deliveries to actual producers, plus 
estates, and operations of that kind. We have not yet authorized delivery 
privileges other than the quotas for the producers themselves. 

Q. If one farmer lets another farmer use his permit book he is liable to 
prosecution, is he not?—A. If we found that that existed we would prosecute. 

Q. What about the implement dealer who has access to a permit book and 
therefore who can deliver as the act will allow? 
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The quota this year was six or seven bushels; but say a certain farmer has 
only four bushels to ship on the quota he could then give the implement 
dealer his permit book and he could ship it as his own. I know that is illegal.— 
A. Yes. 

Q. I welcome the statement you have just made, that you are going to 
think about it if there is a possibility of doing something, because I know 
some of these dealers can really use that money at the present time. 

: The other question I have is, what are the qualifications required to secure 
a permit book?—-A. I wonder if I can have my colleague, Mr. Robertson, deal 
with this—get him into this arena. 


Mr. W. E. RoBERTSON (Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): Mr, Chairman 
and gentlemen, to obtain a permit book a man must be operating a farm; that 
is, he is a tenant operating a farm or he is an owner of a farm operating a 
farm. He applies for a permit book, If he is a tenant, he is the operator and 
the producer as far as our act is concerned. But interested people in that land 
and in that crop are entitled to have their name shown under the suffix of the 
permit book. So that the landlord, for sake of argument,—is entitled to his 
share of each quota, along with the tenant. For instance, if the quota was 300 
acres, a one bushel quota would be 300 bushels and under the permit book, 
if the landlord has a one-third interest,—the landlord would get 100 bushels 
and the tenant 200 bushels out of that quota. But the man who is operating 
the land is the man who takes out the permit book. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What I was getting at is, anumber of people have contacted 
me, say, where a son is staying at home with the parents and the son is 30 
or 40 years of age and farming for 10 or more years. Yet the Wheat Board 
refuses him a permit book because he uses the same machinery as the father. 
It is a ridiculous situation. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: That is one of the difficult and contentious problems we 
have in dealing with the issuance of permit books, Under our act it says 
a permit book shall be issued to one or more farms operated as a unit. Now 
then, you get down to the very difficult question of determining what is a 


unit. We have had some trouble over that. We have had more trouble over ~ 


that than we have had selling wheat. Anyway, we have tried to get down to a 
definition of what comprises a unit. 

The first thing is that here is a father and a son who are operators. We 
will say we have determined they are operating as a unit. That would mean 
principally they could exchange machinery. We would not.look at that too 
seriously; but are they operating as one bank account, are they intermingling 
their grain, are they storing their grain in common granaries, do Be pay 
taxes as a unit? 

Now, if they come under that general qualification, they are a unit and 
they are only entitled to one permit book; but on the other hand if the son 
has his land rented or purchased and the father is operating his farm they may 
be exchanging machinery. One owns some machinery and the other some 
other machinery; they might exchange a combine or tractors between them- 
selves. We would not consider that as a detriment to their being considered 
separate units. 

We get questionnaires completed by the producers, and to finally reach 
a decision on it is most difficult; but we have tried our best to be fair on it. 


At the same time we know that there have been a lot of people who have 


chiselled on us; but you cannot prove it. That is just one of those things that you 


can only be efficient on up to a point,—not nearly as efficient as you would — , 


to be. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But when a young man becomes 30 or 40 years of age 


and is farming, even if he is on the same farm for as long a period, he is not 
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a chiseller when he asks for a permit and you refuse. You have refused many 
of them in my constituency and I cannot see your reason. They are not 
chisellers; because if he was doing any other job, even if he was at home and 
everything else, he would still be considered as securing a separate income. 

Mr. Ropertson: If he is renting the farm from his father, and is the 
- operator he is entitled to a permit; or if he is living on his father’s farm and 
is renting other land in his own name, he may be entitled to a permit book. 


There is a 300 bushel quota difference, and it may mean a difference of a 


special quota for malting barley. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In cases like that in my constituency malting barley is 
not a problem because they do not grow much in those cases of which I know. 
It is so ridiculous, the action of the board in regard to refusing these permit 
books that it is not even funny. 


Mr. RosBeRTSON: Well, just from the statement you made of the son running 
another farm a mile or half a mile away and he is living at home the situation 
is; if he is operating the farm separately, storing his grain separately even 
though he may be using some of the father’s machinery, as long as he is 
a separate unit by himself, I am surprised to hear you say that he has been 
refused. I think there is some other circumstance that neither one of us is 
aware of. That often comes out of these questionnaires. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I did a lot of inquiring about it because these people were 
getting after me about it and I thought they were entitled to it. I know others 
who operate farms under the same circumstances and there were no questions 
asked. They have a permit book; whereas I have run into half a dozen in a 
close area. 


Mr. Rosertson: The best thing I can suggest to you if you have some cases 
like that, is to write to the board in Winnipeg. We would be very glad to look 
into them, because we have files and information on these cases that come 
up. There are so many different circumstances I am sure we could never 
explain them all in one short session. If you would care to do that, we would 
be glad to look into it. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. Mr. ‘Chairman, I would like to ask a question on permit books. Could 

you explain how you handle permit books to the Hutterite colonies?—A. Yes, 
a Hutterite colony is a unit and they get one permit book. There is the problem 
of a Hutterite colony and also that of the cooperative farm. 
Q. I am just speaking of a Hutterite colony.—A. They both come under the 
same ruling. They are established as a unit and we have used the same formula 
with both those types. I think if there is over four or five families in the unit, 
we have granted additional unit quotas for the number in excess of that 
minimum of four or five families. The Hutterite permits have been calculated 
on an acreage basis. There is an acreage control comes in there. I cannot give 
you from memory the exact figures, but there have been extra units issued 
in some cases where in the Borad’s opinion there is an element of unfairness 
because the unit comprised a very large acreage. 

Q. Do you do that to a single producer on an acreage basis?—-A. No. 

Q. Why should not that acreage basis apply to a single producer as well as 
to a colony?—-A. Well, of course, if there is only a single person and he has 
5,000 acres for sake of argument, it might be equal to a Hutterite colony; 
but he is still one person so we have to draw a line somewhere. 

Q. You tie the two together.—A. You have to draw an arbitrary line on 
these things. Otherwise, you would not have any control. 
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Q. Well, it hardly seems fair to draw a line for one and not the other. If 
you are going to use acreage as a basis——A. We have had complaints on it, 
and whatever view it is, you take away from one and you give something to 
another. There is only so much grain can be marketed this past year. Now, if 
we let one man market more grain, someone else is going to market less. 

Q. If you let the single man do so, you would get it back in income tax. 
You do not from the Hutterites—A. That is out of our jurisdiction. 


Mr. ARGUE: The complaint we have heard in Rosthern is that you do not 
give these men Mr. Nasserden was talking about a permit book. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I was not referring to the Hutterites. 


By Mr. Argue: 


@. Is not the argument that you take all the acreage together and call it 
one unit, no matter how many are working on it? You have the two policies 
and as between those two policies the Canadian Wheat Board is trying to draw 
a line?—A. We have to draw a line. It may be arbitrarily once in a while, but 
we have to stop some place; otherwise, there would be no way of controlling 
things to the benefit of the producer. 


Mr. GunpDLock: Is it true you sometimes issue four permit books to each 
colony because the number varies? 


Mr. RoBERTSON: No, it is a special permit under the unit quota. There is a 
special authorization for the unit quota with an acreage limitation, but it is 
still one permit book because it is one unit. You cannot distinguish one person’s 
ownership of grain as compared with another person’s. within the group. It is 
all intermingled, and for that reason, under our act, it becomes a unit. It is 
an intermingling and you cannot separate ownership; it is common ownership. 
That is where the difficulty arises. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we go on to paragraph 4? 

4. Transportation : 

On August 1, 1956 country and terminal elevator capacity was well filled 
with stocks of all grains on this date amounting to 492 million bushels. Broadly 
speaking, it was the task of transportation agencies to move grain to forward 
positions as space was made available through domestic and export demand. 
In 1956-57 the Board continued to assume responsibility for the allocation 
of shipping orders as between handling companies. Throughout the crop year 
the Board maintained adequate shipping orders in the hands of elevator com- 
panies in order to facilitate railway operations. The various transportation 
movements were accomplished without major difficulties excepting for the 
period of a strike on Canadian Pacific Railway lines in January, 1957. 

The following table shows primary receipts from producers and principal 
movements of western grain in 1956-57 as compared with those of the previous 
crop year: 

1956-57 1955-56 
(million bushels) 


Primary receipts’ from ‘producers. Wiin). vie sie eA 585 567 
Shipments from country elevators and platform 

TOSCINGS 25S vas he td oe ne are tr els eke ances 560 540 
Receipts at. Pacific Coastyports ei csiy is, aie, bs oie Ws 141 118 
Receipts at Fort William/Port Arthur .......... S ppg 334 
Shipments from Fort William/Port Arthur (lake 

BNO Pail) sa. ae ee eee SORES io Re a a ee Jon 348 


Receipts from producers in 1956-57 were 585 million bushels as compared 
with 567 million bushels in the previous crop year. As shown in the above — 
table all major movements of grain in 1956-57 exceeded the volume of 1955-56 — 
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with the exception of shipments from the Lakehead to eastern destinations. 
Shipments from the Lakéhead reflected a smaller export movement of grain 
through eastern ports in the 1956-57 shipping season. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation for the co-operation received 
from the railways, the lake boat operators and the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada in carrying out and facilitating a large grain shipping 
programme during the crop year under review. 


By Mr. Rapp: | 

Q. Mr. Chairman, on the transportation here; are there more shipping 
orders going out to the Canadian National stations than to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In my constituency it is not so apparent this year because 
we did have six and seven bushels out there; but in 1955-56 all those shipping 
points on the Canadian Pacific Railway were at least one or two bushel quotas 


lower than on the Canadian National points. I would like to have you explain 
why it was done in this way.—A. The answer is no, there are not more 


shipping orders going to the C.N.R. than to the C.P.R. We see that all shipping 
points have enough orders on hand to bring the quota up to the desired level 
whether it is a C.P.R. or C.N.R. station. It is true that many shipping points 
the movement and the placing of cars throughout the season has not been 
as perfect as I would like to see it. 

However, I do think it is only fair for me to state to this committee that 
during the crop year under review and during the current crop year we have 
had excellent cooperation from both railways. There is no doubt that they are 
going all out to help the producers and the board. I can only report excellent 
cooperation on the part of the railways, Lake shippers and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. The grain movement this year has been most satisfactory, with 
a few minor exceptions. They have done a better job of placing cars for us 
than, I think, they have ever done before. 

Q. That was only for 1957, and 1958. In 1956 it was definitely not so 
because I know that many of these C.P.R. stations were on a unit quota basis 
whereas others on the C.N. perhaps had a two bushel quota above. Really, it 
was a hardship for these producers because a bushel or so means quite a bit of 
income, especially in the fall. I would like to see that this is not repeated.— 
A. I appreciate that. There is one factor which enters into this in Saskatche- 
wan; that is the Churchill movement. Last year we had 16 million bushels 
shipped out of Churchill and this year it will be better. That movement is 
confined to the C.N.R. It does open up space in northern Saskatchewan quicker 
than the C.P.R. is able to provide space in southern Saskatchewan which is 
dependent on the Fort William movement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further comments on paragraph 5? 
Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


5. Delivery Quotas 
On July 27, 1956 the Board announced the basis of the delivery quota 


| policy for 1956-57. Effective on August 1, 1956 an initial quota consisting of 


100 units of grain was established; each unit consisting of 3 bushels of wheat, 
or 5 bushels of barley, or 5 bushels of rye, or 8 bushels of oats, or any combina- 
tion of these grains amounting to 100 units. At the same time the Board 
announced that the initial quota would be followed by general quotas based 
upon each producer’s specified acreage. 

A new feature of the delivery quota policy for 1956-57 was the inclusion 
of delivery quotas applicable to Durum Wheat and flaxseed. These quotas were 
established at 5 bushels per seeded acre effective on August 1, 1956. On 
October 19, 1956 the delivery quota on Durum Wheat was increased to 8 
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bushels per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 300 bushels. On January 
25, 1957 the Durum Wheat quota was increased to 12 bushels per seeded acre, 
with a minimum delivery of 400 bushels. This was followed by an increase to 
15 bushels per seeded acre June 14, 1957, with a minimum delivery of 500 
bushels. This quota remained in effect for the balance of the crop year. 

In the case of flaxseed, the delivery quota was increased to 8 bushels per 
seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 300 bushels effective October 19, 1956. 
On November 30, 1956 and January 25, 1957 the flaxseed quota was increased 
to 11 bushels and 15 bushels per seeded acre, respectively; a minimum delivery 
of 300 bushels applying. On March 22, 1957 flaxseed was aplagre on an open 
quota basis. 

The quota policy for 1956-57 included the customary provision for the 
over-quota delivery of one carlot of Malting, Pot or Pearling Barley on the 
basis of a sample accepted by the Board and for which the producer was paid 
a premium. On March 8, 1957 this provision was extended to a second carlot 
of selected barley of a Two-Row variety for shipment to the west coast. 

On November 30, 1956 a supplementary quota of 3 bushels per acre was 
established for barley effective in Manitoba and Saskatchewan only. This 
supplementary quota included provision for a minimum delivery of 150 bushels, 
The minimum provision of this supplementary quota was extended to producers 
having surplus barley but having no barley acreage in 1956. On April 5, 1957 
the foregoing supplementary quota was increased to 6 bushels per seeded acre. 

On August 21, 1956 the Board established a supplementary quota of 5 
bushels per seeded acre applicable to Soft White Spring Wheat, where such 
wheat had been produced under contract. On October 18, 1956 Alberta Red 
Winters, Alberta Winters and Soft White Springs were placed on an open 
quota basis. 

By the end of August, 1956 the Board was in a position to commence 
general delivery quotas. These quotas were advanced as rapidly as elevator 
space at individual delivery points permitted. The following table shows the 
delivery quota position for the designated area, at the end of quarterly periods, 
during the crop year 1956-57: 


October 31 January 31 April30 July 31 


1956 pelea 1957 1957 
Thttia Guta irae hae as 897 — a — 
1 bus. per specified acre .. 693 81 — — 
2 bus. per specified acre .. 348 1,008 63 — 
3 bus. per specified acre .. 123 685 853 — 
4 bus. per specified acre .. — 278 534 a 
5 bus. per specified acre ... — 26 996 448 
6 bus. per specified acre .. — — an 1,602 


By July 31, 1957 there was less variation in local delivery quotas than 


had existed at the end of immediately preceding crop years. The fact that — 


there was some variation was due, in the main, to the policy of the Board of 
giving prior consideration to the shipping of grains and grades of grain required 
for the market. . 

Under delivery quotas established in 1956-57 HE PY so delivered 585 
‘million bushels of grain and flaxseed as compared with 567 million bushels 
during the preceding crop year. 


PROVISION FOR SEED GRAIN 


The Board’s policy to encourage the use of good seed by producers was 
continued through the crop year, with special provision being made to assist 
producers in acquiring registered, certified and commercial seed. 


> 
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By Mr. Argue: 
Q. I would like to ask a question on the unit quota. I think that one of 


the purposes of the unit quota is to provide a little greater equality as between 


various units when it comes to marketing grain. At least initially the people 
who farm the best or high priced land and the land with the heaviest amount 
of taxes rather feel that the general acreage quota makes it more difficult for 
them as compared to farmers on lighter soil because the volume allowed by the 
acre is the same. 


Farmers who farm on land of a low value, with a lower cost and a lower 


_ tax, and probably in an area where it is easier to raise cattle, feel they have 


a direct advantage. Most of them are in the less valuable land areas. The 
suggestion was made to me, and the people concerned say they are taking 
it through their municipal association, is that the wheat board should provide 
a secondary unit which would be equivalent to the taxes paid in one year 
on the land, taxes for shall we say school and municipal purposes. They say that 
if a farmer farming a high-priced quarter of land with high taxes could deliver 
sufficient grain to pay his taxes it would take part of the sting out of the 
fact that the gross income from the more expensive income land is at present 
at the same gross income as a farmer who farms less valuable land. Has that 
suggestion every been brought to the attention of the board or has that matter 
ever been considered by the board?—-A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this 
question of the unit quota as compared to acreage, and one or true supple- 
mentary quotas, has received a great deal of attention. This was a matter which 
was discussed at a very recent meeting of our advisory committee. The matter 
was gone into very fully and the consensus of advice was that we should 
continue the unit quota on the basis of the last few years. It is true that we 
receive suggestions from people to the effect that our unit quota is not quite 
fair to them because it provides for equal delivery opportunities regardless 
of the size of the farm, for the first hundred million bushels to be marketed. 


The large operators are inclined to feel that, over a five year period, the 


small producer has received a greater benefit, under the unit quota to the 
extent of one or two more bushels per acre. 

Our reaction is that the unit quota is generally accepted as being fair and 
equitable under these ‘conditions. Frankly we have not considered a unit 
quota which could be used for the purpose of paying taxes. I suggest we are 
supposed to be a marketing board and should not be asked to be a collector - 
of taxes for the municipalities and have to try to average up the incomes for 
the producers. 

As Mr. Robertson said, the unit quota takes up more time than our major 
operation of selling wheat. Our job is to give all farmers an opportunity to 
deliver as much grain as fast as space can be made available for it. I would 
hate to see our field extended too far, although I do understand some of the 
problems which these producers are up against. 

Q. The objection does not turn on the fundamental idea of the suggestion, 
but rather on the mechanics of carrying it out?—A. Yes. 

@. I appreciate that the board should not have more work than it can 


- do. It would be the elevator agents, acting as agents of the board, that is true, 


who would be doing it; but, if you will allow an interjection here, as you 
will remember we had many arguments in the House of Commons as to 
whether or not the wheat board could get in the field of cash advances and 
we were told by some people that that was a terrible thing and that the 
wheat board would resign. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: By some people, you mean the Liberal party. 


Mr. ARGUE: Not by you or me. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: Does not the cash advance take care of the problem 
which Mr. Argue brings up? 


Mr. ARGUE: I do not think so. I am not saying whether or not this sugges- 
tion is valid; I cannot say that. I think that there might be some room for an 
inquiry to see whether or not the means could be worked out to determine 
whether or not it is a workable suggestion. A farmer who has to pay taxes of 
$500 on a quarter section of land feels he has a substantial burden as compared 
to the farmer who has $100 taxes, the only reason being he has a more ex-— 
pensive quarter section on which he has to pay more taxes; and because of 
the wheat board regulations as to the quotas his gross income is precisely 
the same as the man on the small holding. 


By Mr. Rapp: 

Q. We understand there is going to be much more space available at the 
beginning of the new crop year. Would the board consider an increase from 
3 to perhaps 4 or 5 bushels for wheat and to 6 bushels on barley and about 
10 bushels on oats? What I mean is to increase the proportion for the different 
grains but retain the 100 bushel unit. It could be 5 bushels on wheat, 7 bushels 
on barley and, a chance to deliver more grain under the unit instead of open- 
ing up additional quotas per bushel.—A. It is something we would have to 
consider this year because an awful lot of our problems will be related to the 
size of the crop. Although it may be true in the constituency which you repre- 
sent that there is more space now in the new crop year than in the past, that 
is not generally true in western Canada. Our elevators are carrying approxi- 
mately the same quantity of wheat as last year and we will be faced with 
congestion for the next two months. 

The movement to the lakehead has dropped very seriously in the last few 
days and our eastern terminals are congested. While I am optimistic, which 
one has to be in this business, I am afraid that the movement, particularly 
through eastern Canada, in the next few months will be particularly light. 

In certain areas in Alberta it appears they will produce a good average 
crop and have a substantial carry-over, and in some areas of Saskatchewan 
where the crop has improved there is still a large volume of grain on the 
farms. This question of extra space being available will not. generally be true 
in western Canada, although it will be true in some areas. 

It may be that our entire quotas may be removed on certain grains some 
time during the crop year but it will have to be approached very carefully 
because if you remove a quota you can probably seriously affect other areas 
delivering under a quota. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Mr. Chairman, considering the high amount of farm 
taxes that have been paid or are paid out now and considering the very high 
administrative difficulties in the matter that the hon. member for Assiniboia 
suggests, I would think that we could bog down in administrative details. 
I do not think that we should place that burden on the board. 

Mr. ARGUE: Let us not say no too fast like the Liberals did. 

We can always look at it. 


By Mr. Brunsden: 


@. On this question of quotas, I would like to have a further explanation 
in respect of this permit book business in regard to the rights of the collective 
farmers. I can point out an instance of a small community surrounded by 
Hutterites. The quotas are filled up by their extra permit books and the rest 
of the farmers have to wait. If you do not wish to take the time of the ~ 
committee, I would appreciate if you would have a statement on this placed 
on the record.—A. I was going to suggest that we will be here tomorrow or 
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the next day and will be glad to obtain all the details of the policy in respect 
of the Hutterites and these co-op farms and bring it to the committee. We 
will have all the information here for you on that point by Wednesday. 


Mr. CADIEU: Getting back to the change in the assessment, I think we 
would.run into a great deal of difficulty because of the fact that the percentage 
of taxes outstanding on the higher assessed lands is far less than on the low 
assessed lands. 


Mr. Ropertson: In respect of the unit quota, there are a little over 230 
thousand permit holders. The average unit runs about 450 bushels, or perhaps 
about 500 bushels. 


Mr. Rapp: On different grains? 


Mr. ROBERTSON: On the three grains; so that on the unit quota with 230,000 
permits and 450 or 500 bushels per permit you need a delivery of 100 million 
bushels or better. If we were to extend deliveries under your proposal to 
125 or 140 million bushels all that would do would be to hold back the 
introduction of the general quota and ultimately, instead of having say a six 
or seven bushel general quota at the end of the year, perhaps you would end - 
up with a five or six bushel general quota. There is only so much grain which 
can come in. If you let more come in under the unit quota, less comes in 
under the general quota. 

On Mr. Argue’s point, the same thing would happen. If you have a larger 
delivery under a unit for the man with high priced land and high taxes more 
grain will come in from the men who are in that category and less grain will 
come in under the general quota. The result is that the man who has the 
lower priced land will thereby market less grain under the general quota. 


Mr. ArGuE: And end up with his total less— 


Mr. ROBERTSON: The same general quota, but his bulk would be less because 
he was held back while the man with the high-priced land delivered on some 
tax money. You are taking something from one and adding it to another. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is true. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: There is the question of how necessary it is to equalize 
income, and the administrative difficulties which are involved. I think the 
administration is something which you can always figure a way out of: but 
I am sure we would get more complaints than we have now in respect of 
the unit quotas. We can do things which seem difficult or almost impossible; 
there is a way of doing things if the need is great enough. 


Mr. ARGUE: The point which these people made to me—and they said 
they were going to carry it through their association—is that if there were 
two farmers each with a section of land and one has lower prices land and a 
lower cost of operation—he might live around Shaunavon, I do not know, and 
I do not want to get into an argument—or he might be on higher priced land 
where there are higher taxes as at Melfort or Tisdale, and if one man has 
$1,000 in taxes, and the one on the higher priced land has $1,500 in taxes, 
all that you do is give the man with the greater expense an opportunity to 
pay that extra $500. That-was the whole idea behind it. People who live, 
let us say, on the Regina plains where there is almost no opportunity to 
diversify, and find that their land is assessed at $5,000 a quarter and their taxes 
are pretty high and they feel that it is pretty tough to try to make a living 
on what is supposed to be and probably still is the best grain land in Sas- 
katchewan. Whereas the farmer who is on lower priced land, because of 
factors over which the Wheat Board can have little or no control it is much 
easier relatively for him. 
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By Mr. Nasserden: 


@. But to get back to Mr. Rapp’s Fidceston. I think the thing he was 


bringing out is if you sell wheat on your quota you get more income than 
if you sell barley on a given acreage. Many farmers have turned away from 
wheat to oats and barley to try to help the wheat situation because they feel 
it is in a surplus position. Yet these people are on land where from one edge 
of the quarter to the other edge it is all under cultivation. Yet when they 
come to sell they find because they have switched they can only sell so many 
dollars worth less than what their neighbour who is growing wheat can sell. 

For that reason if something could be worked out along that line I know 
there are a lot of people who would welcome it. There are a lot of people 
who would not, too. But generally speaking those who have produced coarse 


grain—it probably would affect the board’s operation, though, as far as disposal — 


of these things go, and getting the stocks filled up with coarse grain.—A. Of 
course, Mr. Chairman, in setting up the unit quota with 100 units we were 
taking the marketing of the different grains into consideration. These 100 
units are 300 bushels of wheat or 500 bushels of barley or 800 bushels of oats; 
but so far as the regular quotas are concerned, we must watch very carefully 
the commercial stocks we are selling and not allow any one grain to get out 
of proportion. I would suggest here in the crop year we are just considering, 
1956-57, the heavy stocks of oats and barley that we hold in commercial 
positions are the major reason that our operation in oats resulted in a deficit. 
Speaking from memory, the carrying charge on oats ran to about nine cents a 
bushel in that particular crop year; in other words, we were taking off the farms 
in that particular year too large a percentage of oats and barley. 

This year we have a much different market for barley. We have had to 
put a supplementary quota on barley because of developments in the barley 
market necessitating our drawing further supplies from the farms, and we 
did that by way of supplementary quotas. We must watch very carefully the 
stocks we take off the farms as related to market demand. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is paragraph 5 agreed to? 
Paragraph 5 agreed to. 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


6. Shipping Policy 

In 1956-57 the Board continued to direct the shipping of grain from 
country elevators. Only by following a policy of selective shipping from country 
stations was it possible to make the best use of available terminal space and 
to provide for the movement of the grains and grades of grain required to meet 
domestic and export commitments. In directing the loading of grain from 
country points, the Board issued necessary shipping instructions from time to 
time throughout the crop year. These shipping instructions, in the main, deter- 
mined the preference under which kinds of grain or different grades of grain 
could be forwarded to mills or to terminal positions both east and west. The 
shipping instructions primarily called for the shipment of grain to meet market 
requirements at different stages of the crop year and, to the extent possible, 
were related to delivery quota objectives. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? If not, we will 
proceed to 7. . 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


7. Handling Agreement 
The main terms of the 1955-56 Handling Agreement were eonted in 


the 1956-57 Agreement. Handling margins remained at 4% cents per bushel for — 
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wheat and barley, and 34 cents per bushel for oats. The storage rate was 


continued at 1/35th of a cent per bushel per day for wheat, oats and barley 


in store country elevators. The Agreement was revised to provide that the 
Board would not be liable for storage on wheat, oats and barley in transit from 
country to terminal elevators. At the same time a carrying charge allowance 


was provided for handling companies to cover carrying charges from the time 


wheat, oats and barley were received at a country elevator until such purchases 


could be reported to the Board. Terminal storage rates were not included in 


the terms of the 1956-57 Handling Agreement. Instead they were subject 
to maximum tariffs established by the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada and tariffs filed by handling companies. The applicable rate for 1956-57 
was 1/30th of a cent per bushel per day. 


Following negotiations between the handling companies and interior mills, 
diversion charges on wheat shipped to such mills were increased by one-half 
cent per bushel. Diversion charges applicable to interior terminals, Churchill 
and Prince Rupert were unchanged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Rapp: . 
Q. Mr. Chairman, does the Wheat Board intend to move out some of the 


‘old wheat stored in curling rinks, hangars etc. that are not on the railroads? 


Do they intend to move those grains out because mostly they are all good 
quality wheat, No. 2, 1, and so on? Do they intend to empty out this storage 
space?—A. Yes, it is our intention to empty them as the opportunity presents 
itself. That does not mean we are going to start moving them away at the 
expense of wheat producers who may wish to deliver; but we are very conscious 
of the fact that some of the wheat in these off-site storage facilities has been 
carried for a considerable length of time. While I think the Board of Grain 
Commissioners who will be before you will be in a better position than I to 
discuss this particular phase of the problem, I can tell you that Mr. Milner 
and I have discussed it, and we hope this year, with the reduced harvest and 
probably a little more space becoming available, that we can start moving 
some of these older stocks which have been stored for five or six years, and 
gradually feed them into the stream without upsetting the general pattern 
of our crop. We are hoping we can make some real progress in emptying these 
off-site storage facilities this year. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. May I ask if you have available the average figure, shall we say, 
percentage-wise of costs of storing crops; in other words, is the storage one 
per cent or two per cent or four per cent or five per cent a year for a bushel 
of wheat?—A. The storage rate as reported here in 1956-57 was 1/35th of 
a cent per bushel per day. For this crop year it was increased under our 
agreement with the companies, and we are now paying 1/30th of a cent per 
bushel per day which works out to about one cent per bushel per month. 
In addition to that we pay the interest and the funds that the companies 
borrow. But as to our financial statement, when we get to this, Mr. Earl, 
our comptroller, will be in a position to give you the exact information on 
the storage and the interest charges the board has paid to the elevator com- 
panies in the various positions. 

Q. Would it be 1/16th of a cent per bushel for all charges?—A. It would 
not average that. The total was considerably lower than that on the 360 
million that we handled this year. 
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By Mr. Nasserden: 

Q. I notice it is four and a half cents per bushel for handling setige 
and the storage charge is 1/30th of a cent per bushel. Is that the actual cost 
that the elevator companies figure, or would their costs actually be more for 
the handling than four and a half cents, or less; or do they hope to pick up 
the income from the storage part of the program?—A. Well, the situation is, 
Mr. Chairman, that each year our board negotiates an agreement with the 
elevator companies which act as our agents for the handling of grain, and 
they assume the responsibility for the grading of the wheat and delivery of 
it to us in terminal position at an agreed charge. The charges on wheat are 
four and a half cents per bushel. That covers what the elevator companies 
secure in handling grain for account of The Canadian Wheat Board, grading 
wheat and delivery to us on our instructions. But prior to that, they must 
file with the Board of Grain Commissioners the tariffs under which they 
are going to operate, so that our negotiations with the companies are con- 
trolled by the maximum rate that the Board of Grain Commissioners allow, 
and we negotiate within that range. 

I might say this charge of four and a half cents per bushel has been in 
effect for 20 years. There has not been an increase in this particular charge 
but, of course, we have been paying elevator companies substantially more 
money in the way of storage. Storage has been one of the biggest factors in 
recent years; and as to the question you ask me, I should say the country 
elevator companies could not operate elevators under conditions today if their 
only source of income was the four and a half cents referred to in the handling 
of grain. The two earnings must be coupled together. Their over-all earnings 
must be taken into consideration. 


Q. Maybe this is not the place to do it, but would it not be proper to have 
that handling charge more in line with what costs are today, and have the 
storage charge in line with what storage costs are, since we are having so 
much grain stored?—-A. I can assure you when we come to meet with the 
elevator companies we will be doing all we can to hold that charge to four 
and a half cents this year. There have been indications that the companies 
are going to ask for an increase in the charges; but I gather your point is 
that taking a long range view, the storage will no longer be the main factor 
in the earnings, and that it may be more realistic to adjust the handling charge 
figures in line with operating costs. 

Q. What I mean is, we are going to have a storage problem for quite a 
while, and instead of paying this higher rate of storage, it would be better 
to pay a slightly higher rate on the handling charge and reduce storage from 
the standpoint of the farmer. The elevator companies might not argue that 
that was right—A. Well, some of the farmers do not argue that way either, 
because if you increase the four and a half cents, it reduces the initial payment. 
If you reduce the handling charge to four cents it will not have very much 
effect; but if you increase it from four and a half cents a bushel to five cents 
it would mean the initial payment the farmer receives would be half a cent 
lower than it is at the present time, and we have no indication that the 
farmers would be anxious to have that. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. I wonder how much thought has been given to paying the farmers’ 
storage?—A. This is a question that has been considered very frequently by 
the board over the years. There is some merit in it, but in general our 
recommendation not only to this government but to the previous government 
has been that we have been opposed to farm storage; because up until the 
introduction of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, where the government is 
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assuming a share of the storage, all storage had been paid by the board 
out of the producers pool. A large quantity still comes out of the producers 
pool, and if we should pay farmers for farm storage, you are paying the 
man who can afford to hold his grain. We do not think it would be an equitable 
distribution of costs to pay the man who was in that position. Some of them 


for personal reasons prefer holding grain for some period of time on their 


farms, which would have the effect of increasing our storage costs. Generally 
we feel that we should take off the farms all the grain we can, and get 
it into commercial position where it is available for ready movement to 
markets. And for that reason, as a board, we have not recommended to the 
government the adoption of the policy of farm storage. 


I should point out that provision is made in our act for us to pay farm 
storage. We did have it at one time in the early 1940’s and increased the 
initial payments one cent per month, but our experience was not very 
satisfactory, and as a board we have not recommended the adoption. of that 
policy, although there is power under our act to do so. 


By Mr. Jorgensen: 


@. You mentioned your experience was not satisfactory in the 1940s. 
Would you elaborate on that?—A. We felt that by carrying on that policy 
we were encouraging farmers to hold back grain. In some instances it was our 
experience, under those conditions which were quite different than now, farmers 
were leaving as much as they could of their crops to the end of the year, and 
then they would make it available to us. It was not being delivered to us 
at a time when we were in a position to meet our market commitments. It 
was the large holders who were doing it because they could keep their wheat 
and take advantage of the farm storage. It is possible and,we have the’ 
machinery to do it, but we have not considered it advisable to recommend its 
adoption to the government. 


Mr. GuUNDLOcK: It looks like it would be a very good thing to give you 
an out on that huge surplus. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q@. I would like to state there was some suggestion that we raise the 
handling charges or allow the elevator companies to raise the handling charges. 
I would like to suggest that the board has stated that it would encourage 
all elevator companies to handle the grain at the same price and I would 
certainly back that policy up, because practically all the wheat pools are 
paying a dividend on their handling. I do not think it requires any more for 
handling and we can take that as the chairman’s view, too.—A. Well, I can 
assure you that will be our objective; but in fairness to the companies—and 
we want to be fair—their costs of operation have increased very materially. 
I would not want this to be any indication that we are not going to negotiate 
with them but they have a case to bring to us in connection with these charges. 
I know their costs have gone up very materially, and, of course, this has been 
offset by other earnings. From the look of things this year, we think that there 
will be enough grain to give the companies a full handling and a full storage 
earning this year; but we will keep your views in mind. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, I was not suggesting that we increase the 
handling charges and not do something to offset it. I also suggested lowering 
the storage charges. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Then I do not agree with you. © 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. It is just a thought; it may not be the best one, and it may make 
trouble for a lot of people; but I wanted to point that out. 

The other question I would like to ask is whether the use of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will affect the diversion charges at Churchill and other 
places, when bigger ships can come through?—A. I would say it will not 
affect the diversion charges at Churchill, or other areas. Do you mean will 
it affect the use of these ports, will it restrict the movement of grain through 
Churchill and Prince Rupert—or do you mean the one and a half cent diversion 
charge? 

@. The diversion charge.—A. It will not affect the diversion charge at all; 
and while no one is yet in a position to state what pattern will be set for the 
movement of grain, we are hopeful it will reduce the cost for the movement of 
grain. We are hopeful it will be of benefit to the producers of grain, and in 
the long-term that we can take advantage of the seaway for Canada. But 
my personal view is that unless there is a marked change in the structure of 
ocean freight rates, the seaway is not going to adversely affect the business 
we have been enjoying the last few years out of Churchill, Prince Rupert and 
Vancouver. I do not think the savings that will be realized as a result of the 
seaway will offset the operating advantages the other ports have at the present. 
time, due to the ocean freight rates that are prevailing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we proceed to paragraph 8? 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: Mr. Chairman, this is a very long paragraph. Would you 
like it dealt with by sub-paragraphs? 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the wish of the committee? Can we take this 
as read? 


8. 1956-1957 Pool Account—Wheat 


PoLicy 


In accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, as amended, the 
Board administered an annual pool for wheat delivered to the Board between 
Asgust 1.°1956 -andJuly: 3h, 91997, 


The fixed initial price for wheat for 1956-57 was $1.40 per bushel basis 
No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort Wiliam/Port Arthur or Vancouver. This 
initial price was authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1956-884, June 7, 1956. 
Initial prices for grades of wheat other than No. 1 Northern were established 
by the Board and approved by Orders in Council. 3 


‘Under Order in Council P.C. 1956-884, June 7, 1956 the Board was required 
to sell wheat, other than Durums, for domestic use at the same price as it 
sold wheat for registration under the revised International Wheat Agreement. 
Inthe case of Durum grades of wheat, the Board was authorized to sell these 
grades for domestic use at prices in excess of its selling prices under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 
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BoOarD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows receipts of wheat from producers, by months, 
for the period from August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957: 


Bushels 
PATRULSEs BLO SO eet a tants Rem MEA etles va sO wl Hyak gta Oe"S 4,726,362.6 
BIE DECEIT: cite itr ria ae eee igre eae es a a 15,039,254.1 
Gy 261809 BY o9 aS SR paae a RRR ak p s SPR A GE ty Se 0 38,521,392.1 
NOME Le ie Lea Le Olay cOPARe SON TKN Siok tae EN Gy (SU 37,5950,491.8 
UBL S05) 6h 8 oh RE RR Red! teh Sl Re SER a Ne aah ome 23,460,431.2 
SUA UD tee ee LO fertg sh tse teat Beret Lede Semele etd Bees oe Ad 32,355,019.8 
PPC VO nHe Muitccet tient REL TER a: Seog? Soe meaeiey 26,133,925.3 
Tis Re Sr 0 cD Te Gah ae Mira 250 LN A ea st RO 25,435,333.5 
PRUE Ras cle UN chin! oe Mme a aid oii gitlly ¢o tieay oS 20,092,200.4 
TROL Bimie Sarees ot Saath onc aN a. ot eh TW ie Gate ~ 25,242,503.6 
FAG CY'2 PSEA 70 Pa SRR rate YC A Td 43,126,364.0 
UTE se re Wyk ar fork 2% Si Bi ORAM ra cathe, Lente hse ee fs 69,675,285.8 
TSC eh teres NV Se ake, (Lm Nic Saree Pia ga) aly 361,358,564.2 


Board receipts from producers in 1956-57 amounted to 361.4 million bush- 
els as compared with 352.2 million bushels in the previous crop year. 
Throughout the crop year. producers’ deliveries reflected the disposition of 
grains in domestic and export markets and the resultant space which could 
be made available in country elevators. The heaviest delivery months were 
October and November, 1956, and June and July, 1957. The volume of wheat 
delivered during the winter months reflected the steady export movement 
through Pacific Coast ports. 


GRADE PATTERN 


The following table shows receipts from producers, by principal grades, 


for the crop year 1956-57, along with the percentage of total receipts repre- 


tis 


sented by each of the principal grades: 


Grade % of 
(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels Total 
abe NOL GOT Da 2 Nach a a oon 8s elo 1,565,902.3 43 
PEA OL LICL 8! sw Seu: leds, eid oa ie oaks 58,663,980.2 16.23 
Pe eINORENET I: Sineuny = 7. ious 4 hee aces He 91,437,869.5 25.30 
Pe SUN Or Ler 8 Se gota. cease eg ee Re e 81,721,596.0 22.63 
Nos. 1 to 4 Durum (including 
Heetha eee LULU) 72-vosteuts ss sae eee 20,030,058.7 5.04 
PM SasL LOGO CrAlMels LA5.0, fr petao ae aeueee ares 386,801.2 ma 
BIG Sb) OVE DERG. ba tas x or edness oe 75,282,842.0 20.83 
PPOFEG: WV REAL. So \suoul kare, me gee Paeteeeba hone 21,587,290.7 5.97 
ES RUN YA oT 01 ge se er PR pot 2,707,782.7 afd 
Ri eeT A Cera OS se nehac oS aie rae ione Yo wd 7,974,440.9 Dak 
Ae, 23 CPR Cee Ce ig Te ag ae ek on gree ae 361,358,564.2 100.00 


Early frosts, combined with a period of unfavourable harvesting weather, 
severely lowered the grade pattern of Board receipts during 1956-57. Wheat 
deliveries to the Board in 1956-57 would include quantities of wheat carried 
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over on farms on July 31, 1956 which would be largely No. 2 and No. 3 Northern 
Wheat. The predominant grades delivered to the Board in 1956-57 were No. 3 
Northern, No. 4 Northern and No. 5 Wheat, these three grades accounting 
for 69% of all deliveries. Producers’ marketings of No. 2 Northern Wheat 
amounted to 58.7 million bushels as compared with 214.0 million bushels of 
this grade delivered in the previous crop year. Deliveries of No. 5 Wheat 
were 75.3 million bushels as compared with 14.0 million bushels in 1955-56. 
In point of volume, producers’ deliveries of No. 4 Northern and No. 5 Wheat 
for 1956-57 were comparable to the deliveries of these grades in 1951-52 
when the prairie provinces experienced a very unfavourable harvesting season. 


TOTAL WHEAT STrocKs—1956-57 Poo. 


Total wheat stocks in the 1956-57 Pool were 519,399,455.3 bushels, con- 
sisting of 361,358,564.2 bushels received from producers, 898,653.8 bushels 
purchased from other than producers and 157,142,237.3 bushels transferred 
from the 1955-56 Pool to the 1956-57 Pools as at May 3, 1957. 


1956-57 Poo, ACccCOUNT—WHEAT 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1956-57 Pool 
Account—Wheat for the period August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957. Some com- 
ment should be directed to the inventory valuation of $476,884,644.28 shown 
on this statement. Unsold wheat as at July 31, 1957 amounted to 366,380,500.8 
bushels, and, as in the preceding year, was valued at cost. The main part of 
the inventory consisted of receipts from producers and others for the account 
of the 1956-57 Pool, and these stocks have been valued at initial prices basis 
$1.40 per bushel for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. A small portion of the inventory consisted of wheat trans- 
ferred from the 1955-56 Pool to the 1956-57 Pool on May 3, 1957 and which 
was unsold as at July 31, 1957. These latter stocks were valued basis transfer 
prices. This basis of inventory valuation is used in presenting the operating 
position of the 1956-57 Pool Account as at July 31, 1957, even though the 
Board’s asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat averaged $1.613 per bushel 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur, and $1.71 per bushel basis in store 
Vancouver for the period from August 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957. 
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1956-57 Poot AccouNT—WHEAT 
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The following table shows the operating position of the 1956-57 Pool Account from August, 1, 1956 


to July 31, 1957: 


1. Wheat acquired by the Board: 


(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1956 to July SL MOG se 


(b) Purchases from the 1955-56—Pool Account—Wheat...... 
(c) Wheat otherwise acquired). 7.0000. oe eee es 


Gta wheal ACCuIred yak lenie t Jeiie ch ce ahh gs hla es 


DADO OLEAN REC UINEG «sh cls tty eke Eh Uae abt it oideida tee 


3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks 
of wheat as at July 31, 1957: 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices.................. 
(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices............... 


bOtal proweatis fram sales iis. spews 6 Ge lels Ue ee eatelele 
(b) Value of unsold stocks of wheat stated at cost?.......... 


PER ATOSS BUT OMIS AS AG GULLY Ly LOO) ws sed Oh Wate ng CoueaN wie intaesy ut a Bg 


5. Operating costs—August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957: 
(a) Carrying charges on wheat stored in country elevators.. 
(b) Storage on wheat stored in terminal elevators........... 
(c) Net interest paid on Agency wheat stocks.............. 


Less: Carrying charges received under the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act............... 


Net CATr YING CHATEZSS MATA chk Bele eels mecca shel ovat 

(d) Bank interest and exchange, etc., less net 
INTEPFACCOUNT INTELESt ye eet ole fad male dasha AIST oie p ckueds 
(eyneomionaltreig hh Mem cise chide ee cee 
({) Handling, stop-off and diversion charges................ 
TOSI Sia a Peat a Sig 2 SUNT | MM Frit Sg aR Se aR aR cr 
(h) Administrative and general expenses.................... 


6. Credit balance in the 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat, as at 
July 31, 1957, after valuing stocks of wheat on hand at cost 
prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver 


Bushels 


361, 358, 564.2 
157, 142, 237.3 
893, 653.8 


519,399, 455.3 


(Value) 


i 2 | 


$ 156, 691, 485.23 
81, 886, 891.83 


238,578, 377.06 


476, 884, 644.28 


20,615, 521.15 
3,445, 241.01 
1, 698, 267.48 


25,759,029. 64 


7, 881, 023.22 
17,878, 006.42 


870, 398.72 
179, 945.46 
111,046.48 
8, 946.09 
1,038, 268.38 


(Value) 
$ 692,120, 654.90 


715, 463, 021.34 


23, 342, 366.44 


20, 086, 611.55 


$ 3,255, 754.89 


1Net bushels acquired from the adjustment of overages and shortages, etc., at country and terminal 


2See preceding paragraph for basis of inventory valuation. 
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OPERATING Costs—1956-57 WHEAT ACCOUNT 


Net operating costs applicable to the 1956-57 Pool Account amounted to 
$20,086,611.55 to July 31, 1957. Carrying charges on wheat stored in country 
and terminal elevators amounted to $25,759,029.64. This item was reduced by 
$7,881,023.22* received from the Government of Canada under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act and applied to the 1956-57 Pool Account to July 31, 1957. 
Net carrying charges were, therefore, $17,878,006.42. 

Interest and bank charges, less net inter-account interest, amounted to 
$870,398.72. Net additional freight on wheat shipped from country elevators 
to terminal positions amounted to $179,945.46. These charges arose mainly in 
the movement of wheat to the Pacific Coast from stations in western Saskat- 
chewan from which there is a more favourable freight rate to Fort William/ 
Port Arthur than to the Pacific Coast, and in the movement of low grade wheat 
to the Lakehead from Alberta stations. This item also reflects a credit of freight 
saved on wheat moved to Churchill. Handling, stop-off and diversion charges 
on wheat stored in interior terminals amounted to $111,046.48. Drying charges 


were $8,946.09. Administrative and general expenses applicable to the 1956-57 


Pool were $1,038,268.38 to July 31, 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The crop year 1956-57 coincided with the first year of the new International 
Wheat Agreement which became effective on August 1, 1956. This Agreement 
provided for a maximum price of $2.00 per bushel and a minimum price of 
$1.50 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur, 
expressed in Canadian currency at the parity of the Canadian dollar determined 
for the purpose of the International Monetary Fund as at March 1, 1949. 

A total of 42 importing countries and 6 exporting countries participated 
in the Agreement in 1956-57. 

In 1956-57 the total guaranteed quantity under the Agreement was 293.6 
million bushels, and Canada’s share of this total was 99.7 million bushels. 
During 1956-57 total wheat sales registered under the International Wheat 


*See Supplementary Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1955-56, Page 3. Moneys 
paid to the Board under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act from August 1, 1956 to July 31, 
1957 were divided between the two operating Pool Accounts as follows: 


1055-50. Pool Aecount=-WHeal: ib tae. Medes Glee a aes piaaean eons os $20,935,742.58 
18562574Pool, Account Wheat; 7.000 bie) saa Meee Hes line ate ee -  7,881,023.22 
bale he ce Nyce ae eey Pp Rem PW he EON 8 Beh RON Bais Bee eesvd ore ae $28,816,765.80 


Agreement were 213.8 million bushels. Canadian sales registered under the 
Agreement for the crop year were 58.0 million bushels. 

In 1956-57 the Board continued to represent the Government of Canada 
in the Administration of the International Wheat Agreement. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE MARKETING OF WHEAT—1956-57 
STOCKS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


The Board commenced the crop year 1956-57 with an inventory of 309.9 
million bushels of wheat for the account of the 1955-56 Pool. From August is 
1956 to July 31, 1957 deliveries to the 1956-57 Pool amounted to 362.3 million 
bushels; therefore during the crop year the Board had under administration 
672.2 million bushels of wheat for the account of the 1955-56 and 1956-57 
Pools. The two Pool Accounts were administered concurrently until May 35 
1957 when the 1955-56 Account was closed and remaining stocks in that Pool 
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_ transferred to the 1956-57 Pool. From August 1, 1956 to May 3, 1957 sales 


were applied to the 1955-56 Pool Account to the extent that this Pool could 
supply the grades required for sales contracts. Sales contracts which could 
not be completed from the 1955-56 Pool stocks were credited to the 1956-57 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT MARKET—1956-57 


To appraise the crop year 1956- 57 it is necessary to refer briefly to a pre- 
ceding development. 

Western Europe experienced a very severe winter in 1956 and the winter 
wheat crop for harvest in the following summer suffered severe damage. This 
factor, along with indicated reduced wheat shipments from Argentina, caused 
substantial European buying of wheat in the first half of the calendar year, 
1956. Buying was for both early and deferred delivery. Canada shared in 
the improved market for wheat at the time. 

The same circumstances indicated a considerably larger European and 
world market for wheat in the crop year 1956-57 than in the preceding crop 


year. The crop year opened on an optimistic note from the standpoint of 


exporting countries. As far as Canada was concerned the first three months 
of the crop year were satisfactory. Sales and exports were in line with 
expectations. . 

By mid-November the demand for Canadian wheat had eased considerably 
without any significant change in the actual and potential world demand for 
wheat over the period of the crop year. 

The factor which led to the curtailment of the demand for Canadian wheat 
late in 1956 was the unprecedented disposal programme being developed by 
the United States. This disposal programme was to encompass all methods 


available to United States authorities in moving surplus grain into world 


markets. The methods included sales for local currencies, barter and long-term 


credit arrangements. Their export subsidies were geared to the maximum 


export movement of both wheat and flour. The full impact of the United States 
disposal programme became evident in December, 1956 and in the first four 
months of 1957. In these five months United States exports of wheat (including 
flour) amounted to almost 250 million bushels and averaged close to 50 million 
bushels per month. It was in this critical period within the crop year 1956-57 
that the United States made it. clear that the increase in world trade in wheat 
for the crop year would accrue in large measure to the United States and not to 
any other exporting country. Export pressure from the United States eased 
somewhat in May, 1957 but increased in intensity in June, 1957 when wheat 
exports amounted to 56.8 million bushels. Only in July, 1957 did United States 
wheat exports return to a reasonable level but by this time the history of the 
crop year 1956-57 had been determined. 3 

In the crop year 1956-57 United States exports of wheat and flour 
amounted to 549 million bushels. These exports represented about 43% of 
world trade in wheat in 1956-57 and an increase of about 200 million bushels 
over United States exports for the previous crop year. It was this massive 
United States wheat export programme, largely carried out on a non-commercial 
basis; which not only made it impossible for Canada to secure the advantage 
of a larger world market for wheat in 1956-57 but actually caused a reduction in 
Canadian wheat exports as compared with 1955-56. 


SALES POLICY 


Throughout the crop year the Board carried out an aggressive selling policy. 
No effort was spared to secure the greatest possible volume of sales, although in 
the last half of the crop year United States competition limited the results which 


‘could be attained. 


/ 
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An important part of Board sales policy was concerned with pricing. The ~ 
policy whereby a buyer could purchase Board wheat either at its daily quoted 
selling prices or on a deferred price basis was continued. Under the latter 
arrangement a buyer had the right to declare the final price up to eight market 
days after the date of call on shipment from St. Lawrence or Atlantic ports, 
and from fifteen to twenty-two market days from date of loading from Pacific 
Coast ports, depending on the destination of the shipment. A similar policy 
was applied to Churchill, the buyer having the right to declare the final price 
up to nine market days after the date of call. If the deferred price basis was 
selected by the buyer, provision was made for an accounting price to be 
established at the time of sale, but this price could be adjusted finally within the 
time limits provided for each shipping range. 

The Board continued its policy of quoting separate selling prices for wheat 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur, basis in store Pacific Coast ports and 
basis in store Churchill. This policy was designed to give greater flexibility in 
Board pricing and had for its objective the making of Board wheat competitive 
in overseas markets irrespective of the port of shipment. | 

During the major part of 1956-57 only minor variations occurred in Board — 
quotations for wheat in store the Lakehead and in store Pacific Coast ports. In 
the final three months of the crop year it was necessary for the Board to lower 
its selling prices for wheat in store the Lakehead in view of the level of ocean 
freights and other factors which were causing wheat shipped via the eastern 
route to be non-competitive in European markets. By July 31, 1957 the Board’s 
quoted price for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store the Lakehead was 5 cents per 
bushel lower than in store Pacific Coast ports. Throughout the crop year the 
Board’s quoted prices basis in store Churchill were 11 cents per bushel higher 
than quoted prices in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 

Board pricing policies in 1956-57 should be examined from two ciew poe 
namely, the trend of quoted prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat and developments — 
in respect to Board pricing of grades other than No. 1 Northern Wheat. In the 
following paragraphs both elements in Board pricing are dealt with. 

The following table shows monthly average Board asking prices for No. 1 
Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur, in store Vancouver and 
in store Churchill: : 


Monthly Average of Board Asking Prices I.W.A. and Class II Quotations Basis No. 1 Northern Wheat 


In Store 


Fort William/ In Store In Store 
Port Arthur Vancouver Churchill 
(cents per bushel) 

PL AEE 2. apa URN RAE ote tan See ho EL 1733 1733 1843 
Banner tr) Sr Aris 0 Gain ie faite aha a a as 1723 1723 1834 
CROAPCIE Betas cas ha one 145 Wig cake haraans ete anet san lee a a ee 1718 1712 1822 
WOU OI oe sas By LORI ee RE Sn 1697 1704 180} 
DOLE RAEE 2 i dna. OR earn rere 169% 171% 180% 
7 ET ae ag LY ae ale es aan Oe cei e PREP E LOL Phen hee 1693 PATS 180% 
BURT APA ea ta Me ie Ce LN ie oc eed tan iy lle eae 1682 168? 1792 
RESON packs. Gea ot ee eh tare Be tee AO 1683 1684 1792 
BT Oe) Sar hap hg Aarne america bg CY Meee ee tt 1674 167% 1783 
(Rk Ra Seen ae Aa PMR dag) fs CaaS ea 1632 168 1741 
WEES Fac eMOT Gos aw oa /8i, ay ao Ro LR 1623 167% 1733 
Beta ate, ithe ae Dies! AY ate kins yd BANC of ER VD 1625 167% 173% 


It will be noted from the foregoing table that Board asking prices for — 
No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur and in store Churchill 
declined steadily throughout the crop year. The July, 1957 average of Board ~ 
asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur _ 
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and in store Churchill was 114 cents per bushel lower than the average asking 
price for August, 1956. In the case of asking prices for wheat in store Vancouver, 
the decline was 6% cents per bushel. 

The extent of the adjustment in Board asking prices can be indicated by 
the fact that the highest price recorded within the crop year for No. 1 Northern 
Wheat in store the Lakehead was $1.732 per bushel during August, 1956. The 
lowest price recorded in the crop year for the same grade of wheat in the 
same position was $1.613 per bushel in July, 1957. Corresponding high asking 
prices and low asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store Vancouver 
were $1.73 per bushel in August, 1956 and $1.662 per bushel in July, 1957. 
For No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Churchill the range in Board asking prices 
extended from $1.842 per bushel in August, 1956 to $1.728 per bushel in July, 
1957. | 

An important factor in establishing the level of Board asking prices in 
1956-57 was the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. On August 1, 1956 the 
Canadian dollar was quoted at a premium of 1 27/32% in relation to the 
United States dollar. Premiums on the Canadian dollar increased steadily 
throughout the crop year reaching 5 15/32% on July 31, 1957. The effect of the 
exchange position during the crop year 1956-57 may be indicated. Between 
August 1, 1956 and July 31, 1957 Board asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur declined by 112 cents per bushel. Of this 
decline 54 cents was due to the increase in the premium on the Canadian 
dollar and 64 cents was due to market factors. The decline in Board asking 
prices for wheat in store Vancouver was less drastic, amounting to 62 cents per 
bushel. This decline was due, in the main, to exchange. During the crop year 
1956-57 prevailing premiums on the Canadian dollar had the effect of materially 
lowering the proceeds of Board sales of wheat and the income of the pool 
accounts under administration during the crop year. 

The second important phase of pricing policy is the adjustment of asking 
prices for grades of wheat other than No. 1 Northern. At the start of the crop 
year 1956-57 discounts applicable to the grades No. 3 Northern, No. 4 Northern, 
No. 5, No. 6 and Feed Wheat were relatively wide. The widening of discounts: 
of these grades of wheat had been an important phase of Board pricing in the 
crop year 1955-56. During 1956-57 a further widening of spreads occurred. 
The following table shows discounts under No. 1 Northern for other principal 
grades of wheat on August 1, 1956 and July 31, 1957 (basis Fort William/Port 
Arthur): | 

No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Novas: Nos Feed 
Northern Northern Northern Wheat Wheat Wheat 
(cents per bushel) 
Aaeury lh TO5Gis vss": ; aS —12 —17 —32 —36 —40 
PP SEA 00 Te: okey 5 os —l1 —23 —38 —43 44 


The foregoing table shows the applicable discounts at the beginning and 
the end of the crop year 1956-57. Within the crop year, grade spreads were 
widened or narrowed to meet particular market situations as they arose. In 
the case of No. 3 Northern (Lakehead basis) the discount was narrowed to 8 
cents per bushel during November, widened to 9 cents in February and 12 cents 
in March, narrowed to 8 cents in April, and widened to 10 cents in May and 
11 cents in June. The discount for No. 4 Northern (Lakehead basis) was 
narrowed to 16 cents per bushel in October, 14 cents in November, widened to 
18 cents in March, narrowed to 16 cents in April, widened to 18 cents in May, 
19 cents in June and 23 cents by the end of the crop year. In the case of No. 5 
Wheat (Lakehead basis) the discount was narrowed to 27 cents per bushel 
in August, 25 cents in November and 24 cents in January, and later widened 
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to 29 cents in March. By mid-April the spread for No. 5 Wheat was 30 cents per 
bushel and narrowed to 28 cents by the end of April. In late May the spread 
was increased to 29 cents per bushel, and in June and July widened to 35 cents 
and to 38 cents. Prices for lower grades of wheat must be kept under constant 
review because these grades are subject to intensive competition from similar 
qualities from other sources. Also, low grade wheat for feeding purposes is 
subject to competition from corn, sorghums and other feed stuffs. 

These changing discounts within the crop year reflected market conditions 
—the demand for, and the availability of, particular grades of wheat at partic- 
ular times. 

Owing to the steady demand for the principal grades of wheat from 
Pacific Coast ports throughout 1956-57, the Board was able to maintain some- 
what narrower grade spreads in quoting prices in store Vancouver. 

Early in 1957 it became apparent that export markets for Canadian flour 
were being curtailed through severe price competition, particularly from sub- 
sidized flour exports from the United States. Part of the marketing difficulties 
in respect to flour was due to the fact that certain wheat exporting countries 
(particularly the United States) were differentiating between the relative price 
at which wheat and wheat flour were made available in seaboard positions for 
export. Since the movement of Canadian flour into export positions was sub- 
stantially the same as in other exporting countries, the Board decided to adjust 
in a similar manner the position as between wheat for export and flour for 

export, the adjustment applying to countries that imported mainly flour. The 
flour adjustment policy did not apply on exports to the United Kingdom, other 
European countries or the United States. 

The policy provided that the amount of the export flour adjustment rate 
would be announced by the Board each market day at 3:00 p.m. A provision 
was made for separate rates to be established for the various export outlets 
for Canadian flour. On March 1, 1957 the first export flour adjustment rates 
were announced. These were 44 cents per bushel for flour exported from 
Canadian Atlantic or U.S. Atlantic ports, 3 cents per bushel for flour exported 
via St. Lawrence ports and Churchill and 8 cents per bushel for flour exported 
via Canadian Pacific or U.S. Pacific Coast ports. Between March 1, 1957 and 
July 31, 1957 flour adjustment rates were increased to 8% cents per bushel via 
Canadian Atlantic or U.S. Atlantic ports, 8 cents per bushel via St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill and 10 cents per bushel via Canadian Pacific or U.S. Pacific 
Coast ports. 


In announcing the revised policy in respect to flour exports, the Board 
pointed out that the policy was subject to cancellation at any time. 

Throughout the greater part of 1956-57 the ocean freight rate structure 
created difficult marketing conditions. The Suez crisis in. the fall of 1956 had 
the effect of tightening ocean freight markets. Ocean. freight rates from 
Pacific Coast ports to Western Europe practically doubled, increasing from 
about 31 cents per bushel early in the crop year to 59 cents per bushel by the 
end of 1956. Ocean freight rates from St. Lawrence ports to European destina- 
tions increased from about 28 cents per bushel early in the crop year to 44 
cents per bushel during the latter stages of navigation in the St. Lawrence. 
Early in 1957, with the easing of tension in the Middle East, the international 
freight market declined sharply. Lack of confidence in the freight market 
reacted unfavourably upon the commodity movements in the first half of 1957 
and created special problems in the marketing of Canadian wheat. The decline 
in ocean freight rates from Pacific Coast ports to European destinations was 
drastic. By the end of the crop year ocean freight could be purchased from 
Pacific Coast ports to European destinations for about 23 cents per bushel as 
compared with 59 cents per bushel in late December, 1956. Ocean freight rates 
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‘from St. Lawrence ports declined from a level of 44 cents per bushel in Novem- 
ber, 1956 to a level of about 15 cents per bushel in July, 1957. The difference 
‘in ocean transportation costs from Pacific Coast ports and from St. Lawrence 
ports was such that the laid down costs of wheat from the West Coast were 
less than the laid down costs from St. Lawrence ports. It was this situation 
which caused the Board to adjust its selling prices for wheat basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur in an effort to achieve a reasonable volume of shipments 
‘via the eastern route. There is no way in which grain from the eastern of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba can be moved to consuming markets other than 
the limited movement through Churchill, and a substantial movement through 
the Lakehead and earstern Canadian ports. The Board widened the differential 
between its asking prices in store Fort William/Port Arthur and Vancouver 
to the extent considered advisable, bearing in mind the current demand for 
wheat from Pacific Coast ports. This problem carried over into the crop year 
1957-58 when additional adjustments in Board asking prices for wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur were required. 

In April, 1957 an arrangement was completed with Poland heey the 
latter country purchased a substantial quantity of wheat for shipment prior 
to July 31, 1957 and a further quantity for shipment in 1957-58. The sale 
was implemented through a credit arrangement under the Export Credits 
Tusurance Act. 

SALES—1956-57 


During the crop year 1956-57 Board sales of wheat were as follows: 
Total Sales 


(bushels) 
PIANC S ICY male aren earn howe nt ten Mrmr wy Taha ave Dal 69,384,401.2 
Export sales at Class II prices: ...0¢ 360 eee. oy 1195279,718,4 
Export sales under the terms of the International 
Wheat, Agreentent ¢ tierce cnd’siativare py hetivaane ee) 3 57,039,000.9 
Wheat losses in transit-and in drying ............ 7,625.5 


AD TAT tas Oy Sn.) chk Gar eA mn Ogee ag ee CP AND a pe clelt abe Oe ORR) 305,710,746.0 


Board sales of wheat during the crop year 1956-57 amounted to 
305,710,746.0 bushels, of which 152,691,791.5 bushels were applied to the 
1955-56 Pool Account and 153,018,954.5 bushels were applied to the 1956-57 
Pool Account. 

The annual reports covering Board operations for the previous two crop — 
years have reviewed in general terms United States surplus disposal pro- 
grammes. These programmes were intensified during the 1956-57 crop year 
and for this reason it is desirable to outline briefly the policies which were 
followed. 

Surplus agricultural commodities, including grains, are disposed of in 
export markets under three types of programmes: 


(1) Disposal of Grains for Local currencies: 


Title I—Public Law 480 and Section 402 of Public Law 665. Under these 
laws surplus agricultural commodities are sold abroad for the currencies of 
the importing country, and the funds so acquired are utilized by the 
United States in that country for market development, purchase of stra- 
tegic materials, military procurement, purchase of goods for other coun- 
tries under mutual assistance programmes, grants for multi-lateral trade 
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and economic development, loans for economic development within re- 
cipient countries and international educational exchange. In some instances 
sales under these programmes have involved credit arrangements up to 
forty years, with the bulk of the funds left with the contracting govern- 
ment for economic development in the recipient country. 


To the beginning of the 1956-57 crop year a total of $1.5 billion had been 
appropriated by Congress for activities under Title I of Public Law 480. A 
further $14 billion was appropriated for use during 1956-57 and virtually all 
of this amount was allocated under contracts signed with foreign governments. 
As at June 30, 1957 one hundred agreements had been entered into with 
thirty-four countries, twenty-four of which involved the disposal of wheat and/ 
or flour, and twelve the disposal of surplus feed grains. Since the inception of 
the programme 454 million bushels of wheat or flour and 75 million bushels of 
feed grains have been disposed of. The recipient countries were Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, Greece, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


During the crop year 1956-57, 195 million bushels of wheat or flour were 
exported under Title I of Public Law 480 and Congress approved a further $1 
billion to continue the programme to June 30, 1958. 

Sales for local currencies under the provisions of Section 402 of Public 
Law 665 amounted to $164 million for good grains and feed grains during 
1956-57. A minimum appropriation of $250 million annually is earmarked for 
surplus disposal activities. In general, the foreign currencies are utilized for 
the same purposes as under Title I of Public Law 480. The commodity details 
of sales made under this programme are not available by country and, con- 
sequently, the amount of grain disposal in specific countries is not known. 


(2) Disposal of Grain for Famine and Disaster Relief: 


Title II—Public Law 480. Under this disposal plan surplus agricultural 
commodities are donated to relieve famine and disaster. 


During 1956-57 a further appropriation of $200 million was granted, 


bringing the total funds appropriated to $500 million. Included is a provision — 


whereby ocean freight costs may be paid on shipments under the programme 
and on donations of surplus foods through voluntary agencies and inter- 
governmental organizations in the United States. Wheat and flour donations 
during the 1956-57 crop year amounted to $63 million exclusive of trans- 


portation costs, and feed grain donations totalled $9 million. Donations of 


cereals have been made to the following twenty-six countries: Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Bolivia, Haiti, Italy, Libya, India, 


Turkey, British Honduras, Honduras, Germany (Federal Republic), Germany | 
(Soviet Occupied), Morocco, Iran, Japan, Costa Rica, Mexico, Tunisia, Nepal, 


Vietnam, Guatemala, Peru and Czechoslovakia. 


During the crop year a further $300 million was approved for ex- 
penditure under this programme to continue its operation until June 30, 1958. 


(3) Disposal of Grains under Barter Arrangements: 


Title IJI—Public Law 480. Under this law surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be exchanged for strategic materials entailing less risk of 
loss through deterioration, or substantially less storage costs; or materials, 
goods or equipment required in connection with foreign economic and 
military aid and assistance; or materials or equipment Tequinen for off- 
shore construction. 
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During 1956-57 a total of 80 million bushels of wheat and 67.6 million 
bushels of feed grains were exported from the United States under this 
provision. 


Under the original programme barter contracts provided for the delivery 
of specified materials to the Commodity Credit Corporation with payment in 
surplus agricultural commodities which were exported by the contractor. The 
origin of materials and the destination of agricultural commodities were limited 
to friendly countries but were not required to be identical. 


During the early part of the crop year there was keen interest in this 
programme by traders because of the favourable terms granted under barter 
contracts. It became apparent, however, that barter activities were displacing 
normal commercial exports of the United States and, as a result, the terms 
and conditions of sale under barter contracts were modified and activities 
under this programme restricted. The contracting countries were separated 
into two groups: 


(a) Countries where United States commercial trade in wheat, feed 
grains or cotton is neglible, and where shipments of these products 
under the barter programme could be assumed to represent addi- 
tional marketings; 


(6) Countries considered to be dollar markets for United States agri- 
cultural products, to which shipments under barter contracts could 
be made only if such shipments represented net additions to United 
States exports. A written statement to this effect must be submitted 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation by a responsible official of 
the importing country before a contract is validated: The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation must be fully assured that exports under 
the programme do not, in fact, displace normal commercial market- 
ing of the United States. : 


Operations were further restricted by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
designating the commodities available for exchange by requiring that interest 
must be paid by the shipper for any time lag between delivery by the Corpora- 
tion of the surplus commodity and delivery to the Corporation of the bartered 
material; by preventing trans-shipments from the contracting country; and 
by limiting the bartered materials to goods not processed or produced in the 
United States. 


A total of forty-one countries have received surplus agricultural com- 
modities under this programme, but the details by country of destination 
have not been made public. 


In addition tc disposal of surplus materials under these formal pro- 
grammes, the Commodity Credit Corporation throughout the year sold grains 
for export shipment on a bid basis. This procedure had the effect of depressing 
markets (for feed grains in particular) and interfering with normal com- 
mercial exports of such grains from Canada. 
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EXPORTS 


The following table shows exports of wheat (including flour) by months 
for the crop year 1956-57: * 


Million Bushels 


POO rasta tl SOG! Oars ies, RRC UEtE Ayrare a are stetey ele ena ae 29.3 
WRETILETILIOEL 0s nee aie chine GPR TIGE he let ole ne nds tee Meee 27.8 

CVETOWOT ere ea ee ie Win. Sonn eee Ree ete Bg rasives <4 ioc sree beke|% tte eal 24.0 

IT OV GRAGETN co pie 23.4). ics MR eee TURES Teviolads ii e's te ahem pene me Ie ee 24.4 

PISCGIAIST 1 7 Bias 5, cour e RR Pee Aas ites eel oils dete lc So GOONS, ele oe 21-3 

ARAL Y= SLOT Succ drake MENA ena eeabe te 5 lS oi'y to pane eee 17.4 144.2 

EY EA Vili ck ese. eG ce eee RIA AREF RDNE fa 5 Se’) Vo: vo CS athe, BART PS 14.8 

Vile 67) pyle SS Rly eee Rae PROTA PE Oe ny i RE MA aap nce PU ete By 16.8 

Je 1 0) SE NaN ye tee eR ie ai ee Set A ee a Apa es 15.2 

111 Es gy INA a ac eA? Cano uch NE 2 NE oR RR eg a or ac a Dave 

SI oe SMO Rear abe GME Peete Maree reich a cous Ne ML eS. ey RC ART oar gh BO 20.0 

UD Se ie se hin wane oe lope ean. De eriOe a aetna Ne heed 224 bidee 


PPERTT free ee Ta te MON eee ana C ere ee Sheetal 261.7 


Total wheat exports, including flour, amounted to 261.8 million bushels 
in the crop year 1956-57 as compared with exports of 309.8 million bushels in 
1955-56. 


Some comment should be directed to the seasonal aspect of wheat exports 
in 1956-57. In the first half of the crop year (August, 1956 to January, 1957 
inclusive) exports amounted to 144.2 million bushels. This level of exports in 
the first half of the crop year was considered to be satisfactory especially in 


view of the fact that exports during the first half of the crop year 1955-56 


had amounted to 116.4 million bushels. 


For reasons which have been stated, exports declined sharply in the second 


half of the crop year. For the period from February through July exports — 


of wheat (including flour) were 117.5 million bushels as compared with near 
record exports of 193.4 million bushels during the corresponding period in 
1955-56. 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes exports of Ontario Winter 
Wheat. 


' EUROPE: 


United Kingdom 
Germany 
Belgium 
Netherlands 
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Gibraltar 
Portugal 
Iceland 


East Germany 
Hungary 
Finland 


Japan 


Philippine Islands 


Israel 


Guam 
COPBOTAS OLIETIOSU HL atidh Okie aie Ztu he eae 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN AREA: 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
Nicaragua 
TAT re Se I Oy sh aaa a ek Reed 
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Siig) |S) oe lbs) a) Wn on a8) 6) @ hie lelelie Yon 'e) few at sule wy Ne) te len ie) etal te 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR* 
Crop Yrars 1956-57 anD 1955-56 


Continental Areas and Countries 
Crop Year 1956-57 
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Crop Year 
Flour 1955-56 
Wheat (Wheat 
Equivalent) Total Total 
(bushels) 

79,629,421 10,806,097 90,435,518 109,446,122. 
36, 286, 718 4,253 36, 290, 971 29, 569, 806 
16,038,771 548,000 16,586,771 16, 652, 244 
11,189, 926 3,703 11,198, 629 8, 748, 585 
10, 754,029 414 10,754, 443 6,554, 700 
9, 523, 546 — 9, 523, 546 14,007, 000 
4,024, 686 — 4,024, 686 1,736, 572 
3,602,797 — 3, 602,797 4,563,597 
2,641, 147 322 2,641,469 3,149,710 
2,415, 661 2,300 2,417,961 6, 644, 543 
2,126, 693 — 2,126, 693 2,662,461 
1, 550,267 — 1,550, 267 "1,213,893 
353, 397 11,247 364, 644 5,028 
— 89, 270 89,270 84, 946 
53,417 53,417 38, 449 
— 9,343 9,343 19, 506 

— 7,296 7,296 — 
— 1,824 1,824 58,815 
— Zt O2 2,702 ee OLS 
— — — 14,790, 447 
on — — 12,800,390 
— — — 2,037,100 
= —— ae 1,129,807 
— — — 735, 678 
180, 187,059 11,540,188 191,677,247 236,656,412 
34,407,170 693,434 35, 100, 604 29,439,868 
— 5,353, 108 5,353, 108 6,353,460 
1, 668, 800 — 1, 668, 800 724, 266 

975, 533 3,156 978, 689 — 
297, 836 550, 347 848, 183 1,209, 840 
— 440,496 440,496. 618, 275 
— A08 , 232 408 , 232 346, 628 
= 401,416 401,416 484, 734 
371,000 — 371,000 343,467 
— 254, 744 254,744 103, 067 

189, 243 — 189, 243 — 
i 205, 854 205, 854 253 , 863 
18, 660 29,447 48,107 46,017 
— BY ie y25) 31,825 5/ boo 
— 17, 185 1%,935 39, 501 
= 1,512 1,012 3,091 
37, 928, 242 8,390, 706 46,318, 948 40,023,709 
~- 1,463, 196 1,463, 196 2,264,743 
7, 633 1,398, 692 1,406, 325 1,498, 276 
— 915, 747 915,747 1,095,130 
— 475, 530 475, 530 564, 955 
a 390,110 390,110 461,821 
64, 007 249, 037 313,044 292, 625 
— 257, 841 257,841 311, 982 
— 246, 976 246, 976 477 , 382 
833 244, 147 244, 980 394, 518. 
— 244, 311 244,311 252, 632 
1,916 240, 884 242,800 596,877 
123,104 117,454 240, 558 345, 027. 
— 209, 703 209,703 254, 809 
— 142,614 142,614 202, 609 
— 112,318 112,318 116, 660 
a 65,357 65, 357 74,468 
— 17, 358 17, 358 31, 624 
— 21,509 21,509 6,446 
197, 498 6,812, 784 7,010,277 9, 242, 584 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOU R*—Conceluded 
Crop YeaARS 1956-57 AND 1955-56 
Continental Areas and Countries 


Crop Year 1956-57 


Flour Crop Year 
(Wheat 1955-56 
Wheat Equivalent) Total Total 
(bushels) 
SoutH AMERICA: 
fyih os tors 1's) b2 Ae aE EN eee eR Ue A oR SE ACN 28, 307 2,931, 656 2,959, 963 3,535, 198 
ROPE Ne GR IR EN 7 MN a IS Oe Mee 2,805, 600 24,610 2,830,210 1, 145, 447 
BCR ROR os Aiea eR So UES hh ee ees 322,446 — 322,446 1, 415, 305 
ericinn Ko ianay oo. Ks ok. Ue eh a ee ens — 216, 069 216, 069 243, 992 
Se Ivea EN kes 2c, oS ho ey EE ory ee aa 165, 266 165, 266 194,050 
SIGIOMAIIA se rae eas sek le FUE 6.1 — 115, 962 115, 962 209, 353 
Gevet Counmee eee Schall oo eda Meee — 115 115 7,429 
APMP BART ghee eve sts neh tte Ula eced «Dic Se Seas 3, 156, 353 3,453, 678 6,610,031 6,750,774 
AFRICA 
WE Bran he eer Pete ek el, MR Sah a age —- 716,409 716, 409 717,021 
BETIS OUTER A PTICS 2). ie a ee Ls Ue ate 473, 872 — 473, 872 _- 
Bel Sia ONMO eC Seis ita, Se ie Aes — 336, 237 336, 237 749, 435 
1 iota US ht; ana, Relate pi rucren, Beier e See ee LT 302,774 6, 044 308, 818 477,546 
INE Ria te oa ene ari Ae ire, Nog Sk — 242,310 242,310 290, 912 
ICH a ad OK CCOL EL: Oh Wy aRONORE Ney! Te aa MLE ME. oo 215, foo 215. kas 319,415 
Fortucnese Hast ‘Atricg fi. eA oe 189, 840 17, 549 207,389  —-:190, 268 
Portuguese: West Africa. cans. os) i poe oe > 34, 252 34, 252 59, 920 
(MAOLCE ANG MAGEITA ON Se — 19, 883 19,883 50, 203 
Other British: West: Africa o-oo See — 19, 320 19, 320 — 
IVE GR OCE Osorio Siar a edi 7 Oe aes — 15, 433 15, 433 21,360 
WCRI Sg els opt ta ete ako Ce Uwe Se —— 11, 868 11,868 — 
Ei ed apf: dae eng Cana ie Rea MRA a aes ee a — 9, 248 9, 248 37, 183 
SEIS THR OUMEEROS con Fo.7 vs Pan pelea e Pel ee a — 3,758 3,758 46,127 
Vrion ot-South Alries .< 620 lee tes — _: — 5, 240, 705 
fos oR SOM MON os SUD LL PaO Tr 8 AT aa le 966, 486 1, 648, 044 2,614, 530 8,200, 095 
Nortu AMERICA: 
UIRRCEC SS tUGR ye se ae ge. To ee —- 1, 676, 608 1, 676, 608 _- 
Ne an: BOR oi ae a ee . oes Coe ee 1,114,084 — 1,114,084 562,395 
PAO SUE A IBe. ie AIS). 28th ieee St ar 5 i 4,757,417 — 4,757,417 7,693, 553 
(Seer MOOURLEIOR. 08 Poe ON cee abel — 17,583 17,583 51,023 
ERIS Ge Abe 8. ack Se Rk RE a lee 5,871, 501 1,694,191 7,565, 692 8,306,971 
Aa eher -Counbhias... 8. fone eas eves — — -—— 920 
CSR GAT. PERN 4 '5'5% (RR Bice. e oka ee eee a ee 228, 257, 134 33,539,591 261,796,725 309,181,465 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes exports of Ontario Winter Wheat. 


During the crop year Europe provided the largest regional market for 
Canadian wheat and flour. Exports to Europe amounted to 191.7 million bushels 
as compared with 236.7 million bushels in the previous crop year. The decline 
in Canadian exports to Europe resulted, in the main, from a reduction in the 
quantity of wheat exported to Poland and the fact that the U.S.S.R, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary and Finland did not purchase Canadian 
wheat in the crop year 1956-57. In February, 1956 the U.S.S.R. signed an agree- 
ment with Canada providing for the purchase of from 400,000 to 500,000 tons 
of wheat in each of the three years covered by the agreement. The U.S.S.R. 
had until February, 1958 to purchase wheat in the second year of the agreement 
and purchases were made subsequent to August 1, 1957. It so happened that 
Russian purchases of Canadian wheat under the agreement did not fall within 
the crop year 1956-57. 


Exports to European countries outside of Eastern Europe were 9 wallignas am 
bushels less than in the previous crop year. Exports to the United Kingdom 
declined by 19 million bushels, the decline being due to larger British imports 
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from the United States of low grade wheat or wheat with guaranteed protein 
which was available in the last half of the crop year in volume and at relatively 
low prices. Exports to countries in Continental Western Europe exceeded exports 
of the previous crop year. Exports to Germany, The Netherlands, Switzland 
and France were substantially higher than in 1955-56, and Canadian exports 
to Belgium were fully maintained. Slightly smaller exports were made to 
Norway, Ireland and Austria. Italian purchases were limited by the substantial 
crop harvested in Italy in 1956. 

In Asia exports of Canadian wheat and flour were higher than in the 
previous crop year, the improvement being represented by increased exports 
to Japan, Israel and Pakistan. 

Exports to Central America and the Caribbean Area are largely in the 
form of flour and were moderately smaller in 1956-57 than in the previous crop 
year. 

Exports to South America were fully maintained in 1956-57. Smaller 
purchases by Venezuela and Ecuador were offset by larger exports to Peru. 

In Africa the decline in exports was largely due to the fact that in 1955-56 
the Union of South Africa had purchased 5.2 million bushels of wheat from 
Canada. Improved production in 1956 made it unnecessary for the Union of — 
South Africa to import Canadian wheat in 1956-57. 

United States imports of Canadian wheat for consumption (mainly wheat 
for feed) amounted to 4.8 million bushels as compared with 7.7 million bushels 
in the previous crop year. This decline reflected the adequacy of the feed grain 
supply of the United States. Reduced exports of wheat for consumption in the 
United States were partially offset by exports of Canadian flour to the extent 
of 1.7 million bushels. 


WHEAT EXPORTS BY PORTS* 


Exports of wheat (including Ontario Winter Wheat) through Eastern 
Canadian ports in 1956-57 amounted to 101.5 million bushels, of which 82.7 
million bushels were shipped through St. Lawrence ports. Wheat shipments 
through Atlantic winter ports were 18.8 million bushels. 

Pacific Coast clearances amounted to 104.1 million bushels for 1956-57 and 
a record shipping programme was again established at the Port of Churchill, 
with clearances reaching 16.3 million bushels. Exports of wheat to destina- 
tions in the United States were 5.9 million bushels, while .5 million bushels 
were exported to other countries through the United States Atlantic seaboard. 


UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL ACCOUNT 


Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat Board Act provides that unclaimed 
balances in the hands of the Board which are six years old or more may, with 
the approval of Governor in Council, be transferred to a Special Account. The 
Act specifically sets forth that these funds shall be used “for such purposes as 
the Governor in Council upon the recommendation of the Board may deem 
to be for the benefit of producers.” 

During the summer and fall of 1957 the Board arranged for five visiting 
missions from important grain importing countries. The purpose of the missions 
was to see at first hand the methods of handling and marketing of western 
grain. In most cases it was possible for the visiting missions to see the 1957 
harvesting, in addition to observing and studying Canadian handling and 
merchandising methods in Winnipeg and other parts of Canada. 

In mid-May a mission representing the barley trade of the United King- 
dom visited Canada to study the handling, grading and merchandising of 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
61218-4—4 
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Canadian barley. The second mission came to Canada in June and consisted 
of the leading cereal chemists of Belgium, The Netherlands and Switzerland. 
The itinerary and programme for this group was arranged by Dr. J. A. Ander- 
son, Chief Chemist, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

In August the third mission was from Austria and this visit was directed 
towards the handling, grading and merchandising of Canadian wheat. In late 
August a fourth mission representing Cooperative Wholesale Society Limited, 
United Kingdom, arrived in Canada to inspect and study grain handling 
facilities and methods. The final mission of the year was one representing the 
milling industry of the Federal Republic of Germany. This group was given 
every opportunity of observing the production, marketing and processing of 
Canadian wheat. 

In arranging the work and programme for visiting missions the grain 
trade in Winnipeg and elsewhere, and other interests in Canada, cooperated 
generously. The Board would like to acknowledge especially the help of the 
following in connection with the 1957 missions; The Board of Grain Com- 
- missioners for Canada, including the Grain Inspection Branch and the Research 
Laboratory; the Dominion Laboratory of Plant Pathology, Winnipeg; the Domin- 
ion Laboratory of Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg; the Plant Products Division, 
Production Services, Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg; the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Regina; the Manitoba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg; the United Grain 
Growers Limited, Winnipeg; the Experimental Farm Services, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa; the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa; Toronto 
Elevators Limited, Toronto; the Quaker Oats Company, Peterborough; the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal and Churchill; the shippers and exporters 
of Vancouver, Winnipeg and Montreal; and the milling industry of Canada. 


- SALES PROMOTION 


During the crop year the Board received effective co-operation from grain 
shippers and exporters and the Canadian milling industry in their capacity as 
agents of The Canadian Wheat Board. 

Members and officials of the Board continued close contact with overseas 
wheat and flour markets. In 1956 members of the Board visited the United 
Kingdom, The Netherlands, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, the U.S.S.R., Hungary, Czechlosovakia, Poland, Japan, 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. The London and Rotterdam offices of the 
Board maintained close liaison with all importing countries in Western Europe. 

The Board, in co-operation with the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, arranged for A. W. Alcock and G. N. Irvine, Cereal Chemists, to visit 


Japan to discuss milling and baking procedures with interested individuals and ~ 


trade associations. The visit was useful from the standpoint of utilization of 
Canadian wheat in the Japanese market. 

The Canadian Wheat Board film entitled “Canadian Wheat” is circulating 
in practically all importing countries and is now available in the French, Ger- 
man, Portuguese, Italian, Polish and Japanese languages. 

The Board wishes to acknowledge the assistance which it received 
throughout the crop year from the Grain Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa; the Canadian Trade Commissioners’ Service and the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. These agencies were very helps in 
facilitating the marketing of Canadian wheat and flour. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on paragraph 8? 


Mr. McNamara: It is a long paragraph dealing not only with the pool 
accounts, the international wheat agreement, the general marketing situation, 
our sales policy and the American policies that were referred to previously. 


~ 
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Mr. THomas: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, if we just go through it by 
sub-headings. For instance, there is a question or two I would like to ask in 
connection with the international wheat agreement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Regarding policy, any questions? 
Board receipts? 
Grade pattern? 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q. Another question I had in mind would be under grade pattern or board 
receipts. What grade of wheat and so forth is used in determining the initial 
payment and final payment. In 1956-57 the final payment on No. 4 wheat was 
2.7 cents, or something, and that was determined by the amount of grain grown. 
I wonder if a separate pool is kept under each grade?—A. Yes, a separate pool 
is operated, but that statement should be qualified by pointing out that that 
does not mean that the price at which we sell the 4 northern at a particular 
time just goes into that pool. We maintain, through a system of accounting, a 
general level, but the spread that the 4 northern is sold at under the level of 1 
northern is reflected—we might say four northern at the present time under the 
initial payment price had a 15 cent discount under No. 1 northern, but the 
market spread has been as much as 22 cents, I think it was up to 24 cents a 
bushel under No. 1 northern. That is the spread that this 4 northern sold at as 
related to the basic level; and the sales in the pool are reflected in the final 
payment. The fact is that the wheat purchased, the 4 northern, in the 1956-57 
crop year and in this last crop year was at a discount or at a narrower spread 
related to 1 northern. But we could not merchandise it at that spread, and that 
has led to a lower final payment. 

Q. When it reaches this figure for No. 4 wheat, you spoke of some difference 
of, say, 22 cents, I think you referred to, under No. 1 wheat; the abundance of 
No. 4 wheat had some influence on whether you sold it. You did sell it cheaper 
because you had more of it?—-A. Yes, that is it. You see, we have a level on 
No. 1 northern of $1.70, and we can sell it at that level; but if 4 northern is in 
heavy supply as it has been, and is not moving freely into consumption we will 
sell this grade at a discount of 16 cents, 17 cents, 18 cents, 20 cents under No. 1 
which is the level at which we can move it. And it is this spread under the 
level of 1 northern that determines the amount of the final payment paid to the 
producer of the 4 northern. These spreads may fluctuate or vary very freely 
for the various grades to a level at which the various grades can be moved. 

Q. The reason I asked that question was that looking into the next year, 
1957-58, one cannot assume that No. 4 northern would be again subsidized to the 
extent of 15 cents under what it might sell for—15 cents below No. 1 wheat in 
the next crop pool?—A. It may, but I am not that optimistic, because we are 
carrying in the 1957-58 pool large deliveries which have just been completed, 
and we have a heavy, heavy stock of 4 northern. That is a very slow-moving 
grade at the present time. In fact, if it was not for assistance we received this 
year from various programs under the Colombo Plan and so on, that produced 
arrangements for the movement of No. 4 northern wheat, we would be in a 
serious position with regard to our 4 northern. Our 4 northern, as Dr. Anderson 
and Mr. Milner will be explaining to you, is not one of the premium wheats in 
the world market. There are other wheats that can compete favourably with 
4 northern, whereas in the high grades we have a quality which other countries 
have difficulty matching. When you get into 4 northern you run into difficulty 
from our friends to the south and other countries. 

Q@. Another question in your report, I see the percentage of No. 1 northern 
was .43 per cent. Would you say wheat was deteriorating to that extent? The 
farmers in the west think that No. 1 northern is a forgotten grade, that there is 
no such thing. They feel they are still growing as good wheat, but they are 

61218-4—44 
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just not getting grades. Would you say they are not growing No. 1 northern 
any longer and that the wheat is not as good?—-A. I would suggest that you 
ask Mr. Milner that question, I will be an interested listener. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

Q. Do all the grain companies in Canada act as agents for the Wheat 
Board?—A. Not all in Canada, no, because there are some dealers in eastern 
Canada that are not interested in the movement of western grain. But 
generally speaking all the companies that operate elevators within our desig- 
nated areas act as agents. Also, all the international houses as well as the 
Canadian houses engaged in export business do become agents of our board and 
act for us. 

Q. They would sell principally class 2 wheat?—-A. Well, actually there is 
no difference for class 2. The price for wheat sold under International Wheat 
Agreement is the same price as the price to all other buyers. Even though 
the board as such negotiates some of the business, or whether it is the heads 
of government or purchasing agents in the various countries that arranges the 
purchase it is the Canadian grain trade that finalizes the transaction and moves 


the grain forward and completes the transaction. They are a very, very 


valuable arm of our organization. I would not want to minimize the assistance 
we get from the grain trade generally in selling and handling our grain and in 
our efforts to merchandise it. 

Q@. Would you accept an offer on a quantity of wheat or have you a set 
price they must pay?—-A. We will accept an offer. Usually when you talk 
about somebody accepting an offer you think of accepting it at a bargain price; 
but I should not say we would do that. Of course, the trade are in touch 
- with us constantly during the marketing period, and have various transactions 
on which they are working. On occasions they come in and make us an offer 
which may be below our asking price for that particular grade. If in the opinion 
of the board it is a price we would be well advised to accept, we will accept 
that offer. When we do, we lower our price to all the other customers. We 
only have one price to all customers in effect at the same time. So if we 
accept an offer below our asking price, that automatically becomes the new 
price to other buyers. 

Q. Do signatories to the International Wheat Agreement have the same 
opportunity to make an offer as those parties who buy class 2?—A. Yes, the 
International Wheat Agreement is just an agreement between countries in 
which if the importing countries ask the government to make wheat available 
at the maximum price, the exporters must do so. Conversely the floor on 
international wheat is the minimum at which the exporting members have the 
right to merchandise wheat. It has the advantage that we can go to someone 
and say, ‘‘Now, live up to your obligation, we want you to take this wheat 
at $1.50 per bushel’’. 

The only obligations under the agreement are at the ceiling and at the 
floor. But the market is trading, as it has traded the last few years, within 
the range of the wheat agreement prices. We are recording various tran- 
sactions and reducing the exporters’ or importers’ obligations by the amount 
of purchases which are made within the agreement. But in the general trade 
we handle it exactly the same way whether it is an I.W.A. country or whether 
it is outside the I.W.A. 

With some countries we are doing more business outside the wheat agree- 


ment than we are within, but if they ask us to record it under the wheat — 
agreement we do so. They ask us to record a sale as I.W.A. and we record © 


the transaction against their obligation in the books of I.W.A. 
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By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. I think I will ask a further question on this grade pattern. Do you 
have the percentage of the total on one northern?—-A. No, we can easily get it. 
I think you will find the Board of Grain Commissioners will be in a position to 
give you that information. It deals with the grading, and we have nothing 
to do with’the grading. 

‘@. I am just wondering whether in connection with our new stocks of 


- wheat, whether it is because of the wheat we are growing now or because of the 


weather or other factors, but there has been a great decrease in the amount 
of No. 1 northern grown on the prairies.—A. I appreciate that, and I think 
Mr. Milner will be able to give you full particulars regarding that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Total wheat stocks—1956-57 pool. 

1956-57 pool account—wheat. 

Operating costs. 

International Wheat Agreement. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. I would like an opinion from the chairman of the board as to whether 
they feel that this international agreement is serving a good purpose as far as 
Canada is concerned. I do not want to get you into any expression of policy, 
sir, but can you tell us how the Wheat Board feels about it?—A. Well, I 
would be very glad to. I think it probably should be more of a personal 
opinion than the consolidated views of the Canadian Wheat Board as such, 
although I have every reason to feel that my colleagues share to a degree, my 
views about the International Wheat Agreement. 


I have had the opportunity of representing Canada, I think, in all the 
discussions that led up to the adoption of this agreement. I am arsenally a 
very, very strong believer in international cooperation, and in international 
cooperation in so far as wheat is concerned. I believe that the agreement has 
been a distinct advantage to Canada, to the exporting and importing countries, 
and I am hoping that it will be renewed when it is up for renewal in this 
coming year. 


Now, sir, if you ask me to set out in black and white the direct benefits 
that we secure from the International Wheat Agreement it would be difficult, 
because, as the critics of the agreement point out, countries are trading within 
the maximum and minimum and the agreement is not being implemented. I 
do know there are many, many intangibles that we as exporters realize that 
the International Wheat Agreement provides. We have a number of meetings 
of buyers, the representatives of all the importing countries, and we have 
discussions on problems. It certainly gives us an opportunity of meeting with 
the people who are using and buying Canadian wheat. 


In so far as the prices are concerned, even though the prices have not 
been effective since the days under the agreement when wheat was called at 
the ceiling, I am satisfied with the fact that there is an agreement, with the 
fact that producers recognize the necessity of a maximum price on wheat 
when wheat is in short supply. The consumers, through the agreement, re- 
cognize there is a fair price on wheat when wheat is in surplus supply; they 
accept the fact that this international agreement exists, that it has been of 
material assistance to Canada and the other exporting countries in maintaining 
the price levels we have enjoyed, notwithstanding the enormous surpluses 
that we have had in the world. I would go further and say I believe 
that the fact that there is an International Wheat Agreement to which the 
major exporters are members, and the major importers except the United 
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Kingdom are members, has enabled Canada along with the United States, 
Australia and the other exporting countries to cooperate more closely in main- 
taining price levels, regardless of the surplus position. That is why, sir, we 
_ hope that this agreement will be renewed. I am very pleased that our govern- 
ment has seen fit to indicate at this time without commitment, of course, that 
Canada will again be prepared to sit around the table with the other nations 
of the world and see if an arrangement can be made to renegotiate the 
agreement. 

It may be a different type of agreement. Probably there are some changes 
which are desirable. Personally, I would hate to see less international coopera- 
tion in wheat than has been the case under an international wheat agreement. 


By Mr. Rapp: 
Q. I would like to. ask a question which would take us back a few years. 
It concerns the five cents which kept the United Kingdom out of the inter- 
national wheat agreement. Would that not have a detrimental effect on our 
trade policy?—A. I believe that was dealt with quite a few years ago. 
Q. I do not wish to ask you to answer it then. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not a matter which is before us here today. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. I would like to go back a couple of paragraphs. There is an item under 
“total wheat stocks, 1956-57 pool”, and the 898,653.8 bushels which were 
purchased from others than producers.—A. There is a footnote there. It reads: 


Net bushels acquired from the adjustment of overages and short- 
ages, etc., at country and terminal elevators at Board initial prices, basis 
in store Fort William, Port Arthur, or Vancouver. 


The point is that in the weigh-up of these terminals, if there is an 
overage, they cannot sell it for their own account. There is provision whereby 
we buy at the initial payment price the overage, but they do not participate 
in any additional future payments we make. 

In the year we are discussing, that grain would show up in “other than 
from producers’’. 3 

Q. I had in mind some of the older farmers wro were retired and selling 
out, and who had stocks of wheat on hand.—A. No. Their grain would come 
in as producer’s grain. 

In the last two months we have made substantial progress in being able 
to relieve some of the cases of people in their sixties and seventies who have 
retired. 

When we reach the six bushel level and we are going on to seven, we 
endeavour, as far as possible, to take in all these older folk grain. This 
situation has improved very considerably in the last few months. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q@. How long does that wheat agreement have to run?—A. One more 
year. A preliminary conference will be held in October or November of this 
year to discuss under the auspices of the United Nations, the possibility of 
renewing it, and if it is decided to go ahead, a conference will be held in 
January. oa 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any general comments on “Stocks under 


administration”, or “The international wheat market—1956-57”"? Or “Sales 
policy’? ; 
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By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. I think this would be the proper place to put the question that I raised 
earlier in the meeting in regard to why our sales for that particular year have 
dropped from 309 to 266 while the total sales rose by 240? I know there is 
an answer to that question which I think might be interesting to the committee. 
—A. As I indicated earlier, the major factor of the disappointing realization of 
1956-1957 as compared to the previous year and particularly as compared to 
the extension of the movements into international trade that year, can be 
directly attributed to the activities of our friends below the border. 

As indicated in our report, Europe had suffered a lower crop than normally, 
due to the frost. 

France, instead of being an exporter, was becoming an importer, and there 
was a demand for wheat that exceeded the demand in previous years. 

But unfortunately due to the competition that developed particularly with 
regard to some of the American policies, Canada did not enjoy the increase in 
the demand that we normally would have expected or that I think we were 
entitled to enjoy. 

This was the year when the Americans extended their various types of 
disposal programs. We have outlined in our annual report the various pro- 
grams under which their grain was disposed of. 

I think the most serious competition with which we were confronted, a 
competition that we did not have any tools to match, was the barter program 
that the government of the United States developed. 

Speaking from memory I think it was about 80 million bushels of wheat 
that was sold by the Americans in competition with Canadian wheat in our 
main markets of Europe under Barter. 

Substantial quantities were merchandized in the British Isles regardless 
of the Canadian preference as well as in France and in other countries. 

It was competition that we found we could not compete with because it 
was related to strategic materials being bartered by American ids handling 
this business for them. 

It was not just a case of our lowering the price to meet competition, because 
that would not have produced results. 

I am happy to say that as a result of representations made by our govern- 
ment to Washington, there is a realization by our friends in Washington that 
these barter sales do obstruct Canada’s as well as America’s commercial 
marketings and the situation is not now as critical as it was in the previous 
twelve months. But I can say that competition was particularly vicious during 
1956-57 which is the crop year that we are considering today. 

Q@. During that period our government did not deliver any grain to the 
Colombo countries?—-A. Oh yes; we had a Colombo plan program that year, but 
not as extensive a program as the one which has been in operation during the 
past crop year. 

Q. There has been some grain moved?—A. Yes, but in limited quantity. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. Under this same sales policy, there are no terms set out by the govern- 
ment in the payment to extend credit in the case of one country on sales of 
wheat.—A. Yes. Generally parliament does not “fund” the board. We have 
no funds of our own for the purpose of extending credit because we require 
the funds to pay the producers. Most of our operations are done through loans 
from the bank. If we extended credit, we would have to be prepared to borrow 
money, and it would delay the closing out of the various pools. 

This question of selling on credit is a very complex one. I think I am on 


safe ground in saying that as a board—although we realize fully that under 
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conditions which exist today, we must face up to selling wheat on credit—that 
we have not found it particularly advantageous in developing marketing policies 
or in dealing with various customers. 

Wheat is a commodity which is consumed almost as rapidly as it is 
procured. With some of these countries with whom we have dealt on credit 
we find that when the time for repayment comes around in two or three 
years, if they require further wheat, their first approach is to have the terms 
or the provision of credit extended, or to re-negotiate more favourable terms; 
and in some cases, unfortunately, we find that they tend to look to new 
sources of supply for their next requirements. 

So it is not business which a country like Canada,—which should be a 
permanent exporter of grain, and which should have a long range sales policy 
before it—should embark upon. 

A large percentage of our business is done with our traditional customers, 
the United Kingdom and western European countries. 

If we were to extend credit provisions to certain countries, it would 
immediately raise the question in the minds of our traditional customers: are 
we discriminating against them? 

In a year like the past year money was tight, and the bank rate in 
England was seven per cent. A buyer would become interested in the possibility 
of getting Canadian grain on credit if it could be financed easier in Canada 
or in North America. 

It was with this in mind that we suggested to the government that we 


recognize credit as being necessary under these conditions, but that it should - 


be approached very carefully, and if possibly confined to countries such as 
eastern European countries where the western world recognizes communistic 
competition and where we are trying to help them. 

The British buyer does not think that because we deal on credit with 
Poland, that he should be given the same terms, nor does he object when we 
make special arrangements for Colombo plan countries, or with under- 
developed countries. 

But as far as Canada is concerned, when we have 300 million bushels of 
wheat a year to dispose of, the question of extending credit raises very serious 
problems for the government. 

My first view is—and it is shared by my colleagues on the board—that 
the matter of credit sales should be approached very carefully. 

We think it is better to keep the Canadian Wheat Board out of it. Then 
we cannot be accused of playing favourites. 

In so far as the government is concerned, if it is a matter of negotiation 
between the governments of two countries, particularly when guaranteed by 


the government, the chances of repayment are much better than if handled on 


a purely commercial basis. I think the approach of the government on the 
matter of credit has been very sound. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 3 

Q. I would like to ask just what figure the board considers a surplus 
quantity figure?—-A. That was recognized by parliament in the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act: that a surplus quantity of wheat over and above 178 
million bushels, would be considered as an abnormal surplus. 

The government pays the carrying charges on that quantity, over 178 
million bushels. 

Speaking personally, I would be alarmed to see our grain stocks depleted 
to that extent. We have a surplus problem and we are all glad to see our wheat 
disposed of. But we can service our customers more efficiently if we have on 


hand stocks of the various grades and are always in a Boson to meet their 


requirements. 


Saye 
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In some years when we were sold out of certain grades we lost some 
sales which would not have been the case if we had had adequate supplies 
in position. 

I think, roughly speaking, that from 200 million to 250 million bushels in 
commercial position is a normal reserve for a country like Canada which is 
trying to export 300 million bushels a year. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q@. I know that some of the farm organizations have been talking for 
several years about a special two-price system. Would the chairman of the 
board care to comment on the difficulties of such system as applied to Canada, 
or is that a subject which should not. be discussed here.—A. I think that is 
really a question of government policy and a decision of parliament with regard 
to it. 


However, I must admit that I would like to see the western producers 
get the benefit of the increased money that would come to the board as a 
result of a higher domestic price. But I can see some complications in our 
operations particularly in our dealings with countries like the United States 
and other countries which are subsidizing, and which have a two-price system 
in effect. 


We are continually pressing them; that they should not be upsetting normal 
commercial business. 


One of the arguments would be removed if the government decided to 
put into effect a special domestic price for Canada. It would have a bearing 
on our general trade policy as a nation, but that is not my responsibility, and 
I welcome the returns to our pools which would be of benefit to our producers. 

Personally I have never been able to recommend to the government that 
it would be advantageous to adopt a two-price system. That is a personal 
feeling of my own, and I give it to you for what it is worth. 

Of course, there are two sides to this problem. You must remember that 
the quantity of wheat that you are talking about is not a large quantity as 
compared to our overall turnover. 

I would estimate that only 40 milion bushels of rhea would be involved 
in a two-price system out of the 360 million bushels we handle in a year. 

I am going outside of my province when I speak of these things, but I 
do like to answer your questions. However, I think it is government policy. 


By Mr. Rapp: 

Q. Going back to 1956-57, you mentioned 40 million bushels for domestic 
consumption. Here you have domestic sales for 69 million bushels?—-A, That 
includes the lower grades used for feeding purposes. I do not think it would 
be possible to have a two-price system applied for feeding grains, because 


_ they have to be sold in competition with oats, barley and other feeding stuffs. 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 

Q. I do not suppose it is possible to get accurate figures of the amount of 
grain moved into consumption, particularly in view of the amounts that have 
been dealt with by appliance dealers and the like? You have no records in that 
regard?—A. We know the quantity that goes in for human consumption through 
statistics which are available from the mill grind. We do not know the exact 
quantity that goes into animal consumption on farms at all. We have no figures 
covering that. 

It has been pointed out to me, that in regard to farm utilization we have 
an estimated figure. 
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Mr. TRELEAVEN: In table 4 on page 4 of the appendix at the back there are 
estimates for farm disappearance in Canada. These figures would include feed 
and seed. 

Those figures are built up on the basis of total supply that has gone into 
commercial positions, and are estimates of what is left on the farms at the end 
of the crop year. 

Generally these are estimates of our domestic requirements for all purposes, 
and it is about 160 million bushels per year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now move to a consideration of the 
item headed, “Disposal of grains for local currencies’’. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q. Has there been any of this disposal of grain for local currencies done 
by Canada?—A. No, not in Canada. 

Q@. That would be a government policy?—A. Yes, it would be government 
policy. As you know, our friends to the south have been disposing of a lot of 
wheat for local currency. They are in a better position to use that local currency. 
As far as the wheat board is concerned, we need cash dollars to pay producers, 
and we are not interested in yen in Japan. 

The position of our government is such that we are not in the position 
to utilize these local funds in local countries to the extent that the Americans 
are with their large military establishments and other commitments that they 
have made to these various nations. . 

As a matter of fact, they are having some difficulty in utilizing all the local 
currency that they are accumulating around the world. 

You will find that eventually it becomes a gift because you either have 
to give away the funds or spend them for some particular project in the country 
itself, and therefore this amounts almost to a gift. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now consider the item headed, ‘‘Disposal of 
grain for famine and disaster relief’’. 

If there are no questions in that regard we will consider the paragraph 
on the “Disposal of grains under barter agreements’’. 


By Mr. Muir: 


Q. Canada has not disposed of grains under barter arrangements?—A. No. 
We have had proposals put to us from time to time by the international grain 
trade. Of course, when you barter, you have to have a market for the goods 
that the other country wants to dispose of in your country and it becomes a 
form of bilateral trading whereas Canada has a trade policy of multi- lateral 
trade. 

Our experience with barters show that there is usually a sharp reduction 
in the price at which we make wheat available, and that brings in its wake the 
question of discrimination against our regular customers who also want to sell 
their goods to Canada. 

I must say that in regard to any of the barter transactions, which have 
been referred to us, none of them have proved attractive in so far as merchan- 
dising wheat for Canada is concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions in regard to exports? ~- 

We will deal with the item on “Exports of wheat and wheat flour”. Are 
there any questions in that regard? 

Are there any questions in regard to the item covering “Wheat exports 
by ports’? 

Are there any questions in regard to “Utilization of special account”? — 

Are there any questions in regard to “Sales Preeeier appearing on 
page 16? 
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By Mr. Muir: 


Q. Do you have sales representatives in all importing countries that are 
directly responsible to the wheat board?—-A. Not as a board. We have an office 
in London and an office in Rotterdam but they are information offices, which 
make information available to the trade generally. 

Of course, the Department of Trade and Commerce have trade commis- 
sioners in all our important markets and they are very valuable to the wheat 
board in promoting sales of grain. 

I could not allow this opportunity to pass without paying tribute to the 
work that they are doing for us. 

In addition to that, as I mentioned before, the international grain trade 
work as agents of the board and have connections all over the world and they 
are very, very helpful to us in developing our business. 

I think the reputation of Canadian wheat is well known and is constantly 
kept before all the buyers all over the world by these representatives of the 
board, but not by board officers directly. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q@. Could you say something about the competition between eastern 
winter wheat and western spring wheat?—-A. You mean Ontario wheat? 

@. Yes.—A. Of course, this is soft wheat used for pastry flour. It does 
not come into direct competition in the export markets with the bulk of our 
wheat from the west. 

Some of our Alberta red winter wheats are comparable, I understand, and 
can be used, but generally there is no competition really, in exporting, between 
Ontario wheat and western wheat. 

You might decide to ask that question of the Board of Grain Commissioner. 
They are much more competant than I am to answer it, but my general opinion 
is that we do not compete in the merchandising of Ontario wheat in the 
export markets. 

Q. From your experience, sir, could you set a comparable value? Of 
course, if there are two different commodities, this is difficult, but would you 
say if eastern winter wheat is as valuable on world markets as western spring 
wheat?—A. No, I would say that in merchandising Ontario wheat you 
experience more competition with other wheats of other countries in the 
world. I think in so far as our western wheat, is concerned, and especially 
our northern wheat, we have a quality that other people find difficult to 
match. 

There is a market for that type of wheat, for blending with other wheat. 
The quality needed in this regard is not found in wheat such as Ontario wheat. 

At the present time I think Ontario wheat is competing directly with some 
of the American wheats which are quite similar in quality, but there is no 
fixed ratio that you can set between these wheats. This depends on supply and 
demand, and the competition that exists. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions in regard to ‘‘1956-57 pool account 
—oats”’? 


POLICY 


9. 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats 

By authority of Order in Council P.C. 1956-884, June 7, 1956 Parts III 
and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to oats for the crop 
-year 1956-57. By the same authority the initial price for oats for 1956-57 was 
established at 65 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur. 
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Boarp RECEIPTS 


The following table shows Board receipts from producers, by months, from 
August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957: 


August, 1956 
september .. 
OCTOBER. bi 


December ... 
January, 1957 
February ... 
IMianely 744043 


Bushels 
EAT MIA oy eh VLU SUT SEE RL CSNY gies WN 1,768,993.7 


SAS oh) CIE aie ae Ate 7,671,398.9 
Be ER NP a SS Ca OR ELT oy 14,281,146.8 
AONE LCM OURS IEC NA 5 dA a 5,283,225.8 
PSM iga dese oS. a! Gitar Rae TN 2.,738,612.9 
0 silat Uc eeMR CAG. Icy aia Sa 2,890,909.6 
BM nae cc)” aU SMe Pi a ak 2,341,872.8 
ARNG OT oll An cM aaa er a8 4 Sc 2,987,099.2 
ea UR RTI 68 C7 A NOR RM By 2,870,584.6 
Me ete gry, eo BARRE HEC 4,441,626.7 
Na) SCCM age POS a! Ob aoa 6,753,817.9 
Fal pra eg eRe I eo ce Senay ee 15,019,984.7 


BEA Sr UN a rath a a i a A ea 1 69,049,273.6 


Producers delivered 69.0 million bushels of .oats to the 1956-57 Pool as 
compared with 71.4 million bushels to the previous Pool. Deliveries were on 
on a modest scale throughout the crop year. The largest delivery months were 
September-October, 1956 and June-July, 1957. , 


GRADE PATTERN OF BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows Board receipts of oats from producers by 


principal grades, along with the percentage of total receipts of each grade: 


Grade % of 

(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels Total 

ON GON in ata A) CRD 7a ROA hn ace nna Mee 179;736.573 eae 
AN eee CRIN Se Back est ct IN Lay a Ne EA RST re ae 11/535,706:9" "1G sr 
) Sa a2 gt We Wd HOW Acs RSiMRag A iLO ve Ee ee i 16,721,058.4 24.22 
ING AOC ec echt asain kaa eee ne Ea 38,010,870.4 55.05 
INOUE IS GO HOSEL I SIO T RIO eae ra ae 2,025,450.0 2.93 
V6 aS IE GE 2s G Lanne or Ra gram Cu (2 7 183,361.7 BT 
OTMer “SPATS tw Nai AO ees fh — 393,089.7 .56 
WN ORUAT HS SS Ee Siete Sek Sheet tema eter aapamthatenta hh «25 69,049,273.6 100.00 


The grade pattern of oats deliveries in 1956-57 was very similar to the 


previous crop year. 


The principal grade was No. 1 Feed, with receipts of 


38.0 million bushels, or 55% of total receipts. 


Be ie 
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1956-57 Pool Account—Oats 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1956-57 Oats Pool from August 1, 1956 to 
July 31, 1957: 


Bushels 
1, Oats acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957......... 69,049, 273.6 
(DIMES OGROr WISE ACTAUTOU. walk sane le Uk det UMass Wakle dane 61.5 
(c) Purchased from 1955-56 Pool Account—Oats..............05 10, 523,170.3 
BAO ER MOAR ACCU OR oi 5 «telat SUR aR Se ale or eatooeat tu ta tare be 79,572, 505.4 
(Value) (Value) 
Pee ORL LON OA LENO TELLO 8s cla le ys SARL Paks Deane & wae SMM aNy Lime lendiee Cu Mrawie, ics aad, Meta $49, 382, 898.53 
3. Proceeds i sales and value of unsold stocks of oats as at July 
31, 1957: : 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices.........0..0.. 0000005 $22,578,814.36 
(ai) Uncompleted sales at contract prices.................5. 242,415.33 
‘Dotal preceedbetromuBaleseny. ec esi wake uta nse 22,821, 229.69 r 
(b) Value of unsold stocks of oats stated at cost..............5. 28,519, 262.02 51,340,491.71 
che, Aras SUPDEUS! AG Ah BLY bat 1 O97 Jo acih ok wale ll' a cre Rasredben’s hal ¢ aber desliubaberaue 1,957, 593.18 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957: 
(a) Carrying charges including terminal storage................ 3,826, 327.35 
Gy) interes: And PaAnkec BAT ees Me Clie ey eek Malena ss Pate eeu BO ras wee 91,249.12 
(ec) Freieht tecovered on export: ates) yon) bn hile dec be ke Pe AUEE 441.33) 
GC) pO SNe COOTORR Ss while. Ne a dee a VPA RTO cite Wi a UNM a hee 134.34 
(e) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges................ 7,495.77 
(f) Administrative and general expenses................s 000008, 221,028.73 4,145, 793.98 
6. Debit balance in the 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats, as at July 31, 
1957, after valuing stocks of oats on hand at cost prices basis in 


BLOrOrt Ort Wy Milter OCG CALE DUI: cee giuiet Yoana ahah ate lie cotter $ 2,188, 200.80 
1Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MARKETING OF OATS—1956-57 


On August 1, 1956 commercial supplies of oats in Canada were 47.9 
million bushels, and stocks of western oats carried over on farms were well 
above normal. Growing conditions were favourable for the 1956 oats crop in 
the prairie provinces, and 1956 production was estimated at 400 million 
bushels as compared with 290 million bushels harvested in 1955. Oats were 
in plentiful or adequate supply in all positions throughout the crop year. 

Producers’ deliveries of oats in 1956-57 amounted to 69.0 million bushels. 
These deliveries were made by producers under initial and general quotas as 
established throughout the crop year. 

The supply position may be summarized as follows: 

Million 
bushels 


Commercial carryover—July 31, 1956 ................ 47.9 
Producers’ deliveries—August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957 .. 69.0 


Oa! Wachee o tenete.e § ng sah Stihit as es Sloe basncak a Suan ays Thay iy Bi Jase Mies 116.9 
Commercial supplies of oats of 116.9 million bushels were greatly in excess 


of markets available to the Board in 1956-57. Demand for oats was limited 
and did not vary significantly from the levels of demand experienced in the 
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two preceding crop years. The domestic market was the principal outlet for 
oats during the crop year. Throughout the crop year selling prices declined 
steadily. Under the circumstances which prevailed, relatively large stocks of 
oats were carried in elevators during the crop year which added materially 
to the operating costs of the 1956-57 Pool Account. 


The table on the preceding page sets forth the operating position of the 
1956-57 Oats Pool from August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957. The Pool totalled 79.6 
million bushels consisting of 69.0 million bushels received from producers, 
10.5 million bushels transferred from the 1955-56 Pool Account and a small 
quantity of oats otherwise acquired. 


The 1955-56 Pool was closed on November 16, 1956. This meant that Board 
sales of oats between August 1, 1956 and November 16, 1956 were largely 
credited to the 1955-56 Pool and that selling operations in respect to the 
1956-57 Pool Account commenced on November 19, 1956. By mid-November 
oats for fall shipment to the United States and for part of the winter feeding 
market in Canada had been sold. This restricted the sales of oats which could 
be made from the 1956-57 Pool Account to the early part of the winter of 
1956-57. By July 31, 1957 completed sales of oats credited to the 1956-57 
Pool Account were 32.4 million bushels, and uncompleted sales of cash oats 
were .4 million bushels. The inventory in the 1956-57 Oats Pool as at July 
31st was 46.8 million bushels. This inventory was valued at cost. 


Operating costs charged to the 1956-57 Pool to July 31, 1957 were $4,145,- 
793.98. The principal item in these costs was carrying charges on oats stored 
in country and terminal elevators. These costs amounted to $3,826,327.35 and 
were the equivalent of 5.54 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the 
Pool. These costs reflected the relatively large volume of oats on carrying 
charges throughout the crop year. Interest and bank charges amounted to 
$91,249.12. Drying charges were $134.34. Brokerage and Clearing Association 
charges amounted to $7,495.77, and administrative and general expenses 
charged to the 1956-57 Oats Pool were $221,028.73. Freight recoveries on export 
oats resulted in a credit item of $441.33. 

After crediting the 1956-57 Pool Account with the proceeds of sales to 
July 31, 1957, valuing the inventory as at July 31, 1957 at cost and allowing for 
operating costs to July 31, 1957, the 1956-57 Pool Account showed a debit. 
balance of $2,188,200.80 as at July 31st. 

The following table shows Canadian exports of oats during 1956-57 by 
principal countries of destination, along with comparable statistics for the 
previous crop year: * 

: 1956-57 1955-56 


(million bushels) 


MECRICEC, STATES (54 oan So cae earn SI Ree Re US oe MLS aig 17.6 1Oe% 
PCIE eas Sos wig Oe ewe ek bts eee. eae caters 5 8 
Wavited ~ Kan done ny 2 seseiee, cae tae bee oie ins ale bam 1 4 
Nekberrands te te cig es oe CL LS RE ie — 3 
Lj ib Veo Pa PR Me eg rep A) Yn ei SS pe Ce aS | ». 
POL ALS ait S ott NRA aC POEM eT) mock Lui ta ts ce 18.3 3.6 


Exports of oats in 1956-57 amounted to 18.3 million bushels as compared’ 
with 3.6 million bushels in the previous crop year. Exports to the United States: 
were 17.6 million bushels as compared with 1.9 million bushels in the pre— 
ceding crop year. Exports to other countries were in small volume. 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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The following table shows the monthly average quotations for No. 1 Feed 
Oats, along with high and low prices recorded in each month from August 1, 
_ 1956 to July 31, 1957. All prices are basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur: 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 
PACU MLO DOT rie lc lyetae wien alate wet dats 804 76 78 
SE ECTIPOGT tava ie selec y un aisheh ee a et eee Ga g 194 765 T1¢ 
RICE OW Ga Se reter ete 6 sa eo whee hee anna’ 79 753 772 
INE VOTO Ge cyah rm ule ua veatnaintatinals he reces 782 764 782 
PISCE CT iets bio oe gt homeo eae ee 764 714 apt Ro 
BAIMUAT eA PLO OT decals at Moe Me rue ait oie o's 74 712 734 
FED LUA iiss oleae or She Soahetee b teves baie wise 712 70 702 
IVEROCIN aie Sects acum Sn ee Cae Nees Cg, it 704 664 6824 
BAT SCT ie hee aN Ne ee EU UC LS SL IN aug 674 654 662 
RVR Ot a et lg Moe uO ge ge ORAM ANE MOURN op 67 65 664 
CAE TTUC Or CPN oe stale eis icc hak wie Tareas 6634 6432 652 
TET fy RAE ET Re UM ORIG Uae PE LSU AEE 66 65 654 


During the August-November period 1956 Board selling prices for No. 1 
Feed Oats basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur were relatively steady and 
ranged from a high of 804 cents per bushel to a low of 752 cents per bushel. 
A sharp decline in Board quotations for No. 1 Feed Oats was registered in 
December, 1956 when prices dropped to a low of 714 cents per bushel. Selling 
prices remained at about this level during January and February, 1957, but a 
sharp drop occurred again in March. During the final five months of the crop 
year the Board’s quoted prices for No. 1 Feed Oats fluctuated narrowly around 
the 65 cents per bushel level. 

On June 13, 1957 Order in Council P. C. 1957-820 established initial prices 
for the ensuing crop year. The initial price for oats was reduced from 65 cents 
per bushel to 60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur effective on August 1, 1957. 

To facilitate the distribution of Feed Oats in Eastern Canada the Board 
again agreed to make Feed Oats available to shippers prior to the close of 
navigation for storage in eastern positions on a provisional price basis. A 
total of 3,269,990.6 bushels were moved into eastern positions under this provi- 
sion. This movement was, of course, in addition to supplies purchased in 
store at the Lakehead moved into Eastern Canada through trade channels. 


By Mr. Muir: 


Q. You mentioned that we now had the quantities of barley and oats 
down to reasonable proportions. At least, that is what I understood your in- 
tention was. Do you consider that we can handle those particular grains 
within a reasonably short time?—A. This particular report that we are dealing 
with, of course, gives a very pessimistic position with regard to oats and 
barley, and particularly oats. 

The supplementary report, which has been prepared since that time, and 
which covers the operations of these two pools, shows that the final payment 
on barley was disappointingly small and, of course, in so far as oats are con- 
cerned, resulted in a deficit that will have to be paid to the board by the 
treasury. 

During the last six months the demand for our oats and barley has 
improved considerably. Our exports have picked up substantially in both 
oats and barley with the result that the current pools—we are now selling the 
1957-58 coarse grain—are in much better shape for this time of the year than 
the previous year pools. 
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We still have relatively heavy commercial stocks, but farm stocks have 


been materially reduced. Estimates of the new crop are such that I do not 
think the new supplies will be nearly as large as the supplies available last 
year. 

I feel that in so far as both oats and betiss are concerned, we may not be 
out of the woods yet, but we can certainly see the light. : 

There is a distinct possibility that if the demand which exists at the pres- 
ent time for these grains will continue for another four or five months we 
can end the next crop year with really no surplus at all of these grains in 


commercial position and practically no stocks that farmers would like to | 


market left on the farms. The outlook is very favourable for the future. 

You would think that this means that we could look forward to a sharp 
advance in the prices. The United States is now harvesting its second largest 
wheat crop in history. They have large stocks of corn and sorgums, and other 
feed grains that we compete with, and the fact that our supplies of feed are 
easing up will not necessarily be a major factor in increasing world price 
levels for these feed grains. 

I do feel that at current prices there will be a market which will 
enable us to get over the hump as far as surplus coarse grains are concerned 
during the next 12 months. 


POLICY 


10. 1956-57 Pool Account—Barley 


In accordance with Order in Council P.C. 1956-884, June 7, 1956 Parts III 
and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to barley for the crop 
year 1956-57. The same Order in Council provided for an initial price for 
barley of 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur. Initial payments for all other grades of barley 
were established by the Board and approved by Order in Council. 


BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows receipts of barley from producers, by months, 
from August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957: 


Bushels 
AUS aN EDO Ge siris ie pias ina Aaa ete ee 7 oy) ma 1,602,044.0 
SGDtOMDOr Liss jd Hes ee) Lik etn cei te diictiadie Lbs ie a ' 7,841,559.5 
CV CHO WISE ie ade oi g tioke ve eke SMCtAULB CRANE LePupety Nera SHG ak ie atte 20,779,578.2 
IVOV.ENVDET.) Shis-xsu bien ocean tw lalte Wiens Oe Me tenth nhs id ta ae 13,096,878.7 
WPCEMUDOL coc a kuae he a taba eae seri Maes ois cp oS apace a Re 11,217,691.8 
NigTTALY LOOT. * we avtals WatN Cm et ais Smee anager aa saa ea 10,984,690.2 
BO ol Nig 8 £21 cane gp RR INR Gen aE 6 REMERON IS PO 7,370,968:5 
EES ORC BRR oh Ss tp eae RARE DEES MET, Ub. ns ilan ab Leable 6,122,756.7 
Fe 9 02 yee ae ea Medane RC 6 IR UN ad Se a aT GR 7,100,464.9 
DMNA VES ea wis ta ie nf OR Ly sli ene ORR ey SN PR ep ody ey be 8,872,397.8 
REL sts TNC RMR RR A Ne WOR SRM Ore iad. ie ae aaa e 10,482,056.6 
FELD es Fat, ok ssiged thy’ « anes 6 MN eee tel he cae aa 15,100,178.1 


ECR | eda piss jos cA ooh PREM NSPE RM nea eee 120,571,265.0 


Producers delivered 10.6 million bushels of barley to the Board in 1956-57 
as compared with 113.9 million bushels in the previous crop year. ‘Deliveries 
were relatively heavy following the 1956 harvest, reflecting, in part, the large 


volume of barley which was accepted by shippers and exporters as suitable © 
for malting. Deliveries were steady throughout the winter months, increasing . 


in volume in the final two months of the crop year. 
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The following table shows the principal grades of barley delivered by 


producers in 1956-57: 


Grade 

(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels 

INTs 2 A EC OW. HAE ee eee vale a ec alle’ 2,124,875.6 
NOR hoe: Ct We DIX ROW oe oe Gora es Ose 37,287,904.8 
IO AL CW ig YX INOW oe Beata aioe tata tGviantas 2,927,610.7 
DEO. Ne COW SE LINO ROWS Cu acim nies ake ape n, 518,423.9 
NOY) 3) OW. BWORRO Wie Ore eu bs SHOU Ss 8,889,544.6 
PORT AO oC U0F seh RTM oe hk Caan 50,087,319.1 
REXPVaAyNO. 2 BeCGar tater rma icals ae Cae ate 1,406,309.9 
BO? aY eC) Oe ariel se On Uy aaa Coens al 14,197,433.3 
POC COC Ye eae sure ais ts Mite ee Neng 2,940,018.7 
FFUNEL ) BRAGS ye dia A Ce it ole oir eke 191,824.4 
MOPAR Bia ae ee | CGM eh MAIeE cree PLR at cat eta s 120,571,265.0 


% of 


Total 


100.00 


Producers’ marketings in 1956-57 were concentrated in four principal 
grades. These were No. 3 C.W. Six-Row, No. 3 C.W. Two-Row, No. 1 Feed and 
No. 2 Feed. Deliveries of No. 3 C.W. Six-Row (a malting grade) were some- 
what heavier than in the previous crop year and constituted 30.9% of pro- 
ducers’ marketings for the crop year. The predominate grade was No. 1 Feed 
with receipts of 50.1 million bushels, or 41.5% of total sales. 


1956-57 Poot AccouUNT—BARLEY 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1956-57 Barley Pool from August 1, 1956 to 


July 31, 1957: 


1. Barley acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers deliveries August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957....... 
(b)eBarley ofherwisetacquiredh ) i! eA 5 5 ae oe TURAN oe 

(c) Purchased from 1955-56 
Poolnecount=— Barley a itan belie cll a Nan ie ne tate a ata a 


otal barleycacauired 6. ite cele Bike AAS Malte: OE REL 


Pee GOst OL aT IOY ACQUITCR cost ts es ih ae eee Cee etAs 


3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks of barley as at July 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices.................. 
(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices:............... 


‘Totalb proceedsifromsales.., 38s hese Se EE 
(b) Value of unsold stocks of barley stated at cost.......... 


ae tors Surgius-as Gu duly, 31), 1[9RZ sce ticeh Sk pte hae lace aren 


5. Operating costs—August, 1 1956 to July 31, 1957: 
(a) Carrying charges including terminal storage....... aaeats Shy 
Khor Interest abG Dah COATVOS: cere cre cient ve ates wthe Gece ths 
(c) Freight recovered on export barley...... ba apies its ire arate ne 
(d) Diversion charges on export barley...............+0005 
Ged iy Law inig CHAPEOSO scare ec eee ea ee ck earns 
({) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges at Vase AeA, 
(g) Administrative and general expenses.............2..005+ 


6. Credit balance in the 1956-57 Pool Account—Barley, as at July 
31, 1957, after valuing stocks of barley on hand at cost prices 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur...................065 


Bushels 
120,571, 265.0 
7,379.1 

14, 693, 129.6 
135 y27 Rios 4 


(Value) 


Ce ee 


$ 89,856,848.14 
3,975, 530.53 


93, 832,378.67 
40, 961,977.63 


3,613, 740.60 
46, 980.59 

( 548,129.75) 
98 , 645.98 
17,311.55 
3,541.91 
432, 808.83 


(Value) 
$ 122,143, 738,25 


134, 794,356.30 


12, 650, 618.05 


3,669, 799.71 


$ 8,980,718.34 


2Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
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GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MARKETING OF BARLEY—1956-57 


The crop year was an active period in the marketing of barley. The 
commercial disappearance of barley stocks amounted to about 120 million 
bushels as compared with about 104 million bushels in the previous crop year. 
An active export demand was supplemented by an improved domestic demand. 
The table on the preceding page shows the operating position of the 1956-57 
Barley Pool to July 31, 1957. 

The 1956-57 Barley Pool consisted of 135,271,773.7 million bushels; of this 
quantity 120,571,265.0 million bushels were delivered by producers, 14,693,129.6 
million bushels were transferred from the 1955-56 Pool, and a relatively small 
amount of barley was acquired from others than producers. The 1955-56 Pool 
Account was closed on November 2, 1956; therefore part of Board sales during 
the crop year were credited to this account. 

It should be observed that it has been the practice of the Board to credit 
sales of barley accepted for malting, or other industrial uses, to the crop account 
to which such barley was delivered by producers. Therefore, grades of barley 
delivered by producers in 1956-57 and accepted for malting were credited to 
the 1956-57 Pool Account even though these sales were made prior to the 
closing of the 1955-56 Pool Account. 

From August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957 completed sales of pitle® for the 
account of the 1956-57 Pool were 84,545,283.5 million bushels. In addition, 
the Board had uncompleted sales of cash barley on its books as at July 31, 1957 
in the amount of 3,867,910.4 million bushels. The inventory in the 1956-57 Pool 
Account as at July 31, 1957 was 46,847,977.4 million bushels. This inventory 
was valued at cost. 

In respect to the 1956-57 Pool Account to July 31, 1957, operating costs 
amounted to $3,669,899.71. These costs consisted principally of carrying 
charges on barley stored in country and terminal elevators. These charges 
amounted to $3,613,740.60. Interest and bank charges were $46,980.59. Freight 
recoveries on shipments of barley to Pacific Coast ports for export provided a 
credit item of $543,129.75. Diversion charges on barley shipped to the Pacific 
Coast for export were $98,645.98. Drying charges and brokerage and Clearance 
Association charges were $17,311.55 and $3,541.91, respectively. Administrative 
and general expenses to July 31, 1957 were $432,808.83. 

After applying the proceeds of sales to July 31, 1957, valuing the inventory 
at the same date at cost and allowing for operating costs: which have been 
described, the 1956-57. Barley Account shows a credit balance of $8,980,718.34 
as at July 31, 1957. 

Barley prices fluctuated within narrow limits during the first five months 
of the crop year. Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Barley ranged from a high 
of $1.074 per bushel in November to a low of 99 cents per bushel in December. 
Monthly average prices ranged from $1.05 per bushel in September to $1.01Z 
in December. In the period from January, 1957 to July, 1957 prices followed_ 
a downward trend, the decline bringing Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed 
Barley to a level of 93 cents per bushel in the final three months of the crop 
year. 

During the fall of 1956 the Board arranged for stocks of barley to be placed 
in eastern positions on a provisional sale basis. This action was taken to 
stimulate the movement of feed barley into Eastern Canada prior to the close 
of navigation. Stocks moved on this basis amounted to 2,494,831.4 million 
bushels. z 

Throughout the crop year there was a sustained movement of barley into 
consumption in Canada and into exports markets. Overseas shipments were 
particularly large in the period August, 1956 through January, 1957; were 
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well maintained during February, March and April, and increased in volume in 
the final three months of the crop year. Exports of malting grades to the United 
States were heaviest prior to the close of navigation on the Great Lakes and 
again following the opening of the 1957 season of navigation. | 


The following table shows exports of barley for 1956-57, along with com- 
parative figures for the previous crop year: 


1956-57 1955-56 


(million bushels) 


TERA SCALES TCA soon ie ee eae ce reir Os Po RUN g ats 6 28 .9 
MOSCA gS I SOOT ha ae ccets ois ol oh via phe ola 9 iss 32.4 DANE 
MODAN Aerie he hehe DO Apa esa amlinary HAG RS Sta: 1G Ae 7.0 
CEPNVADY iF oF al eee ORE LOLS Peed raeniats UAeGy te 9.2 2.2 
PSE RV eee SS oy ciate os eek al i oto iate eho te eae og eeare wea Oy ae 2 
Netherlands ........ Pile. tact ai te aie gly SO Reh ONE gers ON 4 2 
alk A 2 G2 98 RAI AS Ue ED 3h a RIC A a 2 — 

DOLCE wee SLR) eT IRS Dar a) ate OER Kats ae 1 oo 

Se ZOCMOUSTOVAKIA Kite tanec Pk Od Ce alaiarele a @glmaitieee ae. — 4 
IIT AT ps gle pe PG PM Ga prea DNS RENE ae NSS eT phe tata gra MCR eR aS» —— 4 
POE IRG be eh ee ae RR AE Reel aNd Me Boye atte a GL RIOR L hb NONE -- Ay 
RUGS ei ciate hoe ay CaP Shaul! coated pT ON Ce Ue als hah fy! eT 
POT AR Ot tie iad Cini a Mishe f wa el a aca syale ie Tyee aum cee Ere 76.9 64.3 


| 


Exports of barley amounted to 76.9 million bushels as compared with 64.3 
million bushels in the previous year. The United Kingdom was the largest 
purchaser of Canadian barley during the crop year, exports to the United 
Kingdom amounting to 32.4 million bushels. The United States was the second 
largest market. Exports to that country amounted to 21.6 million bushels. 
Japan and Germany were the third and fourth largest markets for barley, 
taking 12.2: and 9.2 million bushels, respectively. Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Ireland purchased barley in smaller amounts. 


The following table shows monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 
Feed Barley, along with high and low prices recorded each month from August. 
1, 1956 to July 31, 1957 (all prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur): 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 


PAT SUSE CATO OOK 8 oi.) se toe o LP IN cree Mel ep ets 106. >), 10L¥. 1043 
SOPHIAS OTS a5 os Ain Spe eee te eek CRPRUN Cece ad ieaae 4 106 1034 105 
Tota) och cy Sa Ree PRE MN Ok TS Mt Mg Nae eer 1054 1004 # £1034 
DEOSEITIDET oc nota iol ss cheeeteeretcs @ Loan 1074 1022 1044 
December Ns ale Saat ead ake ea ee atele ala es 105 99 101Z 
4821 ¢ (0 ag RE Le eR iPen ia eta cP a ANE pine pee Weegee 102 994 100% 
PRTURA TY. 2) ees OR nik cepigic tar dhe cape cod hin ws cts Oke 993 952 972 
MSG yn Seth ee eee AN EAS en ait Shabw oewie 973 93 943 
FRC Ly es LT ly WA OS RRS PONCE Ss ae aia ek a 933 93 93 
DAB & 855 tet Mere wae PRES ES Se Se ee ew 93 93 93 
ie oa cae iti te al aA AD FS Ry ae a> WE oe Le 93 93 93 


TE yeas hcp Sara Ree Assia oats pede 93 93 93 
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11, Payment Division 


The following table shows the major payments completed during the crop year 1956-57: 


Date First Number of 
heques Date Cheques Total value of 
Mailed Completed Issued Cheques Issued 
1955-56 Pool Account—Wheat: 
InterimrPay ment. 28s sen ee Feb. 18, 1957 Mar. 12, 1957 318,858 $ 37,339, 123.87 
Pinal Payment. ioc cn gees» ees ee May 21, 1957 May 31, 1957 318,825 41,953, 923.81 
1955-56 Pool Account—Oats: 
tina] (Pawrpent.s chicos wes a eke | Nov. 30, 1956 Dec. 7, 1956 111, 694 8,169, 672.90 
1955-56 Pool sioat c U cepatel 
Pinar Pa yvirent.: 02 sees esis Nov. 16, 1956 Nov. 26, 1956 157,063 15, 217,219.17 


906,440 © $ 102,679,939.75 


The Payment Department also issued 80 cheques (value $4,182.73) 


applicable to the 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 Wheat Accounts; and 159 ~ 


cheques (value $19,410.71) covering Adjustment Payments and the Final 
Payment applicable to the 1945-49 Pool Account—Wheat. 


12. Legal Department 

The Legal Department dealt with all matters of a legal nature affecting 
the operations of the Board. 

The Department continued to assist the Payment Department in connec- 
tion with payments to the estates of deceased persons. 

During the crop year 402 individuals were prosecuted in connection with 


breaches of the Act and the Regulations as compared with 37 individuals ° 


prosecuted during the 1955-56 crop year. 


13. Staff and Officers 


The following table shows the number of employees of the Board on 
July 31, 1957 and July 31, 1956: 


July 31 July 31 


1957 1956. 
VENI DOS eee rae Eh Ae at eet 646 661 
COB) ary i a atic Nalin tae os elty Ba coe WS co elie aot Sag ee 34 30 
IW ATICOU VEE oe Ueteotesv ea Bie te asap lb le te eke teat a tates Beds 17 18 
ji Ustakig gost he eran erg ee RR I mar ea Agri Ah nt ae het Oy 5 5 
ALOHGON. WEN PTANG “ois ois dig woe pra iene fiw eG 3 3 
Rotterdam; «Netherlands vosiei.d oe yee oo 2 x 
HS EY a 0 DNA Na ET high ON CURED eM pO ORL GP aa tS ibge Fg No MRD a 707 723 


On July 31, 1957 the Board had 707 employees as compared with 723 on 
July 31, 1956. The decline ‘was mainly in clerical staff in the Head Office 
of the Board in Winnipeg. 7 


14. Advisory Committee 

The Advisory Committee continued to render valuable service to the 
Board. In 1956-57 three meetings of the Committee were held. 

The members of the Advisory Committee are: Mr. J. H. Wesson, Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. C. P. 
Hansen, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Mr. R. C. Marler, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Dr. W. J. Parker, Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Mr. Ben Plumer, Calgary, Alberta. 


E 
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The CHAIRMAN: Aré there any questions in regard to paragraph 11, “Pay- 
ment division’? 

Are there any questions in regard to paragraph 12, “The legal depart- 
ment’? | 

Are there any questions in regard to paragraph 13, “Staff and officers’? 

Are there any questions in regard to paragraph 14, “Advisory committee”? 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 


Q. Has there been any change in that regard?—-A. Yes. Mr. Plumer, who 
was president of the Alberta pool has resigned; Mr. Hansen who was president 
of the Saskatchewan farmers’ union has resigned; Mr. Marler, who was prev- 
iously associated with the Alberta Federation of Agriculture has resigned. 
The government has replaced these three producer representatives by Mr. 
Gordon Harrold, the new president of the Alberta wheat pool; Mr. Alf Gleave, 
the new president of the Saskatchewan farmers’ union and Mr. Platt, the new 
president of the Alberta Farmers union. 

The committee at the present time consists of Dr. W. J. Parker, the 
president of the Manitoba wheat pool; Mr. J. H. Wesson, president of the 
Saskatchewan wheat pool; Mr. Gordon L. Harrold, president of the Alberta 
wheat pool; Mr. J. E. Brownlee, president of the united grain growers; Mr. 
Platt, president of the Alberta ee Union; and Mr. Alf Gleave LDresiient of 
the Saskatchewan farmers’ union. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further comments you aiet to make 
gentlemen? 

At this time we will adjourn. I wrist to thank you for the progress which 
we have made during this session this morning. 

We will meet again this afternoon at three- thirty o’clock in | this room. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have’'a quorum, so we will proceed. The committee 
was requesting information with regard to the Hutterite colonies. We have 
none of those in our community so we do not know much about them. Mr. 
Robertson, is that information available now? 

Mr. Rosertson: Yes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen— 

“Quota policy—Hutterite colonies”. 

Early in the 1956-57 crop year representations were made to the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board to grant additional delivery privileges to Hutterite colonies, 
who were, at the time, under the unit quota, restricted to a maximum of 300 
bushels of wheat and under a single permit issued to each colony. 

It was the feeling of the board in view of the large number of people 
covered by a single permit in such instances, and the restricted delivery 
privilege they enjoyed under the ae unit quota, that some (SDR delivery 
privilege was justified. 

Accordingly, the following policy was adopted. For each 100 specified 
acres shown in the permit book in excess of 1,000 acres, an additional 10 units 
was granted, and for each 100 additional units so granted, one additional carlot 
of selected malting barley was authorized. 

For example, for each 1,000 specified acres over the first 1,000 acres eee 
in the permit book, an additional 100 units was authorized on the mete ges. 
plus one extra carlot of selected malting barley. , 

This policy was in effect during the 1956-57 crop year Bribes and was het 
renewed for the 1957-58 crop year. . 

Are there any questions? 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Does that mean that you are not going to renew it? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: It was for the 1957-58 crop year which is the year that 
ended on July 31, and as far as the 1958-59 crop year is concerned, the 
matter has not come up. We have not had representations about it and I 
cannot say what would be done if there are representations. 

Mr. GuNDLOcCK: It has reverted then back to the single issue as it was 
before? 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. 

Mr. GuUNDLOcK: At the moment. | 

Mr. ROBERTSON: For the past crop year it was back to the single permit. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Might I ask you to consider the point I brought up this 
morning in regard to the small communities that are surrounded by that 
situation. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: Well now, could you clarify that because I am at a loss 
to understand how the Hutterite colonies come in and monopolize the space 
on the other people. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: In the small community I have in mind, by name New 
Dayton in southern Alberta, it is surrounded by seven, eight or nine colonies, 
and by and through their cooperative effort at that delivery point they can 
very quickly fill the available space, which is rather small, and of course any 
additional consideration to their permit books makes it that much better. 


Mr. Rosertson: If this special authorization was not renewed in the 
current year, that would pretty well minimize your problem. 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: In that particular instance, yes. Not only that, but 
when there is a shortage of box cars when the special permits come for the 
barley, it is the same thing again and that affects the whole community of 
southern Alberta. It is peculiar to that area because those colonies were 
there before any restrictions were placed and they predominate in that par- 
ticular part of the country. 

Mr. Rosertson: What we try to do as soon as we can—in raising the 
quota at Dayton or any other place we would not raise the quota until there 
was some surplus space over what was required for the current quota, and we 
had in mind in doing so that it would give people who might not be able to 
get in at the early part the chance to get in at the tail end before the new 
quota came in. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I realize that, but along with the box car situation and 
everything else it puts a hardship on the community. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes. In fact, it is probably one of the worst spots. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Probably the worst. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Yes, I would think so. However, there are four other 
points in the immediate area that are concerned nearly as much; but that is 
the focal point of that hub. a, 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I have a question relating to the overages on wheat, 
oats and barley. I notice in your final pool account the overages on wheat 
are over a million, 1,014,000, and the overages on oats are 5,000 and barley 
about 13,000. I wonder in view of the overage on wheat in 1956-57 if that 
was a particularly bad year in which the elevators accumulated quite an 
overage or is it customary for the overage on wheat to be that high. I am 
taking this out of the supplementary report. 

Mr. McNAMaARA: You are in the supplementary report? 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes, it is nearly as high as in the other report. 

The CHAIRMAN: If this discussion in regard to the Hutterites is concluded, 
we will go on to the supplementary report. Mr. McNamara has informed me 
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this financial statement and the annual report of the wheat board is just 
an interim report, and the final report is in the supplementary and covers all 
of that. So, if we go on with the supplementary report it will save duplication. 


Mr. McNAMaARA: In regard to that question of Mr. Horner’s, the previous 


-year, the quantity was 993,000; so far as these two years are concerned, it is 


about constant and the bushels in the pool were about the same also. We will 
get you that information, but I think it is fairly constant. We can give you 
the detail on that, the breakdown. The overages amounted to 1,393,000 and 
the shortages amounted to 393,000. Government inspection samples amounted 
to 13,455; wrecked cars, 95 bushels and special board permits 1,559. The 
special board permits to which I referred would be in regard to wheat we 
acquired from other than producers. , 


By Mr. Forbes: 

Q. Would you explain how you divide the overages; is that pro rated 
among those in the pool?—A. No, we are not responsible for the operation 
of elevators. When there is an overage they must sell it to us and we only 
pay them the initial payment price. We merchandise the overage with all our 
regular grain and it comes back to the over-all pool and is reflected to the 
benefit of the producers at large. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 
Q. The 1956-57 year was a customary eraad: —A. Ves, I would think 
so. 
The CHarrmMAN: Gentlemen, we are now starting with the supplementary 
report, item 1. 
Mr. McNAMARA: Would you like us to read it? 
Mr. TRELEAVEN: I will commence at paragraph 1 


1. Receipts and Disposition—1956-57 
Pool Account—Wheat 


RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in the 1956-57 Pool were 519,515,015.8 bushels.* This 
total included 361 ,397,938.3 bushels delivered by producers between August l, 
1956 and July 31, 1957; an additional 1,014,840.2 bushels acquired from other 
than producers; and 157,142,237.3 bushels of priced open sales contracts and 
unsold stocks transferred from the 1955-56 Pool as at May 3, 1957. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 

The disposition of stocks of wheat in the 1956-57 Pool, including com- 
pleted sales, weight losses in transit and in drying, and stocks transferred 
from the 1956- 57 Pool to the 1957-58 Pool as at May 9, 1958, is shown in the 
following table: 


SALES Bushels 
Domestic Sales as a0 7 Sora Man he Ag Re Bow 3 - 70,527,765.6 
Export sales on a Class II basis Sa eth tetnte Acs Tapani RU 237,819,585.4 
Export sales under the terms of the 

International Wheat Agreement .............. 75,416,725.2 
Weight losses in transit and in drying ............ 11,690.5 
Tease Te CAS ETIGTCPONN Vos AR ae ace Sheed hk ekg oad ale ae 383,775,766.7 
Transfer to the 1957-58 Pool Account— 

NV, EARS EE et Me ie Che tia altel Wk mule Unies ase oEW Wend mee 135,739,249.1 
UES Me MHS eh gee ee NS Date Bho Cra Soe fist aBCaNS Techn! gay W ge Sa 519,515,015.8 
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Export and domestic sales (including weight losses) from the 1956-57 
Pool amounted to 383,775,766.7 bushels. Domestic sales were 70,527,765.6 
bushels. Export sales were 313,236,310.6 bushels. Of these export sales, 
75,416,725.2 bushels were sold under the terms of the International Wheat 
Nemenitonh. 

Priced open sales contracts and unsold stocks in the pool as at May 9, 
1958 were transferred to the 1957-58 Pool Account. The transfer was author- 
ized by Order in Council P.C. 1958-803, June 5, 1958. 

The following table shows the principal grades of wheat transferred to 
the 1957-58 Pool as at May 9, 1958: 


GRADES 
(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels 
IOs ANOLE OCT Tina's), ie ca teeate e iate ate tue BEN cee ae ear ae 577,586.0 
NOP ee INOVEREIN yoo eee ic ea Oe een cae GAME trae 37,362,250.9 
NOG is SONOLtHern | VO, cs a ceepctetne Veer Ew orators A tia lonenalte te 36,789,726.0 
None) SNOTTREP EL | Frcs oa. Re ee neo tame sh ates cet ey 43,100,550.3 
INAS Dice Wat Sis a bac te ene ohne ee ences vee aie bel weeps eezaemels 11,813,436.8 
COBH eT  erades) he cuir ty ne tie Meee a ge eee aera ek eer ae 6,095,699.1 
SUC AES EO Re AS ee MAIR ei oC J ems PUT MI ge TOs UE eA 135,739,249.1 


Stocks transferred from the 1956-57 Pool to the 1957-58 Pool were 
135,739,249.1 bushels. Of these stocks, 49,142,880.7 bushels were covered by 
priced open sales contracts and were transferred to the 1957-58 Pool at contract 
prices. The remaining 86,596,368.4 bushels of unsold stocks (including un- 
priced open sales contracts) were transferred to the 1957-58 Pool at the 
Board’s quoted prices as at the close of business on May 9, 1958. In pricing 
unsold stocks of wheat the Board estimated the volume of these stocks which 
would be sold basis (a) Board quoted prices in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur and (b) Board quoted prices in store Vancouver. Unsold stocks of 
wheat for shipment via the Lakehead were priced at $1.613 per bushel basis 
No. 1 Northern Wheat. Unsold stocks for shipment via Vancouver were 
priced at $1.732 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern Wheat. In view of the rela- 
tively large volume of priced open contracts included in the transfer, the im- 
mediate sales outlook and current market prices, it was not considered neces- 
sary to provide for subsequent market risk. 

Carrying charges subsequent to the date of transfer were provided from 
funds allocated to the 1957-58 Pool under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 


Q. I wonder if the board has any information as to the average price of 
wheat for the crop year and how that compares with the previous crop year.— 
A. If you refer to paragraph 5, we give the monthly average. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can take that up when we come to that item. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q. On page 1 of the supplementary estimates for 1956-57 it shows the 
carry-over at 135 million and on the following page for 1955-56 the carry- 
over of 157 million bushels. Would it be right to assume that the carry-over 
from one pool to the next is less going into the 1957-58 pool?—A. anes was 

contained in the previous report. We will give that to you. 


*Pool receipts were adjusted upward by 115,560.5 bushels as compared with receipts shown 
on Page 6 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1956-57. 


eee 7. See ee 
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By Mr. Pascoe: . 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I was not here this morning and perhaps I may be 
asking some questions which have been brought up. On this page 1, domestic 
sales were 70 million-odd. Is that all for human consumption?—A. That 
includes feed grain. The ee for human consumption is about 40 million 
bushels. 


Q. That is about the average over the years?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q. That 70 million bushels would include feed grain which went through 
the wheat board?—A. Yes. It was commercial feed which we handled within 
the domestic market, 


By Mr. Thomas: 
Q. Could you make an estimate on the total wheat consumption’ through 
the board?—A. You mean within Canada? | 
Q. Yes.—A. I think, re eta farm disappearance feed and seed it is 
about 160 million. 


In our 1955-56 supplementary report the 157 million bushels transferred 
into 1956-57 is made up of: 4,107,893 bushels of No. 1 Northern, 95,850,781 
bushels of No. 2 Northern, 42,111,426 bushels of No. 3 Northern, 10,805,932 
bushels of No. 4 Northern, the other grades amounted to 4,266, 202, or a total 
of 157,142,237.3 bushels. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will go on to item 2. Shall we take it as read? 
Agreed. 


2. 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat 


The following. table shows the operating results of the 1956-57 Pool 
Account from August 1, 1956 to the closing date of the pool, May 9, 1958: 


; Bushels 
1. Wheat acquired by the Board: ) 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 
19565ton Dulys She k9 5b io 3G ok 361,357,938.3 
(b) Purchases from 1955-56 Pool 
Account—-Wheat ..........6.. 157,142,237.3 
(c) Wheat otherwise acquired’ ... 1,014,840.2 
Total wheat acquired ........ 519,515,015.8 
Te COs Lor Wheat acquired yi iene pee ue ees $692,245,287.81 
3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1956 
TWiT OS POD: oh es lark snob al Marapcus Biel as $581,109,595.00 
Sales value of stocks transferred to 1957-58 . 
Pool Account as at May 9, 1958? .... 203,962,890.57 785,072,485.57 
4. Gross surplus as at May 9, 1958 ........ 92,827 ,197.76 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1956 to May 9, 
1958: , 
(a) Carrying charges on _ wheat 
stored in country elevators .. 36,831.441.14 
(b) Storage on wheat stored in ter- 
minal velevators:7 73 i ae een he 12,825,556.77 
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(c) Net interest paid on Agency | 
wheas stocks: (sie. 8 ii ae eae —4,812,442.85 
54,469,440.76 
Less: Carrying charges received 
under the ‘Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act ... 33,137,106.47 
Net carrying charges paid ... 21,332,334.29 
(d) Bank interest and exchange, 
etc., plus net  inter-account 
MLELESite so PGS eee See Otis se 3,909,905.28 


(e) Additional freight (net) ...... 558,603.31 
(f) Handling, stop-off and diversion 
CHAPSES iF ie eles pie Bee Gers | 462,286.10 
C2) Drying charsesyJl ok wea wis oe 4, 16,249.01 
(h) Administrative and general ex- 
Denses <2 Ma, ae ew ota es Rr akiane 2,023,181.80 27,902,559.79 


6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 
1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat, for the 
period August 1, 1956 to May 9, 1958 $ 64,924,637.97 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


3. Implementing of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act 


In each crop year during the effective period of the legislation, the 
Government of Canada provides funds for carrying charge purposes to the 
extent that the quantity of wheat upon which the Board is paying carrying 
charges on August Ist of each crop year is in excess of 178 million bushels on 
the basis of the carrying charge rates in effect immediately prior to August Ist 
of each crop year. On August 1, 1957 the quantity of wheat upon which the 
Board was paying carrying charges was 407,679,021.4 bushels.1 This figure 
exceeded the basic stocks of 178 million bushels by 229,679,021.4 bushels. 
Therefore, during the crop year 1957-58 the Government of Canada paid carry- 
ing charges on the latter amount of wheat. The rate of carrying charges paid 
was .04241 cent per bushel per day. Funds paid or to be paid to the Board 
under the Temporary Wheat. Reserves Act during the crop year 1957-58 
amounted to $35,553,508.64. The Board recommended and Governor in Council 
approved (Order in Council P.C. 1958-760, May 30, 1958) the following 
allocation of these funds between the two operating pool accounts: 


1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat................. $ 25,256,083.25 
1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat ................ 10,297,425.39 
Pata by ys hue es gir. oe mean mieatae eld oe $ 35,553,508.64 


The allocation of funds in 1957-58 was made on the same basis as in the 
previous crop year. Since stocks of wheat in the 1956-57 Pool remained in 
excess Of 229,679,021.4 bushels from August 1, 1957 to January 30, 1958, all 
funds accrued under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act were applied to the 
1956-57 Pool Account between these dates. From January 31, 1958 to the date 
of the closing of the 1956-57 Pool Account on May 9, 1958, funds were 
allocated to the 1956-57 Pool on the basis of its average wheat stocks for 
this period in relation to the total wheat stocks upon which carrying charges 


re “SS . _ 
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were paid under the Act. Subsequent to May 9, 1958 and up to July 31, 1958 
all funds received under the Act are for the account of the 1957-58 Pool 
Account. 


‘The 1956-57 Wheat Account received the following allocations under 
the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act: 


Crop year 1 956= 0 te: is see See A ee cad $9 7, BS1,023.22 
COD AVAL? LOO OGieala eerie sete, Bie onset deed wrhte 25,256,083.25 
CSL) he 3's ate Sea aria Sean, lrg acl at ge Wp Siig in! ees $ 33,137,106.47 


From August 1, 1955 to July 31, 1958 funds provided under the Tem- 
porary Wheat Reserves Act have been allocated to crop accounts as follows: 


1954-55 Pool Account—Wheat.................. $ 23,230,623.04 
1955-56 Pool Account—Wheat.......... ‘Sie Sa aN ee 29,191,306.19 
1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat................2.. 33,137,106.47 
1957-58. Pool Account—Wheat.... 000s o. ka es 10,297,425.39 

BOCA Uy Seah Re aA, eis wi PAU Ged np Be he $ 95,856,461.09 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments or any questions? If not, we 
will continue on to item four. 


4, Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


As shown in the operating statement on Page 2, the surplus on the 
1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat, as at May 9, 1958 was $64,924,637.97 before 
providing for the interim payment authorized by Order in Council P.C. 
1958-213, February 7, 1958. 


This interim payment involved the distribution of $39,160,395.34 and was 
in the amount of 10 cents per bushel on all grades of wheat, except the milling 


grades of Durum Wheat upon which the interim payment was 25 cents per 
bushel. 


After allowing for the interim payment, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
levy on the interim and final payments, the cost of issuing the final payment, 


‘and after adding estimated interest earnings subsequent to May 9, 1958, the 


final net surplus for distribution to prose was $25,083,690.12 as shown in 
the following table: 


Surplus on operations of the Board as at May 9, 


VORB Ree ies Rake Maral Me ae ES | $64,924,637.97 
Bedivet:> interim » payment re os Aaa Po ee 39,160,395.34 


25,764,242.63 
Deduct: Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. $648,930.15 
Cost of issuing final payment .... 141,738.03 790,668.18 


24,973,574.45 
Add: Estimated additional interest earned 
from May 9, 1958 to date of distribu- 

BA Lo} 9 salt wnat Figen ee OR SUL rg as ls UF OUR 110,115.67 


Balance for final distribution to producers .... $25,083,690.12 
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As shown by the above table the final surplus for distribution to producers 
was $25,083,690.12. On producers’ deliveries of 361,357,938.3 bushels the 
average final payment was 6.9415 cents per bushel. The distribution of final 
payment cheques to producers was authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1958- 
804, June 5, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Brunsden: 

Q. It might be useful if we could have a figure comparable to that of 
the surplus distribution of the 25 million this year?—-A. This is the last dis- 
tribution we have made. This was since May 9. This closed out the 1956-57 
pool. We will not be closing out the 1957-58 pool until probably next May or 
June. 

Q. I would like to go back one year.—A. The previous year? 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: For the 1955-56 crop year the surplus on operations of 
the board as at May 3, 1957, which was the date of closing, was $80,070,997.26. 
From this there was an interim payment of $37,339,123.87. There were further 
deductions for the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy of $800,939.87 and the 
cost of issuing the final payment of $159,644.57, which left .$41,771,288.95, to 
which was added estimated additional interest accruing from May 3, 1957 to 
date of distribution of $182,634.86. The balance for final distribution to pro- 
ducers was $41,953,923.81. 


Mr. Forbes: How did the Prairie Farm Assistance Act reduce those 
overages? 

Mr. Earu: The Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy only applies to pur- 
chasers from producers. 

Mr. Forses: If you stole some from the farmer he would not have to pay 
off the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, this morning we had a figure of five-eighths of a cent, 
I think it was, for administration costs and then I see, a further cost, or is it 
an inclusive cost, of issuing final payment?—-A. That is a further cost, I 
believe. 


Mr. EARL: That is in addition to administrative costs. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. This figure for Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, that does not represent 
the total for the year 1957-58?—A. No, that is just what the board deducts 
when we make out interim and our final payments. On the initial delivery 
to the country elevator, the country elevator deducts the P.F.A.A. levy and 
they pay the Board of Grain Commissioners; but in other cases we deduct it 
and send it on to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. It says the average payment was 6.9 cents per bushel. Is that in the 
1956-57 crop year?—A. Yes. — 

Q. Could it not have averaged out a little higher than that particular 
average? Would it not have been better to pay 6.9 cents per bushel on wheat 
from one to five or six?—-A. That brings up the point that I think you raised 
this morning that we keep each grade in a separate pool; in other words, if we 
are finding that four northern is not moving freely and we have to lower the 
price as compared with one northern, then the man who is producing and 
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delivering four northern gets a lower price than the man who produces one 
northern and which we are able to sell to better advantage. It is a matter 
of pooling, keeping the price separate the way we do. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 5. | 

Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


5. Comments on the 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat 


Operating costs incurred by the Board in the period August 1, 1956 to 
May 9, 1958 applicable to the 1956-57 Pool were $27,902,559.79 after crediting 
funds paid to the Board by the Government of Canada under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act. Operating costs consisted of the following: 


(a) Carrying Charges—$21,332,334.29 

Total carrying charges incurred by the Board, including storage and in- 
terest charges on wheat carried in country elevators and storage charges on 
wheat held in terminal and mill positions, were $54,469,440.76. Carrying charges 
amounted to 15.073 cents per bushel on producers’ marketings of 361,357,938.3 
bushels. Of the funds received from the Government of Canada under the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the sum of $33,137,106.47 was allocated to the 
1956-57 Pool Account, or an average of 9.170 cents per bushel on producers’ 
deliveries to the pool. After applying these funds the actual carrying charges 
paid by the Board for producers’ account amounted to 5.903 cents per bushel. 


(b) Net Interest, Exchange and Bank Charges—$3,509,905.28 


This item comprises bank interest, exchange and bank charges plus net 
interest on other Board accounts. 


(c) Additional Freight (Net)—$558,603.31 


This item consists chiefly of additional freight paid on wheat shipped 
from Saskatchewan stations to the Pacific Coast against Fort William /Port 
Arthur freight differential and on low grade wheat shipped from Alberta 
stations to the Lakehead. The item also includes freight credits on wheat 
shipped to Churchill. 


(d) Handling, Stop-off and Diversion Charges—$462,286.10 


These charges were incurred in shipping wheat to interior terminals for 
storage and in diverting wheat for shipment to Churchill and Prince Rupert. 


(e) Drying Charges—$16,249.01 
This covers the cost of drying of Board grain. 


(f) Administrative and General Expenses—$2,023,181,80 


Administrative and general expenses of the Board applicable to the 1956-57 
Pool Account amounted to .5599 cent per bushel on handlings of 361,357,938.3 
bushels. 

By Mr. Pascoe: / 

In regard to additional freight, the item also includes freight on grades 
of wheat shipped through Churchill. How do you work out the price?—A. 
Under the Crowsnest Pass tariffs that are in effect there are rates set 
up for Churchill the same as there are for Fort William and Vancouver, and 
there are certain stations, mainly in northern Saskatchewan, on the Canadian 
National Railways where there is a saving in freight haul for shipments to 
Churchill as compared with shipments to Fort William. So to the extent that 
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we can move Churchill stocks from these preferential areas the pool benefits 
by freight savings that we obtain on wheat, because we bought the wheat at 
the Fort William rate. 

By Mr. Rapp: 

Q. Does that apply from northern Alberta?—-A. There are a few stations 
in Alberta. I think the most favourable differential is four to five cents a 
hundred pounds and some are one cent a hundred pounds from northern 
Alberta. One of the things to keep in mind, is that a good year for Churchill 
such as the current year, 17 million will be shipped, we will pick up some 
freight saving; but we cannot get the advantage out of the four and five cents 
areas, we will have to go back to the one cent differential to get the saving 
and that will be secured to the over-all pool. 

While I am on my feet I might deal with the other item, the shipments 
from Saskatchewan. This year, as you will notice from the prices shown on 
page 5, wheat at Vancouver has been at a premium over the price of wheat at 
Fort William and the board has realized from ten cents to 12 cents a bushel 
on the grades we have shipped from Vancouver. To supplement the Alberta 
stocks and to endeavour to maximize the movement out of Vancouver, and 
also keeping in mind the necessity of trying to equalize quotas we have 
moved western Saskatchewan stocks against. the freight differential which is a 
debit; but the extra price we realize on the transaction more than offsets the 
freight differential that we incur. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? Item 6?—and the proceedings 
being interrupted by the division bells— 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, things are going every which way in the 
house today apparently, and there is a vote coming up which will take some 
time and before the vote is over it will be near 6:00 o’clock and I suggest 
we adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9.30. Thank you very much—The 
committee adjourned. 
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Chairman: Hayden Stanton, Esq., 
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Peters, \ 


Argue, Gundlock, : 
Barrington, Henderson, Phillips, 
Boivin, Hicks, Pugh, 
Boulanger, Horner (Acadia), Racine, 
Brunsden, Howe, Rapp, 
Cadieu, Kindt, "Ricard, 
Campbell 1Knowles, Richard (Kamouraska), 
(Lambton-Kent), Latour, Richard (St. Maurice- 
Doucett, Leduc, Lafléche), Rat 
Dubois, Létourneau, Robinson, 
Dupuis, McBain, Rompré, 
Fane, McMillan, Rowe, 
Fleming (Okanagan- Michaud, Southam, 
Revelstoke), Milligan, Speakman, 
Forbes, Montgomery, Thomas, 
Forgie, Morissette, Thompson, 
Godin, Muir (Lisgar), Tucker, 
Gour, Nasserden, Villneuve, 
Grills, Noble, Winkler, 
Hales, Pascoe, Yacula—60. 
Hardie, 
M. Slack, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, August 8, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the folowing as its 


FOURTH REPORT 


On July 19, 1958, the House of Commons referred to this Committee the 
Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1956-57. The Annual 
Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners of Canada for the year 1957 was 
also referred to this Committee at the same time. . 


Your Committee carefully examined and approved the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


Your Committee also studied the Supplementary Report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the 1956-57 Pool Accounts. 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That consideration be given to the provision of more satisfactory public 
storage for grain which should be encouraged and assisted by the government; 


2. That consideration be given to classifying rape-seed and soya beans as 
grain for the purpose of freight rates; < 


3. That consideration be given to amending the Cnade Grain Act by in- 
serting a provision, to compensate producers for cracked rape-seed taken as 
dockage in the marketing of rape-seed. 


4. That the government give consideration to ie advisability of Seaway 
grain tolls being set at minimum levels. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence | is 
appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, August 5, 1958. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Agricuture and Colonization met at 9.35 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boivin, Cadieu, Campbell (Lambton- 
Kent), Doucett, Dubois, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), Forbes, Gund- 
lock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kindt, Latour, Milligan, Morissette, 
Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, Noble, Pascoe, Rapp, Ricard, Rowe, Southam, SE 
man, Stanton, Thomas, Tueker, and Winkler—30. 


In attendance: Honourable Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. McNamara, Chief 
Commissioner; W. E. Robertson, Commissioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller; and 
D. H. Treleaven, Secretary. 


From the Board of Grain Commissioners: Messrs. R. W. Milner, Chief 
Commissioner; S. Loptson, Commissioner; G. McConnell, Commissioner; W. J. 
MacLeod, Secretary; Dr. J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist; M. J. Conacher, Chief 
Grain Inspector, and E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Supplementary Report of the — 
Canadian Wheat Board on the 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat, Oats and Barley. 


The following Sections of the Supplementary Report were approved: 
6. Realized Prices Mf 
7. Board Quoted Prices—1956-57 Pool 
8. Exports 
9. General Comments 
10. Statement of operations including Auditors’ Report 


The Committee then reverted to consideration of the Report of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board for Crop Year 1956-57. 


Part II of the Report—Financial Statement, GReee Exhibits I to VII) 
was approved. 


Part IlI—Auditors’ Report was approved. 


The Addenda to the Annual Report, containing statistical tables I to 
XXIII, was approved. 


The Chairman extended a vote of thanks to Mr. McNamara and his officials 
for their co-operation and assistance to the Committee. 


The officials of the Canadian Wheat Board were permitted to retire. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the 1957 Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Mr. Milner, having been introduced 
to the members of the Committee, was questioned and supplied additional 
information thereon, assisted by other officials of the Board. 
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The following Sections of the Report were approved: 
1. Grain Supplies and PSD DELUGE OR Year 1956-57 
2. Marketings 
3. Country Elevator Shipments 
4. Terminal Handlings 
5. Exports 
6. Domestic Usage 
7. Carryover 
8. Licensing and Bonding 
9. Assistant Commissioners 
10. Prosecutions 
11. Shortages and Overages, Country Elevators 
12. Regulations and Orders 
13. Committees on Grain Standards 
14. Inspection of Grain 
15. Research 
16. Weighing of Grain 
17. Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 
18. Terminal and Eastern Complaints 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization resumed at 3.35 
p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Barrington, Boivin, Cadieu, Dubois, Fane, 
Forbes, Forgie, Gundlock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kindt, MacIn- 
tosh, Morissette, Muir (Lsqaras Nasserden, Pascoe, Peters, Rapp: Southam, 
Speakman, eventon and Thomas.—(24) 


In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners: Messrs. R. W. 
Milner, Chief Commissioner; S. Loptson, Commissioner; G. McConnell, Com- 
missioner; W. J. MacLeod, Secretary; J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist; M. J. 
Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector and E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada for the year 1957. 


The following sections of the Report were approved: 


19. Complaints on Export Shipments 

20. Statistics 

21. Information Program 

22. Canadian Government Elevators 

23. Lake Freight Rates 

24. Prairie Farm Assistance Act 

25. Organization and Personnel 

26. Expenditure and Revenue 

27. Appendices “A” to ““K” inclusive and related Tables were approved. 


The Chairman thanked the Committee for their co-operation, and extended 
to Mr. Milner and his colleagues the appreciation of the Committee for their 
assistance. 


At 5.05 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Wednesday, August 
6, to consider in camera the Committee’s “Report to the House”. 
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WEDNESDAY, August 6, 1958. 
| (8) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met in camera 
at 9.40 a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boivin, Cadieu, Campbell (Lambton- 
Kent), Doucett, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Forgie, Gour, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), 
Howe, Jorgenson, Kindt, Latour, Milligan, McIntosh, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, 
Noble, Pascoe, Peters, Phillips, Pugh, Rapp, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, 
Thomas, Thompson, Tucker, Villeneuve, and Winkler.— (34) 


The Committee proceeded to the preparation of a “Report to the House” 
respecting the Reports of the Canadian Wheat Board andthe Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. 


Various suggestions and recommendations were proposed by members of 
the Committee. 


Agreed,—That the recommendations be referred to the Steering Com- 
mittee for further study. 


At 10.30 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Thursday, August 7. 


THURSDAY, August 7, 1958. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met in camera 
at 9.40 a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Barrington, Brunsden, Cadieu, Campbell 
(Lambton-Kent), Doucett, Dubois, Fane, Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke), 
Forgie, Gour, Gundlock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Latour, 
Létourneau, McIntosh, Montgomery, Morissette, Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, 
Pascoe, Pugh, Rapp, Southam, Speakman, Stanton, Thomas, Tucker, Villeneuve, 
and Winkler.—(33) 


The Chairman, on behalf of the Steering Committee, presented a draft 
‘Report to the House.” 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the draft “Report to the 
House”? which was amended and adopted as amended; and the Chairman was 
ordered to present it as the Committee’s “Fourth Report to the House.” 


At 10.30 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M. SLACK, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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TUESDAY, August 5, 1958. 
9:30 a.m. 


EVIDENCE 


The CHAIRMAN: We were at paragraph six of the supplementary report 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


D. H. TRELEAVEN (Secretary, Canadian Wheat Board): 


6. Realized Prices 

The following table shows initial payments, interim payments, final 
payments and total prices realized by producers for the principal grades of 
wheat delivered to the 1956-57 Pool Account basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, after deduction of net operating costs, including carrying 
charges, interest and administrative expenses: 


Initial Interim* Final* Realized* 
Payment Payment Payment Price 
(dollars per bushel) 
1.40 10 .08838 1.58838 
Ti36 tC .08892 1.54892 
a2 .10 .05978 1.47978 
1.25 10 .02880 1.37880 
1.08 .10 07521 P2525 
1.02 10 .05871 1.17871 
Initial Interim* Final* Realized* 
Payment Payment Payment Price 
(dollars per bushel) : 
1.50 w/A5 .19804 1.94804 
1.47 .20 .22054 1.94054 
1.40. a AS tee .24204 1.89204 
1.34 25 .27365 1.86365 
1331 25 .18895 ~ 1.74895 
£3 .10 .02869 1.25869 
1.07 10 .01153 HLSi5s3 


* Prices and payments prior to deduction for Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments or remarks? 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 


Q. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. McNamara would answer the question 
I asked yesterday with regard to average prices? 


Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board), called: 


A. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Jorgenson was kind enough last night to give 
notice of this question and as I understand it he would like us to give him the 
average price per bushel, regardless of the grade which the producer received 
for the 1956-57 pool account. The average works out to $1.41.44 per bushel 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
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To get it back to an average station in the west using a freight rate of 22 
cents per hundredweight, and including the elevator handling charge of 4.5 
cents per bushel, this would work out to an average return to the western 
farmer, regardless of grade, of $1.23.7 cents per bushel. 

@. And this is compared to what price of last year, Mr. McNamara? 

A. The average for the previous year, basis in store Fort William, worked 
out to $1.55.09 cents per bushel. I should point out that in this last pool account 
there was a much larger percentage of low grade wheat than in the previous 
year. So actually the average return regardless of grade is substantially lower. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

@. Along that same line the price for No. 1 wheat was lower—and it goes 
pretty well right down the grades—was lower in 1956-57 than it was in 1955-56. 
Would the reason for that be that it had to be lower in order to sell it?—A. No, 
the reason is there was some reduction due to the competition in the inter- 
national market; but the major reduction is accounted for by the premium 
on the Canadian dollar for this period. As the Canadian dollar rose over the 
American dollar we had to keep adjusting our prices to keep them in line with 
the American prices. The major factor was that during this period the dollar 
was at a substantial premium. 

@. That would account for three cents a bushel?—-A. I speak from memory 
but I should say at the present time our prices are down five cents or six 
cents a bushel as compared with a situation where the Canadian dollar was at 
par with the United States dollar. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. I think the producer generally was quite disappointed with the final 
payment in the crop year under review. I know sufficient about the wheat 
board’s operations that I have no criticism to make of the wheat board’s opera- 
tions, and would not suggest that the wheat board itself was responsible for 
this happening. I think the great interest now is to do something to get the 
prices up because if these prices keep on going down, with costs of production 
still going up, it will not be very long until the grain industry faces complete 
bankrupcy. 

I am wondering if the board has given any thought or has any statieties 
on how an increase in the domestic price for wheat consumed in Canada for 
human consumption—how an increase in the price for that quantity of wheat 
would affect the price to the producer. I want to make my question more 
specific: if the wheat board or the government, whoever it is who makes this 
kind of policy—I take it it is the government—decides to adopt the two-price 
system, if wheat made into flour was increased by $1 a bushel, how would 
it affect the final price for the average year?—-A. If the domestic price were 
increased by $1 a bushel? There are about 40 million bushels of wheat used for 
human consumption that would be affected by such an increase. That would 
return to us an extra $40 million. On a handling of 362 million it would work 
out to about 11 cents per bushel in the overall return. 


@. Has the board done any work as to how such an increase would affect 
the cost of bread?—-A. No, we have not. We have considered this matter as 
it has been referred to us by the government, but we have not endeavoured to 
analyze the effect such an increase would have on the price of bread. | 

@. Did you inquire as to how it would affect the cost of flour, not necessarily 
the price; they are often two different things.—A. No, we have never made an 
analysis of that kind. Of course, it would increase the price of wheat to the 
miller by $1 a bushel; but in the consultations we have had with the govern- 
ment regarding this matter there was no suggested increased price of a set 
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amount. They asked us to indicate to them what a series of increases in price 
would mean in so far as the producer is concerned, but we have not information 
in regard to what it would mean to the increased price of bread. 

Q@. The Saskatchewan wheat pool, I think, has done something in this 
field. I have seen reports by them and by the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture to the effect that it would take a 60 cent per bushel increase in the price 
to affect the cost of production of a loaf of bread by one cent. I wonder if 
Mr. McNamara could give any indication if those figures would be out of line? 
—A. No, I am not in a position or competent to comment on it. I too have seen 
those statements made by the pool organization. They, of course, operate a 
mill, so they should have some basis for the statistics they are making available; 
but I do not think I, or any of my colleagues, are competent to comment on your 
question. 

@. I have seen various observations to the effect that any ‘person in 
Canada, or any group of people who work in any given industry, should be 
entitled to a fair return for their labour, and while I cannot speak as an 
authority I feel that the Canadian Labour Congress would support a domestic 
parity price for flour going into consumption in Canada. I have not discussed 
it but I have heard them from different places in the parliament buildings 
advocate higher returns to the producers of western Canada. I would hope 
that the minister might want to consider the possibility of a domestic parity 
price. 

Hon. Mr. CHURCHILL (Minister of Trade and Commerce): How do you 
define domestic parity price? 


Mr. ARGUE: Well, the wheat pool organizations have said there should be 
this two-price system, or the farmers’ unions have said there should be a two- 
price system which would provide a domestic parity price for wheat going into 
the production of flour to be used in this country. Now, the minister says 
“How do you define it?”. There have been statistics worked out as to what 
a parity price is. The farmers’ unions or the Federation of Agriculture or the 
wheat pool organizations may not agree on all statistics, but I think that they 
all have statistics amongst themselves on which they are agreed. Those figures, 
from all I have seen, have ranged from $2.25 to $2.50 a bushel. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this paragraph, if not we will 


_ proceed to paragraph 7. 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


7. Board Quoted Prices—1956-57 Pool 


The 1955-56 Pool Account was closed on May 3, 1957 and the 1956-57 Pool 
Account was closed on May 9, 1958; therefore the selling operations relative 
to the 1956-57 Pool Account occurred between the foregoing dates. During this 
selling period Board asking prices for wheat (except Durums) were the same 
for domestic use, for registration under the International Wheat Agreement and 
for sales on a Class II basis. 

The Board continued to quote separate selling prices for wheat basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, basis in store Pacific Coast ports and basis in 
store Churchill. The following table shows monthly average Board asking prices 
for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store the aforementioned positions for the 
selling period of the 1956-57 Pool: 
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Monthly Average Asking Prices 
No. 1 Northern 
Ft. Wm./Pt. Ar. Vancouver Churchill 


(dollars per bushel) 


Ways 4 Osa 901 Sh acess shee ees 1.632 1.68 1.743 
BRATS yal Sug cade Oe ie cee bb ave elastin ties 1.623 1.672 1.732 
IE soe eM ye cates) and ioe ae sone 1.624 1.674 1.734 
RTE OUES aS crak thao Neate 5 bi hlete sec eI 1.614 1.662 1.724 
September (ose. oes eae ee 1.612% 1.702 1.722 
GIELOMOR CS a iit. Wee sath Tic eee pire. 1.614 1.72 1.724 
DOVER SA rit scl ay eee a 1.6035 | Oa 1.714 
PIGECTNDEL MA So Arye Ge cee muy oS 1.632 1.752 1.742 
RAEIBEA TYE CLOG peso bss soho SUNT shea ths Yellen. LG ers 10% 1.76 
PEE TAT AL i Os ah iat cas Co Ue a ow at 1.644 1.764 1.754 
VLEET SE TNOE NY Se aA, eam ety br oak: Bi Bice ie Pee 1.632 1.752 1.742 
i206 118 Lhe clara CERRY LOR. RE EN Pir 1.624 1.744 1.734 
1 Eig) SE! De Sits epee as Ok le SRN, Re 1.612 1188S 1.723 


Some comment should be directed toward Board pricing during the selling 
period of the 1956-57 Wheat Account. Distinction must be made between 
Board pricing for wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur and in store 
Vancouver. Throughout the period Board quotations for No. 1 Northern Wheat 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur fluctuated within relatively narrow 
limits and ranged considerably lower than Board quotations for wheat in store 
Vancouver. The pricing of wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur took 
into account forwarding costs involved in making Lakehead wheat available at ° 
competitive prices in overseas markets. This involved pricing at a lower level 
than for other available shipping routes. 

In the main, variations in Board asking prices for wheat in store the 
Lakehead followed changes in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. Price 
changes reflected the strength of the Canadian dollar in the months May through 
September and the decline in the exchange value of the dollar which occurred 
late in 1957 and early in 1958, followed by strengthening of the dollar in the 
final 90 days of the selling period. At times other minor price adjustments 
were made for competitive reasons. 

A different situation prevailed in respect to Board pricing of wheat in 
store Vancouver. Through the period there was a broad demand for wheat 
for shipment via the western route based upon demand for wheat in Asia and 
favourable forwarding costs to world markets, including the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe. This demand added buoyancy to selling prices for wheat 
in store Vancouver. At the start of the selling period of the 1956-57 Pool, 
Board quotations for No. 1 Northern Wheat were 5 cents per bushel higher 
basis in store Vancouver than in store the Lakehead. Vancouver quotations for 
No. 1 Northern Wheat strengthened rather sharply in the period September 
through February, reaching a level of 12 cents per bushel higher than Board 
quotations for the same grade of wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
Vancouver quotations continued on this basis until the closing of the pool on 
May 9, 1958, although some decline in the level of asking prices occurred as 
a result of exchange fluctuations. The level of Vancouver prices for No. 1 
Northern was reflected in Board asking prices for other grades. In summary, 
Board quotations for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Vancouver reflected not 
only variations in the value of the Canadian dollar on exchange markets but 
also the strong and continuous demand for wheat for shipment through Pacific 
Coast ports. 
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During the active selling period for wheat for shipment via Churchill in 
the 1958 season; i.e., January through May, Board quotations for wheat in 
store Churchill were 11 cents per bushel higher than Lakehead asking prices. 


In addition to the changes made in Board quotations for No. 1 Northern, 
discounts applicable to No. 3 Northern, No. 4 Northern and No. 5 Wheat were 
varied throughout the selling period of the 1956-57 Pool Account. On May 4, 
1957, No. 3 Northern was quoted at 8 cents per bushel under No. 1 Northern 
basis in store the Lakehead. This discount was increased to 10 cents per bushel, 
later to 11 cents per bushel and finally to 12 cents per bushel. The discount on 
No. 4 Northern in store the Lakehead was 16 cents per bushel on May 4, 1957. 
This discount was increased to 25 cents per bushel and narrowed to 20 cents per 
bushel early in 1957, reflecting increased sales of this grade. No. 4 Northern 
was one of the principal grades delivered to the 1956-57 Pool (81.7 million 
bushels) and the necessary widening of the selling spread on this grade was 
reflected in a lower final payment to producers. On May 4, 1957, No. 5 Wheat 
in store the Lakehead was quoted at 28 cents per bushel under No. 1 Northern. 
By the end of July this discount had increased to 38 cents per bushel and was 
gradually narrowed to 34 cents per bushel at the time of the closing of the 
1956-57 Pool Account. Grade discounts on No. 3 Northern, No. 4 Northern and 
No. 5 Wheat applicable to Vancouver were slightly less than the discounts 
prevailing for the same grades in store the Lakehead. 

In the early part of the selling period of the 1956-57 Pool the Board sold 
milling grades of Durum Wheat on a Class II basis as well as under the terms 
of the International Wheat Agreement. Board quotations for milling grades of 
Durum Wheat under the International Wheat Agreement were based on the 
maximum price under the Agreement. 

On May 4, 1957 the Board’s quoted price for No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum on 
a Class II basis was $2.372. Class II prices remained at about this level until 
the end of the crop year. Under the influence of strong international competition 
and prospects for a large Durum yield in 1957, the Board reduced its Class II 
selling prices sharply to an average of $2.083 per bushel in August, 1957, and 
$2.02 per bushel in September, 1957. By October 25, 1957 the Board’s quoted 
Class II price for No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum had declined to the I.W.A. level 
and so remained until the closing of the 1956-57 Pool Account. Producers 
delivered 20.0 million bushels of milling grades of Durum to the 1956-57 Pool 
Account. Over half of these deliveries consisted of No. 4 C. W. Amber Durum 
and the remaining deliveries were largely No. 3 C. W. Amber Durum and 
Extra No. 4 C. W. Amber Durum. In general, deliveries of Durum Wheat in 
1956-57 were of lower grade and quality as compared with the Durum deliveries 
in the previous crop year. As a result, Board selling spreads for No. 3 
C. W. Amber Durum, Extra No. 4 C. W. Amber Durum and No. 4 Amber Durum 
were widened considerably commencing in August, 1957. 

It was necessary for the Board to reduce its quoted prices for No. 5 and 
No. 6 C. W. Amber Durum to the level of asking prices for No. 5 and No. 6 


Red Spring Wheat. Only limited quantities of low grade Durums were 
delivered to the 1956-57 Pool. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. Mr. Chairman, what percentage of the various grades were taken by 
the Asiatic countries? Did you have those figures?—A. I can get the details 
of that but I think in general, Mr. Muir, I can give you the information you 
want. In so far as Japan is concerned they are mainly interested in two and 
three northern; they are a quality market and prefer our two and three 
northern wheat to the lower grades. 
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Recently, however, a demand for feed has developed in Japan and we 
are now selling them limited quantities of five and six wheat that they are 

using for feeding purposes. But normally Japan is a high quality market. 

In so far as our shipments to other Asian countries are concerned, mainly 
to India and Pakistan, most of those shipments, as you know, were under the 
provisions of the Colombo Plan.. Canada was making this wheat available to 
them on very favourable terms, and in our negotiations with them we were 
able to persuade them that it would be in their interests, and certainly in 
our interests, if they would accept mainly four northern wheat, a grade that 
has been in very heavy supply. The arrangements which have been made to 
provide wheat to these countries have been very helpful to them and have 
been of material assistance to the board in moving into position for export 
for northern wheat that had been moving very, very slowly. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q@. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the part of this section dealing with 
the difference in price between Vancouver and Fort William-Port Arthur, 
I am sure that the producers are anxious that the price at Fort William-Port 
Arthur should be increased if at all possible. You say you are narrowing the 
spread. I am sure they would far rather narrow it by increasing the Fort 
William-Port Arthur price than by decreasing the Vancouver price. I wonder 
whether the new seaway operating fully would make it possible for the 
board to increase these Fort William-Port Arthur prices? It would seem to 
me that if there is a substantial saving by using the seaway it would be in the 
interests of Canadiens if as much of this advantage as possible could be passed 
on to Canadians, and in this instance passed on to the wheat producers. I am 
wondering if the board feels they will be able to increase the Fort William- 
Port Arthur price as compared with Vancouver when the seaway is fully in 
operation?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Argue, we certainly hope that 
that will be the position and we, like you, are hoping that the benefits of the 
seaway will be Canadian benefits and we will be able to pass the benefits, 
in so far as grain is concerned, back to our producers. Of course, whether 
we can increase the price will depend on the level of the market for interna- 
tional trade in wheat, as our price must be competitive in the country of 
destination. Whether it will mean that we will have to lower Vancouver or 
increase Fort William I do not know, but the point is we must make the wheat 
out of these two outlets comparable at destination. 

Now, I do not intend to dwell too much on this point but I think the 
committee would be interested in the unusual situation that is prevailing in © 
so far as ocean freight rates are concerned. It has always been more or less 
normal for the Vancouver price to fluctuate in the matter of freight rates 
over and above the Fort William price, depending on the season of the year. 
The situation that has now prevailed for about 18 months is most unusual. 
I have never, in my experience, seen it continue for such a period. I just want 
to give the committee one or two figures. These are based on our comparative 
costs at July 25. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: You are speaking of ocean rates when you speak of 
freight rates? . 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Taking 2 Northern wheat out of the St. Lawrence ports, basis July 25, 
to C.I.F.U.K. ports, our in store price at Fort William on that date was $1.594 
per bushel. It costs us to move that wheat to the St. Lawrence, at an average 
of the lake and rail, and all water movement, 224 cents a bushel. So that 
our price f.o.b. Montreal works out, for 2 Northern, to $1.814 per bushel. 
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Taking all the other charges into consideration, including ocean freight 
which was 14.4 cents a bushel out of Montreal, the price of our 2 Northern 
coming out of Fort William on that date was $1.9735 per bushel basis C.LF. 
United Kingdom. On the same day for 2 Northern at Vancouver our asking 
price was 11 cents per bushel higher than at Fort William, or $1.704 per 
bushel. In the U.K. that wheat could be landed for $1.93313 per bushel, or 
approximately 4 cents per bushel cheaper than the wheat out of the St. 
Lawrence notwithstanding the fact that we had an 11 cents premium on 
Vancouver. That spread is not quite so acute as far as other European ports 
such as Antwerp and Rotterdam are concerned. It works out about 1 cent in 
favour of Vancouver as compared to the St. Lawrence, It costs us an average 
of 224 cents per bushel to move wheat at present to Montreal and the ocean 
freight rate from Montreal is 14.4 cents, but from Vancouver—and wheat 
at Vancouver costs us the same as at Fort William because of the internal 
freight rate structure in Canada—the freight rate was 18 cents per bushel 
or 34 cents more than from the St. Lawrence to the U.K. That is the problem 
with which we are confronted. 

I do not think I am in a position to comment on just what the seaway 
will mean. We hope it will mean a substantial reduction in the cost of 
moving wheat to Montreal; but unless there is a change in these ocean freight 
rate structures I do not think the opening of the seaway will correct the 
situation. I think that wheat out of Vancouver and Churchill will still be 
at a premium over the price of wheat at Fort William. 


By Mr. Argue: j 

Q. Do you know whether or not the saving might be in the neighbourhood 

of 4 or 5 cents a bushel?—-A. No. I think that is anybody’s guess. I will 

be pleasantly surprised if it results in a saving of 4 cents per bushel for our 
producers. 


By Mr. Southam: 


Q@. Coming back to Durum wheat has there been an appreciable change 
in the demand for Durum wheat in the world markets in the last seven years? 
Has there been an increase or a decrease.—A. The demand has decreased very 
substantially. Unfortunately the Durum wheat produced two years ago, and 
last year, contained a large percentage of 4 c.w. Amber Durum which is not 
a quality Durum wheat compared to Durum exported by other countries. We 


are finding difficulty in merchandising the 4 c.w. which we have available. 


In so far as Durum wheat is concerned, I would say we have the heaviest 
surplus condition of any grain in Canada. The production has been sub- 
stantially increasing ever the years and we have a more serious problem in 
marketing it than we have in marketing any other grain which we are handling 
at the present time. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. McNamara this question: say, for example, 
that the elevator companies buy 50 million bushels of No. 2; how many bushels 
do they sell?—-A. We come out even on that. I think your point is, when 
the elevator companies take the wheat they grade it. We only take it from 
the elevator companies, basis in store Fort William, at the grade established 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners. Any difference in grade between 
what the farmer receives and what is delivered to the Board is the responsi- 
bility of the elevator companies. We are not involved in that at all. 

Q. That is what I was trying to get at. I was wondering what kind of 
business the elevators were doing in that respect. Are they maintaining 
grades, or are there any figures on that?—-A. We have no figures on that. 
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By Mr. Jorgenson: 
Q. Would not that question be more appropriately asked of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. I was wondering about the St. Lawrence Seaway. When the St. 
Lawrence seaway comes into operation will the grain ships be able to go 
right to Fort William and not stop at Montreal?—-A. Yes. I understand it will 
be possible for ocean going boats to proceed to Fort William. However, I do 
not anticipate the bulk of our grain will be delivered to ocean-going boats at 
Fort William. It is my opinion that the bulk of our grain will still be moved 
in the large lake boats to Montreal and made available to the ocean-going 
vessels at Montreal. 

Q. Would it not be more economical for te ocean going boats to go right 
up to Fort William?—A. With the seaway it will be possible for our large 
lake boats to proceed right to Montreal without having to unload at the 
transfer points and put the grain into the canallers. That should result in 
a considerable saving. It is hoped that there will be two-way traffic for 
them, bringing back ore, and that this will put them in a position to compete 
favourably with the ocean going vessels. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. Could Mr. McNamara give us the figures as to the quantity of wheat 
sold through Pacific ports and the quantity sold through Fort William and 
Port Arthur?—A. For this particular crop year? 

Q. Yes; or generally?—-A. I have in mind that this year, for the year 
ending July 31 last, we enjoyed a record movement out of Vancouver. The 
over-all quantity of grain that was shipped, including wheat, barley, oats, flax, 
rye and rapeseed, is about 170 million bushels as compared to 150 million 
bushels the previous year, both of which are, of course, records. This is by 
far the largest movement out of our west poset ports, and that includes Prince 
Rupert and Victoria. 

Q. What about Port Arthur and Fort William last year?—A. This is for 
the crop year: for the Pacific seaboard—and this is just wheat, oats, barley, 
flax and rye, and it is up until July 16—it was 162.5 million bushels as com- 
pared to 133.3 million bushels for the same period the year before; Churchill, 
16.7 million bushels as compared to 16.3 million bushels the previous year; 
the St. Lawrence ports, 117.3 million bushels as compared to 114.2 million 
bushels the previous year; Atlantic seaboard ports, Halifax and Saint John, 
30.9 million bushels as compared to 28.5 million bushels the previous year; 
shipments to the United States, including our malting barley and wheat 
going over in bond, 52.9 million bushels as compared to 47.3 million bushels 
the previous year. That gives a total export including exports of wheat in the 
form of flour, from August 1 last until July 16, of 417.8 million bushels as 
compared to 371.8 million bushels the previous year. 

Q. A majority of the grain still moves east?—A. Yes. 

Q. Taking it as a narrow majority?—A. Yes. It is getting pretty close. 

Q. Is the quantity which is going to the Pacific ports limited more by 
the facilities available or by the boats? I take it it is not because of the demand 
since the price differential is so great.—A. No. Of course, when we are break- 
ing new records every year it is hard to say what the limitation of a port is; 
but I am inclined to think, with our over-all grain shipments of 170 million 
bushels, we are getting pretty close to the capacity of the present terminals~ 
and berths available and the general port facilities, plus the ability of the 
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railways to move the grain and to spot the cars at the terminals with the 
equipment and yards available. We are, I would think, getting pretty close 
to the maximum at 170 million bushels. 


@. Since there is the price advantage at Vancouver of 12 cents, and since, 
Mr. McNamara said that a saving by way of the seaway of 4 or 5 cents a 
bushel would make him pleasantly surprised, does he feel there is any point 
in expanding facilities through the western ports so that perhaps even a 
larger quantity of grain could go that way? I know that there has been 
some demand, from Vancouver, for increased facilities. I am trying to look 
at this thing through the eyes of the western wheat producer, and also through 
the eyes of the Canadian Wheat Board and am wondering whether or not there 
would be any advantage to Canada in increasing those facilities?—-A. If we 
were sure that the present ocean freight rate situation would prevail, I would 
definitely say that we ought to greatly expand our facilities at the west coast 
because. it is much more profitable to sell our grain from that port area. 
Our experience is when ocean rates are depressed, the boats are prepared to 
take the longer trip and the Vancouver situation is more favourable. When 
ocean freight is in tight supply they are more interested in shorter hauls and 
that favours the St. Lawrence route. 


Certainly, if the present situation is to be a permanent situation, I would 
strongly recommend that we ought to increase our facilities at the west coast. 


I am pleased to note that the government, through the National Harbours 
Board, have made arrangements to increase the capacity of one of the .ter- 
minals which they own out there. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am wholeheartedly in agreement with the statement made 
by Mr. McNamara and I think it is particularly necessary now when we face 
such acute competition from the United States and from other countries. If 
this condition is something of a permanent condition I would hope that the 
government would continue to increase those facilities so that the producer 
may obtain the largest part of the eleven or twelve cent advantage that may 
be possible. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: You cannot be sure it is permanent. The situation in the 
Pacific, in respect of ocean freight, was changed at the time of the Suez crisis 
and greater world shipping. You recall it was then that the shipments from the 
west coast ports increased. 

Mr. ARGUE: J think the price differential. existed before the Suez crisis; I 
may be wrong. I do not think the difference occurred only at that time. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Ocean freight rates fluctuated very considerably at that 
time due to concentrated shipping in the Pacific. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. It is in my mind that the spread between Fort William and Vancouver 
was 6 or 8 cents a bushel at some time prior, and Mr. McNamara may correct 
me if I am wrong.—A. We have had periods like that in the past when 
Vancouver has been at a premium. I remember it was as high as 7 cents at 
one time. However, I must agree with the minister that the current situation 
has crystallized and has been with us constantly since the Suez crisis. It started 
at that time and has been that way since. 
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By Mr. Hicks: 


Q. I would like to inquire about the prices on these two different grades 
that go to Japan. You mentioned that Japan is a market for high-grade wheat 
and that you are also now shipping some low-grade grain over there. What 
prices do they sell for?—-A. Last Friday our asking price for No. 2 Northern 
wheat out of Vancouver, basis in store at terminals Vancouver, was $1.70 and 
3 cents per bushel; No. 3 Northern was $1.63 and 2 cents per bushel; No. 5. 
wheat, was $1.45 and 2 cents per bushel; and No. 6 wheat—they have been 
taking it in small quantities—was $1.36 and $ cents per bushel. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. I wonder if we might have the same comparison between Vancouver 
and Churchill to the United Kingdom as we had between Vancouver and Fort 
William?—A. Yes. On the same date, July 25, our No. 2 Northern, price in 
store, Churchill, was $1.70 and + cents per bushel, the same as at Vancouver, 
or eleven cents per bushel over Fort William; No. 2 Northern could be laid down 
C.I.F. United Kingdom out of Churchill at $1.92.075 cents per bushel. That works 
out at 1.3 cents per bushel below the price out of Vancouver. 


The freight rate from Churchill to the United Kingdom was 17.12 cents per 
bushel. 


By Mr. Pascoe: 


Q. I wonder if the facilities at Churchill are being used to their available 
capacity, or is it being limited by the amount we have available?—-A. The 
government doubled the capacity at Churchill a few years ago to five million 
bushels. 


For this season at Churchill, we have sold 50 cargoes which is over ship- 
ments made last year. This will be a new record for the port, and it is slightly 
in excess of 17 million bushels. 


We believe that the port of Churchill will be able to continue to make new 
records. But I think we are getting close to the cleaning and unloading capacity 
and berthing facilities available to handle such movements. 

I would hate to put a ceiling on the movement out of Churchill because 
we are strong supporters of that port. In addition, the progusals benefit greatly 
from the wheat which we sell out of that port. 

But we are getting pretty close to capacity which in my opinion includes 
also the ability of the railroad to move necessary supplies. They are only moved 
over the Canadian National Railways. 

I think that if we are to increase substantially the movement out of 
Churchill, consideration will have to be given to either doubling or improving 
rail facitities available to the port. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the length of the shipping season out of Churchill? 

The WITNESS: The first boat came in on July 26 this year. The insurance ~ 
period is from July 23 to October 15. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, let us deal with 
paragraph eight. 

Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


8. Exports 


The following table shows Canadian export sales of wheat and flour ‘tron 
May, 1957 to April, 1958; a period of time which approximates the selling 
operations of the 1956-57 Pool Account: 
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1957-58 1956-57 
(million bushels) 


Leh ipoges or SM a oa g nN ey SLT SOs DE hice a 23.3 42.3 
SHS CL Ree ae Posing DOE 4 ell Ms a a eR 25.1 47.1 
AT ot Rien Oiaia en peta ha Rae no iba Marta teal ba iain HL Ras a ae Beto 28.1 
RAL E ULERY PAC el gay AM Ne nD amu ater ame Mas iy Bein at abe ey Pg ER ih 29.3 
SEPTeMIDer Gey ay ae EN ae PRES AS Oiea RB Ce 24.2 27.8 
CHO TORIEID Co Praieh es eho. ca ree plete Ramee SET ICTR SSS Ei 21.4 24.0 
INDVETIDEIe Malet or lmen eirey ar emmimerot atin ey 2, oie 24.4 
BIGECIN DEE ey | Wonk ye tes Coe eee eats Pa a 21.3 
SORUAL VLCC. tie ee tera a Si Ao Ce Uru Me ees 22.4° 17.4 
EDP RY) Oui So) rag cfs os ipa aS REM | a ROTOR RS Oe 2.0.9* 14.8 
Dah Sat ci PU sae cag alana CE, Cea ey Mee ts 25.0% 16.8 
PS 08 Sit face sh WAC RME CARA aa LRG et COMERS AGAR eR Sa Ao A Ce I a 25.9" T52 

290.7 308.5? 


—_— 


MSubject to revision. 
®Revised total. 


As shown by the above table exports of wheat (including flour) from May, 
1957 to April, 1958 amounted to 290.7 million bushels as compared with 308.5 
million bushels during the corresponding months of the previous crop year. 

Exports of wheat (including flour) were relatively low during the months 
of May, June and July, 1957, as compared with the buoyant exports for the 
same months in 1956. These exports reflected mainly a lack of demand for wheat 
for shipment through St. Lawrence ports in the final Gane months of the crop 
year 1956-57. 

In the August-October period exports continued on a moderate scale 
slightly below the volume of the same months in the previous crop year. In 
November, exports were in excess of exports for the same month in the 
previous year and this increased level of exports was maintained until the 
closing of the 1956-57 Wheat Account on May 9, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions or comments, gentlemen? If not, 
let us go on to paragraph 9. 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


_ 9. General Comments 


An unsatisfactory level of exports of wheat and flour during the May-July 
period, 1957, has been indicated. On August 1, 1957 a new crop year was at hand 
and the major issue was Canadian participation in available world markets 
for the ensuing months. There were two factors in the marketing situation 
which had to be recognized. The European wheat crop in 1957 was substantially 
larger than in 1956. Western Europe harvested 200 million bushels more wheat 
than in the previous crop year when an extremely cold winter had damaged 
wheat crops over a wide area. It was also apparent that Eastern Europe had 
harvested a larger. wheat crop than in the previous year; all told, European 
production in 1957 was approximately 300 million bushels greater than in 
1956. It was equally apparent that world trade in wheat in 1957-58 would be 
considerably smaller than in the previous crop year for the reasons stated 
above. 

The Canadian marketing problem was, therefore, in terms of securing a 
larger share of a smaller world market for wheat. In approaching this ob- 
jective the impoved quality of wheat production in 1957 was an asset of 
considerable importance. There was the prospect that as the crop year prog- 
ressed the quality of Canadian wheat available for overseas markets would 
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steadily increase. There was a further advantage in that the main wheat im- 
porting countries of Western Europe, having harvested larger crops, would 
seek high quality wheat in order to maintain the quality of their breadstuffs. 

The bountifulness of European production in 1957 limited wheat exports 
in the early part of the crop year and it was not until November that Canadian 
exports of wheat and flour gathered momentum and the possibility of an 
improved year of exports became evident. The 1956-57 Pool Account was closed 
on May 9, 1958 and, therefore, only partially reflected the improved export pos- 
sibilities for the crop year ending July 31, 1958. 

During the period under review the otra fully maintained the level of 
commercial sales of wheat. In addition, the export movement was facilitated and 
increased by the action of the Government of Canada in making certain Colombo 
Plan appropriations available to recipient countries in the form of wheat and 
flour, in providing long term credit arrangements to Colombo Plan countries 
for the purchase of wheat or flour and in providing an appropriation of 15 
million dollars as a grant to Colombo Plan countries for the purchase of wheat 
or flour. The provisions of the Export Credit Insurance Act were made available 
to provide short term credit arrangements to importing countries as required. 


1. Receipts and Disposition—1956-57 
Pool Account—Oats 
RECEIPTS 


Receipts of oats in the 1956-57 Oats Pool were 79,578,217.3 bushels.* This 
total included 69,049,123.6 bushels delivered by producers from August 1, 1956 
_to July 31, 1957; an additional 5,923.4 bushels acquired from other than pro- 
ducers; and 10,523,170.3 bushels transferred from the 1955-56 Pool Account 
to the 1956-57 Pool Account. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 


Completed sales from the 1956-57 Pool Account fcOm August 1, 1956 to May 
9, 1958 amounted to 177,038,217.3 bushels (including weight losses in drying 
of 83.7 bushels). The remaining stocks of oats in the 1956-57 Pool as at May 9, 
1958; namely, 2,540,000 bushels were transferred to the 1957-58 Pool in accord- 
ance with provisions of Section 29 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Unsold 
stocks of oats consisted entirely of No.1 Feed Oats and were transferred on the 
basis of the Board’s quoted price for No. 1 Feed Oats on May 9, 1958, less 1 
cent per bushel for subsequent carrying charges and market risk. The transfer 
was approved by Order in Council P.C. 1958-900, June 26, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Argue: - 

Q. What part of our crop was sold by means of Colombo Plan appro- 
priations and other gifts or credits? In other words, what part was sold 
strictly for cash on the line, and what part by other means?—A. In round 
figures—and this applies to the 1957-58 crop year, not just to this pool 
year,—our total exports, as the official figures I think will indicate—will be 
about 312 million bushels for the past crop year. 

Out of that quantity about 31 million bushels were sold through special 
-assistance such as government gifts to the Colombo Plan countries, or gifts or 
loans under the provisions of the Colombo Plan. 

In addition to that, Russia, under the second year of her contract with 
the government in connection with the trade agreement, took 14.8 million 
bushels. 


*Pool receipts were adjusted upward by 5,711.9 bushels as compared with receipts shown 
on Page 17 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1956-57. 
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Under the provisions of export credit there was only Israel and Poland; 
they are the only two countries which have made arrangements to procure 
wheat on that basis. , 

Poland, although it has a credit arrangement with the government, has 
not yet completed her agreement with the Canadian Wheat Board. Only 40,000 
tons was made available to Israel under the provisions of export credit in this 


current crop year. 


~_ 


a 


@. This would leave about 266 million bushels sold for cash and de- 
livered?—A. That is right, on a straight commercial basis. 

Q. That is right. And that would leave about 46 million bushels, the sale 
of which was assisted by one means or another.—A. It depends on the status 
in which we put the Russian business. It is considered cash as far as we are 
concerned, although it was secured because of the trade agreement negotiated 
between the two countries. 

But as far as the wheat board is concerned, it is considered a cash trans- 
action and no credit arrangements are included in it at all. 

It was available to us this year but in the previous crop year they took no 
wheat because it was not necessary for them to do so under the terms of the 
agreement. 

Q. What would be the comparable figure for this kind of business in any 
preceeding period?—-A. You mean comparable to the 31 million bushels? 

Q. All right, and the other type of business?—-A. Well, I think it would 
be about 15 million bushels. We will check it and have it available for you. 
This quantity was made available under special provisions in the previous 
crop year. 

Mr. Gordon CHURCHILL (Minister of Trade and Commerce): The exports 
for 1957-58 exceeded those for 1956-57 by 56 million bushels. 

Mr. ARGUE: 46 million bushels were sold for credit or were aearted by 
some means or another and were not sold for cash at all, and it was straight 
cash on the others? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: That is forward-looking government policy. 

Mr. ARGUE: I am all for it, and I hope the minister raises his sights. 


Although we have heard some members—not in my party—criticizing the 
give-way program, I am all for the give-away program; and if you care to 
step it up, you will have my support and you will have the support of the 
producers who are producing the grain, because thereby you would reduce . 


the surplus that we now have. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: We are very happy to do this and to support a constructive 
program. — 

Mr. ARGUE: That is why I have never felt it was a good idea for Canada 
to go to the United States and complain about the give-away program. We 
would be far better off to support one of our own, and I am glad to see that 
one is under way. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: My complaint about the United States has been chiefly with 
regard to their bartering of wheat for strategic materials to normally cash 
customers. They excluded us from sales a year ago to the extent of 40 million 
bushels by virtue of that practice, yet it was a very small proportion of their 
exports. 

Mr. ARGUE: That is right. It was a very small proportion of their sales. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 
Q@. I would like to ask the witness if the board feels that these gifts of 
grain have opened up potential future markets in Asia and in Asian countries? 
Do you feel that we have a very much larger potential market for our grain as 


. 
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a result of this practice?—-A. Oh yes. I think the assistance we have received 
from the government, particularly with regard to the Colombo Plan countries, 
has been of real benefit to us and has paved the way for developing further 
business for Canada. And the same applies to Japan. The work we are doing, 
in addition to the work that the Americans are doing for that country is 
developing a market for our wheat and building for the future. 

We are also very optimistic about the possibility of increasing our trade 
with China to the same degree that it has been possible to increase it with 
Japan. I think one of the points in this discussion between the minister and 


Mr. Argue which should not be overlooked, is that the movement of wheat 


in international trade this year—this past year—is substantially below the 
quantity which was moved in the previous year. 


We are the only exporting country which did not have a substantial 
decline in our exports, so I suggest that we should continue to strive for com- 
mercial business averaging around 250 million bushels a year. 


Because of our better quality crop last year, and the increased production 
of low quality grain in Europe we were in a position to take advantage of 
their requirements for quality grain. I am not minimizing the assistance we 
received from the government. We found it to be very helpful. But there was 
a bigger demand for quality wheat, and we had the quality to supply that 
demand. That is the main thing we have to sell in competition with our 
American brothers. 


All producers will agree that what we need to maintain is quality in 
order to keep our place in the world market and to get the business. 


By Mr. Hicks: 
Q. Is there any other country which produces the same quality of wheat 


that Canada produces?—-A. Argentina has some quality wheat; our friends to 


the south, of course, in some of their wheat areas produce the same quality 
of wheat, the bulk of which is used in the United States. 

Russia has some wheat which compares favourably with Canaan wheat. 
But we are the only major supplier of quality wheat. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

@. When you estimate the quantity of wheat, do you take into consideration 
the amount which is exported to the United States as seed wheat?—A. No. 
Those figures do not include the movement of seed grain. 

Q@. Have you any idea how many bushels have been moved as seed to the 
United States? 

Mr. TRELEAVEN: We have no record of it in our operations. 

The WITNESS: We issue the permit, but we do not get the final returns. 

Mr. TRELEAVEN: That will be reflected in the final statistics published sub- 
sequent to the end of the crop year. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

Q. You just issue the blank permit?—-A. That is right, and we do not 
follow it through to see what actual quantity goes to the United States under 
that permit. But the Bureau of Statistics follows it through and when we 
get our final figures at the end of the crop year they will include all exports. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. It appears that if we can sell in export about 250 million bushels, and 
if we have a possible disappearance of around 160 million bushels, as was. 


discussed yesterday, it would seem that there would be around 410 million 
bushels of total disappearance that we might look for. I would think it to be 


-- 
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a very optimistic forecast for a wheat growing nation. Would that be correct, 
over a long term?—A. I would think that over the long term, the statistics will 
bear this out—that Canada can look for normal business in the neighbourhood 
of 250 million bushels. Of course, some years it might be above that figure and 
some years it might be below. But that is our long term, or postwar average. 

We set our target again in this next crop year for 300 million bushels, and 
we shall, I expect, be in a position to develop between 230 to 250 million 
bushels in the regular commercial channels. We will have to have a substantial 
assistance program to reach the 300 million bushel target. We will be up 


against severe competition next year. 


Our American friends have produced the second largest crop in their 
history. But their exports were down this past year while ours were up. I think 
we must anticipate keener competition from them during the Comite year. 


eae EMU hye J orgenson: 

Q. Have you any idea of the quality of the American crop?—-A. We under- 
stand that their winter wheat crop is of very low quality. We hope that our new 
crop will be of high quality. 

Q. Do you anticipate increased competition from Russia?—A. It is difficult 
to say. We are inclined to think that some of the wheat which was taken from 
us this year found its way into some of the other European countries. But I am 
confident that the Russians will live up to their agreement with Canada and 


purchase another 400,000 tons from us this year under the terms of the trade 


: 


mt 
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agreement. But I have no idea what their competitive position as importers 
will be. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any comments, gentlemen? If not we will go on to para- 
graph 2 of this item. Will we take this as read? 


2. 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1956-57 Pool Account from August 1, 
1956 to the closing date of the pool, May 9, 1958: 


Bushels 
1. Oats acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, AeA 1, 1956 to July 
ros Oat Sy Wd Aloette ecto ama ek a eng aoe tee Ee 69,049, 123.6 
(b) Oats otherwise acquired!. . 5,923.4 
(c) Purchased from 1955-56 Pool Account—Oats. . 105523’. 170.38 
POEM Ate ACO ITC oa tiie ih a) Presta 79,578, 217.3 
(Value) (Value) 
BEM ON OL OA te ACUTE 2) Be alo) WR $49 , 386, 443.04 
3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1956 to May 9, 1958..... $52,190, 454.71 
Transferred to 1957-58 Pool Account as at May 9, 19582. 1,625,600.00 53,816,054.71 
a> -4sross surplus as‘at May 9, 1958. ..982 in Poe eo 4,429 611.67 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1956 to May 9, 1958: 
(a) Carrying charges, including terminal storage. . 6,024 , 977.94 
(b): Interest and bank charges.;... 0.00.0... 00.6.. 225 ,624.21 
(c) Freight recovery on export oats............. (16,244.60) 
ba Irving bared a tae Rien, A a, ht ates be ; 134.34 
(e) Brokerage and Clearing Association fencer : 16,395.50 
(f) Administrative and general expenses......... 291,817.52 6 , 542,704.91 


6. Deficit on operations of the Board on 1956-57 Pool 
Account—Oats, as at May 9, 1958.. See $ 2,113,093 .24 


1Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
2For details of transfer see Page 7. 
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The CHAIRMAN: On paragraph 3. Shall we take it as read? 

3. General Comment on the Marketing of Oats—1956-57 Pool Account 

As shown in the operating statement on the preceding page the 1956-57 
Oats Pool was closed with a deficit of $2,113,093.24. This operating deficit 
resulted from a combination of factors bearing upon the marketing of oats 
during the period of the pool. 

The initial payment for oats for the crop year 1956-57 was established at 
65 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur. On June 13, 1957 the initial payment for the crop year 1957-58 was 
established at 60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oais in store 


Fort William/Port Arthur. The 1956-57 pooling operation was on the basis — 


of the higher initial payment. 

The 1955-56 Pool Account was closed on November 16, 1956, and with 
minor exceptions selling operations applicable to the 1956-57 Pool Account 
commenced on November 17, 1956. Within the next thirty days asking prices 
for most grades of oats declined by about 5 cents per bushel, and by mid-March 
had declined another 5 cents per bushel. These reductions in the selling prices 
for oats brought Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Oats to a level of 664 cents 
per bushel. During the balance of the selling period of the 1956-57 Pool 


Account the Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Oats varied slightly above or 


slightly below 65 cents per bushel basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. The 
major part of Board selling from the 1956-57 Pool Account took place at this 
level of prices basis No. 1 Feed Oats. The initial payment for this grade of 
oats in the pool was 60 cents per bushel. Therefore, the margin between initial 


payments to producers and Board selling prices for various grades of oats 


was relatively narrow for the 1956-57 pooling operation. 

On July 31, 1956 commercial supplies of oats amounted to 49.9 million 
bushels which represented a substantial increase in carried-over stocks. 
Producers delivered 69 million bushels to the 1956-57 Pool. These new 
deliveries, along with the commercial carryover (principally western oats), 
provided total supplies of 118.9 million bushels of oats available for the crop 
year 1956-57. Of these oats, 54.0 million bushels were in commercial positions 
on July 31, 1957. Therefore, utilization of oats within the crop year 1956-57 
was 64.9 million bushels. Of this utilization, exports accounted for 18.3 million 
bushels, and the balance was used for domestic purposes in Canada. About 
the same level of utilization prevailed during the period August 1, 1957 to the 
closing date of the pool on May 9, 1958. Throughout the period of the 1956-57 
Oats Pool there was a continuous surplus of oats in commercial positions over 
and beyond possible export and domestic demand. This fact continuously 
affected the price structure for oats. 

. The carrying of substantial stocks of oats in excess of domestic and 
export demand resulted in the 1956-57 Pool Account paying exceptionally 
heavy carrying charges. Carrying charges applicable to the 1956-57 Pool 
amounted to $6,024,977.94, or an average of 8.7256 cents per bushel on 
producers’ marketings of 69,049,123.6 bushels. Comparable carrying charges 


for the 1955-56 Pool were $2,792,556.80, or an average of 3.9118 cents per 


bushel. 


~Other costs involved in the 1956-57 Oats Pool were interest and bank . 


charges, $225,624.21; brokerage and Clearing Association charges, $16,395.50; 
drying charges, $134.34; and administrative and general expenses, $291,817.52 
(or .4226 cent per bushel on producers’ deliveries of 69,049,123.6 bushels). 
Freight recoveries on oats shipped to Pacific Coast ports for export amounted 
to $16,244.60. 


Total operating costs applicable to the 1956-57 Pool, including carrying 


charges, amounted to $6,542,704.91, or 9.475 cents per bushel. Comparable” 
operating costs, including carrying charges, for the 1955-56 Pool Account, were 
$3,123,846.85, or 4.375 cents per bushel. 


BS 


~" 
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_ Thus, prices realized by the Board in the sale of oats from the 1956-57 
Pool were not sufficiently above initial payment levels to compensate for the 
sharp increase in operating costs applicable to the pool. 


The following table shows monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 
Feed Oats, along with high and low prices recorded each month from November 
17, 1956 to May 9, 1958. All prices are basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 

NORTON CR 1 F-OU OOO 6 8s oR Seb SW Deeg hr San Ase TS 773 764 Lis 
BeCommat ae) ia FW ey Saath Ue nr gaa Ng oe ha Saar, 764 714 (oz 
PEIVLALVRLOD To oie ee eee ON eC SNL ee Pe oe, 74 713 howe 

AL FEET a ORS HR Det ec caps cor UR one. AER GR gm OC A 713 70 10% 
OL EA RT Re Bae ates, ee heaton. See ak ae ae PRIOR ae eg. ok 704 664 684 
sak Uh A aS GaP og he he SOURS ts ANAS. aeiome IPCI Se RN 7 Ce RIN ear Sree 674 654 663 
LUD Se RNS OO oe lee A oc aS ah a OM, 67 65 66% 
TO ae NY Anh Pet Mee eee WER A og He ee eM ert eee 664 642 653 
ioe, Oe Ra Ren aN eee ge A i NAL en 66 65 654 
TVET NSE Meme orien ree RRO ce Soe at oe ed adage et Pde at | 652 654 655 
i OS ELS) DE LD ge Ra i iat SR SR eLearn ae mTE 68 653 67% 
CPR Gere se aes} CORO Aa RNa Rent uc BON agin 2 \eneiaaly Wiel ea AOE) 664 65 653 
INOUPRINOCT HUME tc cti te hee cu cree 4 eet oon OA ig nL leg 663 664 — 663 
Ate HIOOT Mra ea oer Pes Sr eet do nr SUthnae aoe Cit, nba a he 663 664 662 
SPeRTOAR EL are Teo CRK cy heocs eis, eee Ce ot RE pia yas pie dia hss 674 654 663 

ESL £5, AMOR ee oR aA OER ON SERRE RE re EN ae Adleh AW Reet Ds 67 66 663 
BRO Umea Cie Sa ok Sit aM Eve. Soe cane Mae iil PY eet 664 65 653 
TNC GVs SRL JeA Sa te) SOON g ed Bait cto SAN ens Re eS CR ee 654 632 647 
AVA Sea deren re tah d Rott hs Telia Lap ae i a ogy on a oka fe 65 643 644 


The following-table shows Board purchases and net sales of oats, by months, and stocks of 
oats held by the Board at the end of each month for the account of the 1956-57 Pool: 


Purchases Sales Unsold Stocks 
(bushels) 
JLT ET ES GT ee OE Pees GG, © 1,768,993 .7 8,218.7 1,760,775.0 
OUROUINET Mme cs yD eae Sai ke 7,671,398.9 35, 245.6 9 396 , 928.3 
Detoper vets tard ns: a ua rea ok 14, 281,170.8 2,210; 074, 1 21,401 ,325.0 
iNav ull 62) ipa gag a ae Ree ea ae 15,806 ,400.6 6,176,740.6! 31,030 ,985.0 
PIOC CINE T rian Shea athe wooed 2 tng 2,408 01279 247 ,799.3 33,521 ,798.6 
DOMME TVODING Wile wedse wed ke 2,890 , 923 .6 2,751, 389.2 33 ,661 , 333.0 
« EUE) 03 Co a" Beles AE ae ee a Pa 2,341,880.8 273 ,379.9 35, 729 833.9 
1S) ted ae age ne eR ae Tee 2,987 ,099.2 863 ,011.9 37,853 ,921.2 
ESCM, Rie SN TOG CL, SRE nee 2 ,870,584.6 2,941 ,007.3 37,783,498 .5 
DMEM pe ue) Sy NO aA M ae, AUT Ne Sag ot sotanncoes 4,441 ,637.7 4,803 ,801.2 34,421, 335-0 
SNOWMEN Lothians CN oe Pg De Wie 6,753 ,817.9 5,543, 147.5 38 , 632 ,005.4 
a Raa yh Rs OREN pe ee ah a 15 ,025,696.6 11, 840,868.2 41 ,816,833.8 
TES AOR iy A BA RIDA, PRP SE A — 5 ,013,583.8 36 , 803 , 250.0 
MENEAME es Tot toe ee ee eats — 4,980,903 .7 31,822 ,346.3 
CONGED 6 Spe Sa tA CGS METERS SEH 2 — 3,544, 629.4 28 , 277.,716:9 
TRON CTC Rg hace hoes sia k f Oa eee — 7,692,508 .7 20,585, 208.2 
Ritcenibert dake yD. nave eee DE 5,382 ,522.7 15,202, 685.5 
MANGArY GIORs. sus. > A CoE ea — 590 ,316.8 14,612 ,368.7 
PPI TIME  CoPY 525.2 2738 go gs, aad a) aise — 1,669 , 957.0 12 ,942,411.7 
1) ey) CERO gh oad I he RN ELE i ea — 6,495, 124.3 6 ,447 , 287.4 
Pun y a at ahs Mele a, sy Sele he aN en, — 3,850, 287.4 2,597 ,000.0 
PA Ir sd Use Nh, Seba AA Ts — 2,597 , 000.0? ae 
79,578, 217.3 79,578, 217.3 = 


Includes 10,523,170.3 bushels of cash grain purchased from 1955-56 Pool Account and 
the sale of 4,998,000.0 bushels futures to the 1955-56 Pool Account. 
Includes 2,540,000.0 bushels of cash grain sold to the 1957-58 Pool Account. 
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As shown by the above table Board sales of oats were relatively 
small during the August-March period of 1956-57, reflecting sales in the first 
three and one-half months of the crop year which were credited to the 1955-56 
Pool Account and a very light demand for oats during the winter months. 
Commencing in April, 1957 the demand for oats improved and substantial 
sales were effected by July 31, 1957. During the first half of 1957-58 a steady 
reduction was made in the quantity of unsold oats in the 1956-57 Pool. An 
improved level of sales in March and April enabled the pool to be closed 
as at May 9, 1958 with a relatively small transfer to the 1957-58 Pool. As 
previously indicated, a substantial volume of unsold oats was carried for the 
account of the 1956-57 Pool over the greater part of the life of the pool, with 
a consequent increase in carrying charges. 


Of total sales of 79,578,217.3 bushels, 62,748,000 bushels were sold in the 
futures market. 


Since the 1956-57 Pool was closed with a deficit, final prices realized by 
producers were the initial payments received at the time of delivery. Initial 
payments in 1956-57 for the principal grades of oats were: 


. Cents per bushel 
ING tee, SCaANAGA = W OStCEty ies ie re I wis BP ee aera Ck 9 Raa 65... 


Extra: No.3 (Canada: Westerties. 4. (G05 Fae an, alee ee anes 62 
No,,3)/Canada. Western. ceili. 6 nae See Oa eee ee Soe Sem ae 62 
Bextra NO eee seen oak e ean alia dtl a Cae eielarRe  f e e e 62 
fo 9 SIE) DR Sky 8 Rc iat to EWN ea Vea A ittnas eke eT MER ace nto ge 60 
Se MiNi Ie 2121s Sip oi ag SM aa Ts CURIS EES aac Sis mek Le ae Ns ei, Rede Shaw: Cf ao 
No. 3 Feed ...... eee enna eee 48 


The CHAIRMAN: Over to page 11, Receipts and Disposition—Barley. Shall 
we take that as read? 


1. Receipts and Disposition—1956-57 
Pool Account—Barley 


RECEIPTS 


Receipts of barley in the 1956-57 Pool were 135,278,075.4 bushels. This 
total included 120,571,573.2 bushels delivered by producers between August 
1, 1956 and July 31, 1957; an additional 13,372.6 bushels received from other 
than producers; and 14,693,129.6 bushels transferred from the ihe: 56 Pool 
to the 1956-57 Pool as at November 2, 1956. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 


Sales of barley (including weight losses in drying) from the 1956-57 Pool 
amounted to 134,313,383.1 bushels, leaving 964,692.3 bushels of unsold stocks 
to be transferred to the 1957-58 Pool. The latter stocks, consisting of No. 1 
Feed Barley, were transferred as at the close of business on May 9, 1958 on 
the basis of the Board’s quoted price for No. 1 Feed Barley on this date; 
namely 90 cents per bushel. It was not considered necessary to provide for 
carrying charges or market risk subsequent to the date of transfer. The 
transfer was approved by Order in Council P.C. 1958-746, May 29, 1958. 
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2. 1956-57 Pool Account—Barley , 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1956-57 Pool Account 
from August 1, 1956 to the closing date of the pool, May 9, 1958: 


be 


Barley acquired by the Board: 


(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 
1, 1956 to July 31, 1957 

(b) Barley otherwise acquired! 

(c) Purchased from 1955-56 Pool 
Amccount-—-Barleyw \ cy cw a 


TOtakbarleyacGuireg ic icles): 


Cost of barley acquired .......... 


Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1956 
LO. Weave De Fh ORB 8 Oe San a 
Transferred to 1957-58 Pool Ac- 
eount asiau May. 9, 195822 2, 


Gross surplus as at May 9, 1958 


Operating costs—August 1, 1956 to 

May 9, 1958: 

(a) Carrying charges, including 
Terminak StOrager se tee ee a 

(b) Interest and bank charges .. 


(c) Freight recovery on export 


DALE Vee wre eat MEME anlar eee eb 
(d) Diversion charges on export 
DARE Ve Ban Bet wie eda experi 
(C)..UryinoCharpes 4 Peewee 3 
(f) Brokerage and Clearing Asso- 
Clon: Charges ie. Vea es aie 8 
(g) Administrative and_ general 
RIS ONISE Boe oii tla Wes vod alts ohh fae ie 


Surplus on operations of the Board 
on 1956-57 Pool Account—Barley, 
for the period August 1, 1956 to 
Mave; LOD Bia eas eae te 


Bushels 


120,571,573.2 
13,372.6 


14,693,129.6 
135,278,075.4 


(Value) (Value) 
$122,148,914.16 


$135,450,455.67 


868,223.07 136,318,678.74 


14,169,764.58 


6,624,588.03 
19,038.12 


( 957,342.47) 


198,982.08 
49,863.26 


10,054.23 


522,021.65 6,467,204.90 


$ 7,702,559.68 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 3, operating costs, barley. Any comments? 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might back up one item? I notice in several 
paragraphs here reference to wheat losses in drying. Is there a counter 
balance there or is it just strictly a loss?—-A. When you dry grain there is a 
natural shrinkage. There is a loss of bushels as a result of the drying operation. 


Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/ 


Port Arthur. 


®For details of transfer see above. 
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Q. I realize that, Mi. McNamara, but there must be a compensation there. 
Do you buy wet grain and simply blow it up the stack?—-A. No, we take 
delivery of the grain when it is damp and has to be dried. Then it is 
redelivered to us as dry grain after it has been dried. There is a difference in 
price, of course, and it offsets the loss we take due to shrinkage. The drying 
charges allow for the shrinkage loss. 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 3, operating costs. 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 


@. I have just one further question on this. In drying operations you are 
able to increase the quality of the grain—that is, there is no deterioration 
obviously?—-A. No, that is right; after it is dried under the supervision of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners we do not suffer a loss in quality; we suffer 
a loss in weight. 

Q. In weight?—-A. That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we take numbers 3, 4, and 5 as read? 7 


3. Operating Costs—1956-57 Barley Pool 


The principal item in operating costs was carrying charges which amounted 
to $6,624,588.03, or 5.4943 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the pool. 
Increased carrying charges ‘reflected larger stocks of unsold barley carried 
by the Board, particularly in the period from May through October, 1957, as 
well as the longer duration of the pool. Interest and bank charges amounted 
to $19,038.12. Diversion charges on barley shipped to the Pacific Coast for 
export were $198,982.08. On the same barley, freight recoveries amounted to 
$957,342.47. Drying charges were $49,863.26, while brokerage and Clearing 
Association charges amounted to $10,054.23. Board administrative and general 
expenses were $522,021.65, or eon cent per bushel on producers’ deliveries 
of 120,571,573.2 bushels. 


Net operating costs applicable to the 1956-57 Barley Pool were $6,467,204.90. 
Net costs reflected the substantial freight recoveries on barley shipped to the 
Pacific Coast for export as outlined above. 


4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


The surplus in the 1956-57 Barley Pool for distribution to Seer was. 
as follows: 


Surplus on operations of the Board as at May 9, 1958 $7,702,559.68 
Deduct: Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy.... $76,468.85 
Cost of issuing final payment ........ 80,152.07 156,620.92 
7,545 ,938.76 
Add: Additional interest earned after May 9, 
DS gl ses ites teats onan ad Ueaes ee IMEC eat Ls os 24,477.59 
Surplus for final distribution to: producers. laisse ox 2 ede eee $7,570,416.35 


As shown by the preceding table the final surplus for distribution to 
producers was $7,570,416.35. On producers’ marketings of 120,57 1 ,073.2 bushels, 
the average final payment was 6.278 cents per bushel. 


. The following table shows initial payments, final Eee. and prices 
(basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur) realized by producers for the 
principal grades of barley delivered to the Board in 1956-57 after deducting 
Board operating costs, including carrying charges in country and terminal 
elevators and Board administrative expenses: 
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1 1 
Initial Final Realized 
Payment Payment Price 
aS. | (Cents per bushel) 

NOR ee Cats T= INOW? Pt oo La) a ae. 8.92187 106.92187 
POL See We OI OM. key epee heey 6.01103 102.01103 
INOUE LC RV LK LVOW SY 0 ta Cre ake wae ee ae Le 4.80776 94.80776 
ING auc, Wart WO=ROW Sack vce stan es LOIEZAFS 106.12279 
BO athe ho WV LA OMSECO Wikia? hoo, al Saas ee ae 10.30437 98.30437 
INGor LOU rales Vigil. Cue bencine & coher eS eIh 5 Losr2 92.15372 
EA LAN Or a ECOL nln Aik Stee eee ee ie ale 6.83067 89.83067 
Gre COC ten ion’ Frat fe eee oe ks OTs 6.83067 89.83067 
SREY AG tel AW 6 BIG oe bgt Oh Caneel ulate n a ee A aaa setts 10.99679 86.99679 
TOUSh ANG. 3 “CAW.SER=- ROW Pore Pe 7.51103 99.51103 
Tough NO! 3VCowW ss Lwo-ROwW:s 2c365 Rw 11.80437 » 95.80437 
WOU DNO Sa MEO WAL eee aes Paebs. ae 6.65372 89.65372 
Pour INOS De heed nit ee oe eke 8.33067 87.33067 
MOUSE NOS! WeCdin he tied eh sae AW 12.49679 84.49679 


The final payment on the 1956-57 Barley Pool was approved by Order 


in Council P.C. 1958-747, May 29, 1958. 


The issuance of the final payment 


cheques to producers commenced on May 30, 1958 and was completed on 


June 12, 1958. 
5. General Comment—1956-57 Barley Pool 


The following table shows Board purchases and net sales of barley, by 
months, and stocks of barley held by the Board at the end of each month: 


Purchases 
PEUIS TS LODO Sect te ete eee 1,602,044.0 
September ......... eis wae 7,841,578.5 
MOURN eee ok ek AG, Sao theron a 20,779,706.0 
Pee OTe ie ne eicks. «ak Gore an 27,790,104.2? 
PPEGETIDE IY ise ik Wel ho hetom Oka ess 11,217,813.8 
PAVE GOT 2 An) rate eh e's 10,984,965.1 
CRI fen SoS c broce aceetale eens boo LL LOS 
BE COTT Steg acs ONY Pare ecb la hte s 6,122,952.7 
Lec ey Sd LOM eae Beer ener Una Palmas aotate 7,100,615.6 
DASE Fee ash fe ate ee Rial sa terec 8,872,609.1 
TR My Ske Se hei a a eet CE ea 10,482,176.0 
BEAR Ca! de hy ats ouaee NA wlavny ahd ss 15;112,392.1 
MADD Eber 's Po sins Sg ohn ltr Nptatss ae aie or — 
PRTLOITOGE... spike aera stiles o's see ca — 
MR ROT: rcs Cte hee tase oa wade oS Oe — 
IMETRY DET ie deci ts aiene hen ts cichalele — 
MRE VYE DEL. och yca leit owe ley ota oes — 
UVES ae AU Le Re le a a — 
HPebruary <2... Perdis aga. e ehene — 
ot aie ac te nna, cumrearore — 
UE etal, Sh oie pf -8oshes Coal el eM eras tte —- 
I Pena hn ahs nfo MNS ae TNS — 


135,278,075.4 


Sales 


(bushels) — 


18,851,151.2 
17,081,884.1 


4,262,848.3 


24,879,355.7° 


2,859,784.2 
2,123,131.7 
2,034,681.6 
3,847,422.6 
1,107,612.9 
1,125,647.8 
2,772,758.9 
7,229,517.3 
2,,265,067.2 
5,065,465.7 
8,189,701.0 
8,782,719.5 
6,081,436.2 
3,158,092.5 
3,867,748.1 
4,887,091.1 
4,686,622.3 


118;335.5° 


135,278,075.4 


All payments prior to deduction of Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. 


Unsold Stocks 


(17,249,107.2) 
(26,489,412.8) 
( 9,972,555.1) 
( 7,061,806.6) 
1,296,223.0 
10,158,056.4 
15,494,493.1 
17,770,023.2 
23,763,025.9 
31,509,987.2 
39,219,404.3 
47,102,279.1 
44 837,211.9 
39,771,746.2 
31,582,045.2 
22,.799,325.7 
16,717,889.5 
13,559,797.0 
9 692,048.9 
4,804,957.8 
118,335.5 


(2) Includes 14,693,129.6 bushels of cash grain purchased from the 1955-56 Pool Account and 
the sale of 8,202,000.0 bushels of futures to the 1955-56 Pool Account. 
(3) Includes 964,692.3 bushels of cash grain sold to the 1957-58 Pool Account and the purchase 
of 965,000.0 bushels of futures from the 1957-58 Pool Account. 
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The foregoing table shows the pattern of Board purchases and sales for 
the account of the 1956-57 Pool. Sales were relatively heavy in the first four 
months of the crop year 1956-57, reflecting largely the sales of the 1956 
Crop barley suitable for malting. Fall sales of feeding grades of barley were 
credited mainly to the 1955-56 Pool Account which was closed on November 2, 
1956. The demand for barley was limited during the winter and spring of 1957 
and as a result unsold stocks of barley in the 1956-57 Pool Account increased 
sharply. Although sales improved in July, 1957, a further increase in unsold 
stocks occurred as a result of heavy marketings by producers in the final 
months of the crop year. Sales of barley increased in the September-December, 
1957, period when a substantial reduction was made in the inventory of the 
1956-57 Pool. A steady demand in the early part of 1958 enabled the pool to 
be closed on May 9, 1958 with a relatively small transfer of unsold stocks. 

In the crop year 1956-57 total exports of barley amounted to 76.9 million 
bushels, and this rate of export continued until the closing of the pool. 
Principal export markets were the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. Domestic sales were well maintained. 

On October 16, 1957 the Board announced a measure designed to increase 
export sales of barley from St. Lawrence ports prior to the closing of naviga- 
tion in 1957 and later extended the policy to cover barley shipments through 
Maritime ports until the opening of navigation on the St. Lawrence River in 
the spring of 1958. The policy applied only on barley shipments to the United 
Kingdom and other European destinations. The Board announced each day 
the amount of the barley export adjustment. During the limited period covered 
by this policy the adjustment rate ranged from 5 cents to 6 cents per bushel. 

The 1956-57 Pool operated during a period of falling prices which was 
reflected in a reduced final payment to producers. The following table shows 
monthly average quotations for No. 1 Feed Barley, along with high and low 
prices recorded each month from August 1, 1956 to May 9, 1958. 


All prices are basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 

AAAS Ted told PO Oise abe haven. a cle atch amet tee ae 106 1013 1042 
POD LETIGEE 700. Grau liiueeid al aig va cihsesye ar ahia 106 1034 105 
Fish 28 0 (2) RNA De ORNL © Tat DEM Rape rE ASPs LE? 1053 1004 1034 
ROOM ETEMIOL fog Wee ee LR etic eee a ee eee 1074 1023 — 1044 
PICCe Mer) eet ay Bae nid Se Ne 105 99 1012 
RATIIUAL I Sb OT Or Pace dibs ona vaten se AR Cone as 102 99+ 100% 
ROTEL Yt ae shes eh ocis thx aoe es oes 994 953 972 
BORAT MESS ghiein Ons, WiatBh Ts Wi nmenede care Ree ene 974 93 - 943 
5 OP RUN aE, WE Sabla hy asap Wie, aR TAT TT Bae MPR 932 93 93 
Mle a cate tad Ghee ty Y Sista cau eahihe Pace a re Soe 93 93 93 
CRELS, Sth EO bom std, een ant mos ake 93 93 93 
3 INA BaP oR ese ARR Na Ne epee 93 93 93 = 
PRAT Se ese Bie et tus Wein Mats Sino 934 93 934 
SET RE YS, 0 2125 AEM GOT Os PRAT AD Smet oe 93 93 93 
October —.\..s..; Be a aot iank oy seek pie aes 93 89 912 
DEO CHRD OB Nk Ati aes agra iat ON ee aan Ten 904 — «©89 892 
DISC ECIN DR ati. ice ns Ble nk he AOU eters 904 ~. $92 902 
ena aT MEQ a). Sani hy eb Aid ar top eas 904 873 894 
CRATE ATY. aia tein a! Woes eae bias BRL e 894 882 894 
Water kan ely ae kG ade chunks Bie ae 883 ; 874. 88= 
WA EID os ho ad ERE ee dt gh ie eae, a a 902 874 882 


ar 
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As shown py the above table Board quoted prices for barley declined during 
the greater part of the marketing period and were substantially lower than 
quoted prices for the preceding barley pool. 

Total sales in the 1956-57 Pool Account amounted to 135,278,075.4 bushels. 
During this pool period 35,846,000.0 bushels were sold on the futures market. 


Statement of Operations and Auditors’ Report 

Following herewith are the final Statements of Operations for the 1956-57 
Pool Accounts—Wheat, Oats and Barley, covering the period from August 1, 
1956 to May 9, 1958. These statements are preceded by the Auditors’ Report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. C. McNAMARA, 
Chief Commissioner 


W. RIDDEL, 
Assistant Chief Commissioner 


W. E. ROBERTSON, 
-Commissioner 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? 


Now, gentlmen, we come to the auditor’s report. I will ask Mr. Treleaven 
to read the auditor’s report. 


Mr. TRELEAVEN: 


We have examined the Statements of Operations of The Canadian Wheat 
Board dated 26th June 1958 which set forth the results of the Board’s operations 
on 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat, Oats and Barley for the period from lst 
August 1956 to 9th May 1958 and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required. Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion the accompanying Statements of Operations are properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the results of the oper- 
ations of The Canadian Wheat Board on 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat, Oats 
and Barley for the period from Ist August 1956 to 9th May 1958 according to 
the best of our information, the explanations given to us, and as shown by 
the books of the Board. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
26th June 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the report agreed to? 
Agreed to. 


The Canadian Wheat Board pool account—wheat, statement of operations. 
May we take these items as read? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think that finishes the supplementary 
report. We will refer back to the report of the Canadian Wheat Board. Mr. 
McNamara, informs me that it is more or less a duplication of the supple- 
mentary report. 


Mr. THomas: Well, Mr. Chairman, as it was explained yesterday the 
supplementary report is more up to date than the original report. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. McNamara to comment on that. 


The WITNESS: The supplementary report, gentlemen, is the final accounting 
of the pool that we have been referring to. In the annual report these are the 
financial statements as at July 31 last and we have now dealt with the final 
closing out of these pools. I suggest, sir, that possibly you will want to at 
least approve these financial statements as contained in the regular report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will turn back to part II, financial state- 
ments, page 23 of the annual report. Any comments on the financial statements 
or shall we take them as read? 


PART it 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The financial statements of The Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 
ended July 31, 1957 are presented in this section of the Report. They consist 
of a Consolidated Balance Sheet (Exhibit I) which sets forth the financial 
position of the Board as at the foregoing rate, together with other state- 
ments showing the result of Board operations to the close of the crop year, all 
as tabulated in the index preceding the financial statements and as discussed 
in Part I of this Report. 

- Due to the large volume of grain remaining unsold in the 1956-57 Pool 
Accounts for wheat, oats and barley, it was decided that it would be advisable 
to defer the closing of these accounts and hence none of these accounts have 
been finalized as at the date of this Report. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated financial position of The Canadian Wheat Board as at 
July 31, 1957 is set forth in Exhibit I. With respect to some of the items 
appearing in the Consolidated Balance Sheet the following comments are 
submitted. 


Stocks of Grain—$632,470,721.62 


WHEAT StTocKS—$558,771,536.11 


As at July 31, 1957 the total stocks of wheat held by the Board amounted 
to 419,139,154.0 bushels. Of this amount 52,758,653.2 bushels had been sold at 
established prices, but were undelivered at the year-end date. These stocks 
have been valued at contract prices and provision has been made for carrying 
charges to date of delivery. The remaining inventory of wheat amounting to 
366,380,500.8 bushels consists of the following: 

Balance of stocks transferred from the 
1955-56 Pool Account: 


sold sstocks mote a. ee Be ee so 51 50567 
Stocks which have been sold, but on a . 
dGterred: price “basis A. Seen Sk 2,639,509.8 60,390,266.5 


Balance of purchase from producers on the 
1956-57 Pool Account: 


Se a ae 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION ‘1598 
Unaolde state Quce Seine aA ee oes 302,442,642.3 
Stocks which have been sold, but on a 
aeferred’ price: : basis 5 ye tae: 2,654,073.6 


305,096,715.9 as 
Net bushels acquired from the adjustments 
of overages and shortages, etc., at 
country and terminal elevators on the 
EI5G= 0. AE Poole ACCOu tity: oe wes Ainetaeee 898,653.8 


) 305,995,369.7 ¥ 
Less: Weight losses in transit and in drying 5,135.4 305,990,234.3 


—— 


366,380,500.8 


These stocks were in store country elevators, in store terminal elevators 
and mills, in transit and in the custody of Agents. In accordance with accepted 
accounting practice and consistent with the procedure followed in previous 
crop years this portion of the inventory has been valued at cost. With respect 
to the balance of stocks of 60,390,266.5 bushels transferred from the 1955-56 
Pool Account as at May 3, 1957 and which were still on hand as at July 31, 
1957, including those stocks sold on a deferred price basis, cost is the price at 
which the transfer of unsold stocks from the 1955-56 Pool Account was madé; 
namely, basis $1.64 per bushel for No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, less an allowance of 4 cents to 7 
cents per bushel depending on the grade, for subsequent market risk. Relevant 
to the item in the inventory of 305,990,234.3 bushels, cost is the Board’s initial 
price paid to producers for the 1956-57 Crop Year which was $1.40 per bushel 
basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. | 

Stocks in the custody of Agents represent wheat previously invoiced to 
Agents of the Board and for which the Board will receive a final accounting 
in respect to the ultimate disposition of these stocks. The Board receives an 
advance from its Agents for wheat invoiced on a provisional price basis and, as 


at July 31, 1957 this advance was $1.70 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba 


‘Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. As at July 
31, 1957 advances received by the Board from its Agents totalled 
$133,207,493.48 as shown in Exhibit I. Effective August 1, 1957, the advance 
receivable by the Board from its Agents, excluding mills, was reduced from 
$1.70 per bushel to $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. With respect to stocks invoiced 
on a provisional price basis to mills and also effective from August 1, 1957, 
the advance was reduced from $1.70 per bushel to $1.60 per bushel basis No. 1 
Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


Oats AND BARLEY STocKS—$73,699,185.51 


Stocks of oats and barley held by the Board as at July 31, 1957 and which 
were in store country and terminal elevators and in transit amounted to 
47,153,317.5 bushels and 50,715,887.8 bushels respectively. Of these amounts 
367,195.6 bushels of oats and 3,867,910.4 bushels of barley had been sold at 
established prices, but were undelivered at the year-end date. These stocks 


_ have been valued at contract prices. The balance of the coarse grain inventories 
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amounting to 46,786,121.9 bushels of oats. and 46,847,977.4 bushels of barley 
was comprised of the following: 


Oats | Barley 
Balance of stocks transferred from the 1955-56 
PP OOR eC COMING Ss Aah bt ON Tenor coe na ee oine pecan a 1,779,820.8 1,862,961.8 
Balance of purchases from producers on the 
1956-67; Pools Accoumbed i sey Cees eens 45,006,323.3 . 44,988,238.9 
Stocks acquired from other than producers .... 61.5 hyo Loe 
46,786,205.6 46,858,579.8 


Less: Weight losses in transit and in drying .... 83.7 10,602.4 


46,786,121.9 46,847,977.4 


--In accordance with accepted accounting practice these portions of the 
inventories of oats and barley have been valued at cost. With respect to the 
balance of the oats and barley stocks amounting to 1,779,820.8 bushels and 
1,862,961.8 bushels transferred from the 1955-56 Pool Accounts on the respect- 
ive dates of November 16, 1956 and November 2, 1956 and which were still 
on hand as at July 31, 1957, cost is the price at which the transfers from the 
1955-56 Pool Accounts were made. In the case of oats this price was 802% cents 
jer bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur and in the case of barley the price was $1.13 per bushel basis No. 3 
Canada Western Six-Row Barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur. With 
respect to the balance of the unsold inventories of oats and barley of 45,006,- 
801.1 bushels and 44,985,015.6 bushels respectively, cost is the Board’s initial 
price paid to producers for oats and barley in the 1956-57 Crop Year. For oats 
this price was 65 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur and for barley 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 
Canada Western Six-Row Barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Accounts Receivable—$2,020,231.87 


This item consists principally of amounts due from Agents of the Board 
in respect to sales which had been completed as at July 31, 1957, but for 
which final accountings were not received until subsequent to that date and 
forwarding charges recoverable in respect to stocks of wheat held by the Board 
in store Atlantic Seaboard Ports. The balance of this amount comprises sundry 
accounts payable to the Board which were not collected until Subsagaas to 
the year-end date. 


Grain Trade Memberships—$21,225.32 


The Canadian Wheat Board owns ten memberships in the Winnipeg Grain 
‘Exchange, one in the Vancouver Grain Exchange, one in the Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Association Limited and one in the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association. These memberships are stated at cost less 
recorded dividends to July 31, 1957. 


The Canadian Wheat Board Building, at cost less depreciation—$364,200.00 
Under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 146/2800 the Board pur- 

chased The Canadian Wheat Board Building on August 31, 1946 at a cost of 

$450,000.00 for the land and buildings. 

' In accordance with instructions received from the Government of Canada 


the Board paid to the City of Winnipeg and the City of Calgary — 


grants of $34,725.59 and $667.66 respectively, in lieu of realty and 


business taxes on the Canadian Wheat Board Building and on ; 


: 

} : 
on 

: 

’ 
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premises rented by the Board in the City of Winnipeg and in lieu of 
business taxes on premises rented by the Board in the City of Calgary 
but without admitting any liability for such taxes. These grants totalled 
$35,393.25 and of this amount $20,646.07 has been applied to Board operations 
for the period from January 1, 1957 to July 31, 1957. The balance of $14,747.18 
has been deferred and will be charged to the operations of the Board for the 
1957-58 Crop Year. This latter figure is included in the item of $30,000.63 as 
shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. Depreciation has been provided on 
the Canadian Wheat Board Building for the year ended July 31, 1957 at the 
rate of 2% per annum amounting to $7,800.00. The amounts for depreciation 
and taxes $7,800.00 and $20,646.07 are included in the item of $229, 916. 31 as 
shown in Exhibit VII. 


Banks Loans—$86,935,362.07 


During the crop year under review awents were made to producers 
involving a cash distribution of $102,679,939.75 consisting of the following: 


INTERIM PAYMENTS 


1955-56 Pool Account—Wheat ... : $37,339,123.87 
FINAL PAYMENTS 

1955-56 Pool Account—Wheat..... $41,953,923.81 

1955-56 Pool Account—Oats...... 8,169,672.90 


1955-56 Pool Account—Barley .. Lj 217,219 17 65,340,815.88 


{ 


At the commencement of the crop year Board borrowings from the Chartered 
Banks amounted to $37,017,575.45 and during the 1956-57 Crop Year the Board’s 


‘cash requirements remained at a high level in order to carry abnormally large 


stocks of wheat, oats and barley, to distribute payments to producers and to 
meet current operating expenses. During December, 1956 and the early part 
of January, 1957 the Board’s cash position improved to the point where for 
brief periods during this interval the Board reverted to the position of a 
depositor with the Chartered Banks. Otherwise throughout the balance of 
the 1956-57 Crop Year the Board remained in a borrowing position with the 
Chartered Banks. Board borrowings from the Chartered Banks reached a 
maximum of $93,977,325.17 on July 9, 1957 but declined to $86,935,362.07 at 
the year-end date. The interest rate in effect as at July 31, 1957 on Board 
loans from Chartered Banks was 4% per annum. 

On April 23, 1956 the representatives of the Chartered Banks approached 
the Board to open negotiations for an increase in the interest rate paid by 
the Board on its direct borrowings from the Chartered Banks and in the interest 
rate paid by Grain Companies on bank loans secured by grain held by them 
for the account of the Board. The negotiations continued until August 3, 
1956 on which date the Board with the approval of the Government of 
Canada accepted an increase in interest rates of 4+ of 1% per annum, effective 
as from August 6, 1956. Effective from the foregoing date, therefore, the 
interest rate paid by the Board on its direct borrowings from the Chartered 
Banks was increased from 3% to 34% per annum and the interest rate 
paid by Grain Companies on bank loans secured by grain held by them for 
the account of the Board was increased from 33% to 4% per annum. 

Subsequently on October 16, 1956 the representatives of the Chartered 
Banks again approached the Board to open negotiations for a further increase 
in interest rates. After considerable negotiations with the Banks’ representatives 
and consultation with the Government of Canada interest rates were again 
increased by 4 of 1% per annum. Therefore, effective from October 24, 1956, 
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the interest from the Chartered Banks was increased from 34% to 32% per 
annum and the interest rate paid by Grain Companies on bank loans secured 
by grain held by them for the account of the Board was increased from 4% 
to 44% per annum. 

On February 7, 1957 the Chartered Banks approached the Board requesting 
that interest rates be increased by an additional + of 1% per annum. After 
negotiations with the representatives of the Chartered Banks and consulta- 
tion with the Government of Canada the Board accepted the proposed increase 
in interest rates of 1 of 1% per annum. Therefore, effective as from March 1, 
1957, the rate of interest paid by the Board on its direct borrowings from 
the Chartered Banks was increased from 32% to 4% per annum and the 
rate of interest paid by Grain Companies on bank loans secured by grain held 
by them for the account of the Board was increased from 44% to 42% per 
annum. 3 
Again on August 21, 1957 the representatives of the Chartered Banks 
approached the Board to open negotiations for still a further increase in 
interest rates. After negotiations with the Banks’ representatives lasting to 
October 2, 1957, and after consultation with the Government of Canada, the 
Board accepted an increase in interest rates of + to 1% per annum. The interest 
rate to be paid by the Board on its direct borrowings from the Chartered 
Banks was increased from 4% to 44% per annum and became effective as 
from September 3, 1957. The interest rate paid by Grain Companies on loans 
secured by grain held by them for the account of the Board was increased 
from 42% to 5% per annum, effective as from October 7, 1957. These revised 
interest rates of 44% and 5% per annum are the rates in effect at the date 
of this Report. 


Liability to Agents—$391,012,238.21 


Grain Companies acting in the capacity of Agents of the Board accept 
deliveries from producers at country elevators and on behalf of the Board 
pay the producers basis the Board’s initial price in effect. Settlement is not 
made by the Board for these purchases until delivery to the Board is completed 
by its Agents at terminal or mill position. Liability to Agents amounting to 
$391,012,238.21 represents the amount payable by the Board to its Agents for 
purchases of wheat, oats and barley from producers at country elevator points 
to July 31, 1957 for which delivery to and settlement by the Board will be 
completed subsequent to the year-end date. 


Amounts Due to producers 
ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 


There were no adjustment payments authorized on the 1956-57 Pool Ac- 
counts for wheat, oats and barley, but in respect to adjustment payments which | 
had been authorized on previous pool accounts there was still outstanding as at 
July 31, 1957 the sum of $620,865.69 consisting of the following: 


Outstanding Outstanding 


Certificates Cheques Total 

WHEAT 
Balance payable on the three 

adjustment payments au- 

thorized on the 1945-49 . 

Rook A ctount: 290 vie eae $559,691.74 $41,175.02 $600,866.76 
1950-51. Pool Account. un. 2, 3,978.32 3,978.32 
1951-52 Pool’ Account ...... 4,953.69 4,953.69 
1952-53 Pool Account ...... 3,598.99 3,598.99 


559,691.74 53,706.02 613,397.76 
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COARSE GRAINS 

1950-51 Pool Account—Oats. 795.63 795.63 
1950-51 Pool Account—Barley 1,126.56 1,126.56 
1951-52 Pool Account—Barley 627.19 627.19 
1952-53 Pool Account—Barley 1,202.55 1,202.55 
1954-55 Pool Accounts—Oats 1,640.89 1,640.89 
1954-55 Pool Account—Barley 2,07 BE 2,075.11 
7,467.93 7,467.93 

Total amount payable on ad- 

justment payments — 
wheat and coarse grains $559,691.74 $61,173.95 $620,865.69 


In the period from August 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957 the Board paid 
$6,077.08 in respect to the above liability of $620,865.69. 

INTERIM PAYMENTS 

In the crop year under review an interim payment was authorized on the 
1955-56 Pool Account for wheat in accordance with the provisions of Section 
26(3) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and Order in Council P.C. 1957-190, 
February 7, 1957. The payment applied to deliveries of wheat by producers on 
the 1955-56 Pool Account in the period from August 1, 1955 to July 31, 1956 
and amounted to $37,339,123.87. As at July 31, 1957 there was still outstand- 
ing the sum of $313,749.84 in respect to this and other interim payments and 
this amount consisted entirely of cheques in the hands of producers which had 
not been presented to the Board for payment. The detail of the amount 
outstanding is as follows: 


Outstanding 

Cheques 
POO DOO OOL ACCOUNT Wig soe aed leg LENS SR aay $ 8,703.50 
POD es OG eV OCOUL Gr a. ees GR ees UA ec ike hier eke ohawe ts 9,255.24 
be Oa ae OOL ACCOUNT ie Paci aiat oe aha Vash he ole a ate fe oe neytemT all 14,424.50 
Py a OOM NCCOUNE, ate Ner totter occ ele ee ak ine rein ae nd 281,366.60 
$313,749.84 


During the period from August 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957 the Board 
paid $200,370.06 in respect to the above liability of $313,749.84. 


FINAL PAYMENTS 

Amounts due to producers on outstanding participation certificates and 
cheques with respect to final payments on the undernoted accounts are as 
follows: 


Outstanding Outstanding 

Certificates Cheques Total 
WHEAT Ho — Ho 
1945-49 Pool Account ...... $335,260.89 $ 44,533.18 $ 379,794.07 
1950-51 Pool Account ...... 10,859.03 10,859.03 
1951-52 Pool Account ...... 10,447.14 10,447.14 
1952-50-00 Account sos s%.. 9,765.10 9,765.10 
1953-54. Pool Account:-...... 10,969.02 10,969.02 
1954-55 Pool Account ...... 42,719.18 42,719.18 
1955-56 Pool Account ...... 1,337,013.36 1,337,013.36 
335,260.89 1,466,306.01 1,801,566.90 
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Outstanding Outstanding 


Certificates Cheques Total 
COARSE GRAINS 7 
1949-50 Pool Account— 
WATS i oil eta terecernte ety teh e | $4,061.42 $4,061.42 
1949-50 Pool Account— 
PALI OV wise La Io Otte 3,946.50 3,946.50 
1950-51 Pool Account— 
OATSe Fetes eet be etek > 3,136.93 3,136.93 
1950-51 Pool Account— 
Barley Wo wwe dees hee 2,209.01 2,209.01 
1951-52 Pool Account— . 
COSTS yee cats SA Me I 4,565.62 etx: 945) 0 t2 81 ya 
1951-52 Pool Account— 
PRETO ye chai u ech erent eet 1,877.34 1,877.34 
1952-53 Pool Account— 
ata ruia pia Sate ea mete ata ee 1,742.01 1,742.01 
1952-53 Pool Account— 
Banley Aerie sh poten 4,862.42 4,862.42 
1953-54 Pool Account— 
CRAG Ai nh: ds ee te 2,712.92: 2,712.92 
1953-54 Pool Account— 
POLE Ue clei Cee ee 2,731.92 2, £3 LOZ 
1954-55 Pool Account— 
CALS ak uments Cue as enka SP aS. 3,821.55 
1954-55 Pool Account— 
| a Pe gl Cota ORO DEN aR Bact OLED Soe 5,236.34 5,236.34 
1955-56 Pool Account— 
CATS eatoate ee Sete ey Per 31,551.00 31,551.00 
1955-56 Pool Account— 
FRALIOY) >e4'ta 2402s ote, oe a betet 40,834.37 40,834.37 
113,289.35 113,289.35 
Total amount payable on final 
payments—wheat and 
POATSE S OTAINS® x00 cae tee $335,260.89  $1,579,595.26  $1,914,856.25 


During the period from August 1, 1957 to December 31, 1957 the Board 
paid $1,224,275.41 in respect to the above liability of $1,914,856.25. 
Accrued Expenses and Accounts Payable—$9,513,967.39 


This item comprises in the main accrued carrying charges, storage and 
interest charges to July 31, 1957 together with sundry accounts which were 
unpaid as at the year-end date. 


Special Account—Net Balance of Undistributed 
Payment Accounts—$715,946.65 


In accordance with the provisions of Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act the Board was authorized with the approval of the Governor in 
Council to transfer to a Special Account the balances remaining in specific 
payment accounts and to use these funds for such purposes as the Governor in 
Council upon the recommendation of the Board considers to be for the benefit 


»~ 
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of producers. The ‘following summary sets forth the details of transactions 
affecting the Special Account for the crop year under review: 


Balance of the Special Account as at July 
Fd Mi 19) TER RE eRe Rt PI SEAM Eootg Ls do ee $775,729.95 
(During the crop year under review 
there were no transfers to the Special 
Account under the authority of Sec- 
tion 29A of the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act) 
Less: Expenditures authorized under the 
provisions of Section 29A(2) of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act and the 
following Orders in Council: 
Order in Council P.C. 1954-956, June 
24, 1954 
Total authorization—$135,000.00 
Unexpended July 31, 1956.. $ 4,491.76 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 
LOS Lavin ere ee aMule On Nil $ 4,491.76 


Order in Council P.C. 1955-1607, 
October 26, 1955 
Total authorization—$75,000.00 


Unexpended July 31, 1956.. 52,331.14 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 
EOD Tal ier een nen ey on eae | 1,246.32 51,084.82 
Order in Council P.C. 1956-1156, July 
26, 1956 . 
Total authorizawon eo eee 15,000.00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 


MOE sets kid eat aed. » tal ating) aces 10,793.28 4,206.72 59,783.30 


Balance of the Special Account as at 
es LO Be eee Be a Ney eels $715,946.65 


STATEMENTS OF OPERATIONS 
Wheat Division—1956-57 Pool Account—Ezxhibit II 

As at July 31, 1957 stocks of wheat remaining unsold in the 1956-57 Pool 
Account and stocks of wheat which had been sold, but on a deferred price 
basis amounted to 366,380,500.8 bushels. 

In accordance with accepted accounting practice and consistent with the 
basis of valuation adopted for previous fiscal years this inventory for purposes 
of the Board’s accounts as at July 31, 1957 has been valued at cost: Included in 
the inventory figure of 366,380,500.8 bushels is an amount of 60,390,266.5 bushels 
which was the balance of the stocks transferred from the 1955-56 Pool Account 
as at May 3, 1957 and which were still on hand as at July 31, 1957. In respect to 
this item in the inventory cost is the price at which the transfer from the 1955-56 
Pool Account was made; namely, basis $1.64 per bushel for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, less an 
allowance of 4 cents to 7 cents per bushel depending on grade for subsequent 
market risk. Relevant to the balance of the inventory amounting to 305,990,234.3 
bushels, cost is the initial price paid to producers in the 1956-57 Crop Year 
which was $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
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Included in the operating results on the 1956-57 Pool Account to July 31, 
1957 is an amount of $7,881,023.22 representing a portion of the carrying charges 
received from the Government of Canada during the 1956-57 Crop Year under 
the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. The total carrying charges 
received under this legislation for the 1956-57 Crop Year amounted to $28,816,- 
765.80. The Board recommended and the Governor in Council approved by 
Order in Council P.C. 1957-692, May 20, 1957 that these carrying charges be 
allocated as follows: 


1955-56 Pool: Account—Wheat -...0 bo 2 $20,935,742.58 
1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat 3.0.5. ..5 00.5... 7,881,023.22 


$28,816,765.80 


During the 1957-58 Crop Year the Board will receive from the Govern- 
ment of Canada $35,553,508.64 for carrying charges under the provisions of the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act and this amount will be allocated between 
the 1956-57 Pool Account for Wheat and the 1957-58 Pool Account for Wheat. 
At the date of this Report this allocation had not been determined. 


In terms of the foregoing and on the basis of the valuation of the inventory, 
but without provisions for carrying costs, interest, administrative expenses, 
te., beyond the close of the fiscal year the operations of the Board on the 
1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat to July 31, 1957 showed a credit balance of 
$3,255,754.89. This credit balance should not be viewed as the final result of 
marketing operations on the 1956-57 Pool Account. 


Oats and Barley Division—Exhibits III and IV 


Under the authority of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 1956-884, June 7, 1956 the Board was authorized to purchase from 
producers during the 1956-57 Crop Year oats and barley produced in the 
designated area and to pay to producers a fixed initial price of 65 cents per 
bushel for No. 2 Canada Western Oats and a fixed initial price of 96 cents 
per bushel for No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley, both prices basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur. As at July 31, 1957 stocks of oats and barley 
remaining unsold in the 1956-57 Pool Accounts amounted to 46,786,121.9 bushels 
and 46,847,977.4 bushels respectively. 


In accordance with accepted accounting practice these inventories for 
purposes of the Board’s accounts at July 31, 1957 have been valued at cost. 
Included in the inventories of oats and barley are 1,779,820.8 bushels of oats 
and 1,862,961.8 bushels of barley which were the balances of the stocks of oats 
and barley transferred from the 1955-56 Pool Accounts on November 16, 1956— 
and November 2, 1956 respectively, and which were still on hand as at July 31, 
1957. In respect to these portions of the oats and barley inventories cost is the 
price at which the transfers from the 1955-56 Pool Accounts were made. For 
oats this price was 80% cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur and for barley this price was $1.13 per bushel 
basis No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
Relevant to the balance of the oats and barley inventories amounting to 45,- 
006,301.1 bushels and 44,985,015.6 bushels respectively cost is the Board’s 
initial price paid to producers for oats and barley in the 1956-57 Crop Year. 
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With respect to oats this price was 65 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada 
Western Oats in store Fort William/Port Arthur and with respect to barley 
this price was 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur. ; 

On the basis of the valuation of the inventories, but without provisions for 
carrying costs, interest, administrative expenses, etc., beyond the close of the 
fiscal year the operations of the Board on the 1956-57 Pool Accounts for oats 
and barley to July 31, 1957 showed a debit balance on oats of $2,188,200.80 and 
a credit balance on barley of $8,980,718.34. These results should not be viewed 
as the final results of marketing operations on the 1956-57 Pool Accounts for 
oats and barley. . Sie 


Schedule of Administrative and General Expenses—Exhibit VII 


The total expenditures under this heading for the crop year under review 
amounted to $3,036,199.39 comprising expenses applicable to the Board’s offices 
at Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Montreal, London (England) and Rotterdam 
(Netherlands). Details of these expenditures and the allocations to Board opera- 
tions are set forth in Exhibit VII. 


The Report of the Board’s Auditors for the year ended July’ 31, 1957 is 
contained in Part III of this Report. 


In this Report and in the financial statements we have endeavoured to 
describe the administration of policy with respect to wheat, oats and barley 
for the year ended July SL iL G57 


In conclusion we would like to record our appreciation for the loyal and 
conscientious service rendered by the officers and staff of the Board. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


GEO. McIVOR 
Chief Commissioner 


W. C. McNAMARA 
Assistant Chief Commissioner 


W. RIDDEL 
Commissioner 


W. E. ROBERTSON 
Commissioner 
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The CHAIRMAN: Then we have exhibits 1 to 7 in the centre of your book, 
page 32. Shall we take them as read? 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
INDEX TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
31 July: 1957 


Exhibit I. Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

Exhibit II. Statement of Operations, 1956-57 Pool Account—Wheat. 
Exhibit III. Statement of Operations, 1956-57 Pool Account—Oats. 
Exhibit IV. Statement of Operations, 1956-57 Pool Account—Barley. 
Exhibit V. Statement of Payments to Producers. 

Exhibit VI. Statement of Provisions for Final Payment Expenses. 
Exhibit VII. Schedule of Administrative and General Expenses and 


Allocations to Operations for the year ended 31 July, 1957. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Then we have the statistical tables here. 
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TaBLE I 
ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1930-1957 
Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 


es ery ———— ——S—_ — | 


; (Thousands of Acres) 
Det A eke Mercia i RP Chetek fs 23 , 960 8, 286 4,755 1,370 571 3 38 , 942 


AOS UE BG SS Sai 25,586 8,279 3,214 733 641 38,453 
L200) 1 GN eagles ane tee 26,395 8,533 SBE 706 454 39,242 
Bee og RN on 25,177 8,945 3032 520 236 37,910 
BOGEN Cri ee gen | 23,296 9,115 2,962 619 218 36,210 
Sua Hee He a are i 935293. 9. 478 3,187 649 297 36, 904 
BS ioad eared a Rk D4 S88) BG 7aa | 3.754 562 469 38 , 267 
“eS GaP ie Mane Oe oe es 24,599 8.579 3,562 808 233 37,781 
Re ay A eli cey 24,946 8.518 3, 687 655 202 38,008 
TOP ee le al 25,813 8,227 3,607 1,014 288 38,949 
FORO Serh iC Gk bts 27), 750) Fess 3,622 943 364 40,497 
Perit ck opt 21,216 8,204 4,779 844 1,030 36,073 
EEE ae ae ele Ra eal 2a 20,653 9,528 6 365 1,227 1,510 39 , 283 
DAG Tah wk agi 16,026 11,266 7, 682 447 2,955 38,376 
Pett res eo OY al 91,900... 9.731 6,535 581 1,191 39,938 
EE ESI ESM eet ae SPAS, 4.0 78 6,516 422 848 40,001 
PG ee we OB 721 S490 5,788 643 865 39,497 
UTE Ra alae eg ae roe 23,357 7,818 TORS doe 1,724 41,058 
Oe RR Ri a 22,820 7,516 6, 082 2,225 1,880 .. 40,523 
NCR Sera ea Nope cee 26,524 7,355 5,617 1,095 290 40,881 
PP reed Sak 26,382 7,520 6, 205 1,041 541 41,689 
Pies oe Be Ly 24,385 8,312 7,530 1,047 1,086 42,360 
DLE Ich et ani ee 25,372 7,560 8,145 1,193 1,047 43,317 
ECE S Si Shae nO era 24,648 6,490 8 599 Laie 3 996 42,074 
PO Ober yuo: ROR ADT ck? Gey 7,568 753 Lee 39,650 
Pets pkey Wy 20,812 7,788 9,638 707 1580001, >), AOTB4: 
LEY De cane eee Sore 22,064 8,658 8,181 452 3,010 . 42,365 


ME San ee sao fk px teu; ieee? | 20, B00 7,805 9,209 455 3,462 41 291 


1 Preliminary—basis estimate of November 13, 1957. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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TABLE II 


YIELD PER ACRE OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1930 - 1957 


Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
(Bushels) 
DOs tay. Cte ee 16.6 30.7 23.0 15.1 8.7 
V0.0 El COLIN eg ag OE elena: 11.8 22.2 1b. Dre 3.7 
LO ei rhehe eke ae See 16.0 28.8 20.0 10.3 5.8 
OS FOU Arpt Ain 3, na ote aber 10.4 19.8 15.6 6.0 2.4 
PO Ce an: a haa oe we 1133 18.9 Lb5e1 5.9 ‘ooc8 
POS ere he beet Ne UMN 1123 25.8 19.7 12.9 Seo 
WO SOG Bao ia Wh go bye Sune Re 8.1 17 14.1 Dar oun 
Tes Mepines Soe ee tic dase Wake Ny 6.4 16.6 1725 5.3 3.0 
PICO Pe. AA pale ses Peal 1375 27 .2 en VA be) 14.3 5.9 
OQ le NALA, setts 19.1 28.1 22.5 13.5 6.8 
EO) Seaibia acne hs an ee ae 18.5 29.3 22.9 13.0 7.9 
IE Soot Ae. BE care ORE ES eae 14.0 21.9 20.0 13.0 6.4 
WO AD Race ni fa, PEE 25.6 51.7 37.6 18.4 10.1 
1 CE ERE Ra Ae: Nor ea na eae 1637 33:0 25.7 11.8 6.1 
OGRE rsh eee | ee Sr LE:9 56:1 26.4 12.4 7.2 
SOS ee Nee ad ee ae teks isit 25.35 21.0 10.8 7.0 
BOAGIRUT is Riko oho os See 16.6 28.9 23.1 11.3 7.6 
1 Nec ee ae Se be arg 24.5 18.6 10.8 ae fe 
Poe Rese tiene sees e 15.6 29.6 23.3 iB 9.3 
“(9818 fae Da Ie ni GA ae sta 12.9 25.8 19.4 7.2 6.8 
518 Mili EAD AS 1 ee eg Mem a 16.6 33.9 25.3 10.6 8.3 
ik Ao Oo eh lee sae Ee 21.7 40.9 a1s1 15:3 8.2 
TOGA eke POG a eee id 26.7 45.8 34.5 19.4 10.8 
RODS he ees oy a tee ye at f 42.5 29.2 19.0 10.0 
HO DA eae ke S25, Vee ee 12.0 29 .2 22-1 16.2 9.3 
MD er BCLS ee SAS ya Sak 22.7 Bie 25:3 18.9 10.8 
Oa Ew Ae) Wd ca 25.0 46.2 32.0 14.4 11.3 
pS pa Ne A ae 1723 30.5 23-1 13.8 ie 


1 Preliminary—basis estimate of November 13, 1957. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


1930-1957 


Harvest Year 


301,181 


Wheat Oats 


Fe A at OETA! TENOR rm DO Mim ay ec A ot rrr ac erm egy’ a crear oy 9 


254,011 
183,700 
245 ,726 
177,422 
172,040 
244 854. 
135,862 
142,413 
232 ,000 
231, 500 
229 000 
179, 600 
492,700 
374,700 
350, 000 
249 300 
245 ,000 
191,700 
222, 800 
189,900 
255,200 
340,000 
346 ,000 
276 , 000 
196,000 
290 , 000 
400, 000 
238, 000 


Barley 


109,495 
50,540 
63,114 
47,243 
44,742 
62,625 
52,617 
62,418 
80,200 
81,000 
83,000 
95,500 

239 200 

197,700 

172,500 

136,600 

133,700 

131,000 

142,000 

109,000 

157; 000 

234 , 000 

281 , 000 

251,000 

167,000 

244 000 

262,000 

213,000 


1 ehininety 2 baat estimate of November 13, 1957. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


20,641 
4,157 
7,270 
3,104 
3,664 
8,379 
3,201 
4, 280 
9240 

13,700 

12,250 
9,691 

22, 632 
5 288 
7,186 
4,551 
7,289 

12,150 

24,721 

7,900 

11,050 
15,980 

23,200 

26,850 

12,179 
13 350 
6,500 
6,300 


Flaxseed 


19,700 


Total 


786,410 
541,948 
741.697 
491 336 
485 073 
581,517 
395,410 
366, 605 
658,725 
822,150 
840, 925 
597 434 
1,298,712 
863, 618 
930,905 
691,021 
785 , 558 
667 ,890 
762,971 
649,773 
866, 733 


1,128,850 
1,339,500 
1,147,150 


668, 129 


1,038,800 
1,253,600 


829 000 
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TaBLeE IV 
CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1932-33 to 1956-57 
SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover! Domestic Total! 
August ist Disappearance? Exports! Outward 
Crop Total —————————___ Wheat Carryover 
Year Farm Commercial Production! Supplies Farm Commercial and Flour July 31st 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
1932-33.... 7,496 128,445 443,061 579,002 66,625 30,416 264, 304 217, 657 
19338-34.... 12,340 205,317, 281,892 499,549 58,653 43,214 194, 780 202, 902 
1934-35.... 8,733 194, 169 275, 849 478,751 49,276 49,872 165,751 213,852 
19385-46.... 7,861 205, 991 281,935 495,787 69,934 44,065 254,425 127,363 
1936-37.... 5,520 121, 843 219,218 346,581 57,281 42,477 209,773 37,049 
1937-38.... 3,999 33,050 180, 210 217,259 54,574 42,563 95, 586 24,536 
1938-39.... 5,061 19,475 360,010 384,546 70,942 50, 659 160, 034 102,911 
1939-40.... 4,682 98,229 520, 623 623,534 82,488 47,899 192, 674 300,473 
1940-41.... 17,286 283, 187 540, 190 840,663 86,281 43,047 231, 206 480, 129 
1941-42.... 13,954 466,175 314, 710 794,839 90,953 54, 306 225, 828 423,752 
1942-43.... 10,446 413,306 556, 067 979,819 101,459 69, 033 214,701 594, 626 
1943-44.... 197,207 397,419 282,377 877,003 96,087 80, 630 343, 755 356, 531 
1944-45.... 53,871 302, 660 414, 859 771,390 86,856 83,515 342, 946 258,073 
1945-46.... 28,650 229,423 316, 320 574,393 78,028 79, 584 343, 186 73, 600 
1946-47.... 27,203 46,397 411,601 485,201 77,406 82, 233 239,421 86, 141 
1947-48.... 25,988 60, 153 338, 506 424,647 76,952 75,003 194, 982 “1s 140. 
1948-49.... 39,162 38, 548 381,413 459,123: 75,818 48, 565 232,329 102,411 
1949-50.... 43,423 59, 988 366, 028 468,489 74,792 56,310 229; lst. 112, 200 
1950-51.... 12,389 99,811 466,490 578,690 83,588 64, 938 240, 961 189, 203 
1951-52.... 22,260 166, 943 553, 646 742,849 96,815 73,031 355, 825 217,178 
1952-53.... 19,262 197,916~ 701, 922 919,100 86,598 63, 790 385, 527 | 383, 185 
1953-54.... 938,716 289, 469 613, 962 ° 997,147 71,484 51,907 255,081 618, 675 
1954-55.... 231,860 386, 815 308, 909 927,584 79,619 59, 308 251,909 636, 748 
1955-56.... 137,855 398, 893 494,142 1,080,890 73,749 68, 386 309,181 579, 574 
1956-57.... 204,205 875, 369 573,062. 1,152,636 95,653 65, 984 261,797 729, 2028 
1957-583... 319,160 410,042 373,008 1,102,710 ; 


1 Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2 A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production 
Commercial disappearance is com- 
puted by adding inward commercial carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commer- 
cial carryover and exports. Marketings are basis all Canada for years 1940-41 to 1956-57 inclusive, but 
for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 
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and deducting therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. 
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TABLE V 
CANADIAN OATS SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1932-33 to 1956-57 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover! Domestic Total! 
August 1st Disappearance? Outward 
Crop Total~§ ————__________ Net? Carryover 


Year Farm Commercial Production! Supplies Farm Commercial Exports July 31st 


(Thousands of Bushels) 

1932-33.... 22,823 7,026 391, 561 421,410 357,149 7,797 14,419 42,045 
1933-34... 27,701 14, 344 307,478 349,523 282,486 26, 836 9,141 31, 060 
1924-35.... 19,333 iW Brg iri 321,120 352,180 288,647 19, 200 17, 863 26,471 
1935-36.... 20,071 6,400 394, 348 420,819 352,243 12, 681 15,515 » 40,380 
1936-37.... 31,186 9,194 271,778 312,158 258,694 25, 697 9,501 18, 266 
LOSFRB8e 2 CTS 231 3,035 268, 442 286,708 238,578 20, 404 8, 228 19,499 
1938-39... .'. 16,120: 3,379 371, 382 390,881 315,512 13, 549 12, 934 48, 887 
1939-40.... 39,654 9, 233 384, 407 433,294 349,645 135127 23,591 46,931 
1940-41.... 39,781 7,150 380, 526 427,457 350,986 QE 2oTi ss 13,651 41,563 
1941-42.... 387,102 4,461 306, 052 347,615 285,653 21,494 11,861 28, 607 
1942-43.... 24,173 4,434 641,488 670,095 426,285 31,146 63 , 323 149, 341 
1943-44.... 188,404 30, 937 461, 567 610,908 366,248 61,444 74, 737 108, 479 
1944-45.... 69,423 39,056 474, 044 982,523 343,960 54,510 85, 798 98, 255 
1945-46.... 64,825 33,430 351, 234 449,489 257,476 70, 660 43,861 77,492 
1946-47.... 51,087 26, 405 360, 860 438,352 259,301 79,088 29,759 69, 484 
1947-48.... 52,566 16,918 270,190 339,674 212,496 69, 085 10, 202 47,891 
1948-49.... 37,593 10, 298 345, 305 393,196 248,544 60, 925 23, 220 60, 507 
1949-50.... 48,363 12,144 304, 595 365,102 238,887 60, 763 20, 547 44,905 
1950-51.... 33,579 11,326 401,768 446,673 272,851 43,248 ~ 35, 397 95,177 
1951-52.... 59,481 35, 696 488,125 583,302 355,239 49,059 70, 646 108, 358 
1952-53.... 57,836 50, 522 466, 793 575,151 314,058 51,313 65, 371 144, 409 
1953-54.... 90,660 53, 749 406,951 551,360 309,830 45,061 70, 700 125,769 
1954-55.... 97,250 28,519 306, 793 432,562 280,366 45, 982 22, 247 83, 967 
1955-56.... 53,400 30556455 407,783 491,750 318,329 50,173 4,412 119, 106 
1956-57.... 71,200 47,906 524, 445 643,551 354,291 44,509 18, 681 226, 0704 
1957-584.... 172,100 53,970 384, 599 610, 669 ri 


1Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners—includes rolled oats and oatmeal. 

8A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production 
and deducting therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is com- 
puted by adding inward commercial carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward com- 
mercial carryover and exports. Marketings are basis all Canada for years 1940-41 to 1956-57 inclusive, 
but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 
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CANADIAN BARLEY SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1932-33 to 1956-57 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover! Domestic Total! 
August Ist Disappearance?® Outward 
Crop ee Total —————————————__ Nett?_ Carryover 
Year Farm Commercial Production! Supplies Farm Commercial Exports July 31st 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
19527334 ess 3,477 3,719 80,773 87,969 68, 256 2,984 5,391 11,338 
1933-34...... 3,102 8, 236 63,359 74,697 51,526 10,367 | ya 11,093 
1934-35...... 1,839 9,254 63,742 74, 835 49,803 3,956 15,057 6,019 
1935-36...... 2,022 3,997 83,975 89, 994 66, 022 6,062 7,676 10, 234 
1936-37...... 4,199 6,035 71,922 82,156 53, 126 6,678 17,556 4,796 
1937-88...... 1,476 3,320 83, 124 87,920 57,951 8,594 14, 744 6,631 
1938-39...... 3,178 8,453 102, 242 108,873 Toute 7,536 14,820 12,804 
1939-40...... 7,347 5,457 103, 147 115,951 81, 538 11,081 10, 678 12, 654 
1940-41...... 7,075 5,579 104, 256 116,910 83, 929 19,351 2yten 10, 908 
1941-42...... 6, 505 4,403 110,401 121,309 85,142 23,288 2,058 10, 821 
1942-43...... 5,112 5,709 256, 037 266,858 134,259 29,559 33, 761 69,279 
1943-44...... 41,314 27,965 208, 365 277,644 140,751 54, 841 36,103 45,949 
1944-45...... 23,379 22,570 187,326 2333275: AA, 494 47,755 39,407 ~ 28,919 
1945-46...... 17,819 11,100 148, 792 PARAS 85,452 57,906 4,416 29,937 
1946-47...... 13, 884 16,053 146, 852 176,789 76, 674 64, 448 6,903 28, 764 
1947-48...... 16,492 12,272 139, 886 168, 650 73,990 60, 532 2,679 31,449 
1948-49...... Ti ore 14, 076 OD Zor 183,730 80,873 51,458 21,730 29, 669 
1949-50...... 18,482 11,187 118,044 147,713 71,868 37, 967 17,5238 20,355 
1950-51...... 11,324 9,031 167,495 187,850 77, 263 34,015 23,076 53,496 
1951+52.25.'.'. 17,854 35, 642 245,212 298,708 110,025 39, 264 69,915 79, 504 
1952-53...... 21,476 58, 028 291,389 370,893 108,922 31,447 118,857 111, 667 
1953-54...... 38,235 73,432 262,065 Sloe loa. 100,702 36,076 90, 044 145,910 
1954-55...... 96,810 49,100 175, 509 321,419 117,088 395.401 77,092 91,488 
1955-56...... 42,310 49,178 252, 385 343,873 129,545 39, 067 64,313 110, 948 
1956-57...... 50,465 60,483 269, 065 380,013. 117,889 42,511 76,881 142, 7324 
1957-584. .... 80,980 61,752 219,993 362,725 . 


1 Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Source: Board of Grain Commissioners—bulk barley. 

3 A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production 
and deducting therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is com- 
puted by adding inward commercial carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commer- 
cial carryover and exports—marketings are basis all Canada for years 1940-41 to 1956-57 inclusive, but for 
Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 

4 Preliminary. , 
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AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


Taste VII 
CANADIAN GRAIN STORAGE POSITION 
1932 to 1957—As at July 31st 


Visiste Stocks or ALL GRAINS AS AT JULY 31st! 


Year Wheat Oats Barley 
TOFgE ree oo ha 128, 446 7,026 3,719 
BOGper dee teh cy 205,317 14,344 8, 236 
TOGA et Ro Ria 194,169 11,727 9,254 
Psageenten eithin ake. 205,991 6, 400 3,997 
LOADER Ae tae Re <. 121, 843 9,194 6,035 
TOS te OR. 33,050 3,035 © 3,320 
DOORN ass oo oti 19,475 3,379 8,453 
LOR sS ot, 98 , 229 9, 233 5,457 
i [ar et RD ARE Sane RN 283, 187 7,150 5,579 
LEER US ad Ap ee ae 466,175 4,461 4,403 
NYY by 2a he sealer Ba 413,306 4,434 5,710 
DOTS ie. rad @ ceks oc, Adee 397,419 30,937 27,965 
AE Gc pte, SA aN ae 302,660 39,056 22,570 
RATES eR ce cape 229,423 33,430 11,100 
POL aC i ae ars. 46,397 26,405 16,053 
VOSS. Ye eek 60,153 16,918 12,272 
BOAR AR Se aS 08,548 10,298 14,076 
TOGO we hk ace 58,988 12,144 11,187 
UTES beg SO SS el haa a 99,811 11,326 9,031 | 
RUD eas ok Bit 166,943 35,696 35, 642 
CURA ager | 197,916 50,522 58, 028 
CAEN a ha. Sana iid 289,469 53,749 73,432 
Deeley fn ke, AY 386,815 28,519 49,100 
MMOD fein orks so 398,893 30,567 49,178 
LOS Heyes 8 375,369 47,906 60,483 
BORA  2oa neg, a 410,042 53,970 61,752 


U.S. and 
Foreign 
Rye Flaxseed Grain? 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


5, 620 1,314 15, 670 
5,850 1,162 4,402 


4,013 468 3,049 
3, 088 309 ae 
3,415 262 193 
330 455 272 
923 217 6,728 
2,541 114 3, 898 
4,733 557 3, 685 
4,459 605 2,556 
3,150 1,005 6,925 
9,182 3,346 895 
4,550 2,825 2,502 
1,519 2,178 167 
515 1,006 378 
475 356 359 
628 3,076 334 
7,731 10,501 349 
5,380 4,361 8,407 
2,449 998 3, 607 
6, 748 2,055 668 
13,036 2,468 421 
6,425 1,548 1,449 
8,305 909 020 
\ 6,208 2,067 450 . 


3,520 6,061 1,104 


Total 


161,795 
239,311 
222, 680 
219,785 
140, 942 

40, 462 

34,175 
119, 472 
304,891 
482, 659 
434, 530 
469,744 
374, 163 
277,817 

90,754 
90,533 
66, 960 
100, 900 
138, 236 
245, 335 
315, 937 
432,575 
473, 856 
488, 372 
492,483 
536,449 


185 


Total Rated 
Capacity? 
as at 
Dee. Ist 


419,520 
419,593 
419,890 
420, 644 
. 421,856 
423,063 
422,824 
424, 290 
510, 158 
601,191 
604, 254 
605, 988 
603,792 
575, 882 
510,058 
505,197 © 
507, 756 
513, 243 
520, 181 
530, 755 
542, 668 
564, 446 
583,417 
602, 164 
624, 839 
633, 030 


‘Includes stocks in unlicensed mills and any stocks in licensed mills which have been transferred from 
elevator storage proper to the mill or feed plants for processing. 


Includes all storage: i.e., licensed and unlicensed, permanent and temporary. 


*From 1932 to 1948 inclusive—stocks are for the week ending closest to July 31st in each case. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


186 STANDING COMMITTEE 
Taste VIII 
CANADIAN EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Crop Years 1932-33 to 1956-57 
Oats 
Crop Wheat and Oats 
Year Wheat Flour? Products Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
POS a8 Suites eae 240, 137 24,168 14,419 5,391 2,866 794 © 287,775 
POSS OA EM hinee i 170, 234 24, 546 9,141 NATAL 2,580 187 208,399 
LOB ARASH wire Peay ees 144, 375 21,376 17, 863 15, 057 1,187 12 199,870 
POR DAOGAN laa Bees 232,020 22,405 15,515 7,676 2,456 19 280,091 
TOS Ga fbi eaten cee 189, 407 20,365 9,501 17, 556 3, 633 178 240, 640 
EOS BSC es coe 79,342 16, 243 8, 228 14,744 648 16 119, 221 
1OSS-39 ey Aches es 139, 315 20,719 12,934 14, 820 787 31 188, 606 
LOSO=4AO Seren 162, 158 30, 516 23,591 10, 678 2,743 —_ 229,686 
940-4 ee ae Ne oe 184, 907 46, 300 Melo vOolk: PAs a2 1, 958 55 249, 593 
POAT S4 2 ee os ek 179, 902 45,926 11,861 2,058 2,792 842 243,381 
Ee aC Ree 158,112 56, 588 GaWve2e 33,761 2,004 55202 318, 990 
OY, Ie BI a ee ea ee 283, 166 60, 590 74, 735 36, 103 8,108 10,050 472,752 
1 OY ed Bs 5 a hse NO gi 280, 288 62, 657 85,798 39,407 6,188 4,327 478, 665 
POS SAG SEE oes ey 278, 070 65,116 43, 861 4,416 2,968 346 394,777 
POAG=A Fate iia vos el 163, 388 76, 033 29,759 6, 903 5, 269 61 281,413 
FO4(=48 2 co ye 133, 505 61,477 10, 202 2,679 10, 226 1,788 219,877 
1GAS 49 ee 184, 235 48, 094 23, 220 21,730 10, 239 4,413 291,931 
$949 BO er eee 179,457 45, 680 20, 547 17520 9,954 3, 034 276,195 
Hp Fay aa eran ch ae mace 185, 039 55,921 35,397 23,076 9, 367 4,131 312,931 
PO LARD We ua 304, 722 51,103 70, 646 69, 915 6,820 2,882 506, 088 
LOD Zao Mile aie seed tie 329,026 56, 501 65,371 118,857 8,993 4,060 582, 808 
OSB DA eee hy 208, 835 46, 246 70, 700 90, 044 16,835 5,172 437, 832 
LOA Sa oie eis. alee 211, 288 40,512 22,247 77,092 9,311 6, 345 366, 795. 
DODO Nes St oleay aren 269,181 40,000 4,142 64, 313 12,918 11, 583 402,137 
FORO DT ee ee ees 228266 33, 540 18, 681 76,881 5,448 21,582 384, 389 


1In Wheat Equ'valent. 


Scurce: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


Taste IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR 
EXPORTS BY SELECTED AREAS 


Crop Years 1940-41 to 1956-57 


North and 
Central 5 
United Europe America! South Asia and 
Kingdom (Excl. U.K.) U.S.A. (Excl. U.S.A.) America Africa Oceania 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
191, 283 10,042 © 11,912 T Oa 2,108 1, 647 6,877 
(82.7%) (4.8%) (5.2%) (3.2%) (0.9%) (0.7%) (3.0%) 
149, 774 26,471 18, 634 10,519 2,080 14, 940 3,410 
(66.3%) (11.7%) (8.3%) (4.7%) (0.9%) (6.6%) (1.5%) 
150, 232 24,579 14, 862 9,568 1,482 12, 220 1, 757 
(70.0%) (11.4%) (6.9%) (4.5%) (0:7%) (8.7%) (0.8%) 
114, 522 37, 240 159, 838 10, 272 1,710 18,979 1, 194 
(83.4%) (10.8%) (46.5%) (3.0%) (0.5%) (5.5%) (0.8%) 
152,598 86,619 41,942 8,912 4,175 27,449 21,250 
(44.5%) (25.3%) (12.2%) (2.6%) (1.2%) (8.0%) (6.2%) 
151,491 88, 180 13, 047 10, 163 5,128 38,175 33,922 
(44.6%) (25.9%) (3.8%) (8.0%) (1.5%) (1.2%) (10.0%) 
160, 983 38,448 1,695 10,031 7,022 9,820 14,859 
(66.4%) (15.8%) (0.7%) (4.1%) (2.9%) (4.0%) (6.1%) 
160, 707 14,802 140 8,455 2, 804 1,178 6,896 
(82.4%) (7.6%) (0.1%) (4.4%) (1.4%) (0.6%) (3.5%) 
151, 728 26, 099 5, 544 9,040 4,578 11,031 24,309 
(65.3%) (11.2%) (2.4%) (3.9%) (2.0%) (4.7%) (10.5%) 
130, 285 28, 932 13,747 10,535 7,022 9, 633 24,983 
(57.9%) (12.8%) (6.1%) (4.7%) (8.1%) (4.3%) (11.1%) 
101, 456 52,792 FN OPP: 10,555 10,396 9, 980 34, 460 
(42.1%) (21.9%) (8.8%) (4.4%) (4.8%) (4.1%) (14.4%) 
127,510 97,916 38, 981 11,428 17,278 12,568 50, 144 
(35.8%) (27.5%) (11.0%) (3.2%) (4.9%) (3.5%) (14.1%) 
122, 854 121,162 23,140 8,356 25,976 21,753 62, 286 
(31.9%) (81.4%) (6.0%) (2.2%) (6.7%) (5.6%) (16.2%) 
82,020 63, 350 7,974 — 11,140 19, 528 11, 297 59,772 
(82.2%) (24.8%) (3.1%) (4.4%) (7.7%) (4.4%) (23.4%) 
101,814 75,820 5, 235 10,712 8, 685 7,002 42,071 
(40.4%) (30.1%) (2.1%) (4.8%) (3.4%) (3.0%) (16.7%) 
109, 446 127,210 8, 256 9, 294 6,751 8, 200 40,025 
(35.4%) (41.1%) (2.7%) (3.0%) (2.2%) (2.7%) (12.9%) 
90,435 101, 242 7,548 7,028 6,610 2,615 46,319 
(84.5%) (388.7%) (2.9%) (2.7%) (1.0%) (17.7%) 


Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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(2.5%) 


187 


Total 


231,206 
(100.0%) 


225, 828 
(100.0%) 


214, 700 
(100.0%) 


343, 755 
(100.0%) 


342,945 
(100.0%) 


340, 106 
(100.0%) 


242,858 
(100.0%) 


194, 982 
(100.0%) 


232,329 
(100.0%) 


225,137 
(100.0%) 


240, 961 
(100.0%) 


355, 825 
(100.0%) 


385, 527 
(100.0%) 


255,081 
(100.0%) 


251, 909 
(100.0%) 


309, 182 
(100.0%) 


261,797 


(100.0%) 


188 


Crop 
Year 


1945-46. 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 


1951-52 


1955-56 


1956-57 


“STANDING COMMITTEE 


TABLE X 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN OATS'_EXPORTS BY SELECTED AREAS 


Crop Years 1940-41 to 1956-57 


i ule 


eee 


cee 


eee 


1 Includes Oats as grain only. 


2 Includes 725,000 bushels (14.9%) bagged grain destination unknown. 


3 Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


North and 
Central 
United Europ America? South Asia and 
Kingdom (Excl. U. ‘K. ) U.S.A. (Excl. U.S.A.) America Africa Oceania Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

oo 84 10,073 53 ae et 40 10,250 
—— (0.8%) (98.3%) (0.5%) — — (0.4%) - (100.0%) 

Ste 194 425 3,421 106 — — 6 4,8772 
(4.0%) (8.7%) (70.1%) (2.2%) ue a (0.1%): (85.1%) 

63 316 61,550 398 — - — 62,327 
(0.1%) (0.5%) (98.8%) (0.6%) oa im — - (100.0%) 

— — 71, 902 266 — — 72,168 
- (99.6%) (0.4%) — aa — + (100.0%) 

bibs 5,145 1,378 69, 708 409 77 — 928 77,645 
(8.6%). (UB%Y (89.8%). 0.8%) 7 -* MOVIG) oo ee (1.2%) (100.0%) 

3 Sib 3,076 18, 741 13, 264 738 69 | 1,099 524 37,511 
(8.1%) (50.0%) (85.4%) (2.0%) (0.2%) (2.97%) (1.4%) (100.0%) 

i 10, 760 7,453 849 379 7 269° 2,075 21,792 
(49.5%) (384.2%) (3.9%) (1.7%) — (1.2%) (9.5%) (100.0%) 

—_ 4,092 L245 103 4 _ — 5,414 
— (75.6%) (22.47%) (1.9%) (0.1%) — — -- (100.0%) 

— 3,059 18, 245 89 18 — 16 21,427 
— (14.3%) (85.1%) (0.4%) (0.1%) — (0.1%) (100.0%) 

— 1,945 17,089 68 24 —— 16 19, 142 
— (10.2%) (89.2%) 0.4%) - @.1%) © = (0.1%): (100.0%) 

— 4,073 30, 562 55 18 — 9 34,717 
ne (11.7%) (88.0%) (0.2%) O1%)n = — . (100.0%) 

aa 10, 957 58,573 36 4 Ae 9 69,579 
ae (15.7%) (84.2%) (0.1%) oar sie — --. (100.0%) 

a 564 4,694 59, 527 37 4 a 31 64, 857 
(0.9%) (7.2%) (91.8%) (0.1%) — — — «+ -(100.0%) 

eee 1,542 2,383 65,878 74. 2 _ 35 69,914 
(2.2%) (3.4%) (94.2%) (0.1%) — aa (0.1%) (100.0%) 

She NOM. 4,241 14,811 68 15 ne 6 —-21, 635 
(11.5%) (19.6%) (68.5%) (0.3%) (0.1%) — — (100.0%) 

ee, 413 1,297 1,867 40 dé — —— 3, 624 
(11.4%) (35.8%) (51.5%) (1.1%) (0.2%) oa — ~--- (100.0%) 

Zam 149 513 VE,.615 37 26 — — 18,340 
(0.8%) (2.8%) (96.0%) (0.2%) (0.2%) — — -- (100.0%) 


\ a 
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Taste XI 
DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORTS BY SELECTED AREAS 
Crop Years 1940-41 to 1956-57 


North and ~ 
: Central 
Crop United Europ America} South Asia and 
- Year Kingdom ye U. K. ) U.S.A. (Exel. U.S.A.) America, - Africa Oceania Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

1940-41...... 186 1, 226 1,155 153 2 — — 2799 
(6.8%) (45.0%) (42.5%) (5.6%) (0.1%) _ a (100.0%) 

1941-41...... es 131 1,690 234 pi wisi ah 2, 0582 
vas (6.4%) (82.1%) (11.4%) a! ee oe (99.9%) 

1942-43...... ee fon 33, 472 289 Be Ns wee 88 761 
7 0 (99.1%) (0.9%) = — — (100.0%) 

1943-44,..... as — 35, 805 298 ae wclah ue 36, 103 
a ae (99.2%) (0.8%) ee ehiye ae he (100.0%) 

1944-45...... ms 3,609 35,794 UE A pf Pale a 39; 407 
2 (9.2%) (90.8%) — ~- — — (100.0%) 
1945-46...... in 755 3,661 ae — Mas a 4,416 
oa (17.1%) (82.9%) i fa Fy ae one (100.0%) 

1946-47...... as 2,845 4,058 33 se se ue 6, 903 
= (41.2%) (68.8%) = re wn en (100.0%) 

1947-48...... — 1,378 1,155 145 = ee pat 2,678 
Perot (51.5%) (48.1%) (5.4%) oe ‘alt ae (100.0%) 

1948-4973... — 10,832 10, 647 229 sa rus 22 21,730 
| =o (49.8%) (49.0%) (1.1%) ao ah (0.1%) (100.0%) 

1949-50...... = 1,300 16,202 = eo 3 21 17, 523 
ae. (7.4%) (92.5%) ne a ire (0.1%) (100.0%) 

1950-51...... 160 11, 127 10, 588 us a es 1,200 23,075 
(0.7%) (48.2%) (45.9%) = mals oe (5.2%) (100.0%) 

1951-52...... 7,656 36, 627 10,220 oe 1 ets 15,411 69,915 
(11.0%) (52.4%) (14.6%) aS au pee (22.0%) (100.0%) 

1952-53...... 16,085 53, 190 24, 085 He 1 ae 25,496 118,857 
(13.5%) (44.7%) (20.3%) ae an" ee (21.5%) (100.0%) 

1953-54...... 19, 639 13,438 36, 921 2 =m pg 20,044 90, 044 
(21.8%) (14.9%) (41.0%) ies a ce (22.38%) (100.0%) 

1954-55...... 48,538 5,106 19,086 4 2 ee 4,356 77,092 
(63.0%) (6.6%) (24.8%) oe ee oa (5.6%) (100.0%). 

1955-56...... 22, 685 5, 733 28,855 1 3 ne 7,037 64,314 
(35.3%) (8.9%) (44.9%) — -- — (10.9%) (100.0%): 

1956-57....:. 32,369 10, 726 21, 562 aa — se 12,224 76, 881 
(42.1%) (14.0%) (28.0%) a — — (15.9%) (100.0%): 


Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 
23,000 bushels (0.1%) bagged grain—Destination unknown. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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Tapnn REL: 8 ne ee 
PRODUCERS’ MARKETINGS—WESTERN CANADIAN GRAINS 
f Crop Years 1932-33 to 1956-57 
Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye. Flaxseed Total! 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

TORSO ce ais hie Wid eae 371,592 29, 534 12,892 3,117 1,773 424,251 
OSes OO nip ARN cele an ee 226, 846 33,000 */° 13,096 1,149 362 278, 854 
OBA yep ten Mae Ses ne eRe hese 227,445 31,736 13, 756 1,088 430. 278, 625 
ies tress etnies Siac a ae 214, 342 30, 990 15,776 2,793 986 268, 623 
LT tks Nee ithe are eid shake ere Mele 163, 457 29,039 21,519 1,619 1,353 219,578 
OS fare Utah etn epee ese ela sicie Meee 124,574 28,975 23,471 1,462 372 184, 551 
VEE 2 ESS) ea at og ap ied oa 289,447 82,336 24,360 3,393 47 354,471 
OBS PAO crak: iam have NN. rele eC a thiaiere te 425,531 84, 685 21,881 5,124 1,586 492, 380 
RDA Ges Fe a A era i eC em 456, 660 32, 150 20,791 5, 048 2,012 517, 221 
RG? ANI Ss ltl act eee a 227,121 33, 250 26, 644 5,339 4,898 297 ,, 252 
VEY SOR Cie J Agar Uae cea PD 267,340 120, 689 85,571 9,777 11,359 494,736 
ae Pant rte tals WAN, (etic a deishanee > 329,322 144, 277 85, 549 4,690 14, 239 578,077 
NG rahe Se A nee Bees ake nse Rs 351,384 134, 615 75, 690 4,122 7,154 572,965 
BOE Ie ea oe A phn aeh sania oui hue 237,300 107,397 67, 272 3,096 4,734 419,799 
POA Ged SoG ite ite Nereis +2 Loner 334, 618 99, 856 67, 553 5, Dt 4,808 512,412 
POA TEAS Rare a iatety  unlener ed enbel ete lee 246, 602 72, 652 65,014 10,148 10, 503 404,914 
ARE AO Cinron Cn Paha gt cite 5 yan ele 293, 987 85, 924 70, 252 17, 502 15, 166 482,831 
CELLU SS DRS S RS ped oe ON eels 319, 571 80,448 53,326 8, 689 1,493 463, 527 
19DO+O1 esse Se ohh Deca e Cae 8 367, 845 102, 688 83,414 7,441 ~ 3,254 564, 642 
GOTO EA etn Saab ae oa Rie te 455, 362 133, 608 130, 336 11, %27 6, 363 737,396 
LS 2 aa aN ate Ce al IIR ue aN 535,989 119, 750 165, 063 15, 926 8,155 844, 856 
aU We) ucts, Me eae GN. toy YR aalin Fm. 396, 961 90, 367 101,397 12, 209 7,403 608, 337 
MOA ernie Sct Lis mek. tue Poole es 319,780 70, 221 112, 568 13,191 8,792 524, 552 
ORO + ie Pete ae tety Whee so ete 352,975 71, 629 114, 460 12,486 15, 750 567, 300 


gS Stay Re a AE a ee Saar 362,454 69, 254 120, 661 4,063 29,013 585, 445 
1 Totals for crop years 1932-33 to 1939-40 inclusive include platform loadings of coarse grains, not shown 
in the figures for each individual grain. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


Taste XIII 
RAIL SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN. COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
Crop Years 1942-43 to 1956-57 


Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
pA SS EE ys eet Tig een 2 Pig SE WS i ak on eS a a a 
(Bushels) 
ORAS Pheri e. fc, 175,936,393. 103,617,387 76,125,989 ~ 5,733,391 10,050,418 371, 463, 578 
Te a Se a ee 408,794,410 146,389,951 90,739, 736 8,510, 339 14, 986, 072 669, 420, 508 
TOA AA He Vv dedele io oe <6 424,079,134 147,124,431 82,033,858 4,502,589 7,093,780 664, 833, 792 
P1945 =46 ss ere rs 297,307,308 110,204,349 67, 685, 661 2,960,473 5,135,814 483, 293, 605 
TOSG AT oo ses x +s 331,120,642 105,562,688 72,168, 541 5, 705, 585 4,725, 954 519, 283, 410 
OA LEAS ees «Goede ti 247, 005, 399 75, 656, 162 66,070, 399 9,785, 253 9,860,350 408 , 377, 563 
NOAZSEAD SS hy Eoin 289, 843, 032 83,035, 066 68,904,394 16,169,309 15, 485, 845 473,437,916 
TOA O~ HON Seer safe ce rok 308, 377, 624 80, 930, 369 53, 615, 249 9,634,397 1,537, 866 454,095, 505 
TO5OQRD TE tts e siete 309, 397, 232 90, 260, 430 74, 336, 962 7,815,471 3,010,111 484, 820, 206 
A eles emit, Besos: 429,643,419 121,922,070 114,449,354 9, 607,348 5, 704, 183 681, 326, 374 
Mele hac naleath chess 474,918,967 105,504,254 143,415,520 14,611,088 7,476,310 745, 926, 139 
1953-54... 022.2... 335,834,188 108,061,751 117,237,168 11,545,394 7,683,349 580, 361, 800 
Oar Pad i 307,015,780 73,044,811 112,076,924 13,570,387 8,880,190 514,588, 092 
O55 SHG Pi heaimus om 2% 335, 327,038 64,685,499 112,830,912 12,113,521 14, 864, 570 539,821,540 | 
AOGGABAT = b56 SUA. 358, 896, 357 52,663,995 115,878,130 5,901,075 26,804,117 560, 143, 674 - 


1 Subject to revision. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. ~ 


ie 
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VESSEL SHIPMENTS OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS FROM THE LAKEHEAD 


Wheat 


Crop Year 
A ioe a eee cs DD 217,439,003 
A oe a de 204, 944, 133 
1942-43... 171, 325, 422 
1943-44. 200... 292,728,195 
GAS 4G) 8 ee 324, 730, 999 
1945-46320... 00008 231,022, 107 
1946-47. 00.000... <=. 875,806, 761 
1947-48 oe et 134, 545, 364 
1948-49 ........0.0.. 159, 860, 617 
1949-50)... ea. . 164,958,725 
LISOrOE Se. os Re, 141, 708, 034 
1 9 Sh Ae a 253,116, 277 
1952-533... ko os. 251,809, 101 
1953-54... 02 2) 134, 698, 514 
| iG? 25 Se 164, 733, 648 
1955-56... 0.000. 183, 696, 338 
1956-57! 170, 884, 418 


1 Subject to revision. 


Crop Years 1940-41 to 1956-57 


Oats Barley Rye 
(Bushels) 

13, 018, 645 9,971, 860 4, 297, 261 

5,456, 822 9,892, 366 3,875, 989 
36,303,618 32,438,575 1,590,318 
50,777,311 42,212,992 9,441, 840 
99,242,739 55,567,683 5, 664, 591 
62,323,412 34,008,271 2,713,341 
50,311,335 31,221,973 4,776,225 
34,434,520 28,312,907 8,549,033 
39,725,647 37,918,784 12,320,244 
41,204,023 33,796,178 9, 687, 245 
45,064,802 34,476,555 8,871, 808 
82,874,027. 73,274,674 6,977,331 
81,132,026 109,096,288 10,678,063 
86,972,188 84,257,907 15,740,212 
46,327,223 82,368,609 10,781,923 
35,564,246 78,171,277 13,501,152 
48,280,352 73, 867,597 5,873,831 


Flaxseed 


1, 612,798 
2,010, 339 
5, 669, 143 
1,601,127 


5,550, 932 


3, 335, 534 
1,339, 983 
4,933,346 
9, 624, 601 
4, 280, 260 
3, 630, 491 
4,071,347 
6, 044, 005 
5,498, 361 
5, 741, 783 
9,619, 756 
13,571, 118 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties—Grain Trade of Canada—Annual Editions. 


TABLE XV 


Total 


246, 339,567 
226, 179, 649 
247, 327, 076 
405,762, 185 
490,706, 944 
333, 402, 575 
263, 456, 277 
211,775, 170 
259, 449, 893 
253, 926, 431 
233,751, 690 
420,313, 656 
458,759, 483 
327, 167, 182 
309, 953, 186 
320, 552, 769 
312, 477, 316 


OVERSEAS CLEARANCES OF CANADIAN BULK GRAIN BY PORT AREAS 


Crop Years 1937-38 to 1956-57 


Atlantic! Lakehead Pacific 
Crop Year Coast St. Lawrence Direct Churchill Coast 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

LUO ES Oi SR aa ee 25,420 56,075 114 604 14, 366 
Peso Ore at Coen! ae es. 16, 623 87, 863 447 917 45,445 
(Ey! OCU SO ae ee Sa 99, 889 57,570 112 ¥, 772 10, 733 
Re One 220 2 oa 108, 481 63, 235 3 — 4,107 
Pee a ib a ee 122, 542 38, 106 8 —_ 2,422 
ER St eS eS a ee 127, 847 15, 437 10 — 1,598 
Da look cas. 95, 309 25,749 4 — 3, 084 
EN age aes ad eae 135, 505 106, 942 8 — 8, 644 
Cb et ee 103, 520 121, 642 39 — 66, 952 
eee Re ha a GE cs, ss se 37, 220 87,174 — 2,929 61,715 
PMS Gil eco k cas ey 37, 053 71, 660 — 4,976 36, 854 
1 ED >! Bi Oe a 34, 974 99, 955 — 5,314 60, 696 
Pees the te ot sal 18, 139 86,523 | yA 5, 528 62, 651 
TE GRA ema Soa 21, 383 94, 840 119 6, 768 68,481 
USERS. SSRI ids aera a ae 31,726 191,355 116 7,545 113, 412 
Pe tele poeta lal Me dh wae. 42,185 240, 786 533 8,621 121,374 
ns Oe a el Sa 12, 830 105, 460 784 10, 981 133,972 
etek) SAR ae ae 40,759 133, 888 158 12, 245 98 , 428 
Ue) CE ee ean 45, 438 147,750 66 12,819 113,583 
Beer ae ect ee. oon 28, 495 117,393 — 16, 250 138, 968 


1Includes U.S.A. Atlantic Ports. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


Total 


96,579 
151, 295 
170, 076 
175, 826 
163,078 
144,892 
124, 146 
251, 099 
292, 153 
189, 038 
150,543. 
200, 939 
173, 058 
191,591 
344, 154 
413,499 
264, 027 
285, 478 
319, 656 
301, 106 
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 DLasre, XVI 
WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE FOUR MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
Ce nek ees ttn se S Average 100L2e seamtehas ti idbec gah Set 
» Annually 1945-46 to 1957-58) 
Crop Year Canada Argentina Australia. Bou Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 


Average fis 
OSA SR aS NAMES) he 38 Ieee Bg ues ca one 263, 444 243, 758 154,324. <. 715,620 “1,377,146 
dB 7 a Ads ipa RON ome Reh aN fs WE cls =, DN 318,512 150,116 142,419 1,107,623 1,718,670 
1S caer VO ead pe Sa ee ON ana SR ae Ts ARNG 413,715 206, 304. 117, 264 1,152,118 1,889,411 
POA H av fA L ea oe Uae eaten ene eae 341, 758 238 , 800 220,117 . - 1,358,911 2,159,586: - 
TOAR PAD ee ig tei Ne i Ciba eu o gy 5 eater 386, 345 191,000 190, 699 1,294,911 1,062,955 \ 
TOAD SO eh hi et en SNR ye RE Sa CO verde oe 371,406 189,017 218, 221 1,098,415 1,877,059. 
PO BO MOE BN y iss eo hf RE ie eee eee Rois oe BOR, O64: 212,967 184,244 1,019,389 1,878,264: 
TORE Da PN pee NS GN an a aes 552, 657 77, 162 159, 725 980,810 1,770,354. 
CC ERSS, SORE PR nie ORLY CUR Rae vite Aca yet 687, 922 © 277, 909 195, 208 1,298,957 2,459,996 
Da eyrey Bee etek iG oh DR lS aT Saas ao eehotaett 613, 962 227,800 199,000 1,169,484 2,210,246 
TROIS Ss Tie RR CEA oie RDU aINy ean Rea ee cite Ah eee ean 308, 909 282, 559 168, 610 984,846 1,744,924 
TORSO ok Open loe t Siphg Seae eat eee 494,140 192, 904 195,589 936,761 1,819,394 
1A otc 7 Ga RO OAR A) eh Soe eat aa NaS Vey DUR e ae. WE 573, 062 260, 880 135, 000 1,004,272 1,973,214 
TOE AOR Aaa ok anit ee La bleh BES TLS a ie Vs a GOS 180, 000 90, 000 947,102 1,590,610 
1Preliminary. 


Source: For Canada—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
For U.S.A.—U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
For Argentina and Australia— 
1934-38 to 1952-53—International Wheat Council. 
1953-54 to 1957-58—Official sources of each country. - 
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Taste XVII 


WORLD EXPORTS OF. WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR BY PRINCIPAL EXPORTERS 
DISTRIBUTION BY QUANTITY AND PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TRADE 


Average 1930-39 
July-June Crop Years 1945-46 to 1956-57 


sins ae United World 
Crop Year Argentina Australia Canada States Others Total 


(Millions of Bushels) - 


Average . 

TOS SOE a dh oh res Woh 130 114 201 75 190 710 
ct. & (18.3%) (16.0%) (28.3%) (10.6%) (26.8%) (100.0%). 

TRAD AG BE. os sas WN ka 7 68 36 bers 390 ae 868 
( 7.8%) (4.2%) (43.0%) (44.9%) (0.1%) (100.0%) 

POR AD at ie) ee) Band tile 60 47 929 397 99 755 
( 8.0%) ( 6.2%) (30.3%) (52.6%) (2.9%) (100.0%) 

POST AR RA a UT one Ss 102 96 205 485 46 934 
| (10.9%) (10.3%) (22.0%) (51.9%) ( 4.9%) (100.0%) 

TE a eat ae es 61 122 925 504 q7 989 
| ( 6.2%) (12.3%) (22.8%) (50.9%) (7.8%) (100.0%) 

POAOSRIE ee ite oa 88. 114 232 DOE ti.) 88 821 
. (10.7%) (13.9%) (28.3%) (26.4%) (10.7%) (100.0%) 

ROBB me Hee eb oe hay 103 197. 226 365 121 942 
(10.9%) (13.5%) (24.0%) (38.8%) (12.8%) (100.0%). 
OG? He snk es Ped 30 99 345 475 115 1,064 
| ( 2.8%) ( 9.3%) (32.4%) (44.7%) (10.8%) (100.0%) 
RODE BA ee ih nc ANTS lac ree: 29 100 384 317 149 9793.0: 
(3.0%) (10.2%) (39.2%) (32.4%) (15.2%) (100.0%) 

Ost RA pt wth Neg yee L105» & 71 278 (oT 193 869 
(12.6%) ( 8.2%) (32.0%) . (25.0%) (22.2%) (100.0%) 

ROAR SO ON rec Ape ces “431 94 253 274 191 943 
(13.9%) (10.0%) (26.8%) (29.1%) (20.2%) (100.0%) 

RO oe Ce esac oa 115 102 301 346 177 1,014 
(11.1%) ( 9.8%) (28.9%) (33.2%) (17.0%) (100.0%) 

PB ERe  a e nie: 549 


98 129 267 239 1, 282 
( 7.7%) (10.1%) (20.8%) (42.8%) (18.6%) (100.0%) 


1Calendar years. 
2Subject to revision. 
Source: For Canada—Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
All Others—Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agricul ture. 
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Taste XVIII 
WHEAT ACREAGE IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
1946 to 1957 


= Germany ; 
Year Belgium Brazil Denmark France (West) Italy 

INS ah ce NS ra UNE MORI. See Se oN AAD cn ar eerie 0 aL TT SRN ew AE POA EASY Siac tu BS Be, 
(Thousand. Acres) 
Ug Dac NO te Nae AA pa eg eee es 341 743 221 10, 208 2,306 11,415 
OE ap RR aR A ac ona a ae) 192 868 60 8, 384 2,060 11,122 
Teper Genet Os wrote <hr k Ras ea ee 354 1,325 170 10, 456 2,241 11, 526 
OAD EERE mie te Na een oe Te 378 1,557 206 10, 434 2,279 11, 686 
Tet 15,0 hele? clad Wishart pee en Sue Saas 430 1,611 210 10, 673 2,506 11, 661 
1 1 | Bes ate dank eben aes ga ee od 408 1,792 200 10, 502 2,545 11, 683 
PODS oe eh Rg Aa 415 2,002 183 10, 616 — 2,948 11,570 
ES Oy Ohd 4 Me ee A nei eee ss op 4353 2,249 175 10, 426 2, 8543 11, 787 
EEE Sil le £7 ARH Se Rago dy ela 4708 2001 210 11, 098 2, 7368 11, 785 
PR ek, sik Ue: yon leads 4873 2,681 166 115253. 2, 8943 11,990 
TOG St Ate ter OE atte Be 464 3, 220? 164 7,000 2,830 12,300 
NOD fer seen ote es ge) ee ei we 513 — 168 11,510 3,000 12,060 
United 

Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 
(Thousand Acres) 
TREY TRS eh atl WS a ee aN 1, 562 302 748 232 9, 466 2,062 
POP ger aye ete Ne’ tro 1,428 212 723 225 0° 510; 32) 122 ies 
LASY SAND ee Pat TORS Aiea are 1,824 244 780 wt 11,342 2,279 
NOAA Rae ert. Wee a ee 1,872 256 759 206 9,903 1, 963 
POM IR Re Re aw hot: SAE 1,883 225 838 215 11, 063. 2,479 
(oe IO De EE eG OS CDA 1,811 185 18k 242 12,170 2,130 
11 RON SR ap eh gece een eae i Bb 203 820 250 13, 673 2,031 
pT 2 a ee BR Pap a8). 1, 693 161 956 © 258 3 16, 1783 2,217 
PORANE aes eee PONS so ehe t 1, 658 272 1,068 2563 16, 1633 2,456 
PORTA Asa atn sd Cone Re tant 1, 633 220 872 2578 17, 7573 1,947 
AOS leas. eS: a TANS deans ak aeee Uae" 1, 625 212 981 195. - 18,125... 2. ape 
POR ee oe th RS, BOs shld a Wises 1,526 243 825 238 17,790 an Ge 
1 Not available. 2 Preliminary. 3 Including spelt. 


Sources: For 1946-1956—International. Wheat Couneil. 
1956-1957— United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Taste XIX 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Year Belgium 
(CLs Ree ode see aa 13,440 
Tass PA eater gr epee. Coat Coe 4,480 
PUES De heirs Coe Tic bv aonk 12, 656 
De te SSRI fy a A eae Dai =e gt 21,914 
BU ier ie Gotea ee Le) 20,099 
BUD Metin nr i iraeete iy ss aie 19, 436 
TUS athe Hoek tie, gly keg ye 21,273 
15S Dae NG Os |e ph ne a eae ge REET A 21,091 
(EEE Ct BOA Siig. hapeh aaN a & 21, 642 
LT Ae Ra eS eae Alls ted 26, 860 
PPGGde es Cite ny oe Efe 21,920 
POD ots. eine oe Mores, eee 27, 430 

Year Japan 
LO a Sa PN OY 21,691 
1 LE PIO G aoe Tyas A ean ec 26, 992 
ROE Tey tree en el, | Beek a, 33,077 
DULG SES TM Ao ie en en 45, 920 
pO aser Cd Oy ee Neen fon pe 49, 163 
MaDe ee Re es La De ee 54, 744 
POA Ce Ls ee. ce 56, 475 
Sa ot et ase ne ata mR | Re F 50, 486 
DEMO A Th Ces, iktare a ht 55,703 
POA ONGh be. hs, tyaew: ae OT 53, 940 
G1 Rs A A OP 50, 520 
LOmAaRe Meir) es x oe ee at 48 , 900 


1 Including spelt. 


2 Not available. 


1946 to 1957 


Brazil Denmark France 
~ (Thousand Bushels) 

7,803 10,901 248 , 267 
13, 216 2,016 119, 989 
14,896 9, 334. 280,485 
16,090 11,013 296, 947 
19, 548 10, 950 282, 963 
15,579 10,031 261, 468 
25,351 11,060 309, 419 
28 , 366 10,398 329,995 
32,004 10, 729 388 , 234 
40,455 9, 333 380, 849 
33, 000 9,770 240, 000 
—?2 9,740 397, 269 

Netherlands Sweden 

(Thousand Bushels) 

13,179 25,013 7,467 
7,131 14, 672 6, 869 
11, 237 25,797 7,168 
15, 642 25, 648 9,333 
10, 839 27,154 8, 378 
9,921 17, 527 9,589 
12,015 28,731 10, 251 
9,149 36, 266 9,0021 
14, 587 37,515 12,713! 
12,860 26, 308 11,795! 
11,340 34, 970 7,020 
14, 680 27,230 10, 480 


3 Preliminary. 


Sources: 1946-1955—International Wheat Council. 
1956-1957—U.8. Department of Agriculture. 


‘Germany 
(West) 


56, 299 
43,792 
73,771 
90, 7941 
96, 0481 
108, 3571 
120, 9241 
116, 845} 
106, 300! 
124, 120! 
127, 560 
140, 630 


Switzerland Turkey 


134, 064 
119, 280 
159, 675 
92,474 
142,272 
210, 526 
241, 609 
. 298, 726 
184, 086 
257, 794 
235, 160 
279, 250 


195 


Italy 


225, 083 
171, 883 
226,016 
259,838 
285, 646 
255,810 
289,173 
332, 788 
267, 604 
349, 249 
318, 980 
310, 500 


United 
Kingdom 


73,435 
62, 235 
88, 144 
82, 282 
97, 297 
86, 458 
86,127 
99, 465 
103, 911 
97,040 
106, 210 
98, 600 
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"TABLE XX, 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR INTO SELECTED COUNTRIES FROM ALL 


Crops Years! 1947-48 to 1956-57 | 


Crop Fi Germany 
Year Luxembourg Brazil Denmark . France (West) Italy 


.e 


(Thousands Bushels) 
1 BULGE. CESAR LD. Men Oe IE Fe MN 28, 289 22,954 3,483 52,760 133,806 82,163 


LDA A Be i 26,411 33, 690 3,483 16,777 121,278 92, 686 
OE ee) ke Ie a a 23, 744 37, 740 G08 iis EL: 758 89, 824 36, 604 
APO RH Warsi Te Cog ed eo 30,7389. = 54, 043 2,175 10, 189 96,746. . 63, 339 
TOOE Oa Hees ear pn Lb haat eat  es 30, 203 50,001 1,984 35, 660 80, 505 59, 506 
ORS HOR wear hs soils Fe al ee ae! 25,721 51, 845 3,009 10, 674 83,812 45, 636 
Ae I Gea ASR SMe ots A Se aR 1 27,484 - 59, 929 4,835 9, 987 87, 670 22,891. 
Tal fg Gai 1 fe 2 BOR MR A Gna Ae 25,103 59, 367 13, 952 8,029 106, 020 18,816 
LODO UNS ett Rg AC 17,516 62,446 11,949 16, 954 93, 862 26, 694 
POR Re er i ta teas at Nl 17, 637 62, 464 8,135 65, 874 117,999 19,816 
Crop United 
Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 


_ (Thousands Bushels) 


Ly gchar aig ra Ne a a ae 45, 558 28, 498 6,515 15,381 345 198,721 
DOES AO a Ss a Maks POE 66,234 - 28,429 - 2,410 . 14, 396 _ 214,411 
AAD OO Rie oi Wave ee aiaee sc cat 76,956 24, 684 2,811 11,060 12, 802 167,419 
TOM Ode aM dale Unt ha emit 61,718 26, 834 - 2,998 16, 505 2,829 162, 205 
| GE tS MPL Sc 9 OS.1Sheu 32,570 8, 686 12,853 1, 653 183, 542 
HGS Sg a a AR GN iO TS Le KaroerOas 8,999 13, 264 — 174, 569 
PO OS ure Mires Deg 86,972 34, 098 1,124 15, 506 — 143, 888 
BODE BOSS. oie sy ae ee cla eee 72,018 30,005 434 13, 698 6, 243 188, 892 
POI RIO Same re ae 83,412 $3,418. os): 2,245 9, 935 3,465 193, 581 
Co CY Can NR ge RE RA 87,939 33,863 . 2,168 | 21,414 11, 163 184, 108 
1 July-June year. 2 Subject to revision. 


Source: Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations—World Imports of Wheat and 
Wheat Flour. 
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TABLE XOXT | 
SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PA\ MENTS FOR No. 1 NORTHERN WHEAT 
BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM/PORT ARTHUR OR VANCOUVER 


yor 


Crop Years 1943-44 to 1956-57 


- Crop Initial Adjustment Interim Pinal wes eu otal 
Year Ps Payment Payment Payment Payment! Realized Price! 


(Dollars per Bushel) 


Og ta ie ek gana ee 2 RR 1.25 SD a . 123 1.373 
Ue IG eS ARIE CL Ot meee Ne 1.25 a oe, . 189 1.439 
hg bye: 4 Cao ic a res ATO Shae 1.25 .00 aL . 084 1,834 
POOR ee ee hecgiser shy Rana) CL: il 1.35 40 = 084 1.834 
DORMS Mies a AS ec Ng eA, Wie as 1.35 40 ra . 084 1.834 
oe la ENR oe AUS aN TE A 1.55 .20 = . 084 1.834 
PORIRAO CV Caaarer) iar weak ee ta 1.75 3 evan ao . 084 1,834 
ELL) Sic Pe ER NR aa Me Bate 1.40 .20 — . 258 1.858 
BODE HOE eet va art Cee Lite Uy 1.40 20 oe 236 1.836 
RESTS ey we aR ies. age ao tard i daa 1.40 .20 12 .099 1.819 
UN Sg ACen eG Ue Ap es PRO oa 1.40 mie .10 064 1.564 
UJ RN 2 a Ae Sead og ot 1.40 = .10 151 1.651 
PPD OOS Sue TR on emt hy ae 1.40 ae .10 109 1.609 
PUPS OM aa tants or. Oe A ape g ) 1.40 Ese oT", Siar hee 


_1 Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduction 
of P.F.A.A. Levy. 


2 Pool account not closed out at date of report. 


TABLE XXII 


“SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PAYMENTS FOR No.2 CANADA WESTERN 
OATS BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM/PORT ARTHUR 


-Crop Years 1949-50 to 1956-57 


Initial Adjustment Final Final 
Crop Year Payment Payment Payment! Realized Price! 
(Cents per Bushel) 

yl E Mes 1 9,2 ec Rage ON RON SO cele a 65 — 19.1 84.1 
ee Gere ce mt) a ae CY LAIN ede D2 65 10 9.8 84.8 
LTE) ESV NY Se Ue ata Oe ae LR eRe ee Se 65 — = 18.8 83.8 
SMR ting Kee kare Meee yee” eh arr 65 — oo 9.1 74.1 
PED IY oN Gri ok Pk dices oh eS ae 65 — 5.5 70.5 
EERO GHA rie tua 1 eat hn ie lk 65 7 8.7 80.7 
DUR Se Ses sre eh. ve alot: te ee 65 = 14.8 79.8 
BONGO i cok he re Fa Py ee 65 —~ — — 


1Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduction 
of P.F.A.A. levy. 
*Pool account not closed out at date of report. 
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Taste X XIII 


SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PAYMENTS FOR No.3 CANADA WESTERN 
6-ROW BARLEY BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM/PORT ARTHUR 


; Crop Years 1949-50 to 1956-57 


Initial Adjustment Final Final 


Crop Year Payment Payment Payment! Realized Price! 
(Cents per Bushel) 

EOSO SHE wes dust oor eto ee Rs eas 93 — 58.0 151.0 
TODOS D UNA oe eee Shs iy wo wel e eenea em peel cer 93 20 2h.1 134.1 
DRONA GN RR, soe ial uroe aR Ey ee sais waren a NOE th: Vir 96 20 13.3 129.3 
LOD LSD BREA seed. Sahee. Sheth aurea alkane Ras cer eae 96 15 13.5 124.5 
VO Esa 4 We AMS SERN ae ge Caro 2 ae mR I ir? hai aces ee tn 96 = 10.0 106.0 
POA ea eee eae My oho, he) Peyote oer percent hep Ae Rep epsbees 96 10 4.5 110.5 
OS Stay a do ler ea Yu ReMi Bs ABR SY AA ga 96 = 12.8 108.8 
INOS GMT ate Cha Ontedee AUN Cao ACORN AOI Cee bury Lei 96 a — — 


1F inal payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduction 
of P.F.A.A. levy. 
2Pool account not closed out at date of report. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we discussed a certain figure for adminis- 
trative costs. Is there a figure that shows total cost?—-A. Yes, Mr. Earl, our 
comptroller, will deal with that if he may. 


Mr. C. E. G. Eart (Comptroller, Canadian Wheat Board): I believe, sir, 
your question is, whether in cents per bushel or percentage-wise you can have 
the operating costs for wheat. I believe you referred specifically to wheat. If 
I may refer you to the supplementary report for the final operating statement, 
we show the total costs covering the operating expenses of the board. 


The CHAIRMAN: On what page is that? 


Mr. Ear: In the “Statement of Operations” the carrying charges on wheat~« 
stored in country elevators, shows an item of $36.8 million which is 10.192 
cents per bushel, basis producers’ deliveries. Storage at terminal elevators and 
mills, $12.8 million, is 3.550 cents per bushel. Net interest paid to agents $4.8 
million, 1.331 cents. This gives a total of 15.073 cents. Carrying charges 
received under the Temporary Wheat. Reserves Act from the government were 
$33.1 million or 9.170 cents, leaving a net carrying charge paid by the producers 
of $21.3 million or 5.903 cents. 

Net additional freight $3.5 million or .971 cents per bushel. 

Then, the next three items are rather small in comparison with the others 
so I have grouped them and they amount to .289 cents. Administrative and 
general expenses $2.0 million or .559 cents, giving a total carrying charge rate 
per bushel of 7.722 cents, representing in total money $27.9 million. 


Mr. GunDLocK: Thank you. very much. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. Just before we leave that item have we had a breakdown of the various 
stocks of grain in store in merchantable condition? Have we had that figure 
given?—-A. Do you mean as at the present time? 

Q. As of today?—A. Do you just have in mind wheat, or all grains? _ 

Q. Wheat, oats and barley.—A. This is at July 23, the date of the last 
report of the Board of Grain Commissioners. Commercial wheat visible was 


383.0 million bushels, commercial oats 40.5 million bushels, barley 53.3 million 
bushels. 
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@. Would you read those figures again—A. Wheat 383.0 million, oats 
40,520,000, barley 53,333,000. Those were the stocks in commercial position 
as at July 23, 1958. Is that the information you want? 

Q. Yes. You would not have any information as to what private stocks 
are held?—-A. No, we have not, but we have an indication from the question- 
naires that elevator agents have given us from time to time in which they 
indicate the quantity of grain that in their opinion is available for delivery 
intc commercial channels, grain still on farms which farmers would like to 
market after deducting their own feed and seed requirements. 

As at July 23, based on the latest information we have received from the 
elevator agents, there were 167.7 million bushels of wheat that the agents 
indicated were still on farms available for marketing, 42.9 million bushels of 
oats and 24.6 million bushels of barley, 2.8 million bushels of rye, 700,000 
bushels of flaxseed or a total of 238.7 million bushels. 

I should say that many of the people in the grain trade question very 
much the validity of these estimates and express the opinion that they think 
these farm stocks are higher than they actually are. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 

Q. Would you read those over again?—-A. Wheat 167.7 million bushels, 
oats 42.9 million bushels, barley 24.6 million bushels, rye 2.8 million bushels, 
flaxseed 700,000 bushels, total 238.7 million. 

I might advise the committee that another survey is being completed at 
the present time as at July 31, at the end of the crop year, and we hope within 
the next two weeks to have a more accurate estimate of the stocks that are 
on. the farms according to the elevator agents. 

In addition to these figures the Bureau of Statistics make a survey at the 
end of the crop year and they will be publishing the figures of their estimate 
of farm stocks. , ie 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): ; 

Q. What is the total grain storage, I mean your capacity?—-A. The rated 
capacity in Canada is 636 million bushels. We estimate that the maximum 
storage capacity, that is, the quantity of grain that they can actually store for 
this rated capacity is 556.6 million bushels. 

Q. Is that leaving working space’—A. Allowing for working space we 
estimate the seasonable working capacity, that is, when the Lakehead is un- 
loading and handling grain, that there is a further reduction to 503 million 
or approximately 500 million during the shipping season. At the close of 
navigation when the terminals can fill up, then we can get up to 556 million; 
but normally we estimate the working capacity at 503 million. 

@. Considering the short crop that we feel is coming up, would you 
consider that this looks excessive at all, the amount of grain that we have on 
hand?—A. I would like to see it somewhat lower; but as I said yesterday, I 
do not want to see our stocks get reduced to too low a level. I would say this, 
that provided our hopes are realized and that we can export another 300 
million bushels of wheat and estimating the new crop, at 300 million, then 
in theory it may be possible to provide commercial storage to take all the 
grain off the farms during the coming crop year. We still have a large com- 
mercial supply; but in theory there should be enough commercial storage to 
take all the wheat off the farms if we can export 300 million bushels\during 
the next 12 months. 
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By Mr. Thomas: | 7: SRPMS SSE, a ome eat 

Q. I wonder if Mr. McNamara could give us the latest estimated yield fors'> 
the present crop?—A. Mr. Chairman, the first thing that I learned when I 
went into the grain business 30 years ago was never to try to estimate a crop 
at this stage. Notwithstanding that, I can give you a personal opinion. I think 
the western wheat crop as it stands today will yield something in the neigh- 
bourhood of 300 million bushels as compared with a production of 375 million 
last year. It will be lower than last year; but the crop, particularly in 
Saskatchewan, has made a marvellous recovery in the last two or three weeks 
and I am hoping the wheat production will be in excess of 300 million bushels. 

Q. What about oats and barley?—-A. I would not hazard an estimate in 
respect to these grains except to say that I think the reduction in the yield 
of both oats and barley as compared with wheat will be greater. I would 
estimate we will not have as much oats or barley as we had last year. Wheat 
has made a recovery, but oats and barley were damaged more severely and 
I do not anticipate as good production. 


By Mr. Southam: 

Q. As a matter of information and talking about handling charges and 
production and so on over this last period of four or five years, what has been 
the relative decrease or increase in relation to the cost of handling charges, 
and the administration of the board? I am thinking you have had a much 
larger volume of grain to handle. Have our relative handling charges gone up 
or down? Iam thinking of that in comparison with our economy, the higher 
cost of handling and everything else?—-A. The handling charges today paid 
to the country elevator companies are the same as they have been for a 
number of years, there has been no increase in the rate they have been al- 
lowed, but the storage charges have been increased. The rate of storage 
was increased two years ago from 1/35 of a cent per bushel per day to 1/30 
of a cent at the terminals and last year that same increase went into effect in 
the country elevators. All the increase has been in the storage rates, not in 
the country handling margins. 


By Mr. Pascoe: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be a fair question to ask Mr. 
McNamara if he anticipates possibly in addition to the initial delivery whether 
there will be a one bushel quota or a two bushel quota early. Is that a fair 
question to ask?—-A. Well, it is the shooting season; I guess everything if 
fair. It is difficult to answer that question, Mr. Pascoe, because we have . 
different conditions in the different areas of the west. There are certain areas 
where there is space available now for the unit quota, and only small addi- 
tional shipments will be required to enable us to start taking the regular quota 
off the farms. But there are other areas where the elevators are completely 
congested areas which rely mostly on a movement to Port Arthur and Fort 
William. That movement will be very slow for the next few months unless 
something unexpected develops. So I am afraid we will be confronted with — 
a picture where in one area it will take some time to increase the quota ; 
whereas in other areas we can increase the quotas much more ean than — 
last year. vn 

Q. Will they be opened as quickly as they can be?—-A. Oh yes, we have | 
always worked on the policy that as space becomes available that space should , 
be made available for producers’ deliveries. ee, 
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_ By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


@. Now that we are on this question of ‘storage and the amount of wheat 
in storage, you said yesterday that the government pays the storage on 178 
million bushels?—A. Over 178 million bushels, 

Q. It is over 178 million bushels?—A. Yes, as at J uly 31. When the figure 
for July 31. is set, the government will pay us a year’s storage in 12 monthly 
payments based on the quantity in commercial storage in excess of 178 million 
bushels, which is considered the normal figure. | 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the committee, Mr. McNamara, I am sure 
we wish to extend to you our sincere appreciation—to you and Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Treleaven and the other staff here—for coming down and being with 
us yesterday and today. 


We certainly appreciate it and I know that the members of this committee 
will agree with me that the information you have given them is educational 
and informative. We hope to see you again, perhaps next year, and I also 
wish to thank the committee myself for the cooperation which I have received 
from you in taking up this report of the Canadian Wheat Board and the sup- 
plementary report. 


Again thank you very much for your time and efforts and the informative 
information which you have given this committee. 


The Witness: Thank you very much, gentlemen. We have enjoyed the 
privilege of appearing before you and discussing these problems with you. 
Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope our committee will not leave. We are getting 
down near the end of a quorum here and if we drop below 15, you know what 
happens. It is a kind of black mark for us to have to adjourn because of not 
having a quorum. 


When the members of the Wheat Board get their paraphernalia gathered 
up here, we will call the Board of Grain Commissioners and go on with the 
committee. 


Gentlemen of the committee, we are fortunate in having with us here this 
morning, the Board of Grain Commissioners. There are parts of their report. 
which is comparable to the report of the Canadian Wheat Board which we 
have just received. Mr. Milner, the chief commissioner, will take up with you 
the report of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


First, I will ask Mr. Milner to introduce the members of the board whom 
he has with him. Then Mr. Milner will go through and give you an explanation 
of the points he has in mind, and after that we will take up the report 
paragraph by paragraph the same as we did with the report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


Mr. R. W. Milner (Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada) 
called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are very glad to be here 
to present this report to you which we have done for a good many years 
before committees of this kind. 

As suggested by the Chairman, I will introduce to you the members of 
our board: Mr. S. Loptson, Commissioner; Mr. G. McConnell, Commissioner; 
Mr. W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the board; our Chief Chemist, Dr. J. A. 
Anderson; Mr. M. J. Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector and Mr. E. Baxter, Chief 
Statistician. 
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I will ask the secretary to read this report which you have before you. 
The first 24 pages contain statistical figures. These figures were obtained by 
the Canadian Wheat Board from our statistical branch and were also included 
in their report. 


Mr. W. J. MacLeop (Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada): 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
January 24, 1958. 
The Honourable Gordon Churchill, M.P., f 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


We beg to submit herewith Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada for the year 1957 in compliance with Section 23 of the Canada 
Grain Act. 


This report records information and statistics relating to grain handlings 
for the crop year August 1, 1956 to July 31, 1957, expenditures and revenue for 
the fiscal year April 1, 1956 to March 31, 1957, and summarizes the major 
activities of the Board for the 1957 calendar year. 


Grain Supplies and Disposition—Crop Year 1956-57 


Heavier crops, reduced exports, increased domestic usage and a record 
closing carryover featured the 1956-57 grain crop season in Canada. 

A total of 827.4 million bushels of the five principal grains were on hand 
August 1, 1956, either in licensed storage, in farmers’ bins or in transit 
between positions. To these supplies the substantial 1956 crops added an all 
Canada production total of 1,409.7 million bushels made up of 573.1 millions 
of wheat, 524.4 millions of oats, 269.1 millions of barley, 8.6 millions of rye 
and a record 34.5 millions of flaxseed. This available supply total of 2,237.1 
million bushels of the five principal grains represented a 353.4 million bushel 
grain over the 1955-56 Crop Year level. 


Export shipments, either as grain or in the form of wheat flour and milled 
oats, absorbed 385.4 million bushels of these supplies. Canadiens, themselves, 
used a record quantity—732.0 million bushels of the five grains—for human 
consumption, commercial products, animal feed and seed during the crop 
season. Despite this heavy combined disappearance of 1,117.4 millions the 
volume of grain held at the close of the crop season on July 31, 1957, amounted 
to 1,119.7 millions—a record year end carryover. 


Grain movement from farm to market maintained a moderate steady 
pattern during the 1956-57 crop season. Shipping during the fall months was 
heavier than over the opening period of 1955-56 but winter and spring 
handlings were light and in comparison did not rise to the peak levels recorded 
during the-previous year. The overall volume, however, compared favourably 
and represented above average handlings in most sectors—an exception being 
the eastern seaboard traffic which declined noticeably during the year under 
review. 

Marketings 

Primary grain deliveries from Canadian farms to the licensed elevator 
system totalled 588.7 million bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, — 
combined. This inward volume represented a 20.0 million bushel increase over — 
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1955-56 marketings and was the fourth heaviest delivery total on record. 
Receipts at western country elevators accounted for 578.6° million bushels of 
this total; prairie farmers marketed a further 6.5 million bushels at other 
interior elevators and mills, and shipped .3 million bushels over loading 
platforms. A slightly increased volume of eastern grown grain, chiefly wheat, 
moved into the licensed system during 1956-57—3.3 millions compared with 
only 1.4 millions in 1955-56. 


Country Elevator Shipments 


Grain car loadings at country points over the Crop Year totalled 560.7 
million bushels and exceeded the previous year’s rail movement by 20.9 millions. 
Shipments of wheat—359.4 millions, and of flaxseed—26.9 millions, were heavier 
than during the previous year; barley movement was steady at 116.0 million 
bushels while rail traffic of oats (52.5 millions) and rye (5.9 millions) was down 
from 1955-56 levels. A slightly higher percentage of these cars moved westward 
—24.2% compared with 21.0% in 1955-56. 


Terminal Handlings 


These heavier country elevator shipments were not paralleled by similar 
forwarding at the Lakehead. Fort Williams-Port Arthur grain unloads at 351.0 
million bushels all grains were 17.3 millions above the previous year but declines 
in the vessel loadings of wheat, barley and rye cut the total outward movement 
to 329.6 million bushels compared with 348.0 millions in 1955-56. As a result 
Lakehead terminal stocks were held at a relatively high level throughout the 
season; an average storage of 64.1 million bushels of the five principal grains 
was recorded over the year and a peak stock of 81.6 million bushels was reached 
just prior to the opening of navigation. 

This reduced Great Lakes traffic stemmed from a sharp deals in Eastern 
Seabord exports and a consequent slowdown throughout the eastern system. 


~ Canadian Atlantic Seabord ports, St. Lawrence and Maritime, reported a 47.8 


million bushels drop in ocean shipping during the crop year. Movement during 
the fall months of 1956 was relatively strong but clearances from February to 
July, 1957, were only a fraction of the previous season’s closing export traffic. 
Minor gains in shipments of flaxseed were offset by a drop of 49.1 million bushels 
in wheat clearances (101.5 millions) and total vessel loadings of the five prin- 
cipal grains combined through this ocean shipping sector amounted to only 145.2 
million bushels compared with 193.0 millions handled by these eastern seaboard 
elevators in 1955-56. 

The Port of Churchill, shipping during the stronger fall export period, 
increased its overseas wheat loadings in 1956-57 to 48 boats with a total cargo 
of 16.3 million bushels of wheat. 

In contrast to the reduced eastern seabord traffic, Pacific coast terminals 
established a new all-time record for ocean grain shipments during the 1956-57 
season. The 139.0 million bushels of wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed loaded to 
ocean vessels were approximately 5.1 million bushels heavier than the former 
combined grains record established in 1953-54 and were more than 25.0 millions 
above the 1955-56 outward movement. 


Exports 


Canada’s 1956-57 grain and flour exports were made up of 228.3 million 
bushels of wheat, 34.5 millions of wheat flour (expressed in terms of wheat 
bushels), 18.3 millions of oats, .4 millions of milled oats (grain equivalent), 
76.9 million bushels of barley, 5.4 millions of rye and a record of 21.6 million 
bushels of flaxseed. The combined grain and flour total of 385.4 million bushels 
although down 16.7 millions from 1955-56 levels, was still 67.5 million bushels 
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better than the long term, 30 year average of Canadian grain and flour exports 
(317.9 million bushels). As noted in the forwarding review, the shipping 
pattern was in definite contrast to the heavy closing trade recorded in 1955-56. 
Shipments during the first six months totalled 206.0 millions and were 51.4 
millions above the exports for the opening half of 1955-56; from February 1, 
(1957 to July 31, clearaces dropped to 179.4 million compared with 247.5 
million bushels moved during the last half of the preceding season. Principal 
reduction in the Canadian export trade was in clearances of wheat in grain form 
—down 40.9 millions from the previous year. This drop, coupled with more 
moderate declines in clearances of wheat flour and rye, reduced Canada’s share 
of an expanding international bread grain trade to an estimated 22 % compared 
with 28% of the 1955-56 world movement. Compensating in part for the 
lighter wheat and rye exports were expanded clearances of Canadian oats, 
barley and flaxseed. Oats exports including rolled oats and oatmeal climbed to 
18.7 million bushels from 4.1 millions in 1955-56; barley clearances advanced 
12.6 millions to 76.9 millions. Exports of Canadian flaxseed at 21.6 million 
bushels represented an all-time record for clearances of this grain. These 
heavier coarse grain clearances increased Canada’s percentage of the world 
coarse grain trade to an estimated 16% compared with approximately 14% in 
1955-56. 


Domestic Usage 


Crop year balances indicate a Canadian domestic grain disappearance of 
approximately 732.0 million bushels during 1956-57. This includes grain used 
on farms for seed and feed as well as quantities absorbed by mills and processors 
for the production of flour for Canadian use, cereals, feed products, oils, 
industrial alcohol, malt and other commercial products derived from grain. 
This consumption represented a further increase in Canadian home grain usage 
which has been rising steadily over the past several years. 


Carryover 


The supplies of 1,119.7 million bushels of the five principal grains held by 
Canada in elevators, in transit and in farm bins at the close of the season 
represented a record July 31 carryover. These supplies were approximately 35% 
above the 827.4 million bushels held in similar position on July 31, 1956, and 
some 141% above the ten-year (1947-56) average of 464.0 millions. An increase 
of 34.4 million bushels in the volume of wheat in licensed storage was the only 
major change in the quantities held in visible elevator and transit positions with 
the big increases in year end stocks of wheat and oats occurring in farm held 
supplies which were at the highest levels on record. The breakdown of the 
July 31, all-position carryover with last year’s totals in brackets was estimated 
as follows:—wheat 729.2 (579.6), oats 226.1 (119.1), barley 142.7 (110.9), rye 
14.1 (15.3), and flaxseed 7.6 (2.5) all millions of bushels. . 


Licensing and Bonding 


The total licensed storage capacity at July 31, 1957, was 628,302,350 
bushels including 15,142,090 bushels in special annexes. Licenses were in effect 
for 5,468 country, terminal, mill and eastern elevators; an increase of 13,623,450 
bushels capacity and a decrease of seventeen licenses over the same date in 1956. 
Approximately one-half of the increase in storage capacity occurred at country 
elevators. 


The CHarrMAN: Are there any comments? 


By Mr. Jorgensen: 


@. What does the decrease of 17 licenses include?—A. Each elevator is 
licensed under our board and it may be that elevators were wrecked and were 
not relicensed. : ar 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Rapp: 

Q. Would the storage capacity mean new annexes or new elevators?—A. 
To what item are you referring; the increase of 13 million bushels? 

@. Yes. “Approximately one half of the increase in the storage capacity 
occurred at country elevators.”—A. It says one half of it; that would be 
6,800,000. It was an increase in country elevator capacity. 

Q@. It would be the building of new annexes.—A. Annexes, as a rule; but 
the annexes built at the country elevators were on railway sidings. 


By Mr. Southam: 


@. Would they require separate licences?—-A. No. When they are applying 
for a licence they must show their capacity for an annex, and that is shown in 
this figure here. Page 20 would show the comparison—right down at the bottom. 
You will see the number of licences and the licensed capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go on to the paragraph headed “Assistant Com- — 
missioners’’. 

Mr. MacLeop: 

Assistant Commissioners 


Through its four Assistant Commissioners, the Board kept in close touch 
with the operation of licensed country elevators in the Western Division. 
During the year 1957, the Assistant Commissioners inspected 687 elevators in | 
Manitoba, 1,043 in Northern Saskatchewan, 891 in Southern Saskatchewan, 
and 1,625 in Alberta, a total of 4,246. This inspection included checks on 
scales, sieves and certain other equipment; deductions for shrinkage and Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act Levy; and posting of current Board Regulations applying 
to country elevators. 

Complaints originating from country points totalled 28, including 3 carried 
forward from 1956, as compared with 38 in the previous year. 

Disposition of complaints investigated was as follows: 


Saskat- 
Manitoba chewan Alberta Total 
Noverounds for complaint... if. oe —- 10 1 he 
pettioment effected: vould ee e 1 te — “Oe 
Outside jurisdiction of Board ...... no i a il 
Penalty levied against licensee ....... — 1 — 1 
PoICetsees WLM. clo ce aw tos dink whe 1 ae se 1 
Somplaint-withdrawn':,..2.. 66. ove at — 5 -— 5 
NOL Wet CISpOSed . OL) sie. etn eee a 1 — pre ie 
atu tncne ees pec a here te at ee a Uae ee 2 a5 1 28 


*Includes one formal investigation. 


The Assistant Commissioners received and handled numerous inquiries on 
various matters related to country elevator operation. They also discussed 
accumulated overages with elevator agents concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any comments on this? 


By Mr. Pascoe: 


@. I see that you have a total of 28 complaints. I suppose that they 
are major complaints?—A. No. Those were complaints dealt with by the 
board. There are, of course, differences of opinion between buyers and sellers 
in any commodity, and we have lots of differences of opinion in respect of 
grades in the country elevators. When there is a difference of opinion which 
cannot be settled, and it comes before our board, or if it is a violation of our 
act, those matters are dealt with in the original instance by notifying the 
assistant commissioner to make an investigation and to make an attempt to 
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settle the thing on the spot. If that cannot be done, it is referred to the board 
for our consideration. By and large our assistant commissioners are able to 
negotiate a settlement between the disgruntled parties and the thing is usually 
fixed. up. 

As a matter of information for the committee, in respect of any complaint 
which we have we open up a file on it and head it ‘“‘Complaints and reasons 
for them’? and the file will consist of the report and the investigation which 
we have made in respect of it and the file finishes with a statement from the 
complainant that he is satisfied with the adjustment which he has received. It 
is all buttoned up in that way. That did not use to be the case. 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 

Q. Do these complaints in respect of feed mills come under your jurisdic- 
tion? I understand there are some feed mills which are going to be prosecuted? 
~—A. You mean these violations in the obtaining of supplies? 

Q@. Yes.—A. That does not come under us. It comes under the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now take the item ‘‘Prosecutions’’. 


Mr. MacLeop: One penalty for a breach of Section 6 of Board Regulation 
No. 18 was levied and collected in the amount of $200. 


The WITNESS: I may tell you that was for violation of the car order book 
regulations where an agent, on a car order book application for a car, instead 
of loading the farmer’s grain, loaded his own grain. That was distinctly in 
violation of our regulations and we slapped a fine on him. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. Do you have much trouble with treating of grain?—-A. You mean with 
mercurial treatment and such things? 

@. Yes.—A. Yes. We have had a considerable amount of trouble on that. 
There is a very heavy fine under our act. When the grain comes in our 
inspector condemns it. It is readily discernible. The grain treated with 
Panogen becomes a pinkish colour. A sample is taken and we do not permit 
that grain to go into commercial channels, other than for feed. It has to be 
diluted depending on the number of treated kernels which are in the sample. 
It is very difficult to trace the origin of it. because it comes in and the agent 
does not know which farmer delivered it. We do have trouble in this con- 
nection, but we can handle it. 


The CHAIRMAN: “Shortages and overages, Country Elevators’’. 
Mr. MAcLEopD: 


Shortages and Overages, Country Elevators 


Due to continuation of the congested storage situation at licensed country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces, only 1,452 out of a total of 5,360 elevators 
could be weighed over during the crop year 1956-57 by the companies operating 
them. The following table contains an analysis and comparison of the results 
disclosed by these audits: 


ELEVATORS REPORTING 1956-57 1955-56 
HOLLARES Fak o sisdgctetaians & 65s peat MBLs hele hha 481 627 
Neither overages nor shortages ............ 2 2 
Overages of less than .25% ...... San ere 677 738 
Overages..of: 25%: ta. .50% «acess odes - 224 219 
Overages over .50% ......... ES SE aia Re oer ; 68 67 


ne we 


Total elevators weighed over ...:...... 1,452 1,653 


& 
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The Board considered that reported overages for some of the elevators 


were excessively high and summoned a total of ninety-four elevator agents to 


appear before it at hearings held at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and 
Edmonton. At these sessions, members of the Board and Ageistant Commis- 
sioners interviewed the agents and examined records concerning their opera- 
tions in the presence of superintendents and other senior officials of the elevator 
companies concerned. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

Q. Yesterday I asked a question, to which I did not receive an answer, in 
respect of the figure of overages to the extent of something better than one 
million bushels. It seems that this is quite a lot of overage. I believe that that 
is under the control of your board. Is that an excessive overage?—-A. No. The 
figure which the wheat board gave you consisted of the overages which occurred 
in the terminal elevators and those which came from any other sources,: and 
not that which came all together from overages in country elevators. 

We are never happy when there is an overage in a country elevator and 
we do an enormous amount of checking. As stated in this report, we hold meet- 
ings each year throughout the country and we have insisted, in the last few 
years, that not only the agent appear before us but also the traveller in the 
territory, the superintendent, and the officials of the company. We are bringing 
home to them the fact that we do not want any overages. 

I will say this, that our overages in the period under review amount to 
about nine one hundreth of one per cent on the elevators which were weighed | 
over. We have had it down as low as .02 per cent. The thing seems to 
fluctuate. I believe the reason why these overages have come up recently. is 
that 43.6 per cent of the elevators which were weighed over and for which 
we have cut-offs, and to which there has been reference, had not been weighed 


- over since 1953. So that you had a five year period. It is very difficult. You 


have changes of agents and one thing and another, and it is difficult to pin 
down the responsibility for an overage. 

I do not like overages and I do everything Deena to stop them. We do 
not like the country elevator overages because that is something which 
concerns the producer. But when we get to the overages which occur in 
terminal elevators, that might be quite a legitimate and proper overage and 
it could be occasioned by the fact it is grain which is salvaged from screenings 
and from thin grain which goes through on the sieves, and so on, which is put 
into the feed grades. 

So that while we do not like overages in terminals, we do not take the 
same dim view of terminal overages as we do of the overages which occur in. 
country elevators because the grain as it leaves the country elevator has passed 
out of the farmers’ hands. If the terminals can salvage some grain from the 
screenings, and they have the equipment to do it, I think it is a proper and a 
sensible operation. 

@. Are the overages here for a specified grain like wheat, and so on, or is it 
an average?—A. It is an average. 


By Mr. Southam: 

@. I think the significant thing is that in the inspections last year you 
were only able to inspect a total of 1,452 out of a total of 5,360?—A. Yes. ~~ 
Q. And if you could do it annually and inspect them all you would not 
have that percentage?—-A. That is right. I can assure you it would be a 
very small percentage. Any of you gentlemen who are familiar with the 


_ operation of a country elevator will realize that when you get down to a frac- 


tion of 1 per cent you are getting down fairly close in the weighing conditions 
which exist in a country elevator. I would, of course, like to:-see them come 


- out absolutely even. 


—— 
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By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. Actually you are allowed one-half of 1 per cent under the statute.— 
A. Not in the country elevators; nor in the terminal elevators. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. Is there not a deduction which any elevator company can make under 
the statutes?—-A. Yes. There is a shrinkage allowance. 


By Mr. Southam: 


Q@. I would like to make the comment that I sincerely approve of the 
attitude of the Board of Grain Commissioners on these overages and in having 
inspections and having the officials of the company and some of the travellers 
as well as the agents attend at the discussions.—A. That was not the previous 
practice. We changed it more than three years ago. 

Q. I think that was a good move. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. Was the strinkage allowance increased a few years ago?—A. I will 
give you the changes which have been made in the shrinkage. I think we 
reduced it on some and increased it on others. We reduced it, for instance, 
on flax. 


By Mr. Pascoe: 


Q. I do not know whether or not this is the right place to bring this up. 
Mr. Milner mentioned that grain is salvaged from screenings. What do they 
do with the final screenings.—A. Some of those are carted away to nuisance 
grounds and some of them are sold. They have, at times, made them into 
these fire logs. It will burn. For instance, at Churchill their power is developed 
from the use of screenings as a fuel. The B.T.U. units in it are not very high, 
but they still use some refuse screenings there. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 
- Q. Are screenings sold by the carload to eastern buyers?—A. Yes; but the 
bulk of it is sold to Duluth in boat loads. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q@. Do we not have a market for it in Canada?—A. Apparently not. 

Q. Was there not, at one time, a law against shipping grains back into the 
prairies?—A. That came under the Noxious Weed Act under the Department 
of Agriculture. It was felt that screenings dripping out of a wagon box would 
spread around noxious weeds. 

Q. Is it still against the law?—-A. I believe it is. It is under the Department 
of Agriculture and under the Noxious Weed Act. 

 Q. If it is still against the law how is it that there are still screenings 
coming back from Vancouver into Alberta via boxcars.—A. Well, sir, we do 
not administer or have anything to do with the Noxious Weed Act. It was 
nothing to do with our board, but the Department of Agriculture could per- 
haps answer that. 


By Mr. Forbes: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, it would come under the reclaiming of screenings, which 
is under the plant products department.—A. I am not sure what department, 
but I know very well it does not come under our Act. There are certain types 
of screenings that are sold out of Vancouver. They do a lot of grinding, of. 


— 
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screenings out there and there are other additives added—molasses and so on. 
They sell them in pellet form and they guarantee the protein and fibre content 
of the screenings. There has been a market for that in California, and the 
state of Washington. 


The CHAIRMAN: “Regulations and orders.” 
Mr. MacLeop: 
Regulations and Orders 


Regulation No. 4 was repealed by the Board on October 28, 1957 and re- 
placed by a new Regulation No. 4 which includes provisions applying to licensed 
eastern elevators in regard to cleaning of grain and bins. 

Minor amendments were made to Regulations Nos. 5, 6 and 15 effective 
August 1, 1957, to include percentages applying to rapeseed. . 

Section 20 of Regulation No. 18 was amended effective August 1, 1957 by 
revising the table of dockage testing equipment and including therein addi- 
tional items related to rapeseed and mustard seed. 

Regulations Nos. 20, 21 and 22 were also amended. effective August 1, 
1957 by increasing certain maximum elevation charges for eastern, country and 
terminal elevators. The provision for fifteen days free storage between J anuary 
1 and March 31 at eastern elevators was removed from Regulation No. 20. In 
Regulation No. 21, the Allowance for Invisible Loss and Shrinkage on Flax 
delivered to country elevators was reduced by one-half of one per cent, to one 
per cent on straight grades and one and one-half per cent on tough and damp 
grades. In Section 10 of Regulation No. 20, weights per bushel to be used in 
assessment of eastern elevator charges were established for rapeseed, mustard 
seed, peas, soybeans and sunflower seed. 


By Order No. 1—1957-58, dated October 16, 1957, the Board altered, effec- 
tive October 21, 1957, the provisions of a portion of Regulation No. 5 to effect 
a change in the procedure for grading of Western Barley containing stones, 
gravel or like material. 


By Order No. 2—1957-58, dated October 18, 1957, the Board renewed until 
further notice its suspension of a provision of Regulation No. 23 relating to 
storage of grain at licensed country elevators. 


cs By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, that last paragraph, could that be explained in relation 
to regulation No. 23?—-A. There is a requirement under our regulations that 
grain may be stored only in licensed premises, and not otherwise. There had 
been a demand to have railway cars out of turn sent in to points, and that 
goes to the car committee who deals with it, for the purpose of renovating 
annexes, floors to be renewed or something like that. Rather than send them 
the extra cars, we changed our regulation to permit elevator companies to put 
the grain on the ground outside the annexes, until they made their annex 
repairs and then load it back into the annex again. Otherwise, they could 
not have placed the grain on the ground and continued to obtain storage 
charges or carrying charges from the Canadian Wheat Board while it was in 
that position. So that the grain was taken out of the storage annex, put on 
the ground, the repairs made to the storage annex, and the grain put back — 
in again. That was the only purpose of that change in regulations. 

Q. Where then is the regulation, if I may ask, that allows certain indi- 
viduals to store grain and to be paid for it? I have in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
the customs man, for instance, in the customs port of Coutts in Alberta who 
has built some 30 or 40 granaries for the purpose of storing grain. Maybe 
_ this does not come under your jurisdiction, but it must be regulated some 

place?—-A. Go ahead, sir. 
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Q. It is simply a side business for him, and, of course, some of us farmers 
wonder why we cannot do the same thing—A. Well, sir, under the Wheat 
Board regulations—they are not here are they? No. They will pay carrying 
charges only on grain that is stored in premises licensed by our board. 

Q. Well, why then would you not license a good bona fide farmer in 
comparison to a customs man?—-A. This would get down to the question of 
farm storage; I do not think we do license the customs man. 

Q. Does the elevator?—A. I do not know, sir. Where is it,—near New 
Dayton? | 

Q. Coutts?—A. Well, I will tell you what we will do; we will look it up. 

Q. Do not be too hard on him, just extend it a little—A. We have no 
record of his being licensed at all, sir, 

Q. Well, there are about 30 granaries across the road from the elevators 
that belong to a private individual that works in the customs office——A. I 
wonder if it is American grain that he is storing in there? 

Q. Oh no. 


By Mr. Forbes: 


Q@. I wonder if the elevator could rent these granaries from this man BAG 
in turn collect storage?—-A. Well, he could not collect it unless this was done 
some years ago, because you know now we do not licence what is termed 
“offsite storage’ and we did that after consultation. We held a meeting with 
the Wheat Board at their request to consider licensing of offsite storage and 
we do not licence any more offsite storage,—that is, storage which is not on 
railway sidings and from which grain cannot be delivered directly into box cars. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. You mean you have suspended that recently—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Would that apply to these curling rinks?—-A. Curling rinks and airport 
hangars and so on. The ones that had been licensed are still licensed; we did 
not disturb them, but we are not licensing any more of them. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. What is the reason for discontinuing it?—-A. The reason for discontinu- 
ing it, as far as our board is concerned, is that the grain belongs to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. They asked our board to meet with them to discuss the question of 
licensing of those offsite storage places. They said they did not want them 


licensed any longer,—the grain was out of position and for other reasons. So 


naturally our board went along with them; it is their grain. 
Q. What were the other reasons?—A. I think largely it amounts to this, 


that grain that gets into a bin that is offsite—as you know it costs money — 


to truck it out there, and it costs money to truck it back, and there is a 
tendency for that grain to remain there too long. We have a considerable 


amount of grain now that has been in storage for a good many years in 


western Canada. 

We are concerned about it, not because it looks bad but it becomes what— 
I guess Dr. Anderson could explain this to you better than I—but we will call 
it “tired wheat” and it does not behave in quite the same way as wheat which 
has not been in store too long a time. We have been discussing with the Wheat 


Board, and I heard Mr. McNamara say yesterday, I think it was, that they 


proposed to move this wheat slowly from these offsite storage buildings. 


By Mr. Rapp: 
Q. I asked him that question, and aout you be able to alanonotes on it? 


Is it the intention to move the grain out this year because it is a better grade — 


of wheat that is stored on these offsite storage places than some of the grain 
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that is stored in country elevators, as a rule?—-A. Well, every person who 
stores grain in an annex where it is not readily available is very careful to 
take good dry wheat; but as far as the quality of it is concerned, some of that 
wheat has been in there since before 1953. Without looking up exactly the 
year, it went in—I don’t know what the quality of the wheat was and how 
well it will blend with this—but if we had a good crop quality wheat this 
year, it would be a good year to get rid of it. I will put it that way... 
The CHAIRMAN: “Committees on grain standards’’. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, the manner of storage for wheat in southwestern 
Ontario has become a very important matter to the people in that area 
especially since this new Ontario wheat marketing board has been set up. 
I understand that they have had considerable difficulty in negotiating for 
storage. Not only this year under the new board, but last year, the committee 
of wheat producers undertook to make arrangements for some storage. I 
wonder if the chairman of the board of grain commissioners could give us 
any advice as to how we can proceed to guarantee storage, for instance, in 
the Walkerville elevator or some of the other elevators that might be used 
to store western Ontario wheat.—A. Well, sir, I have had some correspondence 
with Mr. Myers in that regard and I had correspondence with him the year 
before; but all I did this year was to repeat what I told him the previous year, 
that the way he could arrange to get his Ontario grain stored is to arrange 
with the Canadian Wheat Board to move out of those elevators, which they 
wished to use, sufficient grain to permit the Ontario wheat to come in. | 


Our board is in this position: under the Canada Grain Act grain must 
be received by a terminal elevator without discrimination, and in the order 
in which it is received. This difficulty can arise, that the Wheat Board mght 
create space; but if some other person presents a boat and there is room 
in the elevator for it, under the terms of the Canada Grain Act the grain must | 
be unloaded. 


Now, I had considerable experience with this during the years I was 
transport controller. We did not have any complaints from the Ontario crowd 
about it because we did create space. We did not let any other person fill 
it up, with the result that they had, I think, sufficient space for their needs 
up until last year and this year. It is a difficult problem. 

The elevator licence at Walkerville, as you know, is for the use of the. 
distillery primarily, and under the terms of their licence with our board a 
considerable portion of their space is reserved for their own use. That is 
the reason they built it. This leaves very little left for what we would call 
public storage. If a boat gets in ahead of your Ontario wheat, Walkerville 
has to unload it. So that it becomes a matter of just an arrangement with 
Anger Armstrong, who is the manager of the elevator, early enough in the 
season to get your grain in. 

- Q. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, has been there, apparently, lack of 
cooperation on the part of the management of the elevator. You cannot 
blame them for protecting themselves. They can make much greater progress 
by handling boat cargoes of wheat than they can by handling rail cars or 
trucked wheat. 

However, I think a situation occurred in the 1957 crop year in Chatham 
where there were something like 20 carloads of wheat sitting on the track in 
Chatham and neighbouring towns and if they could be assured of unloading 
it in the Walkerville elevator, then by virtue of cheap labour, or water freight 
rates, they would not have put their wheat out of position, even though they 
had shipped it in the wrong direction. — 
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They could take advantage of the cheaper rates to Montreal, by water. 
However, the manager of the elevator there would not, or could not,—the 
wheat growers felt that he would not—guarantee to hold that space while 
they could move those 20 car loads of wheat 25 or 30 miles down to Walker- 
ville from Chatham. It meant that if they had moved this wheat down to 
Walkerville from Chatham, at a cost of about eight cents a bushel by rail and 
were then unable to unload the wheat in the elevator, it would cost them 
something like, I believe, altogether 12 or 13 cents a bushel to get that wheat 
then back to Montreal. So that they did not dare take the chance. They sold 
the wheat at distress prices. 

Not only that, but because of a surplus of wheat sitting on sidings in 
southwestern Ontario at that time, it had the effect of creating a buyers’ 
market so that those mills and buyers who were in a position to buy and store 
wheat bought wheat at a great bargain for a number of weeks. That has 
been the situation that normally prevails in Ontario. : 

The farmers combine their wheat; they are never too sure that it is 
completely dry, dry enough to store in the hot climate we have in Ontario; 
and therefore there is the tendency to take it immediately to the local elevators, 
and sell it or to store it in the local elevators with the result that there is always 
a glut created just at harvest time in Ontario. The normal trend is for the price 
to fluctuate anywhere from 20 to 30 cents up to 50 cents a bushel from harvest 
time until that harvest glut is over. 

So that storage in Ontario is of vital importance, as you have no doubt 
heard; and it is in the interests of all the people interested in wheat and other 
grain, in southwestern Ontario, that something be done to guarantee that the 
grain producers there shall be provided with adequate storage. 

They have been very much perturbed the last year or two with this 
storage situation.—A. I had a letter from somebody down there, some associa- 
tion—I have forgotten the name—who asked me if I would give them an 
estimate of the cost of handling charges on grain in an elevator they wished to 
build somewhere along the shore. They were going to build a terminal and 
I wrote back through the department telling them that unless I knew what their 
drying and cleaning facilities were and what grain they were going to handle, 
that I could not arrive at a very accurate handling cost basis for them. 
I told them I would be glad to come down and take a look at their plans 
and tell them what I thought it might be in connection with the terminal. 

I have not heard anything from them since. I do not know whether that 
fell through or not. . . 

@. I think the United Cooperatives of Ontario, their grain division, is now 
considering a large terminal.—A. Well, sir, to answer your question, I realize 
your position, but there is nothing our board can do within the act. We can 
make regulations but the regulations must be consistent with the act: otherwise 
we would set at nought the act that had been passed by parliament. 


I still say to you that the best method of handling it is for these people to 


contact the Canadian Wheat Board a sufficient time in advance so that they 
can move grain out to permit movement of Ontario grain in. I know of no 
other way it could be done, unless they wish to make special binning arrange- 
ments with the terminal elevators. Special binning arrangements would 
involve the payment of rental of the bin, whether they use it or not. 


Mr. THomMaAs: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ForBEs: Can you give us any idea how much wheat is produced in 
Ontario? . 

Mr. THomas: There is about 20 million bushels a year, from that up. It 


averages, I think, about 22 million. That is divided into about three divisions; 
about one-third goes into the flour industry, which goes through commercial 
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channels, about one-third goes into the feed mixes which also goes through 
commercial channels, and there is about one-third fed on the farm. So that 
there is about 14 million bushels which would go into commercial channels. 


The WITNESS: We only see about 34 million bushels coming through the 
terminals each year. 


Mr. Forses: I think possibly a cooperative elevator would be the answer 
to your storage problem. 


Mr. THomMaAs: They are considering that, Mr. Chairman. But there is one 
thing about Ontario; this area differs from the west in this: the Ontario area 
is a consuming area, I know there is one local mill in my own home town that 
has about ten silos and they are the best wheat market there is around there. 

They will always pay about five cents a bushel more for wheat because it 
goes directly into their silos, and is not shipped out again. 


By Mr. Rapp: 

Q. In regard to the amendment applied to rapeseed, I am farming in a 
district where maybe the biggest amount of rapeseed is grown—in the Melfort- 
Tisdale area, and there is considerable concern about dockage. The dockage 
there is very heavy. It might be attributed to the fact that no elevator com- 
panies are buying it; they are just handling it for conractors, like Gordon Ross. 

Could those regulations be changed so that it would be handled similarly 
to flaxseed; and the same, of course, applies to the freight rate. It is a very 
unjust freight rate as far as rapeseed is concerned.—A. Well, sir, I will answer 
your two-part question. We have nothing to do with freight rates, so that is 
a matter I cannot deal with. 

The question of the definition for rapeseed and bringing the rapeseed 
' under the regulations of our act so that it could be handled in a country 
elevator, has been very seriously considered by our board for some time. 
We have come to the conclusion that we should stay away from it as long as 
we possibly can. That is the considered opinion of the pools, the grain growers, 
the line elevator companies, and the board. We think we would be doing a dis- 
service to the country generally and to the growers of rapeseed. 

As you know, a country elevator with all its different dockages and dif- 
ferent grades of rapeseed that are grown in the country,—if they attempted 
to hold a bin for each different grade and each different dockage they could 
not carry on their regular country elevator business. So the practice is to 
hold one bin for rapeseed in a country elevator and into that bin goes rapeseed 
of different grades and different dockages. But the farmers who are delivering 
it have to authorize a release to the elevator companies that they are willing 
that rapeseed go in on that basis; and then the carload, when it is collected, 
is shipped out and I suppose they all get an average of the car. 

If arrangements were made to put it under our act and have it handled 
the same as we handle flaxseed in that elevator it is my opinion you would 
not get one-twentieth of the rapeseed handled through the elevators that 
you get handled today. So I think it should be left as it is today and I think 
by and large it is handled very fairly. 

Q@. The dockage is only half as much when it is sent through to Saskatoon 
to the mill as it is to our country elevator. The rate at the country elevator 
may be eleven or twelve cents higher, while if we get it down in Saskatoon it 
may be only three or four cents and that may be the reason that it is all 
perhaps in the same bin.—A. Are you familiar with regulation 18 of our board 
which tells you how you take a sample of grain when you are delivering it to 
country elevators? 

Q. Yes?—A. If you would do that and send it in, I think probably that 
would be a good means for you and the other people who are growing it to 
influence the buyers of rapeseed on dockages. 
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By Mr. Gundlock: , 

Q. I might add as a comment there, I think the trouble is that rapeseed is 
at present graded on the seed standard and also on a commercial standard.— 
A. That is a difficulty too. There has been some kind of discount for mustard- 
seed content. That mustardseed content was determined by the plant products 
division. This year we are attempting to get them to try it for one year without 
a discount for mustardseed content, which they have agreed to do. Mind you, 
I do not want to see the export quality of our rapeseed lowered in any way. 
I would like to see the reputation for our rapeseed continue quite high, and 
it is a good quality rapeseed. 

Q. But there is a great difference between the seed standard and the 
commercial standard, and I think that is what Mr. Rapp is running into. 
Mustard in rapeseed does not hurt it in a commercial standard. 


Mr. Rapp: I think it goes mostly into oil seeds. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: And yet you are faced with the seed standard. 
The WITNESS: I think that is some of the difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN: “Committees on grain standards’’. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 


Q. Mr. Milner, this might be a good time to bring up the sueuine mentioned 
yesterday to the Wheat Board as to why western Canada cannot grow No. 1 
northern wheat any more. The farmers are asking, we are asking, elevator 
agents are asking, and they ask members of parliament; and we are wondering 
if it is because the grain standards are higher or if there are other factors 
affecting it?—-A. As you know, there are statutory grades under the Canada’ 
Grain Act. These do not change. One northern, which graded one northern — 
today, would have graded one northern five, seven or ten years ago. The 
statutory grades have not changed, the definition has not changed. 

Now, you gentlemen who are farmers will realize that there has been a. 
very marked change in the method of harvesting grain. When you had stooks 
and threshing, the grain came out of the stooks in much better shape than it 
comes out of swathed grain. I think you all know that I heard you ask the 
question yesterday, and just as a matter of interest we took off the percentage 
of No. 1 northern that has been in the crops back to 1925-26. 

I start with 1925-26 and I will go right to 1935-36 and 1945-46, and I will 
do it by year after that. In 1925-26 there was 22.37 per cent of No. 1 northern; 
in 1928-29 there was only 1.22 per cent of No.1 northern—that is thirty years 
ago. In 1935-36 there was 21.26 per cent of No. 1 northern. 

Q. What year was that?—A. 1935-36. In 1945-46 there was 31.6 per cent 
of the crop graded one northern. : 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. 1941, did you say?—A. In the year 1945-46, 31.6 per cent was one 
northern; in 1946-47, 14.4 per cent; 1947-48, 7.7 per cent; 1948-49, 33.6 per 
cent; 1949-50, 18.9 per cent; 1950-51, 5.2 per cent; 1951-52, .4 per cent. 


By Mr. Rapp: 


@. That was our heaviest crop year, 1952?—-A. That is right, 1952- 53 was 
7.4 per cent; 1953-54, 8.3 per cent; 1954- 55, 4.46 per cent; 1955-56, 3.51 per 
cent; 1956- 57, 1.3 per cent. 

Now, as I said previously the grain not being stooked does pa give us as_ 
good a colour as it had in the period when we were stooking grain and 
threshing it. And we have to consider also the: varieties which have been 
brought in—rust resistant species, particularly Selkirk. The straight combining — 


of the wheat also has, as you know, introduced a lot of green grain, rather 
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than ripe grain. A man operating a combine—you have seen him and Ye) 
have I—goes right through a field and picks up some pretty green grain with 
it. All these things tend to affect the amount of No. 1 Northern you are getting. 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 


Q. Mr. Milner, there is no significant distinction with regard to areas; there 
are no particular areas that will grow more No. 1 Northern than other areas?— 
A. Well, over the years that is not correct. In the wooded areas we get the 
lower grade wheat, in the northern half of the province largely. In the 
great plains country and south of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
particularly in Saskatchewan, we used to get the higher quality grain there 
as far as grades are concerned and in southern Alberta the same. But you get 
up into the wooded areas and the quality is not so good. 

@. What I mean is, I know there are types of soil that will perhaps — 
produce No. 1 Northern better than other types, but I wondered if there was 
any one single area or group of areas that consistently produced it?—-A. No; 
what I would say about that is this, that over the past 25 years you could show 
a pattern, I believe, of the areas which consistently produced a better grade than 
other areas. 

Mr. FANE: Does that same situation apply with regard to No. 2 northern? 
We used to grow thousands and thousands of bushels of two northern and now 
we cannot get No. 2 northern to save our lives. 


By Mr. Forbes: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I think you hit on the point when you referred to the 
varieties of wheat we are getting today. If you compare Selkirk with Thatcher, 


Selkirk is a less chaff wheat as compared with Thatcher, which was tough 


stuff and hard to thresh, and which affected its colour. And I think, partic- 
ularly in Manitoba, most of the wheat we produce today is Selkirk. This dis- 
colouration is up where I live where we have a chalky colour. I think that is 
part of your trouble with the grading today.—A. I may say for the committee — 
that any time I have been in Europe and talked to a lot of mills there who 
have been in the business for a long time and some of whom I know quite 
well, they say “Why can’t you give us wheat like this’”—and they have a jar 
of Red Fife or Marquis wheat. I am sure, Mr. Minister, you have come across 
this same thing. 
Mr. CHURCHILL: They said that to me last September. 


The WITNESS: It is just that we are not growing it. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 
Q. Mr. Milner, are there ever any cars at all No. 1 hard grade?—-A. I am 
sure that, if we had, the inspection department would say: ‘‘Come and see this’. 
It has passed to an almost non-existent grade at this point. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, we referred to a question this morning that I asked, 
and that was the maintenance of grades or, in other words, what job are the 
elevators doing in maintaining grades or improving the grades after they buy 
them?—A. Are you referring now to country elevators or terminals? 

Q. Well, elevators generally; in other words, you buy so many bushels of 
No. 1. How many do you sell, how many can you use to bring four up to three?— 
A. There is no mixing permitted in the top grades of wheat one, two and three. 
. Q. They stick to the grades?—A. They stick exactly to the grades and 


they must come out of the terminal elevator as they went into the terminal 
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elevator. 
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Q@. Does it?—A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Do they in a country elevator?—-A. Not always. There is no prohibition 
on the mixing of grades in country elevators. There is a prohibition on the 
mixing of grades in terminal elevators. To show you the complexity of such 
arrangements, as you know, there are probably 429 grades of wheat alone that 
the Wheat Board handled this last year. Now, you cannot ship 429 grades. 
There is no market for some of those grades, so there is a lot of mixing goes 
on in the lower grades in terminal elevators. But all that mixing—is under 
the complete control of the Canadian Wheat Board—when a car of wheat is 
unloaded at the terminal elevator a warehouse receipt is issued for the grade 
which goes into the terminal. Now, if a terminal wants for the purpose of con- 
serving space in the elevator, to mix five or six different low grades of wheat 
together, and have something that perhaps our inspectors would grade sample 
grain or something like that, they must buy the grain from the Canadian Wheat 
Board at whatever price the Canadian Wheat Board puts on it. They must sell 
back to the Canadian Wheat Board the resultant mixture at whatever price the 
Canadian Wheat Board puts on it. The Wheat Board has a pretty sharp pencil; 
they have taken out any profit that there has been in the past in the mixing of 
those low grade grains. 

Q. I do not like to take too much time, but in reference to strains of wheat, 
I have consistently grown Marquis when the season appeared right, but the 
grain business has deteriorated until there is no longer any advantage. Naturally 
as a farmer, I just wondered what had happened to it, and yet you sit here 
and talk about the old Marquis.—A. Well, sir, I do not know what you mean 
by saying the grading has deteriorated? 

Q. Well, our Marquis is no better than anything else. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. I would say the grading has tightened up. I do not say it has deteriorated. 
I would say it has tightened up. As pointed out, there has been a lot of com- 
bining done from 1940 and 1941 on; combines became more numerous, a lot of 
them moved into the west. Take from 1946 to 1950—there was a fair per- 
centage of No. 1 wheat grown, but from 1956 on, we have been down below 10 
per cent. In fact, only twice have we been above five per cent during that 
period.—A. Well, you realize it was the weather that gave us these enormous 
crops and at the same time down-graded that grain. 

Q. I would think you would have to have a certain amount of moisture to 
have No. 1?—-A. You do. 

Q. In 1947 I think practically all the wheat I grew sold as No. 1 ‘get I can 
say I have not sold any No. 1 wheat since, and it is not because I have not 
grown wheat to my knowledge that has not been as good.—A. Have yor ever 
been in our inspection department? 

Q. No, I have not.—A. Well, come on up. 

Q. I would like to take the time——A. The first time you come through 
Winnipeg we would be glad to have you come up. We do not change our in- 
spection one iota from year to year. 

Q. I think a lot of the farmers think a lot like me, that wheat is graded 
on the same standard as cattle, and when you have a lot of it, the grading is 
a lot tougher.—A. Let me answer that this way: what in the world would be 
the motive that would make one of our inspectors try to down-grade grain? 

Q. It is not necessarily your inspectors. We all know that No. 1 wheat sells 


for a better price. They are having a hard time to sell wheat now, so why not 
buy No. 2. They could sell it much cheaper and still come out on top?—A. When — 
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they ship it they have to conform to our export standards on grain. There is no 
inspector in our employ who likes to degrade grain. I can assure you of that. 
And they are all capable men. 

Q@. If you talk to elevator men you will find that before every crop year 
comes in, they have to set up in their own minds practically another standard 
of grading. 

If you talk to them before the crop year comes in, they will say: we have 
to wait to see what the run of the crop will be. They say: we have to look at 
the crop before we can grade it—A. Have you ever seen the book we put out 
which is called “The Farmer and the Country Elevator’’? 

You are fully protected in that regard under regulation 18. If you desire, 
the elevator agent will draw a sample. It is set forth in the regulations which 
are pasted up in every elevator driveway in western Canada, I mean a copy 
of those regulations. It tells you how to proceed. 

You may take a sample to the company and they send it in a sealed box, 
and our inspector put a grade on it, and that will be the grade you will get. 

@. I have seldom had disputes with elevator agents. I get along very well 
with them. But I would point out these conditions: I have been told that before 
they will discuss the grades, they like to see four or five samples come in in a 
given crop year so that they might get an idea of how they are going to grade 
it in that crop year.—A. I cannot be responsible for the things that country 
elevator men may tell you, but as far as our board is concerned, and as far as 
the statutory grades are concerned, they do not change during the years. 


By Mr. Forbes: 


-Q. You do not take the protein content into account in your grading?— 
A, Not at all. 
@. What qualities do you take into account?— 


Mr. M. J. CONACHER (Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commission- 
ers): I think the best I can do is to read you the definition of Manitoba No. 1 
Northern wheat which is to be found in the Canada Grain Act. The require- 
ments of this grade are as follows: minimum weight per measured bushel in 
pounds, 60; variety, Marquis or any variety equal to Marquis; minimum per- 
centage by weight of hard vitreous kernels, 65; degree of soundness, well 
matured, practically free from damaged kernels; maximum limits of foreign 
material, matter other than cereal grains, practically free; total including cereal 
grains other than wheat, practically free; wheat of other classes or varieties, 
Durum, practically free; total including Durum, about one per cent. 


Mr. ForBes: You said anything equal to Marquis. Is Selkirk equal to 
Marquis? 

Mr. CONACHER: Yes, it has been so established. 

Mr. PASCOE: Does not colour enter into the grading at all? 


Mr. CONACHER: It is covered under well matured, practically free from 
damaged kernels. 


The WITNEss: If it were bleached, it would not be. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


@. Do not the standards which are followed by our board or by your 
inspection department vary a little from year to year?—A. No. As I said before, 
if we graded, A, sample No. 1 Northern six years ago, that is the same grade 
‘No. 1 Northern that we have today. 

Q. It seems to be the general opinion among a lot of elevator agents, 
because every fall they seem to think they have to wait until a number of 
samples have been sent in before they can say what they can base their grades 
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on.—A. Let me tell you what we do in a case of that kind: most of the elevator 
agents send in samples as soon as they are threshed in their districts in order 
to determine the grades and to get a line up on their grading in that district. 

For instance, we had a frost in Manitoba, and wheat was being bought in 
the country as No. 3 wheat which was in fact No. 5 wheat. There was an 
awful spread between these grades. But those fellows in Manitoba did not 
send in their samples and for a short time the producers certainly benefited 
from it. But they soon got lined up on their samples. 

The elevator company managers instruct their agents to send in samples 
of the new crop as quickly as they can obtain them so that they can see for 
themselves what is going to be the grades in that district. 

The agent is supposed to put what he thinks the grade is on the sample. 
It is inspected by an inspector of their company, and very often it is submitted 
to our inspection branch in the Board of Grain Commissioners, so that people 
are lined up properly on the grading. 


By Mr. Southam: 

Q. I was brought up on a farm and I know there has been this impression 
on the part of the grain farmers. Isn’t there something we can do to allay or 
to rectify that wrong attitude?—-A. Again, our chief inspector, Mr. Conacher— 
do you think there is anything we can do? 

Mr. CONACHER (Chief Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners): I think 
that Mr. Milner has touched on the matter which indicates the difference in 
the minds of some people as to changes in the grading. Actually I think it 
relates really to the timidity of grain companies at the start of the season. 

Normally, in any one year, the grain will vary somewhat in grade from one 
year to another. It is comparable to cases where damage may occur which 
affects the grade. At the start of the crop year the companies generally are 
timid in the case of their country elevator agents starting out on a line of 
grading. 

It is not simply a matter of grading at any time from one year to another 
by the inspection branch. It is rather a matter of the companies’ policy, to 
make sure how its agents start out, having consideration to the fact that crops 
and qualities will vary from one year to another. ; 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. Do you grade the wheat that is sold on the world market?—A. No Grain 
can leave Canada for export without carrying a certificate of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

Q. Are there grades for No. 2, 3 or 4 which, with some little extra caution, 
or handling, could have been upgraded? In other words, could No. 3 not be 
upgraded with the addition of some No. 1, to No. 2?—A. It would be a foolish 
thing to put it in. I cannot say that the elevator company would do it in the 
first place. There is no money to be made by putting No. 2 Northern wheat 
in No. 3. : 

Q. I mean if there is a relaxation of the grading?—A. They are not 
allowed to. 

Q. If the upgrading of wheat does exist, as many farmers think it does, 
indirectly it might work out to their benefit, if it found its way to the world 
market as a little bit better grade.—A. We set up each year export standards 
for grades of grain which leave Canada. Those export standards are sent all 
over the world. 

I have travelled all over European countries and talked to buyers con- 
cerning grading, and I have never yet heard a buyer say there was any iste 
received over there which was not equal to the Standards of wheat we 
established. ; ee. 
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Q@. Does he receive a grade that is better than certified? I am thinking 
of a particular example which I could give you to explain perhaps better what 
I have in mind. 

Two years ago IJ had a field that escaped the general frost in the area. Im- 
mediately when that grain arrived at the elevator—this was a half section 
field yielding 30 bushels to the acre—it frosted. I did not accept that grade. 
I did just as you suggested under section 18, and the second sample showed 
that it was not frosted. I would like to know what would have happened to 
that wheat if I accepted the original grade. That is the point I am getting 
at.—A. It would have been a grade gain to the elevator agent if you had been 
foolish enough—I will use that term—to accept his grade. He would very 
likely, had he been a man who knew grain, have been able to work that off 
in three northern or fourth wheat, or whatever grade was put on it. There is 
no prohibition for mixing the grades in country elevators. The prohibition 
that exists is in regard to mixing of the statutory grades in terminal elevators. 
There it cannot be touched. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 

Q. Some people who buy grain from the farmers want to mix in a certain 
grade?—A. If a person wanted to mix the grain he would have to buy it in 
separate lots and it would have to go out unmixed in the ocean vessel with 
canvas separations in the holds. 

Mr. SoutHAM: Just as Mr. Gundlock suggested in his specific example, 
this has happened in my experience. I agree with him that there should be 
more rigid supervision of these local grain buyers so that could not happen. 

The WITNESS: I wish there was some way in which we could supervise 
this, sir. All we can do is point out the regulations and rights that a farmer 
has. You can understand that with 5,000 country elevators it is an impos- 
sibility for us to be there during all the transactions which occur. 

Mr. ForsBEs: I have one further question to ask in regard to this important 
item covering grain grading. | 

Two or three years ago in my area we experienced what the elevators 
determined was ground tag which has an effect on the appearance only. Does 
this affect the milling quality of the grain, and is that the reason for grading 
the wheat down? 

Dr. ANDERSON: That is a type of damage to individual kernels. The 
kernels showing that type of damage have to be classed by Mr. Conacher 
as damaged kernels when he is grading the grain. 

Mr. ForBEes: Does this affect the milling quality of the wheat? Many 
farmers think that it does not, and that the quality of the flour is just as good 
and that they should be given a No. 1 or No. 2 grade. 

Dr. ANDERSON: I would like to answer that in a general way first. 


I have travelled to a great many of the markets throughout the world and 
I have also met many farmers’ groups of western Canada. I have received 
exactly the reverse pictures in these two positions. 

The farmers always maintain that grading is too stiff and that many 
types of damage do not affect the milling quality of the grain. The people in 
the overseas markets say exactly the opposite. They suggest the grading is 
too lax and we should tighten it up. They point out every form of damage 
which occurs in our grain. “Ground tag” is a type of damage that affects the 
colour of the flour. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now move to the next item. 
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Mr. MAcLEopD: 

The Board constituted Committees on western and eastern grain 
standards for the crop year 1957-58 in accordance with the provisions 
of section 25 of the Canada Grain Act. Personnel of these committees 
is given in appendix A. 

A special meeting of the Western Committee took place at Winnipeg 
on January 15, 1957. The Committee decided to eliminate the com- 
mercial grade known as Extra No. 2 Feed Barley, effective August 1, 
1957, and also named and defined new commercial grades of Rapeseed. 

Regular meetings of this Committee were convened on October 17, 
1957 and November 15, 1957 to receive reports concerning the quality 
of the current season’s crops and to select and settle standard samples 
and standard export samples for various grades of Western grain. 

The Eastern Committee met in Toronto on August 23, 1957 and 
November 21, 1957, to establish standard samples for statutory grades 
of Eastern grown grain. 

In both divisions, continued use of previous standard samples was 
authorized in certain cases where suitable samples for established grades 
were not available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments gentlemen? 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. I would like to know if Mr. Milner would classify rapeseed as aay 
A. We asked the Department of Justice for an opinion in this regard. The 
Department of Justice said, inasmuch as it was in the schedule attached to the 
act in their opinion it was grain. 

I know that the transport board ruled that it was not grain under the 
meaning of the act. This is a legal problem which is over my head. 

Q. I just wanted your opinion. I know that we have at this time, two~ 
definitions of grain. One definition includes rapeseed and the other does not. 
I just wanted your opinion in this regard.—A. You will remember that about 
a year ago there was a question in respect of flaxeed and it was established as 
a grain. 

Mr. Rapp: As soon as it is established that it is a grain it will result in a 
new freight rate. 


The WITNESS: As far as we are concerned it is grain. I do not know that 
our opinion in this regard will influence anybody else. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 
Q. In regard to rapeseed dockage where it is very extensive due to the 
collecting of this yellow stuff that you find in it, is there any way that a 
regulation could be put in so that farmers will secure some recompense for 
that operation which is called ‘“‘dockage’’? This must kill the yield of oil at the 
same time. I do not know whether Dr. Anderson can answer that or not. 
Mr. MILNER: Mr. Chairman, I think this might work in the reverse if the 
principle were applied, because in the actual operation of cleaning rapeseed the 
elevators concerned have on the average removed more than was assessed as 
dockage. They have had quite a problem of disposing of the large quantity 
of material cleaned out of rapeseed at reduced prices as compared to wholly 
cleaned rapeseed. : : 
Mr. NASSERDEN: They do not clean it out fully, do they? Most of it is put 
through a process to take the oil out of it, is that not right? 
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Mr. MILNER: That might apply where rapeseed is actually processed in 
Canada, but. practically all of our rapeseed has been exported at a very low 
content. of dockage. You might say that it is practically clean. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What do they do with the dockage? 


Mr. MILNER: The dockage is removed, or partially removed and the 
rapeseed is shipped at a low percentage of dockage assessed. The material 
cleaned out has presented this problem of disposal which I mentioned. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Do they make oil out of that dockage? 
Mr. MILNER: I presume they do. 


The WITNESS: Some of it has been recleaned to see if they can get some of 
the stuff on the sieves. I can tell you that the experience of the elevator com- 
panies with respect to it is not a happy one. 

This gentleman has said that there is too much dockage. I know from 
what I have been told by the individuals who are handling it that they are 
losing money on it because when they put it across there is too much broken 
stuff that comes through the sieves. There is an attempt being made now to 
find a different type of sieve for rapeseed. 

I do know that this constitutes a problem both ways. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I have delivered rapeseed and flaxseed both and _ it 
seems to me that when it is being graded, the graders are not very particular 
as to whether it is 10 per cent, 12 per cent, 15 per cent or 20 per cent; or 
whatever figure they can get away with, having regard to dockage. 

I have also-watched when other farmers have taken it in and the same 
thing happens. It seems to me that the graders take a look at the farmer and 
his outfit. 

The WITNESS: That must be a good look. 


An Hon. MEMBER: You better get someone else to take it in for you. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


@. I do feel that there is a little bit of carelessness in the way that this is 
done. I would suggest that percentage-wise it would not take long to amount to a 
good deal of money. 

When I look at the fine stuff that is in rapeseed I feel that there must be 
oil in it. If one takes it in his hand like this you can rub it into a little ball. 
I do not believe that this is being thrown away, and I do not believe that it is 
being sold very cheaply either. Even if it is sold as waste it goes into the 
making of oil. 

I have seen people receive as high as 20 per cent or 27 per cent dockage 


_ from rapeseed in regard to big truckloads, one after another. That is quite 


a loss for a farmer to accept.—A. Well sir, again I say the farmer can get 
protection by doing what the gentleman did in connection with the grade of his 
wheat. We will be glad to assess dockage on rapeseed if you send us the 
samples. I think probably if it is the wish of the committee I will have our 
secretary instructed to send a booklet to each of you called “The Farmer and 
the Country Elevator’ which outlines what can be done. 

Q@. I agree with you it is the farmer’s responsibility as far as grade is con- 
cerned, but can you do something to make sure they will pay for that dock- 
age or approve it, just the same as they paid for wild oats in some years?— 
A. Well, we would have to look it up. 

@. Rapeseed is getting to be quite a problem as far as western Canada is 
concerned.—A. The type of dockage varies in different districts all through 
the country. We will take it under consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next item is “Inspection of grain’. 
61577-3—74 
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Mr. MAcLEop: 

The 1957 crop of red spring wheat in the three prairie provinces, 
particularly in the southern regions, suffered from severe drouth reduc- 
ing the yield of bushels per acre. This wheat graded no higher than 
No. 3 Manitoba northern. 


In the central and northern areas all cereal grains were somewhat 
better, higher in weight per bushel and yield. Unfortunately con- — 
siderable rain occurred during the third week in August, resulting in 
lower grades on account of mildew that took place after the grain had 
been swathed. Barley and oats also were degraded on this account. 


A larger acreage of rapeseed was seeded, but owing to drouth the 
yield was sharply reduced, however, grades were maintained as Canada 
Rapeseed, and No. 2 Canada Rapeseed. 


Flaxseed on the whole was far below an average crop owing to the 
disease ‘Aster Yellow’ that reduced the yield with lower weight per 
bushel. 


The tame mustard seed acreage in southern Alberta, mostly of the 
oriental variety, was sharply reduced with the yield per acre reported 
lower than in 1956, but top grades were maintained. 


Safflower seed was grown in volume for the first year in southern 
Alberta with the result the Western Grain Standards Committee has 
established commercial grades for this seed effective August 1, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. If I might ask one more question in regard to this grading business; are 
the local elevators in Ontario licensed?—-A. No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will we go on to “research”? 
Mr. MAcLEOopD: 


Research 


Information on the quality of 1957 crops of spring wheat, durum wheat, 
barley and oil seeds was published early in the fall in two protein maps and 
four crop bulletins, and was also presented at two meetings of the Committee 
on Western Grain Standards. A new quarterly bulletin on the quality of 
durum wheat cargoes exported from Canada was started as a companion to the 
corresponding bulletin on bread wheats. Steady demand for these bulletins 
shows that.they are useful to overseas customers for Canadian wheats. Studies 
of the qualities of grain at various stages of marketing were also continued 
throughout the year. 


The laboratory has worked in close co-operation with the inspection 
branch to provide information and services required in settling grading 
problems. Studies were made of the quality of standard and standard export 
samples and of samples of current crops on which laboratory tests were 
requested. Moisture testing and equipment in the board’s inspection offices ; 
was supervised regularly, and C.A.E. electrical moisture meters were installed 
in ten of the offices. Requests for services to the Canadian Wheat Board, the 
grain division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, commercial 
counsellors and trade commissioners in importing countries, and other govern- 
ment agencies continued to increase. As in previous years the laboratory 
took a major part in studies, sponsored by the associate committee on grain 
research, of the quality of varieties developed by Canadian plant breeders. 
An active program of applied and basic research was maintained TSO E ROE as 
the year. 
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The first award of the National Research Council postdoctorate fellowship, 
tenable in the board’s laboratory, was made to professor Hiroshi Matsumoto of 
Osaka Women’s University, Japan; he arrived last August and will spend a 
year working in the basic wheat research section. Dr. Walter Bushuk was 
awarded a National Research Council overseas fellowship and one of the two 
Rutherford memorial fellowships offered each year by the Royal Society of 
Canada; he was granted leave of absence for one year at the Centre des Recher- 
ches sur les Macromolecules at Strasbourg, France. During the year, three 
members of the staff went abroad to study problems relating to the utiliza- 
tion of Canadian grain in various markets. Dr. Irvine was a member of 
a mission to Japan in the spring, and returned through Europe. Dr. Meredith 
attended the European brewery congress and made other visits relating to 
barley utilization. In the fall, Dr. Anderson visited Scandinavia and the 
principal European markets for wheat. 

Steady progress has been made in the expansion of the laboratory 
mentioned in last year’s report. Additional space has been obtained on the 
ground floor for enlargement of the milling and baking section and for consoli- 
dation of all routine studies in one area. By the end of the year, the new 
sample room and laboratory for routine analysis were occupied, and remain- 
ing changes will be completed within a few months. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 
@. Do you receive the money for this research through parliament?— 
A. Yes, but it was voted through our estimates. Some time ago we did sug- 
gest some of our work might be subdivided and put under the National 
Research Council; but the government of the day thought it was best to leave 
it as it is. However, there is an enormous amount of research work which 
Dr. Anderson carries on up there. I do not know whether it matters or not— 
it is going to be spent anyway. 
The CHAIRMAN: “Weighing of grain”. 
Mr. MAcLEop: 
Weighing of Grain 


The weighing branch of the board, in addition to providing the usual 
weighing services, investigated complaints received by the board on vessel and 
car out-turn shortages in an effort to determine the cause and where possible 
assign the liability. Scales at licensed terminal and eastern elevators were 
inspected periodically by the board’s scale inspector. Additional scale inspec- 
tions were made at any of these elevators where the board felt that reported 
out-turns were particularly unsatisfactory. During the latter part of the year, 
the weighing branch made a special examination and survey at all terminal 
elevators and at mill elevators receiving weighing services to determine the 
condition and general efficiency of equipment used in the receiving, weighing 
and shipping of grain. Details of the work of. this branch are given in 
appendix F., 

Mr. MILNER: You can see that on page 37. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any observations on “weighing of grain’? If 
not, we will proceed to the next paragraph, “weighover of stocks, terminal 
and eastern elevators’. 


Mr. MaAcLe£op: 
Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 
In accordance with the provisions of sections 139 and 140 of the Canada 
Grain Act, members of the board’s weighing and inspection staffs weighed over 
30 terminal-and 21 eastern elevators during the 1956-57 crop year. 
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Deferments into the 1957-58 crop year were made at 11 terminal elevators 
at the Lakehead, 5 terminal elevators at other points and at 9 eastern elevators. 
It was found necessary to grant these deferments to avoid temporarily halting 
the operations of elevators concerned with the movement of grain for export 
commitments. However, it was possible to carry out ten of these deferred 
weighovers before the end of December, 1957. 

Tables G-12 to G-16 of appendix G contain the results of 51 weighovers 
carried out in the 1956-57 crop year. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar) : 

Q. Do you find this operation difficult with the terminals full?—A. Yes, 
we had to defer some, but as shipments occurred we were able to get our crews 
in and weigh them over. We have to lock all the spouts, and it is quite a job 
when there are millions of bushels in them. However, we did it. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Terminal and eastern complaints”. 

Mr. MAcLEopD: 


Terminal and Eastern Complaints 


During 1957, the board directed the investigation of 43 complaints regard- 
ing the handling of grain at terminal elevators and shipments to eastern 
Canada. All but 3 of these complaints related to reports of outturn shortages 
including 21 on vessel shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur to eastern 
Canada and the U.S.A., 17 on vessel shipments between licensed eastern 
elevators and 2 on carlot shipments unloaded at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


These complaints were disposed of as follows: 
Miscel- 
Weight laneous 


No cause of reported discrepancy found .... 3 
No-stounds for complaint: sickens ou As. kee eels 1 
Settlement. effected) .tk ted fas fk fo ied ie as 1 
Complaint Withar awe seid cetie sy eens tlnteseer ent ete — 
NGt=Ver CISPOSCO MOTs Curtin ae eh eaten Ri eee 1 


TP Otel vo apse ceed oe ee eee Eee Ce ee ene eee 40 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any observations? As it is now 12:30, we will 
adjourn until 3:30 this afternoon. We will meet again in the same room. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


TuEsDAY, August 5, 1958 
3.p0D.Es 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, come to order. I believe we will proceed now 
from where we left off before the lunch hour, on page 14, complaints on ex- 
port shipments. 


Mr. MaAcLeEop: 
Complaints on Export Shipments 


The Board and its officials handled a total of 55 complaints relating to 
overseas shipments. Of these, 37 complaints concerned outturn weights at 
overseas destinations and the remaining 18 concerned the quality of Breit 
cargoes. ol 
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Disposition of these complaints was as follows: 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we accept the table there as read? 
Quality Weight 


No cause of reported discrepancy found .... oe a 
Derrrounds Lon. complaint. satacuee: Sorat tes 18 — 
DStULe Men GineCted, “rae kre es kan Ee _ 4 
INOD-VeL MISHeSed Of 35 eee eee el Se aa —_ 6 

bea hf Ae oper es Cems lar aNe Slovan ti aide aie tas eae o8 37 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? If not we shall proceed to 
statistics. 


Mr. MAcLEopD: Statistics. 
Statistics 


Statistics relating to Canadian grain movement collected and compiled 
by the Board’s Statistics Branch are presented in Appendix G of this Report. 


(See appendix G as set out later in this report.) 


The WITNESS: That is at page 40 in our report and there is one matter in 
the statisticians’ report that perhaps you would like to ask a question on. 
If you are not interested in it, we will not bring it up, but you will remember 
there has been some talk of the hundredweight being used extensively. If 
it would be of interest I will have our statistician report to you as to what has 
happened. 


Mr. W. Baxter (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners D i 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the idea of changing over to the hundred- 
weight from the bushel in the grain trade has been considered, for about 30 
years. The interest, however, has become somewhat greater, during the past 
three or four years. Following representations made by the Alberta pool, the 
Interprovincial pool and the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, and 
acting under the section of the act which empowers the board to investigate 
all matters pertaining to the weighing of grain, the board agreed to investi- 
gate the points in favour and against such a change in the grain trade. Since 
the question was more a matter of recording the weights and handling the com- 
mercial transactions rather than the actual physical weighing of the grain, the 
job was passed over to me as chief statistician. 

To carry out this investigation I established contact with senior officials 
of all of the major companies and grain organizations in Canada and with 
the various provincial governments. I also established contact with the 
parallel organizations in the United States because, as you are probably aware, 
a similar campaign and pressure was being put forward in the United States 
through their Department of Agriculture. 

My investigation established that there was a substantial body of support 
for such a change. This support was based on the argument that the bushel 
as a unit of measure in the grain trade was cumbersome and out of date and 
of no particular value in determining the true value of grain and that it in- 
volved a lot of unnecessary work in the form of conversion calculations and 
extra office operations in the handling and processing of the commercial paper 
relating to the grain transactions. 

In contrast to this support, the opposition, or at least the groups opposed, 
had brought forward the counter points, that first of all the change-over 
would represent a substantial conversion in thinking operations; everybody 
from the farmer through to the final exporter would have to change their 
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whole concept of quantities, particularly from the yield right on through the 
whole operation, and that the change in the office equipment, the business 
paper and stationery would also represent a substantial cost. 

But perhaps most important was the fact that those people dealing with 
storage, these were the elevator people themselves, were going to have to turn 
around and do the reverse conversion operation. They were going to have to 
convert from the hundredweight to a volume unit in considering their volume 
in store. It was their contention that this would represent almost as great 
a problem to them as the present conversion from bushel to hundredweight 
for those dealing with weights of grain and it was on these two points that 
the argument has finally resolved itself. 

I made a preliminary report to the department about a year ago indicating 
the initial findings, and after that I have concentrated my investigation on 
just what these so-called savings, or at least estimated savings, through the 
elimination of the conversion from bushel to pounds and pounds to bushels 
in the handling would represent to the companies. 

The major grain companies have cooperated very closely with me on this 
and it has been my finding that the actual operations involved which are 
principally office operations, but which start back with the country elevator, 
can represent something of the order of $125,000 to $150,000 per year to the 
Canadian grain trade. 

. Now, I say that that is a cost figure. The question immediately is, could 
that ever be realized in the form of a saving; and it is there that there is a 
substantial difference of opinion. It is, I would say, my opinion on the matter 
that only a very small percentage of that would be realized because this 
$125,000 represents the cost spread over all of the Canadian grain companies 
and organizations. So that it would be something of the order of $9,000 or 
$10,000 for these largest companies. That in turn would be divided amongst 
several offices and their various divisions; so that the actual saving in the way 
of eliminating a clerk or a calculator operator, or a piece of equipment is 
subject to a great deal of question and in many cases would never be achieved. 

In contrast, those opposing the change say: ‘‘Well, all right, what you save 
on this side, you are going to increase on the other side” and that is more 
or less where the argument has resolved itself at the present time. 

A similar situation exists in the United States. You may have seen the 
press releases there that they had a slogan put forward generally by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, ‘The hundredweight by fifty- 
eight”. Last fall, in certain of their arrangements in connection with the’ 4 
commodity Credit Corporation, their storage contracts were originally designed 
to go out on a hundredweight basis. 

There was opposition presented by the terminal associations and the millers 
associations. That proposal was dropped and, at the present moment, the 
matter is more or less at a stalemate in the United States. , 

As far as the Canadian situation is concerned, we are leaving the whole — 
question still open and will continue to investigate and examine any proposal — 
brought forward from either side. 


Mr. JorGENSON: Do the submissions fall into any specific categories? You 
mentioned there were some groups opposing it and some groups in favour ~ a 
of it? a 

Mr. Baxter: Generally the main groups supporting it have been—the 
Alberta pool and the interprovincial pool organizations who were the ones that 
came forward with the first resolutions. 7. 

Through them and through the United Grain Growers also joining with 
them, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, adopted a resolution supporting ~ 
the introduction of the hundredweight. The Canadian Feed Manufacturers — 
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Association has been another group supporting the change, for the reason that 
they deal generally on a weight basis in their operations. The elevator groups, 
the ones where savings would be greatest if realizable, are very skeptical of 
these savings and are very convinced in their own minds that costs and the 
difficulties involved in converting from a weight unit back to a volume unit as 
far as their storage arrangements are concerned would be more than the 
savings achieved. 

So that is more or less the support and the opposition that is lined up in 
Canada. 


By Mr. Forbes: 


Q. When grain is sold for export, do you sell by the bushel or the hundred- 
weight or the ton?—A. By the bushel. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q. On that same point, I was not clear in my own mind as to whether 
the Alberta pool was for the change-over, but the rest of the elevator companies 
were not. Is that right?—A. Well, I think probably that is correct. There 
was a resolution came through which started the whole thing but it is a dead 
duck now. We do not hear anything about it anymore. 

@. I have seen those resolutions in farm organizations but I did not know 
whether the pool elevators or the elevator companies in general were in favour 
of it or against? A. I think it would be correct to say that no person is 
actively for it now or actively against it. The thing has just died down 
again as it did a number of times in the past 25 or 30 years. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 

@. What do these other countries such as Australia or Argentina use? 
Are their sales made by hundredweight or bushel?—-A. Some are on hundred- 
weights and some are sold by bushels, and quintals in some of the countries. 
I would ask you to give me an estimate of how many pounds per acre you 
are going to get on your farm and you would have quite a time figuring it 
out. 

Q. I could get used to it in a very short time, and I think from the point 
of thinking of seed being sold in parts of the country today, the hundred- 
weight would be a far better way to price grain than by the bushel, because 
the farmer could easily look at the price he is paying per hundredweight and 
he would have something to compare with what he is getting for the money 
he is paying out. 

Today he has not that, unless he wants to do a little bit of figuring and he 
does not wish to take the time to do it.—A. Well, take for instance, your price 
of oats. When you are working on a hundredweight basis the price of oats 
would be higher than your price of wheat, would it not? You would have 
to reorganize all your thinking on that sort of thing. I think you would find 
yourself in quite a jumble, as I have done quite a lot of calculating on it and 
where it deals with lake freight rates there are a number of ways and it 
would certainly cause a lot of confusion for a number of years. I think it 
might work out ultimately. Anything could work out if you make up your 
mind to it. But as I say, there does not seem to be any interest in it at all at the 
moment. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed to information program. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 
Q. While we are on the question of statistics, we received some figures 
from the Wheat Board regarding grain in store. Can you tell us the difference 
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as between what was in store at the end of the crop year 1956-57 and July 31 
this year?—-A. Yes sir, we can give you that information. Would you go 
on then and let us give it to you in a minute or two while the statistician works 
‘it out. 

@. Yes. 


Mr. MAcLeop: 
Information Program 


Early in 1957, the Board of Grain Commissioners purchased a mobile unit 
consisting of a one-ton truck (tractor) and a 23-foot semi-trailer and prepared 
a display and installed it in the trailer. 

The main feature of the exhibit is a display of 22 of the main grades of 
grain in open containers so that farmers can handle and compare the different 
grades. Samples of fifty additional grades in plastic containers are carried 
in a cabinet to enable the inspector in charge to illustrate almost any grade 
that the visitor might be interested in. ; 

Coloured photographs illustrate the various phases of the Board’s opera- 
tions and a separate panel of coloured photographs illustrates the types of wheat 
kernel damage, i.e., frost, immaturity, heat, insect, etc. These, together with 
pictures of loaves of bread baked from wheat containing the different types of 
damaged grain, are attached to the walls of the trailer. Murals painted on the 
outside of the trailer illustrate harvesting operations and pictures of country 
and terminal elevators. 

A map showing the location and capacity of licensed country elevators 
forms a backdrop for a display of milling fractions and a display of equipment 
used in grading grain. Posters outlining the organization of the Board and the 
rights and privileges of the farmer are tacked to the walls. : 

A portable motor generator supplies electric power for a battery of 

fluorescent lights, so that the exhibit is not dependent upon an outside supply of 
power. ; 
A large educational exhibit prepared by the Exhibition Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in 1953, has been shown at nearly all 
Class “A” and “B” Exhibitions in Western Canada. It has therefore nearly 
fulfilled its purpose and was used on only three occasions during the year. 

This exhibit outlines the organization of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
with special reference to the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, which affect 
the farmer. Coloured transparencies illustrate the work of Inspection, Weigh- 
ing and Research Branches. Average samples of the various grades are also 
displayed. \ 

An Assistant Commissioner and one or more Grain Inspectors were in 
charge of the exhibits to answer farmer’s questions about the work of the Board 
or specific questions on grading. Both displays were well patronized and many 
questions on grain grading and handling were answered to the satisfaction of 
the farmers and visitors. 

The motion picture, “Grain Handling in Canada” was shown at a number 
of meetings and short courses and to several groups of visitors from foreign 
countries, during the year. This film is in colour and outlines the work of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners in supervising the handling of grain from the 
time it leaves the farmer’s hands at the country elevator until it is aboard ship 
for export. It was taken by the National Film Board and is available through 
their libraries. 

Visitors to the Board Office included a group of Cereal Chemists from The 
Netherlands, Belgium and Switzerland; a Barley Mission from the United- 
Kingdom; eight Agricultural Experts from Russia; a Milling Mission from Ger- 
many; an Agricultural Delegation from Roumania; groups of Agriculturalists 
from Turkey, Pakistan, Burma and Austria. 
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Other visitors included Trade Commissioners from the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Germany, J apan, Belgian Congo, Belgium, India, Portugal and 
Colombia. ¢ 

After meeting with members of the Board, the visitors were shown through 
the various Branches by departmental officials who outlined and demonstrated 
the work of the Board. 

Members of the Board and senior officials addressed the annual meetings of 
producer organizations and meetings of other organizations interested in 
agriculture in various parts of Canada. 


The WITNESS: May I say in addition that according to our tabulation LOE L 
producers visited the exhibit that we had, and we handed out these booklets “The 
Farmer and the country elevator’, and it was very well patronized all through 
the west. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments or questions? 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 


@. In reference to this information program, I think the members of the 
committee would be interested in knowing that there is a book here in the 
library which will give you a great deal of information about the Canadian 
grain trade. It is called “Canadian grain trade”, and it is by Dr. McGibbon. 
—A. Yes. He was once a member of this board. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): : 

Q. Is this trailer used at class A as well as class B fairs?—A. It is used mostly 
at class B fairs now because we have found that at class A fairs there is a little 
too much counter attraction, and at class B fairs, we have found the people to 
be much more interested in it. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


@. Do you have more than one copy of that film?—A. The National Film 
Board have it. It might be interesting to show it to this committee at some time 
because it is a very good film. 

As you will see from this report, we have visitors from all over the world 
who come to see our laboratories and our inspection system. 

I would be very happy if any members of this committee, when coming 
through Winnipeg, would stop off, because I promise them an interesting day 
around our offices, showing them what we are doing in milling and baking tests, 
and our laboratories and inspection branch. 

I think you would find it very interesting and instructive, and I extend to 
you a very sincere invitation to call in and see us, because I can promise you an 
interesting day. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be interesting, not only to western mem- 
bers who are farmers but also to eastern agriculturalists. 


By Mr. Southam: 


Q. I feel inclined to move that we try to procure this film to present it to 
this committee, although I realize that we are pressed for time.—A. Will you 
leave it this way: we shall determine whether it is here at the National Film 
Board. If there is nothing happening tomorrow, and if this committee would like 
to meet tomorrow, we would have somebody here who could answer questions 
about it. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. Would it be possible to provide something to go up on the wall of the 
elevator to point out to farmers that in order to get an official test of his grain, it 
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should be sent to the Board of Grain Commissioners at Winnipeg or to the 
inspection office at Winnipeg?—A. We have that now. It is part of the regulations 
of our board that it must be posted up in every driveway. They were posted here, 
there and all over the place, and our assistant commissioners got a little piece of 
plywood on which the Board of Grain’ Commissioners regulations are placed. 
Now that is put up in al the country elevators and our assistant commissioners 
are going around to see that it is there. On that board it says: “Board of Grain 
Commissioners Regulations” over the top, and we insist that it be put up in every 
country elevator. It is there now. 

@. I do not mean something in fine print that is usual in such regulations, 
but rather something which will point out to the farmer—because on many 
occasions the elevator agent will send the sample to his company’s head office 
for an inspection. That may be all right,.but I find sometimes there may be a 
difference when the sample is sent there, and when the sample is sent to the 
Winnipeg offices.—A. It is not according to the regulations that it be sent to the 
head office, but to the Board of Grain Commissioners, to our inspectors. That is 
stated very very clearly in the regulations. 

We are going to send you copies of this booklet, ‘“The Farmer and the 
couniry elevator” and you will see that it has to be put up there. 

Last year we distributed 20,000 of these booklets around the country. 
They are available and we take them with us every time we go out to address 
a meeting. It will take a little time for every farmer to get one. However, 
we are doing the best we can to disseminate information. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions or comments? If not, let us go 
on to Canadian government elevators. 


Mr. MAcLEop: 


Canadian Government Elevators 


During the crop year 1956-57, receipts of grain at the Canadian Govern- 
ment Terminal Elevators operated by the Board at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert were 17.0 million bushels 
and shipments 18.7 million bushels as compared with 12.4 million and 14.3 
million bushels respectively, in the previous crop year. 

In the fiscal year 1956-57, revenues exceeded expenditures by $659,137. 

Mr. PascorE: Mr. Chairman, under this section, might I refer to appendix 
number one on page 60? 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


By Mr. Pascoe: 


Q. I would like to know about the Moose Jaw interior elevator capacity 


of 53 million, with stocks as of July 31, 1957 of 5,395,723, but with net ship- 
ments in that year away down compared with other elevators.—A. That is 
wheat board wheat. We do not attempt to dictate to them what they should 
do with their stocks of wheat. We wish they would ship it out because we 
would like to get more earnings for the elevators, but they did not ship it out. 
Moose Jaw is not altogether a good place from which to ship grain. 
Q. Can you tell me if the stocks at the end of July 31, 1958 are anyway 


near that figure? Is it full yet?—-A. No. We have some space in Moose Jaw — 


and we have it deliberately because we shall be handling certain grades 


through there. We always endeavour before the commencement of a crop, 
to leave some space in those elevators where we have good drying facilities 
for fear that we run into a damp crop such as we did in 1951-52. eer 
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If you remember, that year it was a good thing that we had all those 
facilities available. Even at that, we had to get a lot of grain dried in Buffalo 
and Duluth, which was Canadian grain. 

Q. There are good drying facilities there?—-A. Very good. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. Why do you suggest that Moose Jaw is not a good place from which to 
ship grain?—-A. We prefer to use Saskatoon from which to ship clean grain to 
Churchill because in the freight rate structure it is on a direct line of haul 
from which the shipment came in. But if we ship out of Moose Jaw and we 
cannot ship it to Churchill—the wheat board can only make money out of 
putting grain into our interior terminals if they leave it there long enough to 
take advantage of our cheaper storage rates at those interior terminals. So 
that we are sort of boxed in. 


Q. Has that any bearing on the quota for the people in southwestern 
Saskatchewan?—A. No, not to any extent, I would not think. 

Q. What do you mean “any extent”?—A. You are talking to me now about 
a wheat board operation and I am going to “duck” that question. 

Q. I just wanted some information on that point. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


Q. Who actually owns these elevators that the oe of Grain Commis- 
sioners operate?—-A. The government of Canada. 

Q. They would come under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public 
Works?—A. No, they come under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, sir. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 

Q. Before we leave this subject I have another question. Is there anything 
besides cereal grains being stored in these elevators at Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon?—A. Yes, wheat. 

Q. Yes, but is flax or rapeseed stored there?—-A. We put rapeseed through 
there, yes. 

.Q. What is the handling charge in respect of rapeseed as compared to the 
handling charge in respect of wheat at these points I mentioned?—-A. The | 
charge is ten cents per hundred. Those are special contracts we make with 
these people which are not covered under the tariff. We approve of all contracts 
that are made which are not within our tariff. Our charge there is ten cents 
per hundred. 

Q@. Do you clean the rapeseed too?—A. Yes, we do. 


By Mr. Kindt: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, due to the variations in prospective crop yields through- 
out western Canada, in all likelihood in certain areas there will be a good 
crop—such as in my district along the foothills area of Alberta—whereas in the 
dried out areas like Lomond, in eastern Alberta, there will be very little if any 
yield. 

I was out in that area last week and the farmers were asking me about 
grain quotas this year. The problem is always to get rid of the grain as soon 
as it is hasvested in order to save the cost of building grain elevators and bins, 
and so on. 

The farmers in that area were asking me if it was possible, or if there 
was any thought being given, by the Board of Grain Commissioners—of course, 
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they do not have the say in this regard—to issuing the quota of 2, 3 or even 
higher in the fall of the year so that the farmers can get their grain to the 
elevator, because of the pattern of crop problems this year.—A. I am sure that 
the wheat board will give that every consideration. They are just as anxious 
to get the quotas up as anybody in the different areas. I think I heard Mr. 
McNamara say yesterday that they would raise the quotas just as soon as it 
was possible to do so. 

That, of course, is outside our jurisdiction. This is completely a wheat 
board item. 

Q. It is within your jurisdiction when you relate it to terminal elevator 
storage?—-A. Yes, but the grain that is stored in those terminal elevators is 
owned by somebody else, and we are required to store that grain until the 
owner of the grain tells us to ship it out. 

In this instance the wheat board is the owner of the grain. I wish you 
could get them to ship it out. We would do better at our government elevators 
if we had better movement. 


By Mr. Thomas: 


@. Does the operation of these elevators with the charges as listed here 
at the bottom of page 60 prove profitable? Does the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners make a profit on the operation of these elevators?—A. I do not want 
to mislead you about the operation of these government elevators. If we had 
to operate the elevators—I have done it during my time in the grain business— 
I would not like to think the government elevators were operated as a com- 
mercial money-making proposition. There is no costing in the first place and 
no write-off. We do not have to make a profit. We receive the amount of 
money that is allotted to us by the government in their estimates to look after 
repairs and so on. . 

As a commercial venture, this is unprofitable. We do not carry insurance, 
for instance. As you know, the government of Canada does not carry insurance. 
There are a lot of costs that a commercial organization would have to have 
which we avoid in operating these as a government project. 

Q. Do you operate them as closely as you can in order to keep even?—A. No, 
we hope to make a profit on them but that is not the prime motive. The prime 
motive is to provide a service to the producer. - 

I would not like to operate anything that is showing a loss, but we are going 
to show a loss this year, I am afraid, on these same government. elevators. 


The CHAIRMAN: Nothing is written off for depreciation? 
The WITNESS: No. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in regard to these rapeseed screenings, are they rotated 
by the person who cleans them?—-A. They are retained by the owner of the 
rapeseed. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. You say that the elevators are going to operate at a loss fhis year. Could 
you tell us why that is so?—-A. We are getting a very small handling. 

Q@. You mean the grain is not moving, and not being sold?—A. It is not 
moving through our terminals. There is a fair movement of grain. As I pointed 
out before, there is a stopover charge by the railways on grain coming in there. 
The heat board has to leave the grain in there for a time and they are charged 
1/45 storage at the terminal just as a convenience. 

You have asked me if we are trying to make money out of this operation. 
We could charge 1/30, but we left the rate at 1/45 for the sole purpose of attract- 
ing business there. 
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Q@. Perhaps Moose Jaw will make a profit this year?—A. You cannot operate 
an elevator on storage alone, you have to have handling. 


Mr. THomas: I was thinking if it were possible we could perhaps persuade 
the government of Canada to build an elevator in southwestern Ontario. 


By Mr. Kindt: 


@. In relation to the capacity which the Canadian government has, as of 
now, with respect to storage at terminal storage facilities, is there any thought 
to the expansion of terminal storage facilities, or do you feel that surplus grain 
on the prairies is a thing of the past?—-A. There are two factors which determine 
whether there will be a surplus of grain or not. Those factors are; the amount 
that is sold for export, and the size of the crops. Those are the two determining 
factors. These two factors are not definite yet so I would hesitate to make any 
forecast as to whether we will have a larger or a smaller surplus at the end of 
next year. F 


@. I would take it that the Board of Grain Commissioners considers the 
present storage facilities adequate to handle the Canadian grain crop?—A. Sir, it 
is not part of our duty to consider questions of that nature. We have to administer 
the Canada Grain Act. 


Q. The administration of the Canada Grain Act involves the administration 
of the terminal storage facilities, is that right?—-A. Only the operation of our 
own terminal storage facilities, sir. 


In the matter of administering the other terminal storage facilities, they 
must conform in their operations to the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. They 
must operate at those charges which are set by our board. 


Q. Let me put it another way. If a request were to come forward for 
additional terminal storage, who would that request come from?—A. It would 
come from the people who thought it was required, I presume. 


Q. And what government agency administers this?—A. I imagine, in view 
of the set-up as it.is now, it would go to the Minister of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, and the government in its wisdom would do what it thought fit 
under the circumstances. 


Q@. Would not the government consult with the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners?—A. I do not think they would. I think they would consult with the 
Canadian Wheat Board and use their own knowledge. We will supply them 
with the figures but we are not going to make up their minds for them. 


-Q. You would not go so far as to make a recommendation?—A. I might 
make a personal recommendation, but I do not think the Board should make 
a recommendation. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


@. In regard to terminal storage, you stated all these points where your 
elevators are; under whose control is the grain from, say, abandoned airports, 
and so on? Is it under your control?—A. Yes, we license these buildings. 


Q. Have you any idea how much is in that type of building at the present 
time?—A. 14.6 millions. 


Q. And what condition is the grain in? Is it in a good condition, the same 
as the grain in your elevators?—A. I would say yes, the grain is in good 
condition; we have to export it. And I did say today—I used a word which 
I do not think Dr. Anderson agrees with—lI called it “tired wheat”, and I 
told you it was not quite as good for milling as grain that has not been in 
there as long as the other wheat. The wheat board and our board are work- 
ing together to try to get these stocks run out; we would like to see it moved. 
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Q. What is the longest period that any grain has stayed in these buildings? . 


How old is that 14 million bushels of wheat?—-A. Approximately five years 
of age. ! 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on now to “lake freight rates”? 


By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman; I was wondering, in running out this 
tired wheat that you speak of, is that a process of mixing with better 
wheat?—A. Mixing wheat with the same grade. As this is almost a public 
hearing, there are going to be public reports on it. I prefer not to talk now 
about it, if the committee will agree to that. If anyone who wants to talk 
about that would contact either Dr. Anderson or myself after the meeting, 
we will be glad to discuss it with you. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest if the members have any questions to 
ask in this regard that they could contact Mr. Milner after the meeting. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I want to apologize for asking some of these questions; 
I am new on the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed to “lake freight rates’? 
Mr. MAcLEop: 


Lake Freight Rates 


The maximum rates authorized by the Board’s Order No. 20 of September 
28, 1954, as follows, remained in effect throughout the 1957 season of 
navigation: 


Wheat ; 
and Rye Barley Oats 
(a) From: Fort William or Port Arthur, Ontario, —cents— 
To: Georgian Bay Ports, Goderich, Sarnia and 
Va COT VTL Ait le 7h Oe ee Aichi a ACen the aed 5s 54 5 
POLE OCOMOT TIO. Cee Rida ee ORG e vi (aaa as 7% qx 62 
TP OROTILO ioe tars a le aC Mem aaa Ue rN a 8 4 74 
USEEh avers ay § agama a EE MIee Ra Pireatefe he a RMN A AIM BCU RF) VE 82 4 8 
1 Berg Stet 0. 6 1 CAT a ARLE PM SRR Sar RBM a UE a YO) Soh g 4 8i 


Montreal, Sorel, Three Rivers and Quebec 
City, Direct or Transferred at Intermediate - 
BOIS AN ie ea cas I Na aa ae Nae oy ONS tt ade 16. Ee BA ie 14 
(b) For grain loaded during the month of December in any year these maximum 
rates are increased two cents (2c) per bushel to compensate for increased 
insurance rates. 


The average rates charged during the season are given in Table 11° of 
Appendix G. 


Mr. Minner: G is on page 48. I may _say in explanation of this, these 
rates are set under the authority of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act, which 
is a permissive clause only, that our board shall set maximum freight rates on 
cargos between Canadian ports. All charters are required to be filed with our 
board before the loading of the vessel. 


By Mr. Kindt: 


Q. May I ask what effect the new seaway will have on these rates?— 
A. That is a matter wherein there is quite a considerable difference of opinion. 


There is a meeting tomorrow to discuss these tolls, and that is one of the _ 


reasons I am down here. | \ 
As you know, the St. Lawrence seaway has suggested certain tolls for 


carriage of grain. The tolls which have been suggested are six cents (per ton) | : 


, re 
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on the registered tonnage of the vessel and forty-two cents per ton on the 
cargo carried. That amounts to one-and-a-half cents a bushel on grain between 
Fort William and Montreal. I am assuming that a boat is coming back light, 
which is the case in most of our grain carrying boats. There has, up to this 
time, been no toll in the Welland canal for shipment of grain, so there is 
proposed now a toll of one-and-a-half cents a bushel which heretofore has 
not applied on grain shipments. If this toll is accepted, there will be a distinct 
Saving on the transfer costs. 

Perhaps I should go into this and explain it to you in a little more detail. 
A 600,000 bushel boat leaving Fort William going to a transfer point must 
transfer at Port Colborne, Prescott or Kingston into canal-sized vessels of 
about 100,000 bushels capacity. So you have six canal vessels that take the 
load through the canals. Now it must be. obvious that there is a saving if 
you can operate one vessel from the head of the lakes right straight through 
to Montreal, rather than run six vessels from a transfer point down. So the 
savings in the transfer charge at the transfer elevator about offset the tolls 
that have been suggested by the toll committee. It has not been established yet 
a’ to whether a 600,000 bushel boat going through a canal system is an 
economic operation. It has been suggested that these large boats were built 
to carry full capacity at high rates of speed. The saving should be con- 
siderable and the amount of the saving I think will depend largely on the 
length of time that is elapsed in the canal system. 

In figuring costs of transportation of vessels a rough estimate would be,— 
and it is generally accepted,—about $2,100 a day for one operation of a 
full-sized vessel. Now, therefore, you will understand that if a vessel is 
delayed it is costly to the vessel when it costs that much to operate it. There 
is again the question of the berthing facilities where they have to deliver the 
grain, and the question in regard to the congestion there. There is no question 
about the fact there will be a saving, and it has been established to be 
_probably four cents a bushel. At the moment I am not going to quarrel with 
that figure, but I will be interested to hear tomorrow at this tolls committee 
hearing what the vessel operators and others have to say about the savings that 
can be effected. . 


@. Do I understand you to say the toll committee is the one that sets the 
rate?—A. Well, I do not know whether they will set them or whether the 
government of the country will set them. I imagine the St. Lawrence seaway 
authority will be the ones that will set the tolls under the direction of the 
government. There is a meeting being held simultaneously in Washington by 
the tolls committee there. This was a joint committee that suggested this toll 
structure. 

Q. What I am anxious to get at is who is representing the farmers of west- 
ern Canada in the setting of these sea-going rates? Is the case of the farmers 
of western Canada properly presented to those who are making the decisions? 
—A. I will not know until tomorrow whether the farmers have made repre- 
sentations to this toll committee or not. There has been some newspaper pub- 
licity about it and I suppose there will be representations from interested 
groups. : | 

Q. I have one other question to ask: To what extent will the board of 
grain commissioners represent the interest of the farmers in western Canada in 
setting those rates?—-A. We will not have anything to do with the toll rates, 
nor will we appear on that behalf. Under the Inland Waters Freight Rates Act, 
there is a permissive clause by which we can set maximum rates. If our board 
thought that the rates which were being charged for the movement of grain 
from Fort William to Montreal and through the seaway were discriminatory, 
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or were not in accordance with the rates charged from American ports to the 
same destination, we have the right under the Inland Waters Freight Rates 
Act to set maximum rates. 

This is also only my own personal opinion, but I have always been of the 
opinion that when you set maximum rates that they tend to become the effec- 
tive rates. You can see the maximum rate which we set and when you look 
at the charters; they were all made at the maximum. I have always been of 
the opinion that maximum rates tend to become the effective rates. It might 
be better to do away with it and let the market find is own level. 

Q. Would there be sufficient competition to set that level?—A. I would 
think so. There is another provision of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act 
which we do not know how we can handle. But, if as expected, British built 
ships, come into the head of the lakes and take cargo direct to the United 
Kingdom, it is difficult for us to assess what portion of the rate quoted from 
Fort William to Liverpool is under our jurisdiction, because our jurisdiction is 
only in the Canadian inland waters. That is something which the government 
will have to give us some direction on. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. You said that the operating cost of a vessel would be $2,100 a day?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be reasonable, if they could operate to Montreal and return 
with cargos of iron ore that that would help reduce their costs?—-A. Yes. 
However, there is no iron available at Montreal. They would have to go to 
Baie Comeau or Seven Islands and they would have to deliver at Cleveland on 
the way back. You can be assured if there is any money in it, that is the way 
the boats will operate. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was interested in the discussion as to the reduced 
rates and the possibility of there being a reduced rate-on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I would certainly hope there is somebody there who is prepared to 
place the farmers’ case before them, because if there is not a reduction, then, 
to a great many of the farmers in western Canada the seaway was not worth 
the effort to build; but I go along with others and hope there will be a reduc- 
tion of 4 cents or more. 

On the table it has the lake freight rate from Fort William to Montreal of 
16 cents and we were given by the wheat board a figure of 27 cents. I wonder 
where the difference is.—A. I think the wheat board gave the total cost includ- 
ing the fobbing of the grain out of Fort William, the wharving charges and the 
re-fobbing at Montreal. This only represents the freight rate. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 
Q. Is this freight rate set down at a fixed rate or is it duces on the 
average? If the steamers go back and are willing to take it back at so many 
shillings less— —-A. That will be a very strong competitive market. 


By Mr. Kindt: 

Q. Mr Chairman, I notice these rates in the table at the bottom of page 
15 are set on the basis of space rather than weight, is that true—largely on the 
basis of space? In other words your rate on wheat and rye is 16 cents, on barley 
is 154 cents and on oats 14 cents?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. In other words, it is a space matter rather than el ethoe As That is the 
basis of all tonnage rates that you have on the high seas and everywhere else; 
they have what they call a heavyweight rate and a lightweight rate. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we proceed to the Prairie Farm Assis- — 


tance Act? 
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Mr. MAcLe£op: 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act 


Under the provisions of Section 11 of the Prarie Farm Assistance Act, the 
Board continued to collect the one per centum levy on grain purchased by 
licensees under the Canada Grain Act. During the crop year 1956-57, the 
amount collected was $6,205,862.54. Collections by the Board since the inception 
of the Prarie Farm Assistance Act to July 31, 1957 total $101,196,715.41. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

Q. Do you just collect that and turn it over to the Government?—A. That 
is correct, sir, we check the figures that are turned in to us by various com- 
panies of grain handlers. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed to organization and personnel. 

Mr. MacLeop: 

Organization and Personnel 


Chief Commissioner R. W. Milner visited Great Britain and the Continent 
during the month of May, 1957, in connection with various matters relating to 
the Board’s work. 

The Director of Administrative Services, John Rayner, returned to duty 
after one year’s leave of absence during which he served in Turkey with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist, was presented with the Thomas Burr 
Osborne Medal by the American Association of Cereal Chemists. 

Dr. H. E. Gray of the Department of Agriculture was transferred to the 
staff of the Board to assume full time duties in the control of insect infestation 
in grain elevators. 

P. J Marples, Chairman of the Grain Appeal Tribunal at Calgary, retired 
on account of age after 48 years service and he was succeeded by R. E. For- 
rester, Inspector in Charge at Edmonton was appointed as Chairman of the 
Grain Appeal Tribunal at Edmonton. J. H. McLean, Grain Inspector in Charge 
at Moose Jaw assumed the duties vacated by Mr. Creighton. H. A. Munro 
succeeded Mr. McLean at Moose Jaw. | | 

At December 31, 1957, the Board’s staff totalled 935, an increase of 7 over 
1956. The staff of the Canadian Government Elevators numbered 211 including 
33 casuals. This is a decrease of 11 during the year. 


A chart of the Board’s organization will be found immediately following. 


By Mr. Kindt: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, to what extent has the work of Doctor H. E. Gray on 
insect infestation reached down to the problem of the farmer with insect 
infestation in stored grain on farms?—A. He did make spot checks on 
farms last year but he has not been able because of the immense amount of 
work that he had to do in connection with elevator stocks primarily which kept 
him busy to do a great deal of work on farm stocks, although he has at 
various places gone in and talked to farmers about their stocks. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

@. Who assumes the loss that is estimated by this grain in storage in the 
elevator?—-A. The person who owns the grain or the person who has charge 
of it. For instance, if it was Wheat Board grain in the elevator and it was 
damaged because of that, that is a loss to the terminal. 
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By Mr. Pascoe: 


Q. It is mentioned here, the staff in the Canadian government elevators 
is 211. Are they in the Civil Service?—-A Not entirely, my secretary tells me. 
I never can understand where these people are. 


Mr. MacLrop: The situation, sir, is that they are under the Minister. 
They have all the benefits of the Civil Service. The Minister makes the appoint- 
ment on the recommendations of the board. 


The WITNESS: They receive all the benefits. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in the case of personnel that are loaned or whatever 
it might be to foreign countries,—is that a fact that they are loaned?—A. Yes, 
they were taken off our payroll, if that is what you mean and they were paid 
by the United Nations Organization at the request of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. They asked for some person who was able to go over there and 
discuss with them the grain handling business. We had in this country our 
Mr. Rayner who at that time was chief administrative officer of the board and 
he was chosen by the department as the man who should go. They have 
another man there now taken from the grain trade but it did not cost us any- 
thing as far as our board is concerned or the government is concerned. 

Q. I was not interested so much in the cost but the loss of the personnel.— 
A. Well, they asked us if we could get along without him. At the time he 
was looking over a revision of the Canada Grain Act section by section and 
discussing it with the board and we thought that could be deferred until he 
came back. 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, all of us appreciate, all of us who know Dr. Anderson 
appreciate what he has done and I was wondering what this medal is for?— 
A. It is the highest decoration, I think, that can be obtained as a chemist. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, one other question on organization and personnel. Mr. 
Milner made visits to Great Britain and the continent in connection with various 
matters in connection with the board’s work. Would you care to say a few 
words in connection with the board’s work that you conducted?—A. Yes, sir, 
I have no hesitation. We had complaints from a miller in Carlisle, England, 
on wheat from a ship called the Warkworth out of Churchill and Doctor 
Anderson made very exhaustive tests on the wheat from the sample we had 


and we could not find anything the matter with it and other people who had © 


shipped on the Warkworth also had no complaints on it. Mr. Carr is a gentle- 
man who has been in the business making Carr’s biscuits for a hundred years. 
Any of you who have been in the Old Country will have seen signs of Carr’s 
biscuits. He is a big buyer and a consistent buyer of Canadian wheat and we 
felt it desirable that we should go over and discuss it with him. Doctor 
Anderson was also over and discussed it with him. . . 

Then there was the matter of the weight of cargoes being delivered in 
Ireland and other places on the continent and I wanted to see what kind of 
equipment they had and what the trouble was in connection with weight. 

All of the matters I went over on were satisfactorily settled. There were 
other matters in connection with the Wheat Board office that Lawrie wanted 
me to look over in London and I met with the people from the Liverpool Corn 
Grain Association in London and discussed matters in connection with Canadian 
grain. 
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Q. That is what I wanted to bring out. There were no actual complaints 
on grading and inspection?—-A. No, very, very few. We do get them on 
barley, but very, very little in the matter of wheat. We had a situation, I 
think probably we had more than we ordinarily had last year. Some member 
was talking about the freight angle and at the time of the Suez crisis a lot of 
freight was taken by shippers. I was in Hamburg and there was an importer 
there unloading a carload of barley. It was Canadian barley so naturally I 
got down and started looking at it and talking to him about it. He said so") 
do not like this barley”, so I said, “Do you not like the barley or do you not 
like the freight?” It was 10,000 tons of barley which he had booked at $16.50 
a ton and he had booked this vessel for three consecutive voyages and when 
I was there the freight was $8.50 a ton at Montreal, so he was losing $80,000 
a cargo on that grain and so he did not like the grain or anything about it. 

That, I think, was the reason we had a good many complaints on grain. 
They did not like anything about the shipments but we managed to convince 
the buyers in every case that our grain was all right. That is as far as the 
grades were concerned. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Expenditure and revenue? 


Expenditure and Revenue 


Total expenditure and accrued revenue of the Board, exclusive of the 
Canadian Government Elevators, for the fiscal year 1956-57 compared with 
1955-56 was as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take the statement as read? 


1956-57 1955-56 
Expenditure "ees. ahs ae es . $4,084,163.00 $3,616,657.78 
TCV CRUG Hn ae cee ee Ns oe ae 3,038,945.00 2,330,380.66 


Expenditure for the nine months of the 1957-58 fiscal year to December 31, 
1957 totalled $2,930,732 as against $3,070,293 for the comparable period during 
1956-57. Cash revenue for the same nine-month period amounted to $1,946,092 
as compared with $2,274,201 in the previous year. 


Attached hereto is a series of Appendices which outline in greater detail 
the work of the Board’s Branches. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. W. MILNER, 
Chief Commissioner 


S. LOPTSON, 
Commissioner 


W. J. MacLEOD, GEO. N. McCONNELL, 
Secretary Commissioner 
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By Mr. Muir: . 
Q. What source of revenue do you have outside of Canadian government 
elevators?—-A. Inspection and weighing fees, sir. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. Would Mr. Milner care to comment on why the expenditures are higher— 
of course the revenues are higher too?—A. Salary accounted for, I think, $230,000 
—not the board’s salary. It was a civil service increase in salary. 

@. Then how come the revenue went up nearly $700,000?—A. Well, I 
presume, that was just a heavy movement of grain. We must maintain our 
inspection and weighing services and if there is not a very heavy movement of 
grain, the staffs are there and we cannot collect inspection and weighing fees. 


In fact, the auditor general has told our board that we should raise the inspec- _ 


tion and weighing fees so that we can come out even on our operation. But our 
board has been loathe to do that because the farmer, after all, is going to have 
to pay for it, so we have just left them the way they are and we are going along 
and hoping we will get a big handling. 

Q. Do not put any more burden on the poor farmer. 


By Mr. McIntosh: seinen 
Q. Why are the Canadian government elevators treated separately under 
expenditures and revenue? 
A. There are two different estimates coming up in the house. One is for 
administration and the other for operation of our elevators. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will go on to the appendices. 
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APPENDIX A 


COMMITTEE ON WESTERN GRAIN STANDARDS, AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1957 


R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 
S. Lopston, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

G. N. McConnell, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 
A. F. Dollery, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist, Grain Research Laboratory 

D. E. Ross, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Winnipeg 

R. E. Forrester, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Calgary 

A. M. Creighton, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Edmonton 

Dr. D. G. Hamilton, Dominion Cerealist 

L. A. McCorquodale, representing the millers of wheat flour 
George Bennett ...... 

Wentie Hairnel ay ssn. > 

ria Owelbiss ewes | Representing grain growers in Alberta 


i eirie MA AETISON. suse | 

a tg 4 NE) Tks ys Mea RE Oa | | 

J. Wellbelove ........ Representing grain growers in Saskatchewan 
1 CASI BES C5 2h Quan treoaer ase 


bP inde PEW id 92) ina ee 

PUD Areet eo ee Representing grain growers in Manitoba 

Rayo Mitchell’ os. 

G. Constable, representing grain growers in British Columbia 

L. Bell, representing Plant Products Division, Department of Agriculture 


COMMITEE ON EASTERN GRAIN STANDARDS, AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1957 


R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 
S. Loptson, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

G. N. McConnell, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 
A. F. Dollery, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners 
W. G. Thomson, representing Montreal Board of Trade 

E. D. Sullivan, representing Toronto Board of Trade 

C. Gordon McAuley, representing exporters of grain 


JH Dunstordiis 3.5: Representing millers of wheat in the Eastern Division 
. Norman Davis .... 


Heaney tsictkiva ss gape ars grain growers in Ontario 


. B. Paterson, Additional 


A. Bowman, Additional 
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APPENDIX B 


GRAIN APPEAL TRIBUNALS 


WINNIPEG CALGARY EDMONTON 
D. E. Ross R. E. Forrester A. M. Creighton 
(Chairman) (Chairman) (Chairman) 
E. A. Sangster B. Jenkins eC. Youn? 
Wm. E. McLeod J. Tranter M. G. Wood 
G. A. Turner W. M. Pringle J. F. Schofield 
James Gregory A. E. Jones T. Stickney 
R. C. Sproule W. G. Mcleod D. G. MacKeracher 
J. F. Lazenby G. C. Arbuthnott H. A. Haggarty 
D. K. Mills A. Watson C. E. Sage 
G. I. Rocan G. R. Deeton Ross Saunders 
N. Kawka 
(Secretary ) 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
C. H. Coatsworth P. J. Smith 
R,*C: Pratt (Chairman) 
C. W. Heimbecker A. W. Brown 
W. A. Robertson EK. B. Paterson 
E. D. Sullivan J. A: Byrne 
J. Elder J. M. Vittie 
DaGi way Jr. G. D. Robinson 
(Secretary ) Mrs. Muriel B. Hunter 


(Secretary) 
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For information on Appeals of Carlot Inspections refer to Appendix E, Table E-7. 
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APPENDIX C 


LICENCE AND BONDING BRANCH 


C. F. SPITTLE, Licensing officer 


Licences are issued by the Board under the provisions of Section 79 
of the Canada Grain Act which section also provides that every applicant 
for a licence shall furnish security by bond or otherwise for the due perform- 
ance by the licensee of all obligations imposed upon him by the Act 

The Act provides that no railway company or vessel shall receive any 
Western grain from any elevator or discharge any such grain into any 
elevator unless such elevator is licensed. 

The Act also provides that, except for contracts for the purchase of 
grain the consideration payable under which is to be paid in full in cash at the 
time of the making thereof or contracts for the purchase of grain made on 
the premises of a recognized grain exchange by or through brokers who 
are members of such exchange, no person in the Western division may make 
any contract for the purchase of Western grain by reference to any grade 
name nor act on behalf of any other person in making such contract on a 
commission basis, unless he is licensed under the Canada Grain Act as a grain 
dealer, track buyer or grain commission merchant. ; 

During the crop year 1956-57, 5,540 licences were issued to 109 firms and 
individuals to handle grain under the Canada Grain Act, or fifteen less than in 
the previous crop year. In addition, country elevator licensees were authorized 
to use 417 special annexes, comprising flour sheds, coal sheds, skating rinks and 
other buildings. 30 

On July 31, 1957, with 5,468 elevator licences in force and 403 buildings 
authorized for supplementary storage, the total licensed storage capacity was 
613,160,260 bushels in elevators, and 15,142,090 bushels in special annexes. to 
country elevators. In addition, 50 Track Buyers’ Commission Merchants’ 
and Grain Dealers’ licences were also in force. The following table gives a 
comparative statement of numbers and classes of licences in force and storage 
capacity: 


: a ee ee 
Licences in force Licensed storage capacity 
31 


July 31 July 

Kind of Licence ——_ | 

1957 1956 1957 1956 
CHINE Y (IG UALGES FUE ay aise foie ee i a oye 5,360 5,378 | 360,886,950 | 353,884, 150 
Special Annexes to Country Elevators............ eT ae * is 15, 142,090 14, 518, 640 
merminals snd Mill levators: 05. 2248. a ace 78 77 158,171,010 | 154,093,810 
POAPRE UCN OUOVS Pag Gore Pies ey el Ce Oe eR eae: Be 30 30 94,102,300 | 92,182,300 

Track Buyers, Commission Merchants and Grain 

PORAEIN Loic oath tg uae ood} at ke) > VR oe ere es 50 53 T Tt 

WARS g Rae Olt 22s Tyan ds 5 oe pon 5, 518 5,538 | 628,302,350 | 614, 678,900 


a a eg Sigg NN 8 A 
*493 buildings at July 31, 1957, and 402 buildings at July 31, 1956. 
tThese licences do not cover grain storage facilities. 


During the crop year, twenty-two elevator licences were cancelled, one on 
account of licensee ceasing operation, three destroyed by fire, ten dismantled by 
licensees, and eight converted into annexes. The authorities covering fourteen 
special annexes were also cancelled. 

Seventy country elevator licences were suspended by the Board for vary- 
ing periods during rehabilitation and reconstruction of buildings, and one 
for infraction of the Act. Sixty-seven of these were subsequently reinstated, 
one was cancelled and three were still under suspension at July 31, 1957. 


h ey 
os 
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Guarantee bonds in the amount of $29,972,836.50 executed by fifteen 
approved surety companies were deposited with the Board as security under 
Section 79 of the Canada Grain Act to cover operations of licensees during 
1956-57. Three licensees deposited negotiable Government bonds with a par 
value of $8,500 in lieu of furnishing the usual form of surety bonds. 


At December 1, 1957, at which date essentially all licences were issued for 
the 1957-58 crop year, there were 5,461 elevator licences in force. In addition, 
377 buildings other than elevators were authorized for supplementary storage. 
The total licensed storage capacity as at December 1, 1957, was 617,239,060 
bushels in elevators and 14,952,690 bushels in special annexes, or a total 
increase of 10,014,050 bushels since December 1, 1956. The total storage 
capacity by provinces is: Manitoba, 59.7 million; Saskatchewan, 214.3; Alberta, 
141.6; British Columbia 26.6; Ontario, 153.1; and Quebec and the Maritimes, 
36.9 million bushels. 


TABLE C-1° 


NUMBER AND KIND OF LICENCES ISSUED AND LICENSED STORAGE CAPACITY‘ 
AS AT DECEMBER 1ST EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


SS SSeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMMSSMMSMMee. 
———.[_>.“-«-——wnwWwmnmirwoow30M 0000000080888” 0S000@0$0$M0MM0M”M0909090 eee 


Kind of Licence 1957 | 1956 | 1955 1954 1953 
NuMBER or LICENCES 

BUDE OUNCE ULC VALOR nuk er hone eh netr s Y Reo 5,343 5,354 5, 369 5,352 5,326 
Private Country Elevator....... po eS ry te an 10 9 10 10 10 
Mill Elevator........0... ZAR NR RAD APOE TS OME eh ae 2 . 33 32 33 36 40 
Pwnie. perminat, Mle vater. v= Mi) so ee eS oo 5 5 6 6 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevator................... 40 34 oo 34 35 
Privave. Cerminal lev ators vec) 5 sk, ees oe ch eee 5 5 D 7 6 
TUASCer POE V ALOT sa Sh dckss Ge io eae tS 30 30 30 29 29 
LETS eS oi ie oy Came ene Ie IS ST cis TE RAMS, ee 21 21 21 21 21 
emission VWerchnant. 904 sae ee Oe ee od 23 23 25 25 26 
PRPaIOerICRIGh As Le re oy, ee ea eet Fe SN he is 5 7 8 9 

Le 9 Yaa Reino” APUG 2 ae RR Tae eg 5,510 5,518 5,540 5, 528 “5,508 

LIcENSED CAPACITY 
thousands of bushels 

Publi Gountry HKlevator’. 0%. io seb. been ee 364, 661 356, 263 343, 953 332, 454 318, 224 
 CIRMEAMNERPS. ON RL ects Maine tbr eae » Secu, 14, 953 15, 080 8, 522 5, 369 4,411 
Privevuescountry Wlevator 21.85.00 ive, do 369 337 349 . 849 349 
DUS CMe LOIS athe gh ee oe cs Ve Pee 1dvold 13,451 13,525 13, 429 13, 495 
Prolic-berminal-Plevator.. <<.) ¢r.ccla J. ns Selanne — 17,100 17,100 18,350 18,350 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevator.................... 137, 524 118,774 116, 624 112,873 114, 523 
Pisvare rerminal bievator. «2.02 626... Sonar 7,070 7,070 7,070 7,295 7,220 
RUAUIE GOV ACOL 20. dock \ oh ob atic Bali ees 94,102 94,102 92,182 90,845 84, 929 

OCAIS ig oie sien in Fons chitn hee aie eae ete. 632,192 | 622,177 | 599,325 | 580,964 561,501 


eee eee pe re 
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TABLE C-2 


LICENSED ELEVATORS AND STORAGE AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1957 


British | Quebec 
Kind of Elevator Ontario | Manitoba] Saskat- | Alberta | Colum- and Totals 
chewan bia |Maritimes 


NuMBER oF ELEVATORS 


EMO WCC ONNUEY Aucoin Sink eo edvnn 2 697 2,921 1,706 17 = 5, 343. 
Private Country. 2 oes. 8. 2 — 3 2 5 — — 10 
Wises eee A ore BAe 3 4 6 10 7 = ao 
RPupie: Rermanal S294 5 ya —— — — — —— - -—- 
Semi-Public Terminal....... 24 % a 3 9 — 40 
Private Terminal.....:...... 2 2, — 1 = — 5 
UES RETIN AG. 0.5 20) Were Wee ace ho 18 — — — — 12 30 
tals Vou oe, 4 ese 2 49 711 2,931 1,725 33 12 5,461 
STORAGE CAPACITY 
thousands of bushels 
PUNE COMMILyY: 5.1 ecu oes 65 47,863 190, 743 124, 202 1,788 — 364, 661 
Special Annexesf............. 1,400 495 7,549 5, 509 — — 14, 953 
Private Country .o7. nes: — 75 61 233 | — — 369 
ESL ae bee ane het an cute 4 1,480 2,095 4,916 4,095 927 — 13,513 
Public ermingh.c. 2 a -- —_ — -- —= — — 
Semi-Public Terminal....... 90, 517 6, 000 11,000 6, 100 23, 907 a 137,524 
Private Terminal............ 2,435 3,145 — 1,490 ~- — 7,070 
EASON S059. otek. oes ee 57,161 —- — — a 36,941 |, 94,120 
SOULS sees Sein, wake: 153, 058 59,673 | 214,269 141, 629 26, 622 36, 941 632,192 


+ Offsite storage. 
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COLLECTION OF ONE PER CENT LEVY 


The collection during the crop year 1956-57 of the one per cent levy made 
by this office under provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act is recorded 
at $6,205,862.54, a decrease of $34,038.23 from collections during the previous 
crop year. 

TABLE C-3 


AMOUNTS COLLECTED AND GRAIN PURCHASED UNDER THE ONE PER CENT LEVY, 
PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Province Wheat Oats Barley Rye Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Piamiioba kari ee es 507,732.59 | 126,356.85 224,004.29 6,479.84 864, 573.57 
Saskatchewan Vv icoucs woe es 2,915, 981.87 | 186,722.64 480,772.20 24, 862.43 3, 608, 339.14 
al bets 7 Me WARD OR ae egret ones Miia elt tet 1, 241,482.94 | 113,837.30 365, 203.94 12, 337.15 1,732,861.33 
TO Rea Sa Maly og 2. Be os 4,665,197.40 | 426,916.79 | 1,069, 980.43 43,679.42 6,205, 774.04. 
Amount not allocated to provinces. — —_ —- — 88.50 


Total collections Aug. 1, 1956 to 
A rs eee Reel Phd... coconnd tate — — —— — 6, 205, 862.54 


GRAIN PURCHASES 


thousands of bushels 


ROIEMOSIE Serer). ae Ae he thse . 39,918 21, 696 24,207 637 86, 458 
Baskniche wan. ¢. 255-4 sae oe oS 223, 607 27,511 53,818 2,572 307, 508 
PERE I io ginko elon Veit ati PES 99, 058 19,878 42,949 1,248 163, 133 


—_—_—_— [| | — | 


Motels sc. hat eeckarn st. 362, 583 69, 085 120, 974 4,457 557,099 
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“APPENDIX D” 


REGISTRATION BRANCH 
C. J. BROWNSCOMBE, Registrar 


Section 127 of the Canada Grain Act requires the operators or managers of 
Public terminal, Semi-Public terminal and Eastern Elevators to issue warehouse 
receipts for all grain taken into store. Regulations No. 1 and No. 2 made by the 
Board under the provisions of Section 15 (22) of the Canada Grain Act require 
that all such warehouse receipts be registered with the Board as to grade and 
quantity at the time of issue and that these warehouse receipts be surrendered 
to the Board for registration for cancellation when the grain which they rep- 
resent has been shipped out. 


During the Crop Year 1956-57, registration service was provided for 
licensees of 5 public terminal dleeators: 35 semi-public terminal elevators and 
30 eastern elevators at the offices maintained by the Board at Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 

Table D-1 of this appendix presents the total bushels, by grains, for which 
warehouse receipts were registered against unloads of grain and registered for 
cancellation against shipments of grain together with the averages of these 
handlings for the past ten years for comparison. In addition to these handlings, 
service was provided to licensees in the Western Division for the daily registra- 
tion and registration for cancellation of splits, consolidations, grade adjustments 
and re-issue of warehouse receipts to facilitate the handling of grain and this 
work remained at normal levels throughout the crop year. 


Records were maintained for each licensee in both the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, by grade, showing the total quantities registered, registered for can- 
cellation or still outstanding daily, while a separate series of records was main- 
tained to provide the full history of registration and cancellation particulars for 
all warehouse receipts issued by these licensees. Certified statements of outstand- 
ing warehouse receipt grade totals and of handlings for the non-mixing grades 
of wheat were issued as required for use in connection with the annual weigh- 
over of stocks of grain as carried out by Board officials at all terminal and 
eastern elevators. 


The total registrations and registrations for cancellation of all grains for 
elevators in the Western Division show increases of 45.0 million and 14.0 million 
bushels respectively over those of the previous crop year and 61.0 million and 
45.0 million bushels increases respectively, over those of the ten-year average. 
While the total bushels registered and registered for cancellation for elevators 
in the Eastern Division show a decline in comparison to similar handlings for the © 
previous crop year, they show an increase of 44.0 million and 32.0 million bushels 
respectively, over those of the ten-year average. 

Fees for registration services were charged at the rate of 4 cents a thousand 
bushels for registration and for registration for cancellation in the Western — 
Division, and one cent a thousand bushels for similar service in the Eastern 
Division. The overall increase in the volume of handlings for registration pur- 
poses as shown for the combined Eastern and Western Divisions is reflected in 
the total fees collected for registration service of $50,149.67 as compared to the 
ten-year average of $45,155.86. 


~ Oey 
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TaBLe D-1 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPT REGISTRATIONS FOR PRIMARY AND TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
AND SHIPMENTS AT PUBLIC AND SEMI-PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATORS AND 
EASTERN ELEVATORS, BY AREA AND GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57 AND 10-YEAR 


AVERAGE. 
Crop Year 10-Year Average, 
1956-57 1946-47 to 1955-56 
Area Grain Registered ‘ Registered 
Registered for _| Registered for 
Cancellation Cancellation 
—thousands of bushels— 
WESTERN Diviston— 
Winnipeg, including Lake-| Wheat......... 212,094 191,096 199, 022 196,378 
head and Churchill. Waban s ieee! 14 49,174 52,303 69, 106 71,063 
Barley 71,48 70,040 67, 247 66, 354 
Bla cscty tery}. 22,611 21,419 7,412 7285 
WD yeereee ks hile, 6, 600 6,739 11,002 10, 862 
Mixed Grain... ATT 472 963 635 
CORRE NE eS ul —- — 4] 52 
Other Grains 375 446 84 85 
INTERIOR ELEVATORS— 
Calgary, Edmonton, Wiha tation’. 4,048 5, 168 5, 234 3, 932 
Lethbridge, Moose Jaw Oats. 161 206 498 ~ 589 
and Saskatoon. Barley )20) yp): 1,194 1, 285 1, 623 1,708 
PTA x LU en Ae, 629 626 216 221 
Raye te Wau gak, 28 Si 40 37 
Mixed Grain:.. — 35 5 25 
OH Mls een 15 8 16 12 
Other Grains 8,093 2,831 333 293 
VANCOUVER AND PRINCE Wheat. 107, 234 105, 221 81,141 80, 182 
Rupert AREA— ats. 560 1,809 2, 686 3, 724 
BAanley ss Pte 30, 212 31,585 8, 660 8,446 
Pia een a) 020 3 Loy. 209 220 
| a Ne Rte — —- 70 66 
Mixed Grain... if 46 49 53 
Cora ean — — 284 283 
Other Grains 3, 208 3,197 104 104 
WESTERN DIvisIion— 
All Points— Wheabyics ey, 323, 376 301, 485 285,397 280, 492 
La hepraiies: Vly. 49,895 54,318 72,290 75,376 
parley ely. se 107, 837 102,910 77,530 76, 508 
Plax. oi eu 26,763 bar rg 7,837 u G20 
ERMC Se sch 6, 628 6,770 11,112 10, 965 
Mixed Grain. 478 553 1,017 713 
Cornicr ee. 15 8 341 347 
Other Grains 6,976 6,474 521 482 
OU EAL GRINS Joc. oe be totes ark Orbe 516, 968 497, 690 456,045 452, 609 
EASTERN DiIvisIon— Wheaties 294,474 pal a hi wf 288, 833 284, 654 . 
Oats. 48, 334 48 , 847 44,134 44,475 
Barley cee: 81,498 81, 444 68, 580 68, 3857 
1 AES ae es SOR eS 37,418 37,153 11,611 11, 626 
Ve ies eee 2,866 3,199 8,910 8,846 
Mixed Grain... 47 477 512 491 
Cornyic.g tea 11,103 10,876 16,519 16, 578 
Screenings..... 2,826 2,936 1,030 1,015 
Peasivw. cc ers 241 241 48 54 
Soybeans...... 5, 234 5,079 1,977 1,975 
Buckwheat.... 29 189 279 280 
Other Grains. . 1,804 1,793 98 97 
ACNE Ce RE tA PMR pe age ad 486, 566 469, 765 438 , 448 


442,531 
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APPENDIX E 
INSPECTION BRANCH 
A. F. DoLLERY, Chief Grain Inspector 


Under Section 32 of the Canada Grain Act, the Grain Inspection Branch 
in the Western Division samples and grades all grain enroute from country 
points to terminal and mill elevators or other destinations, at the primary 
inspection points of Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary. All grain is also sampled 
and graded on delivery to terminal or mill elevators at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, 
Medicine Hat and Lethbridge, if such grain has not passed through an inspection 
point. In addition, inspectors resample and check primary grading of all grain 
unloaded into terminal and mill elevators at the Lakehead, Churchill, Pacific 
Coast and interior points, as well as sampling and grading all grain shipped . 
from terminal or mill elevators. 

In the Eastern Division, sampling and grading service is provided on 
request at Chatham and Toronto for Eastern grown grain. At Montreal, Que- 
bec, Sorel, Three Rivers, St. John and Halifax, grain loaded into vessels for 
export is sampled and the grades are checked. Grades of all grain in store 
in all terminal and eastern elevators weighed over during the crop year are 
verified by Inspection Branch officials. 

In the crop year ended July 31, 1957, inspections of Western grain at 
primary points totalled 298,635 carlots compared with 285,521 carlots in the 
previous crop year. This total is 3.6 per cent higher than the average for the 
past ten years. 

The predominant grade in Red Spring Wheat was No. 3 Manitoba Northern 
with 29.1 per cent of total wheat inspections. This was mainly due to several 
heavy frosts experienced in the beginning of the crop year. With 28.8 per 
cent grading No. 2 Manitoba Northern and 1.3 per cent grading No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern, the first three grades totalled 59.2 per cent as compared with 
65.2 per cent in the previous crop year. Of the Durum Wheat inspected, 46.2 
per cent graded No. 4 C.W. No. 2 C.W. showed a percentage of 4.9 per cent 
—No. 3 C.W. 15.8 per cent—Extra No. 4 C.W.:19.9 per cent—No. 5 C.W. 9.6 
per cent and No. 6 C.W. 1.1 per cent, of total Amber Durum inspections. 


In this year’s crop 48.1 per cent of the Oats inspected graded No. 1 Feed 
compared with 54.4 per cent in the previous year. In the higher grades of 
No. 3 C.W. and Extra No. 1 Feed, the percentages were 24.3 per cent and 20.8 
per cent respectively, as compared with 21.0 per cent and 13.1 per cent respec- 
tively in the previous year. 

The predominant grade in Barley was No. 1 Feed with 31.4 per cent, 
followed by 3 C.W. 6 Row with 28.2 per cent and Extra 2 Feed with 14.1 per 
cent. In Rye 52.3 per cent graded 3 C.W. and 22.2 per cent 2 C.W., as compared 
to the previous crop year, 46.6 per cent and 32.3 per cent respectively. The 
quality of Flax was good this year with 69.2 per cent grading 1 C.W. and 26.6 
per cent 2 C.W., or 95.8 per cent of total flax inspections as compared to the 
previous year of 80.8 per cent and 15.9 per cent respectively. 

Mustard seed carlots inspected this crop year were much higher with 580 
carlots as compared to 18 the previous year. The main grade in Mustard Seed 
was No. 1 Canada Western Oriental with 82.1 per cent. . 

This crop year showed a vast increase in acreage of Rapeseed with 2,375 
carlots being inspected as compared to 642 carlots in the previous crop year. 


a 
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There was a noticeable increase this year in the number of two pound 
samples “subject to grade and dockage” submitted. Total inspected being 
30,363 as compared to 15,575 the previous year. 


Grain inspections on loadings to vessels at the Lakehead, Pacific Coast and — 
Churchill terminal elevators totalled 475 million bushels as compared with 
452 million bushels in the previous crop year. Export cargoes shipped from 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports, totalling 145 million bushels, were sampled 
and checked for grade at loading as compared with 191 million bushels in the 
previous crop year. Cargoes received at Montreal totalling 82 millions were 
also sampled and grades checked, as compared with 85 million in the previous 
crop year. 


Eastern grown grain sampled and inspected in carlots totalled 8,143 cars 
of which 7,335 cars were handled by the Chatham office. In the previous crop 
year the totals were 11,752 and 10,861 respectively. Wheat accounted for 
Selo. CALE: 

WESTERN DIVISION 
Tasie E-1 


PRIMARY CARLOT INSPECTIONS BY GRAINS, CROP YEAR 1956-57, COMPARED 
WITH 1955-56 AND 10-YEAR AVERAGE 1946-47 TO 1955-56 


STI OR TL ina aM 
S05 eee 


a 10- Year 10- Year 
Average | 1956-57 1955-56 | Average 


1956-57 | 1955-56 


Carlots . Percent of total 
ALE 2 «ee a a 194,921 198,796 | 190,537 67.6 66.5 66.7 
‘EASTER 2 UR Sa eR A Sire Og? BONE care 34, 791 20, 868 21, 844 LAT 7.0 TENE 
ESAEIE YES Bet, Get oe ie eae asc 45,174 55,168 54, 625 15.7 18.5 19.1 
1 7 SS RS ee RN Re, nla, ey A ri 6,321 3,039 6, 630 Dar 1k th Pah; 
Meiers oF SE OEE Sd Sia a 5, 505 16, 257 10, 248 1.9 ues 3.6 
NORMAN Cy) VN a yeh erste ee 580 241 243 0.2 0.1 0.1 
EAC: Nts aa ed TEs china yea Ae eo 151} 182 212 0.1 0.1 0.1 
PIC ACMSAICAEE 55 ick NS YT oa tents Stank: 63 122 143 * * 0.1 
ETT D RNs We ye eee ls gh eee 457 471 322 0.2 0.2 Ov? 
Fiat el SStS ray Ag a ae I Re RP Ba aac 2305 642 < 0.8 ae ee, 
ee es POC tA: goon Sas or ee ge ra : ~ i % te ign 
CME erevds CEPI dT Act Me Sko he. the. Shae, oa etanep cok cou cc eal ed 3s : 

CAEP EYES | ea sg I Oped Se a eae On ne aed 2 580 | 18 ¥. 0.2 * 
RSA ora Note kx cares aveheols oe went fa. -— 2 — — - — 

ARCS: EO YT ey he ae A Ms Wr 288, 149 298, 635 285, 521 100.0 100.0 100.0 

*Less than 0.05% 
TABLE E-2 


PRIMARY CARLOT INSPECTIONS BY POINTS, CROP YEAR 1956-57, COMPARED 
WITH 1955-56 AND 10-YEAR AVERAGE 1946-47 TO 1955-56 


OOOO eee SSS 
TF oo oS 


— 10- Year 10-Year 
Average | 1956-57 1955-56 | Average 


1956-57 1955-56 
Carlots Percent of total 

Ny UNNI ae 1. CA Ss wstt Gin ac Ok a Pe 201,036 | 188,149 185,714 69.8 63.1 65.0 
Og 9 UY Rs RU EM END A. 35, 792 46,993 | 40,971 12.4 ibnwe 14.3 
PA GASOD sit tsi sie ius eno echo ewhow ie 29, 887 39,526 34, 944 10.4 1ey2 12 
UES Re TO PRR EPO TE gk 4,789 4,454 4,503 Lay/ 1 1.6 
OTS 8051 eG a aL LET. ey CR ee 6,910 7,304 7,780 2.4 2.4 Daath 
BO DTDY I OO gir hes’ ct sas 4 ove ae eee eh 129 628 28 3 0.2 “ 
Pree Liab: oy wc%t cae Om ee 3,074 1,796 ayaeo for 0.6 0.8 
VARGORV OE sit ei ts cas otha to RAee oy 1,837 585 508 0.6 0.2 0.2 
iB GeGnE es SS ot Oo} ars teen te 4,695 9, 200 8,798 1.6 styl | 3.2 

0 100.0 100.0 


DOUG eo. oh a OR ae See 288,149 | 298,635 | 285,521 | 100. 


*Less than 0.05% 7 
61577-3—9 
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TABLE E-3 
PRIMARY CARLOT INSPECTIONS CROP YEAR 1956-57, BY GRAIN AND GRADES 


AT 0G aa eno ec Oe eee ee ean ee eee ae ee eee eee ee se es rer ara ae meee Soe err eo Ee 
eee Oo =e=aqrvm—ii———— [[——mwm—«—=@®nm>= 


Percentage of 
Grade Carlots Percentage | Total Wheat 
Inspections 
WHEAT 
PARES ap a0 a OE Ud p08) MN IES RN Ue OL ae Oe ES Pa TESS Rae eT EEROET UREN MEETS EET SET ET ee 
TON AMILODAMINOLERED dle in esl ei a eS, SRM tig tote a lane 2,412 3 — 
PD NEARILODA IN OTLIMOTTE [10 20st eee nite ae eee its. © Rese gree walk sce eele ayes 53,489 28.8 = 
DB EVLATICO DACIN OL UOTE Sec Lis eric ake Ma. er Non oie Sober ct denn she eat 53,918 29.1 — 
ENT ATT EOL AGN OL GIET II oct i eis WB ee arene ooo oa lie rs Sob Aliares Wu dGilee athe Cote one 25,758 13.9 —- 
BOM SEDER GALS: Sisk eij cise res ke oth CaO eT Ths ued wrenpacaly: GR wt cals, alan 51 x — 
sa i ice else a Meth aed DRM MUIR TRIM GI ER og RNR AAO E/E MA ENG RE 29,049 15.6 — 
PUD SD CGLAL: Vides ety cir suv lcin cle, Wurpap a cereale oepranstc eh waaene 123 0.1 —_— 
aN Tle hei edlstter: MIRAI CMRI AROAIDN APS BSc, Sight kek te ND aR A a1 4.5 — 
4 EC eTeYg bRege Bae Cua Ta Male Mier ah PMN LT NL Te ALL A Wk, SO AU Sh ie 423 0.2 — 
Ora TeV aC eR ae mill oy COR AL RCS URS ARMIRERMLa dre VSL Sas GNP SeremnSe SN A 358 0.2 — 
SOLED U NS tear dab iyeicle lah ace ack ow ane tate ne pated a IMTERN IBN EMRE ne ec ate Rg 173 a bs — 
PRS HEIRS Goes CAT ack eee ant RDNIn Vie MARE gay cA ANUS Shiv ead! aay crt aye 2.9 -- 
ESTEEM eee eh ic ahs saiinr nh ie hy! leo oe wk eps We or gape ele GS Re pe tat aa seas 6, 222 3.3 — 
1B fea rct cond te AN Ray tang hen Orig ean Braye arya Ts oy Ae ant ape A A ora 41 ‘ — 
Sra TAG PLEIN iy fo vik a Nip sees Seam Masel a seal ga hata re et 2 ( —- 
COR ARTITEC Hele eee cS yA END alg ie ert ha ee nates eel Ca OPE 4 : — 
Pobayeved: Myris W weAw Le. o yeien win th  weeic be enelmme ni a 185, 768 100.0 93.5 
DO anata Western: Grarnebsi oe cue choateus «wget e Git eilegs Thiele nae 5 1.8 —- 
2. Wanda Westert CrArneu. Pais tas eels eile sels ks olla ad, Uh eka 190 67.6 —- 
4d @anida Western Garnet oe RRs Cav Nir neat 14 5.0 — 
Smutty Canada, Western Garnet). jc eis ie ek 1 0.4 — 
Rejected Canada Western Garnet ..i0 sc Poe Fowl aes eid 8 2.8 — 
TougheCanada: Western Garnet: 7s a a oe Roe es 63 22.4 — 
‘RotaliGarnet W heat. 24650, 2 She Wa Ae eis tn ue 281 100.0 0.1 
1 Canada Western Amber Durum.........: SUE a OCCU Ir 14 0.1 — 
Pi Conada western Aniber Durum se. pds ob h wetaat ine oil vn ee ete 545 4.9 — 
S'(nrgdaa Western Amber Lo uruma wu dee sae Ma ated nema ete 1, 758 15.8 — 
Extra 4 Canada Western Amber Durum.................... PAs: 19.9 —- 
AO anada Western.A mber suru: . re ek eae ee be 5, 146 46.2 —- 
6 anadas Western Amber Durtiin. ice. 6 die PRiearies Eats slove 1,076 9.6 — 
6 GanadawWestern A mper Dieta iy 412 ri NOR i leach es fone 118 A ~- 
Smutty Canada Western Amber Durum...............6.4.. 17 0.2 —_— 
Rejected Canada Western Amber Durum.............. Ipeliee TUT. 1.0 ~- 
Tough Canada Western Amber Durum. .......60......6.05.: 116 1.0 — 
Damp Canada Western Amber Durum.................5.45 5) $ = 
Sample Canada Western Amber Durum.................045 20 MeiQee — 
Total Amber LULU, WCAG ee ates Winds ecoheeel ont Lier e 113157 100.0 5.6 
»' Canada Western soit White Spring: s200..0 0s pee 38 19.1 — 
3 Canada Western Soft. White Spring (io... hs. sade see elie 94 47.2 — 
4 Canada Western Soft White Spring.................-.5505. 65 82.7 — 
Tough Canada Western Soft White Spring.................. 2 1.0 — 
Total Soft Western White Spring................... 199 100.0 0.1 
TCanada\ Western Mixed ‘Wheat 2's sya cleniowience wie efereid ged eel 12 10.3 — 
> Canada Western Mixed Wheaties... oo 000 oh taancc nee cb eet r ae S44 — 
a Canadea Western Mixed Wheat alli! ccs 0 ye ale oie cleee wrote lo 34 29.3 — 
A Canada Western Mixed Wheat. 2 285 ow se cee ee eee © 25 21.6 — 
5 Canada Western Mixed Wheat: :,... 000. 0 gee to wei ale Wel) 11 9.5 — 
6 Canada Western: Mixed: Wheatiec 28 i es eet 17 14.7 — 
Smutty Canada Western Mixed Wheat.................0005) 1 0.9 —_ 
Rejected Canada Western Mixed Wheat.................4.. 5 4.3 —_ 
Tough Canada Western Mixed Wheat.............--eeeeeeee 4 3.4 _ 
Taal raced. Whesdb. = uaenee che «Oak Sacto Weed ob We: | 116 100.0 0.1 
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Taste E-3 
PRIMARY CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR 1956-57, 
BY GRAIN AND GRADES—Continued 


Percentage of 
Grade Carlots Percentage | Total Wheat 
Inspections 


SR ASH LAL ca Be anv LITGEAT NU RGR Ta ESP Rance ete SREY LSA RN ral Dn a OMA A DCR YE 


WHEAT—Concluded 

Si ey aR GT Uns GC MINUTE eo rea ease NRE A NN a A Ee OM 
RUA ET GARAL COM TTIEBE to eas duke oni, Mech leak RIMS etwimgarilic tae hi) 210 16.5 -— 
CULO beNIn ere iene. hen de Clea elk NEL vel lea Meola bitsy 714 56.0 —— 
PS MET CATNV LE UEL Carney ty Sues ras ech sk UR UE URI tae hs 250 19.6 as 
Pee ees MVE Pe Nei ue i artes a ie ore kh ip SRG alc arK Mp 61 4.8 — 
Dimtvey ibe Winter kao. iio k Sus ose Jee he Oe 10 0.8 — 
Hever tren Aloer ta Winkemu jae: wih Sic aeee mae Nec e| Bihg  oo gd gy 30 23 — 

d otabAlperta Winter Wheato 60a ea tot aa) 100.0 0.6 

OVAL AlWiheate ean cue ty fh Ws Ned) uN) Sy 198,796 — 100.0 


Sn OE AT 
ee—e—e—e—e—e—e——ooosss—SSSsSsSaaaawawwoaowsnwnapaps>» 00 SS —aaaoaoanamamwsnmaeoa oqloOoO=$~$$~ao eo 


Grade | Carlots | Percentage 
Be ES AE ES ENE BU NE IT Ye ee Ie Be SO Ns KO RIE NER no NT Eick 2h Sore. 
OATS 
eR A I ANE Gee 
oR OS chs rain ko By eal AP a Sa vl all RY a Ve Oe Oa A 29 0.1 
PGR co a ANECIE VV CSGORTRE iio Ken Ses, f litelp ae Pan Rs Umm Sh ON eine 426 2.0 
SCIEN Y COREE Ore etek pe ay meee he HN IE ad MTR Aaa ATEN eee Ata LD D077 24.3 
Woe CEU CL St ah NOM cue ON RT WI | i ph ae tiige tly te eg amet wean BIR 4,331 20.8 
Tee) Ege SSCA yet ga RAT A A a, a chit RR MGS aL tm a 10,032 48.1 
a a i NIE HERMON Nt Te PAN ta clase anh Oa ee ane. LR aE Yn a eM RTL RR En 581 9.8 
Hg SES rl ¢ SO ET i ae ee ES OR BE SAS dee HH LUNE AE a ON es OSA UAE a cet OS 100 0.5 
Maer eed Oats ee ig Bl poe aad EN Faas 4 BE) SN Roa OP Gdk tua Lay © 4 = 
Pee AAG GUR vin et, cot) eS ricamn ester Loh tS BR ey EP DK ie. Ue NS MA aba BORNE. 31 0.2 
Sample Oats........ PMc rit 5 PA eae Bi Eg EU AA AC Mi erin age et AO 34 0.2 
Uo aS Pye COA ERE eso char JOKE 3 Cong Os ae MOU a eR ea Naa haw hi 218 1.0 
Tc ae AP ASS & Biya Sea a Wacralerg bY Se Rare Cs SO MARCA RO RD cca Regn 3 . 
Missemreed: Obata Oras. eee Me CONSE ye NN Na oP GaN tat 2 - 
OV OTN cAI RAV RES ML i US AL MRE Oa MLN NOR ARN aie TSR) A Ra 20, 868 100.0 
CS Eo SEAR CA eS Ale SME chi Er RUA AE AES RES ARIE RRL ONE AAD ODI fe MUM ONAN 
BARLEY 
er RN SEAS SS SMRREIS Cae LEE We LOE a ceria SOE AE Te PI TS He OPE MAE I Ss ORIN Td Oe MN NS My aN," 
a vomede Western Six ow. x. eo cage oe Oy ee tas oe Eee ea 899 1.6 
Be PACS VCR UOTE OLS: EUW ooo TE coats oS rae Ne ed AEE OREN gre a 15,572 28 .2 
POANAC A VNOSHCIN DIS EUOW Sra. ils kis seer Re Rae Oe LO te Oe he ORAS Lt 2,001 3.6 
vgs: WW ORNCIIL TE WO "TOOW ccna oro eee ty ue DL hr eka cel 2 . 
PRADA WV CSCI 1 WOT ECOW. ok oc sib hd aa eta eset Ne ite MR Ae Midis dh 203 0.4 
omnes SEKI Lavo TRG Mohit Wi Sls ae Ok Meee a anae an be. peter 21 4,200 7.6 
BE ea Detee be ry SR Pk oek ch tek os as Se ae SE CE Re EOL Weep enh a" 17, 263 31.4 
Ents F CCUG 60" 2 Lc, Gales uke RRA Rete OE Beaty lect s Rey ane 7,798 14.1 
OE RAE PLE ea a ea I oR LS. Cd cee ee EOE RT AE MO wh SY 3,344 6.1 
RACE bas sis atic chic SD cd Bie a SOS WIR eA ROL le Wn SN ot MLC alle ie aaa, 1,147 pial 
AE Ss GR ORI aN Re PM MADE tT Seidler VIR alata St MY a 187 0.3 
NS ER DS is da Me Denes CPt PLGA” AON, SHED AS WEEROE A emt ncaa eR ei ee? 45 0.1 
SR MMMEMN Rh Secchi Aim ‘ksi | ake <Soak Sak tas Mh Nahe Pca tag eT Png 2,490 4.5 
MT Ok te os it aan AO 5 Cian RR aN RS ha 2 gids ih: PSE. AR 17 " 
Grebe Phaeton es cna See pace eine OR Hy Up Dame Sh Pee a gia) Te fd 55, 168 100.0 
61577-83—94 
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TasBLe E-3 
PRIMARY CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR 1956-57, 
BY GRAIN AND GRADES—Continued 


a anne TTET In TrT nnn IISA ES SSE ESS 


Grade | Carlots | Percentage 


i 


1, Canada Westerni . 2... enn. 3% PG oR tr 8 ee SPE eh ae ES RIVA a 2 
DAO RATT TAT WV CBERUI Ire 6. Coc MRE Oo ae 41 ORE lectins ilees alteetes boos SAE earn pd 740 
SP MEL HIVWCSLET Ic) cick aise oie eek s WONG Sete cua a hte eae ceek cape te AAR dah unre Feta os Ape 1,749 
PCAN WiESECTID PG) Rec adcc eS Um giureR Oe KIC NU, heeled Liv sccske te pvonel ance ete ieaere eaaem 403 
BOER URRY Cele cu ee Goes aes po’al wi here toa gy vance organ ING volo Wa Gein (of aes ana r tee ral 337 
PE CICOLOC Am hs Meat ete Sroka aise neaeae Sats aah auch ets gcaties bee an er ate ae het Sema one 21 
TT | ied AR et a Le ma Nees arc Pu AMES Ne VN ey ree eae ER oars TAL 3 
PB CATSELNG PELL HR es toca Voacst ck hencip mi gis RMS ota ead hee gated aye Lo to llgya Phen Tir HET? ks toh ees he ake 79 

ATMANTI ite Ria ou Ac este Nt Nace ty Ae FOR PRD he Na aree Ea bs 'lie' slisl ght (Shale 5 SPNObeiat sey eee ae u 
Error and OLMer Cy Tains. tics sete ae ek 5 tebe mete tetaly ans ace hhakale temo tetel BE od fa Bie 4 


TRG Gat ONS eR dan ee ae BE ccc ee a EN Ce nee 3,339 


mee tn ho 
¥NOCOOCONNN SO 
Re Ore whe 


=) 
fuck 


a 


FLAXSEED 


Gr LEE CL CLONES UCLIN | Ls Cok eos ae Ee Ay Les WET LAI RON con tte Qa MERRRLON Sita te 11,251 
PCAC EL AV ORTELE Ui Mrcele fie ai kd erate eee oy Wi pada toe oslal ene wicaybes Soleba se taletaene hs By she tae) pd 4,321 
PPT MRLA CL MV CO HEEINC iat LA ee bree Ua NIE SA at cao, Be Ae ea Se ae OS 457 
AMG ANGEL 3 OVO VOLT css s/h i hain! Lec TRA Ee ae ans an haben IR es rete, Siskin lao seteP cu fartenlel Pais ri 
REPOS ese asklet oso a Meena ces be Ms @ Fb as secu stateses aha giets 17 
ATE E Mee eR Ae Nie ake ater cae Sokue Saka dan aliytate teuere de lial Nocatee ape ian we He gop 25 
PER ENC aver ia cy iare Wisk Sanne a Beets ce Bute de ata mn lle S pip Bs vibnenatiey beet a eat 153 
DFAT eRe es Be a See ening y Mitek kate Oe ROM gMA Elan ASA ye pat Prbgde HRN ainda sd 26 


i BY aw Res) Gd AB be beak Sve 0 lhe RRP air og Me Rs Seat AE STOR a A tte Path lies bs MN cl AO 16, 257 


ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeSeeeeeeSESe 


= 
S 


Lor} 
(as) oooo *NO0O 
=) wWNwone Cobo 


i 


MIXED GRAIN 


a 


NAEO Wan A LV GSURTIN Alec Citas Cathy sale LC eb BPE ed Mehta ne eR ERM Seis alan cn 35 
PG) aeeC PY WV CS UCL Bist. Grate iis Sees eee ae Rae ole NE Ce ENE RUNS acca aia NURS Me ol 2 22 
CANS A VWVLESUCIN: cc 2 oe Pease ae FOU See ces enh eats CAN ciel Jie ptr ua 95 
GO AES § ETN TPCT Poo 16 MO MA GE I Scheele Dey ean Re gh, @ LL aT Jig CR BS Are 3 
BRAVE ECR ei ME wh tanclacte Re ne niche aren? oc o-al Wid oa mista! Ciel ean Nerd sence alc dary 16 
BUTLER WU Apc baltic kee hic ptlctae apenas 1 lle ate tales Babeksh weemtas Moby sis tks ke woke 53 
PUEDE RL eae Bhar ce i. kg Me Aye ah «tv it OOM etn elf Cantal, ar ae By Oe ts a sep 8s Woe gt 9 
RAND MiNi ae Oe Hid Ae ocala BUS as el sang a aeshtad te MN ARCO eR a by mah od Shake ah 8 

PD Gets VL DCCL Aare Ete EE it ae, Palle re a eR hice ‘atgamir ef ehe SE A 241 


Hi@anacia WiSSFeTNGy CULO We siete Gee ee DS SOI Oar ebaie as aio aoe nie iene ete Oe a 10 
PORTA ELV COLET Iie CLLOW SAE Cg csi e AG UL RHE co phetetlowen» ism house aes Fel 37 
BAO ACL AVVO SGRETIENCC LLO Wisin alee cae es ERE aES Pee aleas sus. cls wy eeamerere ate 19 
CaCl AVE SUETAV GLOW Soa. Soccer J Re on ern eae INNES sie ew ie oo PR eo 8 
PU(A aClaeVVCSHCT Mis VCLILO WTC Rae i ine Leese see tte drs, Sele accuse eis Gee kms 2, 
STOUR cars Bd costo eels hs Sis we Ph ips ol ss aad atv oe NN NT Bar Ales Soetoro 5 
Others eta ee eg ae Ee, en Na cede ee in us denne weaintie Os a2 Ce, 1 
NSEC CECE Ube COR OER ow AEM Mire SME UAE SE Cae ptr ps UE OES ie tT Ome am oe 100 

Par OEE i) RG ere REI Ee shat OIE ERT ERLE Das ban one A 182 
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TABLE E-3 
PRIMARY CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR 1956-57, 
BY GRAIN AND GRADES—Concluded 
Grade | Carlots | Percentage 
MUSTARD SEED 

ixwaw Canada Western. Yellow (205.2 2s)o we aaa vale vind Oat Le, 1 0-2 
Pata NAG Vay CODOlMe Ny CLOW bose wills oleic ey I CA OT ead kad. ikea 1 0-2 
Pte Cue Vy CSET ROO TIONT ALP Ss i uc eek eo ecune iat uarddl MOH e aa lL aan Ne 477 82-1 
eC VV Ober ie CMIIen Gali f ts he ee Ah Aken Me lyil, A Naan ain int Ne leg gh 23 4-0 
DORA VV Gat eImIW rien tals 2 oi ciiscioe arc als le nm oR oS G eid olote ee ee Sees 4. 0-7 
De NVCSECEI DEO Wane see Ak is ih Au are eli die Breas te eee Lee: 30 5-2 
Pale CLONE SLED VOW IIE ou Warn pee eure | SMO lob eee ay oO agg cue t 4 0-7 
ea SAV CEEOLT ASUGWD Bhar te I ik hai koe Ie bie ees Pun aD 2 0-3 
Same OamananWesterhricntal:..:. tic orc. e oc Melee ke clea ee Ee ER 19 0-2 
newapie Canaca Western Drowns fib. ost aed s oe Oe ee OF ca ae 2 0-5 
OSE C0 ROR OU ele Gh gui peer el aaiee tes Se ie ORT RENARD desiree ana gn 22 3°8 
Ws) ROR BONDS rai ide DINE oto dia aan ei Raed ERR eC NR IRS lie ain UR aa CIAL ca Ne i THEN 12 2-1 

MPOLer NV UIStar Cd SCOGE hi dau Carrer rk Cte wee ide bs Gee Dsaalye | 580 100-0 
& SCREENINGS 
Hs, EGRESS oN SLT lela Os eI pe gi lng Serna CMR sage Roun PSA ER NR 7 1-5 
eTOCs eee a NT: astm, Mee aE eB aA. foals ne flint ape ee RN 316 67-1 
LSS chy Wie BR a ENNIS GRR PR IG es OTS lat Mie A a OM ce Rae aN 113 24-0 
PRINITILO etl ohare Shea At aes sea Dea ae ORTON NS OTL UBM Mr 8 at re Na Rr OES 35 7-4 

OUR GRECIAN OR. kc hhc Cl, MUA UAe mrs cal Aes ed eet, Chea al 471 100-0 
ey PR ga WW ee a A a Rive A MERGE 9 ak ene i RB Ae Rd 122 — 
1B te pela a i RD RR Ri Ros ota VR Pt a eae ee OL PRD TN SAAT Ny RR aR ST OL CAN 234. — 
POT ea Na Ulyt seer Poise Shes sad ALDOR ERE REE cde hed ed 2,375 — 
OV Te LEME 02 LIME Nae ni DIR Reef gl 7a 9 eC PRR SORA ae EL YR di 2 — 

Sipe yet 8 UR Ray B24 | aaah as Sore Re ob CS ea Sees FR Obs Bu ARP TCR mS fal SON 298, 635 — 

*Less than 0:05% 

TABLE H-4. 


CARLOTS OF TOUGH, DAMP AND STRAIGHT GRAIN INSPECTED AT PRIMARY 
INSPECTION POINTS, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Grain Tough Damp Te Straight Total 

WIN Ee" 25. did EIR EE Sy oe MRS ORR De dP 6,407 46 6,453 192, 343 198,796 
ES VERE Bist SR Maa a 2 Set a eS 218 3 221 20, 647 20, 868 
OE Aaa oa Gt aS Geir ae A ei, ae a 2,490 17 2,507 52,661 55,168 
SSP Deed he Sh Ce EU PRS ae Sa Sr 79 1 80 3,259 3,339 
SOE AM a hc is celh's s tie totony ae dae x Lee ks 153 26 179 16,078 16, 257 
DR aT Me ood age oe fel ba Sometbeeh wade 14 8 22 4,185 4,207 

Ub eT NTE ORI Wied Se Uh ed Beit 9,361 101 9,462 289,173 298, 635 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
% % % % 

ibe Metts.  vsh odes ah so Ra ORS 3-2 * 3:2 96-8 100-0 
BM WE ok ek Dore ae tes 1-0 ~ 1-1 98-9 100-0 
PONS eth hac Sens hs Db aces cheers thee 4°5 e 4-5 95-4 100-0 
ERS Sat) a PRP MRE ge tea ® 2-4 bd 2-4 97-6 100-0 
REGAL Sen yy. Sree he) i we) Dad aa 0-9 0-2 1-1 98-9 100-0 
Ra ee oe oc SL ieee en y 0-3 0-2 0-5 99-5 100-0 

ee MTORR GS na AG a etek ee 3-1 * 3-2 96-8 100-0 


*Less than 0-05% 
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2 / 
TasiE E-5 prey 
NUMBER OF TWO POUND SAMPLES ‘SUBJECT TO GRADE AND DOCKAGKE” 
INSPECTED CROP YEAR 1956-57 COMPARED WITH THE CROP YEAR 1955-56 
Point 1956-57 | 1955-56 
Number of Samples 
IY TDS hd SON UN iar EASED chat UE is a eta it lg oe ca aN ena Bae 25; 183 11,110 
a ie hd Meee ss ar Mra 3 DAN Le wig Sa Peneieun ke COLMA ig Re atc aye SIA kn, 0 UnCRaiaa 2,148 1 274 
Liab a¥e, 9st Mp ML Ne ly Lame Oe eae ines Seer) REM Le CN AM IB eam cee Me AALS EAS 1,913 1,079 
LISA MA Wiis es ote s 6 seep mata. Lene gate Ficlskc tabs RM er akce ghastiad seta Sarat are RMR cht MEEORS 228 66 
SPS] EEN fo) OF eM alee a eT UG gna ANU CMW: mr PU baie WC NR Ae MCV A ti ee eT BIC AC Cy, aa tt 1,184 748 
DN Ty lat a hoe, REM ROE WOE PN rion «ie Ra ec Ie SANT yom me tee Rm a eth A A ala a) 1, 647 1, 246 
WU Ui tou Tereal etal G2 te pLMD RRP an ES ARS MOrumne aT EU UA ah SRR ee Nala nau CE A Me WI F 60 55 
CCT Ae POC gemlg qe naar be Anil alee cea Un Ac Ta ta ARCA UKE 8 PAA NT i 30, 363 15,575 
TABLE E-6 
CARLOTS RE-INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1956-57 
Point In- Re-in- Un- | Grades | Grades | Dockage | Dockage 
Ms spected | spected | changed | Raised | Lowered | Raised | Lowered 
Number of Carlots 
WVANNICR Wee UR ba ty 188, 149 13, 150 5,378 3, 682 276 303 3,511 
86623) CCEA HD RE OR ie 46,993 4,406 1,758 1,330 83 176 1,059 
POCNOn GON Her eo UM A ey 39,526 5, 902 2,524 1,363 39 283 1, 693 
BBIGALGOT is Bia be a 7,304 324 295 28 — — ~] 
WOnSse awit, ao. ah. che os 4,454 Bor Bue 26 2 — — 
IVFEMACING TELA boy noise ontlaule.. 1,796 76 42 23 9 — 2 
CN PIMGEO Ae te a nt aut oe aidacet 628 — — —_— —_— — —_— 
VANCOUVER NOC cate at seein e s 585 16 13 ; 3 — = — 
CPARECHAELY A veeisai sale tcey Io 9, 200 — — — — — = 
ER GSS i Gee ethene tees 298, 635 24, 225 10,333 6, 455 409 762 6, 226 
Percentage of Total Re-inspections 
rien % 0 % % % % % 
VV INMEDC LC ok Pease Noe o otee ad — 100 40-9 28-0 2-1 2:3 26-7 
Ean a oh a OOo OR — 100 39-9 30:2 1-9 4-0 24-0 
MGCPOM GON Sw ahs sate lo ok ee ee — 100 42-7 23-1 0-7 4-8 _ 28-7 
ASIA LORNIE  y & cyuicle dhe tia le aes — 100 91-1 8-6 — —_ 0:3 
WEOORS IVES cate tuk She ety Gs — 100 92-0 7.4 0-6 _ —_ 
Os Ch a Es Sa anes ara BR Er —— 100 55-3 30-3 11-8 — 2°6 
BiGtad ELE PO cy cee teetes Soy Hate. s oie — 100 — — — = 
VARGCMIW OT Pik ART oh tongs —- 100 81-2 18-8 — — — 
COMER GHUBLL Sue Janet Os gnc, ate ae — 100 — — — — — 
herbert, hea Garbic ite a 100 42-7 26-6 1:7 3-1 25-9 
Percentage of Total Inspections 
Uae % % % % % % % 
WV ATEIIIIC BEY 5o Shes. Sacto iee eee ag 100 7-0 2-9 2-0 0-1 0-2 1-9 
RBA dei LASS Dhadak g de ewe 100 9-4 3-7 2-8 0-2 0-4 2-3 
Wiemann ton ek Nike so bin eee be 100 14-9 6-4 3-4 0-1 0-7 4-3 
PIR ALONE 8.2) OS pvis wk so Riel 100 4-4 4-0 0-4 — — — 
MOQse gia Wi. oe ig cc's eee 100 7-9 7°3 0-6 — — — 
MiGoeemo HAT. igs 6 doi oe 100 4-2 2:3 1-3 0-5 — 0-1 
PISMO BRe ML. be sen: 100 — — —_ -— = oo 
WU VETS basa hey e-store 100 2-7 2-2 0:5 — — cana 
SSRI ORL ate We ee Aas, § 100 —- — — oo — = 
BLU eghss phi on ah Seas 100 8-1 Be) 2-2 0-1° 0-3 2-1 


~ 
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TaBLE E-7 
SUMMARY OF CARLOT INSPECTIONS APPEALED, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Winnipeg Edmonton Calgary Total 
Item eH 

Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars - Percent 

Left as graded.... 684 93.8 220 (er 4 598 85.9 1,502 87.9 
Grades Raised.... 45 6.2 62 21.9 96 13.8 HOE 8 11.9 
Grades Lowered. . — oo t 0.4 2 0.3 3 0.2 
TLOvead ah yok 729 100.0 283 100.0 696 100.0 1,708 . 100.0 
Total Gars Inspected’. xv. 2). eee ee, Dh ie cae ARTE Ni UTR MAU CIN a 1 298,635 | 100.00 
DERE DOSE) ee AU sia cine IC RL hel ie esteats MeN A USREY 9 SuaMaNe ce QWs le BICUSIAT eet ead cM Mier ate May 1, 708 0.57 
See Ur er TSk WV ATIPEC Cy Y A0it alter geste eae Ok Ae SG MER Sow eURNS diet ce AM g din niet sa iae ehesmol Bee 206 0.07 

Taste 1-8 


VESSEL SHIPMENTS INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Fort William 


Grain an : Vancouver Victoria Prince Churchill Total 
Port Arthur Rupert 
|e) aaah bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

RU ia te MS et oe 2 (lates 171,357,190 | 102,882,125 | _ 1,199, 669 492,883 | 16,250,319 | 292,182,186 
I Ce toe SU, RR A aaa A 47,728,441 527,895 — i 101,200 | 48,357,536 
RPE a Pe ted clnca, on ec 72,481,270 22,556, 631 a 8,157, 986 ~- 103, 195, 887 
PUsOt dL Migs.) eet sl 5,872,794 — — -- — 5,872, 794 
Piareoe dt ean. sie st: tb dk 13, 689, 845 2,438,195 711,590 -— a 16,839, 630 
Buekwhestc. ony. fs 162,717 as —— — — 162,717 
*sampilesGrains. ou). <3 219,328 —_— — — — 219,328 
FPULOCIINGS 5. cisiue ys. es 4,189,426 — — 424 110, 800 4,300, 650 
*Canada Rapeseed..... -— 1,340, 220 1,051, 947 — -— 2,392,167 
*Mustard Seed......... — 1,111, 665 — —_ -- 1,111, 665 
*U.S.A. Mustard Seed.. — 66, 907 o — — 66, 907 

NESS TERE SA 315,701,011 130,923,638 | 2,963,206 | 8,651,293 | 16,462,319 | 474,701,467 


Pe aR 7 en ee TETESIT TEN RnE: I1;GIn PREDRIEZESIEGATECRIETRER GSRRURGS AUT GS IeRoanr cick RR TIS 


* In bushels of 50 pounds. 


TABLE E-9 
CARLOT SHIPMENTS EX TERMINAL ELEVATORS INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


See ea a ae i Seni EERE EE SERIO ers eS ee eteeentermnsgenre Stemsarn = 
es EEomaoamamemEmoamamaoaeeaeeeeeeeeee eee eS nuhe—aNa—y——v[aa&4n»«—or > 


Fort William 
Grain Winnipeg and Calgary Edmonton Moose Jaw 
Port Arthur 


Number of Carlots 


Bran eirti Rak sk ce ake gts tea e'y ich 644 1,980 566 230 1,087 
Ue tin EL ie Abd seit ciaret 271 2,124 25 120 121 
BRB P ete, Meds se IR 321 1,303 729 35 49 
PT RMGELL ie tes soc | Aa gts Peaks 56 4,051 165 206 24 
a i ROAD 0 OTE Se, Ay Se, SO a 1 440 16 — 1 
Weta a MLC ca 8h: et eee aie a a 87 — on 2 4 
UB 9 Oe RE BI EA Ae IE: Vie 10 _ — — = 
be eg 2 Pa 3 4 -- — — 
LE: a Say a Oe Es eRe ods 71 ~- --- — =e 
PRBDERO CH ee ne en vaw eee des t 110 98 397 — 
MATOONItO LO, oo ates 3 oak es 356 5, 240 238 140 110 
Mini DO-ARTAMM goo. tas bs loidere wd — 254 — — a 
diese) 2 gt ean 1,824 15, 506 1,864 1,130 1,396 
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TABLE E-9 , : 
CARLOT SHIPMENTS EX TERMINAL ELEVATORS INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1956-57 
—Concluded 
Vancouver, f 
Grain Saskatoon | Lethbridge | Medicine Hat} Victoria and | Churchill 
ri Prince Rupert f 
VINE e Veh2 9 inate OUTS Sh Un DA as ea 1, 632 542 13 549 — 
CPA ORR Ses Lime tke Te 3 sce, Miu, Sov 128 — 9 339 — 
TPATAC Vy Sikes elas sd oe aca 2 hia 29 —_ —_ 214 — 
SEARO C Gia tose Rea ck, thant a 15 19 171 8 — 
Pte ie See ERAS be eee — — — 1 — 
VERE terrain devoutly chet ee tte — dite — 18 — 
OLB ete Lola i dessa wiake — — —- _ — 
Buckwhbeate ys. otek See — — os —~ — 
PAS eee Like aes Sones fies eee — vs — -- — 
MPATISSCOGE Mr SRee ah ficte tle andi 287 — — 4 —- 
PUUSHArCINDECE rete Nb Meee ee — 1 — — — 
SSOPECMIMO SU) ohh Ail hosts eo weneelele 689 1 3 1, 663 8 
SVG Haste Meats oe 3,320 564 196 2,796 8 
Taste E-10 
EASTERN DIVISION 
CARLOT INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57, 
BY GRAINS AND POINTS | 
Grain Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Carlots 
NVA Cast WROD ain aim tA The War On Ser ot Beales NET: — 453 3,320 3,418 
AER RAT RL lie oem Wi Mabry, ama) is Eater lon po ne ane oo a — — 
EEG MESO IG CRITE ca fois bee aay tee Roe eves oe OTL ee AE to, ae — 9 159 168 
CER AURA, Oe bo acts Rgeae (Prarbice ‘walle Staub soda amen apech ane tee A — — 30 30 
1 SA Ped eA le CY rom a Sars ay Sg aR AC Te eM RT An SS Me alee OD if: a 17 ponies 
Osi tas Ui NLR en GE ee Re RE ENS OR. ANE IRE Se hatis bE 1 4 1,870 1,875 
TCA POM SG OR SEL eh EL Ae Rac nhee nk Soro ae ES ee eh — — 259 
DON DRANG Car tees b a/b hake oie ae OPER dean hue Meenas — 338 1,680 2,018 
ARSC Lvs |e TS. CAL, 5 CIN re TR neh gb Maen Yee — 2 — , 
DOUMAS il ede eh ae ee es part Pieotecmc ee pare a 2 806 7: 330 8,143 
TasiE E-11 
CARLOT INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57, BY GRAINS, 
GRADES AND POINTS 
Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Grade 
Carlots 
WHEAT 
1 Canada Eastern, White Winter.......0 0.53 .0...5% 808 — 25 555 580 
2 Canada Eastern White Winter..................000. — 123 988 1,111 
3 Canada Eastern White Winter.:......).4.5.. 0.82.1 -- 12 149 161 
4 Canada Hastern White Winter, v.00. ek is ae — — 14 14 
5 Canada Eastern White Winter..........>.0.0.06.6.. — — 9 9 
IrCanadabasternoMixed Winters, s. 4%. 20)-). acu aeleun — — 143 143 
2 Canada HKastern.-Mixed Winter::.>... co.509ee ala del — — 146 146 
oGanada-Masterh, Mixed  Wanters; 2..ise se ck Bien —- — 19 19 
HAGanAtauasvernu Vy anuer te. cee Bee eee _-- 8 15 Ma 
MSIE. IEG Solute. toate ae bent rast eR Se kis OM oe — 212 1,179 1,451 
PNT ote. ome ectuoas 656 SRC ae Re ot -- —- 2 2 
RN eat hs fn sk ns aes CRT a ele a ete ie Rear aS — _- 15 15 
OSE OO OF olsen ca oy Bion. Se: Rea vebeia Sahat Raa tone -- — 12 12 
BORNE Sea SS Sbe uct solves TRE 6 Up oe ie ee eis — 5 30 35 
CSSA RRR vio a} oy Rhee ns Pacey eee WE rene Oa —— 7 42 49 
CS OMCLEMBOS CET Wa tek Ok, dca a aed eee a 1 2 3 
TbalawWhest) cack ch eee Re ah 453 3,320 3,773 
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TABLE F-11 


CARLOT er AONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57, BY GRAINS, 
GRADES AND POINTS—Continued 
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Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Grade A ED EE 0) NE id 
Carlots 
BARLEY 

Mama. Ca ua veri IX. FUG. ale sts lps! «Spa 0 use shtvatlecnjecie — _ 1 1 
sleanacda: Mastermix TOW. ooh cela. bot emaltakian nes — _—_ 10 10 
MC BURGE, MURSLER AK Urs tall earn lea War aided 6's e'eiaa vin Udy ne — 1 82 83 
RD AMERCEN LOS BOTIE Ah fr ke ae Cyt ial ste heats te aie h/sl tah elas — tly 6 7 
EINES “En G frig EW CUES fv oS END eB SR a a — — a3 1 
teint lage Ae see cr PEE Seas ROMY lod we NM IRN ae, —_ 2 oa ap 
IAT ata Senos eH, ce ah coe LM tet nl ak de at — 1 3 4 
HSE ORE ae Ni Atami aes bt ale? aS ee ADR Dee ae oe a os 4 1 5 

AE oS ate Bd BE sca Ae ae EGR A Re OR Re ae — 9 159 168 

RYE 

DC AIM IMEI UCEIN LK! cic oentit.. < sans Se elas Mids atk eae ys — — 15 15 
AMG MAE ON Focus Pak dh oes a aes Bee Lees — — 1 1 
Eas Nk ge Aa Ne oN at oe tak CART RE — — 11 11 
PATI Mod ee ree REA eee RO LRA G Sig ME TE RE — as 2 2 
SOLANA SN CVS RO gS Deo i oe RRR an i An Sr og A a es a — 1 1 

OT ALS SE TWO rachis t Weiss eee dead owe mate ie Cees — — 30 30 

BUCKWHEAT 

Di@rmatla Waster! y/o Phe aki Oho ol cues oe abe. — — 1 1 
PCCM Tie! Meer te cubis Cele. Vena ES Bieta tae a — — 6 6 
VTE NORE AR eR ae Gl i Ben cS 1 —- 10 11 

Die ats OMe W DOUG is hag. ie wihe is kw cdot a 1 — 17 18 

CORN “ 

Extra Dry 1 Canada Eastern Yellow................. —_ ~_ 50 50 
Pama moe stern (Y CMO Ws wy oles Has oe ckgibariagit te ae aa =< 489 489 
Extra Dry 2 Canada Eastern Yellow................ — ie 95 95 
wAsoueoe astern Velows . <i. oh vie + ou Spee ed hes uh ee 339 340 
Extra Dry 3 Canada Eastern Yellow..............:.. bee = 122 122 
Wi ene wuaatern \Vellow:.;, aig sch. tee as abe ede as mo — 167 167 
Extra Dry 4 Canada Eastern Yellow................. + — 51 51 
ae onatiad astern Y C1low . 2... cas. sling anges © ale gets = aa 38 38 
Extra Dry 5 Canada Eastern Yellow................. 3 = 3 3 
o Canada: Mastern Yellow ...2./.\. 0.5 oe 's,. aajtanys sda ches — 1 2 3 
Ee chy er erin oto giu,bi oh 4 shea Vp a miele or toe — — 240 240 
IRs site Tia Fons coe eee aia Bn 184 184 
OATS, Oe I ei Rate ieee Spats AAT, Be ARR eer aaiee ee — — 80 80 
SR BS ae 6 Ne 0c Side shi ates Sack. ig Coe, ane tell — — 9 9 
ETT = eM x Whey coo Shia, nah GUIs patota Lion ste tee se a 3 1 4 

TO Ge se COLD r 5) cas, ROY hb ss Bie Ae ae 1 4 1,870 875 
\. 
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TasieE E-11 


CARLOT INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57, BY GRAINS, 


GRADES AND POINTS—Concluded 


~ | Montreal Toronto | Chatham Total 
Grade ee —_—_— 
Carlots 
BEANS ; 
ge 
POONA ARE ASTER Oa. {ih 1 catia ie weSlais che ieee obese — a 71 71 
PAA a MHARDELN cant, Hatten: date aie Tre ieee dars ete (op ea — — 105 105 
SuCVANAG AL WASUERI ECAH douse dt Ue BR taste ct hteh weet ae a — 12 12 
AOanadavbastern Oa ns, aoe hou eee is Mira rs ea ey — — 1 1 
PREPS M ay RN Madsen EU's, ae Sa tah omeceee hetge fol ae RCAC — —— 69 69 
Lh Era a oe Woe aoe Toe at CBT Ee Momeni Soa Be «A/a ap Ream — — 1 1 
ORAM SCONG ON Ba ty als oe ke tok eke eae eo —_— a 259 259 
SOYBEANS 
bay OFT WAG 2 BN Coa hl Poh Pepe Ue aR APR RN elena et AR Ge Bae — 83 Pisa 834 
NAIA BAGO LOW Moree ho eile Biic ic iat eek Mal tee rec NeND CU sta ae — 233 378 611 
Hg B25 Ya I ANA 3c ig ae sf Oe Te muteee We 7a MS, fk Gee a 6 166 Lie 
BET AT AMR CLO Wicicorz tite 8 cic inic bests albpes ats een ec a — 1 118 119 
CATAL Eh MALLOM A tal cUN Wie eet u Reig a Renu eco Te ID Vane UBM RE — — 29 29 
AY TS ALARM OAR RS Om er MAG os range (tN eM — 15 213 228 
Uh EP aa Sue a PA a oy HRM APR BL Tie eG A — —_ 20 20 
Gi yA REAR REO aU SMe Mes aa Spel UN ta Eee 15M 2H tHE — — 2 2 
pS SUAS) a Re a COE a SR aT a aD ery MS EA's eH a hs — — 3 3 
Totals; Soy beanseee yg) an 338 1, 680 2,018 
FLAXSEED 
PT MAREE TN GNP LS oo sR a Sia: wee liao ob Big ie Nes Gea st te oe lattes — ) — 2 
AT OUST) HIAXSCOE ice: clk Sipe ee Rie tine kas raes a 2 —_ ; 2 
Potala, wall reine: us Myvi eee ee! 2 806 7.335 8, 143 
Taste H-12 
CARGO INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57 
St. John 
Grain and Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Halifax 
bu bu. bu bu bu. 
VA Ete is crete ce ee Chg bre ie oa ee Meare _- — — 852,112 852,112 
Oa ig eet OTD eS oS SORRY Sattar acca a — — 1,326, 621 1,326, 621 
RO MMORI Ss cee cat sear ras ke ei bee 127, 224 210, 400 337,471 1,309,597 | 1,984,682 
TREtARS 3 eR Oe bet Cae OP Menta 127, 224 210, 400 337,471 3,488,330 | 4,163,425 
TABLE E-12A 
CARGO INSPECTIONS, WESTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57 
St. John ; 
Grain and Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Halifax 
bu bu bu. bu bu. 
PAAR OC a sa Bc Sescaeis hiv ad's SS GRE oe Deane a 7,401, 543 618, 898 -= oo 8,020, 441 
FEM OOOOG i, Sa Bi ties ey | ES pie — 11,146 — — 11,146. 
i heh: Lh RAS RN OR: Al ep ORR eis 2. 7,401, 543 630, 044 —- — 8,031, 587 
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Taste E-13 


INSPECTIONS, EASTERN GRAIN IN BINS OR WAREHOUSES, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Grain Montreal Toronto | Chatham Total 
yy 
bu. bu. bu. bu. 
AMIE Sa NE RRS a Ga VRE ETM oe Ma Rs SOs SH ea 7,087 — a 7,087 
GTN gs) Ee ARMIN ee arncane dhe OM aL A 12,537 — — 12,587 
PN res ae gt ah EM SUC Ge aia eh hw oid ccc wey Gite oe = — 152,474 152,474 
SEIN ae LN A Mau ee | aah calle 19, 624 — 152, 474 172,098 
Taste E-14 


INWARD AND EXPORT CARGOES SAMPLED AND GRADE CHECKED, 


CROP YEAR 1956-57 


aa Montreal 
bu. 
EASTERN GRAIN 
WIN WATER Cen ee eee 1,889, 681 
TIONG ent ee See ke ne 1,328,806 
WESTERN GRAIN 
TiAl bed Fa he et atde eee 77,881, 954 
B55 TE ig RA Ma ON: ga 85, 200, 540 
U.S. GRAIn 
TOBE eves clit. c uate y . 2,248, 527 
ROL B Cok cee tue ae ot 1,272,832 
LOURIS a Shee eke 169, 822, 340 


Three Halifax 
Sorel Rivers Quebec and Total 
Saint John 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
— a — — 1,889, 681 
= a — 342, 607 1,671,413 
112; 707 — — 77,994, 661 
13,136,257 | 11,601,522 | 10,685,864 | 21, 517, 667 |142, ae 850 
— — — — 2,248,527 
— — — oa 1,272, 832 
13, 248,964 | 11,601,522 | 10,685,864 | 21,860,274 |227, 218, 964 
Taste H-15 


GRAIN SAMPLED BUT NOT INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


EASTERN GRAIN 


CEI TT SER SUL Ses val Sale ene tein be 
inward arco. soo 8. fe ok pee (bu.) 
Beas hge Oe Oy ge). he nn (bu.) 
Us SF gb oS pga ea ES ar I A (bu.) 
WESTERN GRAIN 
CGE iad ART eR Rey Ger pet He A ES he 
Tawar Carcoesa.. ys. 60 Sot Os (bu.) 
Ut WATE CATZOCE. Soc. Leen ak (bu.) 
LENT ALE 9) Sie RA RR ie) Leh Bate (bu.) 
U.S.A. GRAIN 
PE POIIE MoM sks She cide Via ee cede e 
rivera (erroes ces Sash ot oan ban (bu.) 
te CASS. i, be OS et ot (bu.) 
‘Detals— Onn ot etka O8.,; 


Sorel, ; 
Toronto Three Halifax 
Montreal an Rivers and Total 
Chatham and Saint John 
Quebec 
22 13 — — 34 
82,330 — — — 82,330 
156, 239 a a — 156, 239 
484,539 -— — —- 484, 539 
57 0) + “= 66 
310,041 — 5,22 —— 3154705 
2,998, 835 -- 1.053.733 966,027 | 5,018,595 
145, 273 333, 960 88, 882 — 68,115 
49 a= — — 49 
1,554, 245 — — ao 1,554, 245 
412, 968 — 95,570 —- 508, 538 
1 21 — =: 149 
6, 144, 470 333, 960 1, 243, 907 966,027 | 8,688,364 
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APPENDIX F 


GRAIN WEIGHING BRANCH 


J. J. Manson, Chief Grain Weighman 


Under the provisions of Sections 33 and 124 of the Canadian Grain Act, all 
grain received at or shipped from licensed terminal elevators is weighed under 
the supervision of the Board’s weighing staffs. Weighing services are also 
provided at licensed mill elevators. 


During the Crop Year 1956-57, forty-five public, semi-private and private 
terminal elevators and twenty-eight mill elevators in the Western Division 
were serviced. 


All scales and the equipment for transferring grain to scales on receipt 
and for shipment in all licensed terminal elevators and serviced mill elevators 
were regularly inspected during the crop year under the provisions of Section 
92 of the Act. In accordance with the special arrangement with the Standards 
Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce, all scales in licensed 
terminal and eastern elevators were inspected, verified, and stamped by the 
Board’s Scale Inspector acting as an inspector under the Weights and Measures 
Act. A semi-annual inspection was also made of all scales at terminal 
elevators to ascertain if scales were maintaining their accuracy. Special 
inspections were also made when any doubt arose as to the accuracy of any 
particular scale. 


- New installations of dust control and other elevator equipment in terminal 
and eastern elevators were inspected to ensure that such equipment did not 
affect the accuracy of the weighing of grain received at or shipped from these 
elevators. 


During the crop year under review, 305,276 carlots of grain were weighed 
on receipt at terminal and mill elevators in the Western Division and of these | 
car lots, 56,141 or 18.3% were reported leaking and 7,877 or 2.5% were without 
seals or had defective seals. 

This Branch maintained a close checking of reported outturns at eastern 
elevators of cargoes loaded at Lakehead terminals and investigations were made 
in cases of reported excessive shortages with a view to rc as the liability in 
cases where such could be established. 


Under provisions of Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada Grain Act, 
weighovers were conducted at thirty terminal elevators and at twenty-one 
eastern elevators. Results were submitted to the Board’s Statistics Branch for. 
comparison with outstanding warehouse receipts and preparation of official 
statements. 

The following tables summarize the grain weighed and other information 
relating to the work of this Branch. 


~- 


. 
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TABLE F-2 


NUMBER OF CARS LEAKING AND CARS WITH MISSING SEALS AT THE 
LAKEHEAD, AT OTHER POINTS AND AT WINNIPEG YARDS, BY RAILWAYS, 
FOR THE CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Destination Cars Leaking Missing Seals 
C.N.R. GoPeRi C.N.R. CPR 

Lakehead Pievators and *Yardsen. 650 06 fe tee sk clots ok 20, 623 20,670 1,971 3,188 
CP ETIOE NE ORES Doc lh fhe DESIG ae Wiatene ae pee eae ws 6, 852 7,996 1,370 1,348 

EEOUAIS LR aNk iW koh vil sie dene Mra soit ave due orients 27,475 28, 666 3,341 | 4,536 

Totals both Railways.) ss a c 56, 141 Re er 
Winnipes Yards. vo.) sen seen tree eee eee nee ae, 1,191 1,613 858 980 

~ 
TABLE F-3 


NUMBER OF CARS WEIGHED AT ALL POINTS AND PERCENTAGE OF SUCH 
CARS FOUND LEAKING OR WITH DEFECTIVE SEALS, CROP YEARS 
1955-56 AND 1956-57 


Number Percentage of Total 
1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 
Gare Wershecinc os oe tT al Me ie gees aR swage 305, 276 293,489 100-0 100-0 
Pwr re ued ine oN A iia Muon TS Aa aera ie 56, 141 54, 349 18-3 18-5 
Inward Cars with Missing or Defective Seals...... 7,877 . 6,923 2°5 2-4 
LGA HNY OLR OEE hime de Bese Noun Bn Saale oy neh eae AMON | eee 30,171 32,615 — — 


wu 
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TABLE F-4 
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AVERAGE REPORTED OUTTURN SHORTAGES ON VESSEL SHIPMENTS OF 


PORTS DURING THE 1956-57 CROP YEAR. 


Bushels 


Grain Shipped 


CANADIAN PORTS 


NW ELD en et ccote Me ee Mai We, oh dea Cee ae 148, 497, 650 
DLV AVR NV TMi Oe RRA ER Biehl eid crai2 Slag sia UR Suet eee Que 16,817,014 
EET GE AS aE Oe) So cae a GEE ER NUNC a mee ple 37,164,830 
ah Saeed Maa ae lO NCA to Ra Ram UAE NC a 51,412,188 
Re CWE OPA BY Gh ETE sane tir Sas ert AU ARE d it a RR A 1,589,056 
TRI ye¥er 0 Sparen nt AUD ie A Mo. eC eM Ree ia a 13,557, 206 
LEAH elles yma eke H Bie item varie dat ce nt eR AGH SENT ae tO ot MR Re el IVA Gis} 
AEE i ia acer a RG ig, Hn SU TORR SPS an it? ae So 8, 259, 154 
eames METATISCI NTS 6) So. oo) ila chien Weeks re eels eseeee es 8,680, 897 
By PoGbINGe Ae AGI) Cos Ay ae atk eae Giles Saul 54,553 


UNITED STATES PORTS 


LA OWENS a tie ye des Gece 8 SAA Pa Me car ial ey ae Se DV RR He I oh AQ a 5,442, 247 
MR PMASRTINY CV VERO GE Boa uA di oe Yooh coe a Be ee ast BAR eek AN oii g —- 

Ee eS RC fee ie ctr MS SIME MEME ot A ANG Wot Og 10,480,376 
ING G9 8 COCs URSIN RS ce RSA oe Mk SAE USN A 21 Oban boo 
LESTE 0 08 SOOT RRM APSE BO anna DOS WARMER, AoE ae eT 4,300, 526 
Lh PE 8 G.I: ay ONE JPA OL pn a cee Mesa et AR a a ea eas 28,231 
PAO MOAGE eo so ee ee erg lee Geant Siete ecobites that weed 41,404 
Sample Grain (in lbs.)..... Phe 6 MA COD RE ARS ct ba — 
Pare Y Tt ATI COTS Poe friday iS ee aah te oe Ue ees Ml 50, 183 


~ GRAIN FROM FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR TO CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES 


Shortage in Pounds 
per 1,000 Bushels 


1956-57 


ON BR phew 
mere Oo COe Or 
RPWONR ee 


4 Ibs. 
per 1,000 lbs. 
.8 lbs. 
per 1,000 lbs. 


1955-56 


1.1 lbs. 
per 1.000 Ibs. 


1.1 lbs. per ton | 1.7 lbs. per ton 


TOTAL CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES PORTS 


ARIA TERS aes se tl aC SPT A UR eR os aa Sate 153, 939, 897 
g Daietatiacn sah" ges. Knee Peers Rea Selig Loans Barer Sa CTE eh an abate My Sn 16, 817,014 
eye SO SE Ae Te ee ene ea ow EAE 47,645, 206 
Barley vus2...% AA Oe AR IRE of RGAE ie ORL Kien ener FOOL NE, 72,775,293 
Lat, Re A Di co Siege ROR eerie MER Ee ight MEG NEE 5, 889, 582 
TOCSY Vey 0 net Se ees RICH oS oe Uae ge DIPS CUTER UPL Anay Revie Bat nee a ae 13, 585,437 
PaO EE UA, Sign dicta Go steel oasoatainad Hie ti he ele Mt aienp tes 162,717 

MT cere rant: City WIS.) ote oakin Sy 6 we Sw a Dec eee ea ee 3,259, 154 
are eer Dah” Ub U8 s) Gaus elolalccns3 ln © pustpte Tete lasesels acpi el ocbte, Bes 8,680, 897 
brates dir GORS) ssc ce aca e Loa hd oo eee dy ahaa ha eek 104, 736 

- 


32-3 
15-4 
28:2 
Sond 
39-0 
21-6 
64-7 
4 lbs. 
per 1,000 lbs. 
8 Ibs. 
per 1,000 lbs. 
.5 Ibs. 
per ton 


1.3 lbs. 
per 1,000 lbs. 


1.1 Ibs. 
per 1,000 lbs. 
.9 lbs. 


pr ton 
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APPENDIX G 


STATISTICS BRANCH 


EK. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician 
The Statistics Branch receives regular reports from all elevators licensed 


under the Canada Grain Act and from these returns compiles and publishes 


basic statistics relating to the storage and handling of grain within the Canadian 
elevator system. It prepares audit statements of the operations of all terminal 
and eastern elevators, verifies the insurance carried on grain stocks, supplies 
for review by the Board a detailed analysis of country and terminal grain 
handlings and cooperates with other Board offices in the maintenance of detailed 
records of principal operations. 

The general statistical bulletins released by this office were continued with 
only normal adjustments in form during 1956-57. A further expansion in the 
demand for the weekly ‘Canadian Grain Position” bulletin indicated the 
increasing use of this current reference document within the grain trade and 
related fields. The wider adaption of all grain statistics was also reflected in 
additional requests for special studies and reports. The Branch’s machine 
accounting unit was adjusted and expanded during the year to meet the needs 
for further records and statistics in connection with terminal and country 
elevator records, vessel shipping studies and special scientific analyses carried 
out by the Board’s Grain Research Laboratory. Particular extensions were 
made in those control records related to terminal and country elevator weigh- 
overs. 

Following representations from certain trade organizations an investigation 
was initiated regarding the advisability of changing the unit of grain measure- 
ment from the bushel to the hundredweight. A report covering the basic 
proposition and initial findings was presented to the Department in May and 
further study is being carried out. 


The facilities and procedures of the office were made available for exam- 


ination by representatives of foreign nations studying Board See under 
the Colombo Plan. 

The responsibilities of the office under provisions of the Inland Water 
Freight Rates Act were met by the examination of vessel charter confirmations 
covering all lake grain cargoes shipped from Fort William-Port Arthur during 
the 1957 season. These records covered a total vessel movement from Fort 
William-Port Arthur elevators of 278.6 million bushels of the five principal 
grains in 1,072 separate cargoes from the opening of the 1957 season of naviga- 
tion on April 10 to its closing on December 14, 1957. 

The records and statements prepared in connection with the grain audits 
of terminal and eastern elevators under Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada 
Grain Act have been expanded to provide additional details for Board analysis. 
Study was made of records procedures necessary to meet proposed changes in 
screenings dust disposal at terminals. 


Detailed records of Canadian grain prices have been maintained as required 


under Section 21 of the Canada Grain Act, and in pursuance of Section 102, 


storage value reports and grain insurance documents have been examined to 


ensure adequate protection to the owners of grain held in licensed elevators. 
Annual stock and handling returns from 5,360 country elevators covering 
1956-57 operations were examined and tabulated as a basis for statistical records 
and special analytical reports for Board review. The reporting procedure with 
respect to country elevator weighups instituted late in 1955-56 was further 


developed to facilitate the administrative work of the Executive Branch and. 


the Assistant Commissioners. ~- 
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Summary grain statistics with respect to the 1956-57 crop year and the 
1957 season of navigation are presented in table form below. Complete details 
are published in the Branch’s annual export publication—‘Canadian Grain 
Exports 1956-57” and in the “Grain Trade of Canada” released jointly by this 
office and the Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Tasie G-1 
SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


— Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
bu bu bu. bu bu 
Supriy 
Carry-over July 31, 1956......... 579,573,811 119,105,841 110, 947,935 | 15,313,037 2,507,471 
Production in 1956260650 63.0 65 25 573,062,000 | 524,445,000 | 269,065,000 | 8,584,000 | 34,463,000 
otal Siipply 23. oe ee 1,152,635,811 | 643,550,841 | 380,012,935 | 23,897,037 | 36,970,471 
Disposirion 
Exported Overseas.............. 256, 884, 039 1,065,973 55,318, 712 1,094,209 | 21,582,468 
eported to USA... , 871,501 17,615, 326 21,562,199 4,353,311 — 
Consumed in Canada*........... 160, 677,838 | 398,799,416 | 160,400,136 | 4,289,281 7,807,435 
Total Disposition*........ 423,433,378 | 417,480,715 | 237,281,047 | 9,736,801 | 29,389,903 
Carry-OverR (July 31, 1957) : : 
On Farms (estimated).......... 319,160,000 | 172,100,000 80,980,000 | 10,640,000 1,520,000 
In Country Private Terminal 
and Mill Elevators............ 242,003, 946 41,860, 937 39,095,328 | 1,521,342 1,704, 862 
In Public and Semi-Public 5 
Terminal Elevators........... 75,878, 162 5, 008,836 15,216,469 | 1,100,752 2,666, 281 
In Store at and Afloat to 
Eastern Elevators............ 73, 269, 834 4,728,890 5,433, 604 424,075 853,402 
In Eastern Flour Mills.......... 2,340, 000 168,000 | 75, 000 1,000 _ 
In Transit by Rail—Eastern 
and Western Divisions........ 16,339, 432 2,098, 932 1,845, 250 455,067 836, 020 
In Store and in Transit to the f 
MIMICS tALGS ees 6 fied ods Ueno 211,059 104,531 | 86, 235 18,000 — 


ee 


Total in Store July 31, 1957*| 729,202,433 | 226,070,126 | 142,731,886 | 14,160,236 7,580, 565 


*Subject to revision. 
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TABLE G-2. . a 


PRODUCTION AND PRODUCERS’ MARKETINGS IN WESTERN CANADA, 
BY PROVINCES, CROP YEAR verre 


wba | Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed. 
bu bu bu. bu bu 
Propuction (DBS estimate) 
iY Be ward 0) O¥2 ¥ eon Sines weiner oy MR aha 56, 000, 000 92,000, 000 42,000, 000 1,100,000 8, 000,000 
Saskatchewan. 6... 00. See. 355, 000, 000 165,000,000 99, 000, 000 4,100,000 | 19,000,000 
Alberta and British Columbia...| 141,175,000 147,460,000 123, 147,000 1,338, 000 7,236,000 
MEOtALS ewes whe Gees: 552,175,000 404, 460, 000 264, 147,000 6,538,000 | 34,236,000 
Propucers’ MarKETINGS 
(a) At Country Elevators 
Manitobanten ocoac teers = 39, 147,481 21, 657, 694 24, 168, 542 619, 392 6, 544, 145 
Saskatchewan............... 220,759,115 27,034, 752 53,058, 039 2,283,722 | 15,855,920 
abet motaeck wees wun ewes 98, 1382, 888 19, 706, 228 42,904,639 | 1,106,547 | 5,619,413 
EORBAS Koala 5p (etka hae nes 358, 039,484 68, 398, 674 120,131,220 | 4,009,661 | 28,019, 538 . 
(b) At Public and Semi-Public} 
Terminals 5 She 
Manitoba occ coun ale aus amass 8,621 19,857 Lieo1se — — 
Saskatchewan............... _- — ion ' ae Ree 
Aber ta. otic ioe ten eens 542, 283 107,691 42,102 —_ Sas 
gta cay eis uate ae 550, 904 127, 548 P50, A74 |: - 2,739 
(c) At Interior Private and Mill 
Elevators ae iene 
Mia USO U ds cud (aK aeRO Hee wel: 245, 569 55,075 45,991 2,146 260,177 
Saskatchewan. ....5.......4. 1,845, 595 235, 100 212,441 1,807 169, 897 
OR) Ras hair eiae siete ancien 1,660,173 395, 322 135, 628 37,276 510, 848 
Gta) 8.4 vo rece eee ake 3, hag 337 685,497 394,060 41,229 940, 922 
_ (da) Candeti over Platforms ask 
Manitoba.......... ree 1 hh 3,429 21,881 1,702 —_ (1,765 
Saskatchewan..............- 52, 769 — 8,837 1,600 15, 262 
PAVED OT Ga It arenes ele ea 56, 041 20, 740 65, 823 10,800 ~ 32,420 - 
MORES Hi Sun Meee AT We Senge 112,239 42,621 76, 362 | 12, 400 49,447 
Total Producers’ Marketings 
PVE MEORI EYED. A tks wile was ah Obs Tee as 39,405, 100 21,754, 507 24, 233, 607 621,538 6, 806, 087 
MASKAUCDE IVE c's. oso ek cwe coe ate 222,657,479 27,269, 852 53,279,317 2,287,129 | 16,041,139 
PAL DOR USa aac 4k aus suede ow a Os 100,391, 385 20,229,981 43,148,192 1,154, 623 6,165,420 


ALANA tad ak oie hn hb ee 362,453, 964 69,254,340 | 120,661,116 | 4,063,290 | 29,012,646 
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Pes a G-3. 


- RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN AT TERMINAL t 
ELEVATORS, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


N 


— Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
bu bu bu. bu bu. 
Fort William-Port Arthur— : Lisi a 
MVCUEIDIS crane df ie dae eet 195, 262, 256 49, 603,513 77,675,031 | 5,888,463 | 22,570,376 
SMI UCNES GaN oa eek eet wn ek 173, 912, 620 52,473,080 75,822,174 | 6,019,663 | 21,377,931 
Vancouver-New Westminster— A : 
POCONOS tts ee Sie bay ee ars 105, 689,077 523,674 | 22,162,647 a= 2,797,724 
SST AS CCS 12 Nall ols Le OR a ae 103,891, 341 1,746, 446 22,969,989 —_ 2,408, 095 
Victoria— 
1s Pea ee RRL ERE Ee 1,463, 987 1,838 1,250 — 710, 874 
SEL CLLCY eS ae aes Re ee eA 1,201,035 30, 160 1,360 _ 704,475 
Prince Rupert— oe 
ECORI GO LT) icons shel uslutig at mes — — 8,048,192 — — 
ipIMentaye yoo No. MA a 37,417 —_ 8,613,453 | — —_— 
Churchill— | 
PRR GIGS ic 2. ka: Wie Ps wy cei ew 16, 160, 117 — —_— = hi — 
SID MICNTS. aca os Gai ee easel 16, 484, 320 101, 200 — _— a 
Transcona— oe ek 
PESCOTD LSI Mea cle etl hs ee chee ae 343,043 | 34, 395 61,822 |... 2,231 .16, 006 
Piinimentey cross yok eo eee | 371, 684 18,851 60,759 2231 15,913 
Calgary— ; ins iB 
ARSC OTIS os oa nde cereus outers oR ee 506, 835 3,013 1,128, 183 28,125 300, 309 
STALE. 5 Co av Rs A le a 879,112 5, 889 1, 221,361 30, 691 297, 362 
Edmonton— 
PSCC IDES fice site ks ahs pore he 385, 981 114, 649 63, 429 ~~ 297, 944 
HU EMEM LG oheyea-e bere oe i ula aaa 424,112 124,872 61, 061 — 297,533: 
Lethbridge— 
Receiptens A. acetates deo on 569, 985 — _ os 27, 697 
IPT MIONUS. hg lone ad. ovules 1,045,121 — 375 —- 27,681 
Moose Jaw— - . 
RCTS on aie ire We'd Wien ccs 1,171, 686 — 1, 967 — 3,218 
PeTEUPITION Gite Gog 5 0s oSawialotnhog tena’ 798,795 — | 1,967 -— 3,218 
Saskatoon— ft: | 
BICOURES F530, Gh ah fee: dnt ieaeHeecass 1,413, 976 43,287 Bien i. — = 
CUPS Geese tg hee Rear a oy sane ae 2,020,566 75, 504 — — — 
Eotel-stechipus sy oc oe. cant: 322, 966, 943 50, 324, 369 109, 142,521 5,918,819 | 26,724, 148 
Total Shipments.......... 301, 066, 123 54, 576, 002 108, 752,499 6,052,585 | 25, 132, 208 
| un, 
Tasie G-4, 


United 


United 


From States States States States ee 
Flaxseed Corn Soybeans Rice 
bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Paster Hlevators, 0.28. cod. Ciak 47,040 6, 223, 301 1,714, 801 113, 657 48,148 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... =: -- — — was 
Interior ‘Terminals: 0.65.0 55 F.55%. _- — — —— Fea 
Interior Private and Mill Elevators — 1,059, 697 — — —< 


Pacific Coast Elevators........... 


a 
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TABLE G-5 
PRIMARY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT EASTERN ELEVATORS, CROP YEAR 
1956-57 < 
Receipts Shipments 
bu. bu. 
Canadian Grain— 
WNYC Ata mh Se ete SL EE oo es Oe OE ars Seo. hae ee 170, 138,510 153,430, 147 
CT: rae AO EA “SR eae YEE ae an eS ge MO #080 kU 3S aad a cA re a ae 38, 842,719 39, 693, 102 
BeAr ley ee hn SA os oe Me ae ee Re ee Me tk eer 48,093, 642 48, 846, 074 
1 Ce, GARE eo Ac aa a 0 Bs ig One SRT CRUES, Sg ny) re O87) Sh aaa rk ee Saba ka 1,691,314 2,020, 125 
IR EBEGCC. LURE 6 oe oe Rie swiss Skee a ees Eee be Re Ce eh fs ae 21,378, 233 21,006, 474 
SCLC 9 WS Or ANON Te ey a IA EIR Al SOE ce et Re A ont al BOI ae” ER OP 2,510; (55 2,976, 734 
BSOIG Ee ase ts tied es het et Oke FE SR ee ee ee 2,263, 806 2,212,832 
eee) SEAR a ean Dees RRR tenets 68 Re IU Eee OM Ran 5 eens 298 , 322 187,965 
BGS EE NOE wie ie ee Hea chao kOe Se EAT AD GE EE Ge ae ae 241,010 240, 660 
Tapeceod CUD S 3) rate crabee a Meo sal gateeeree Coie ate sacar ee ae hie Se Yes fran kee 82,094, 660 81,541,810 
Mixed MorratiCLS:))s Rent oe od Pais oo Acie OR ea MES, tac heel eae 282,766 _ : 
pape Grain’ (baer ae. ered ta 5 cule Mee Ui ees, ce ete Seat eae 12,681,790 13, 286, 145 
United States Grain— 
‘Nig oT cs 2 aN 2 RS lined Sepeai Seape NES Coble Ge ERIM ie Gee IRN iy otra big we AO Cae — 137, 384 
BUEER GOOG tee Chto s 2% sats Pets date yer EE Phi en oP ih et aD ea Rs er ee 2,093,279 1,782,760 
ESOT He eA RAD vt 0he Fa OR Re Ss ELS Ca EMO ae PL ei Nae Ft yadda 8, 203, 155 7,445, 183 
SOUS ORAS 12 3e <a oes ke» a loro in ucheateco Ae ae eee eee te aes ee OE ty Taig 1,806,570 1,714,801 
BECO ico y rises zk wits Lae, vp HOE oe Tee EA CRC UE are CPL: Lies Ai sana of 9 Deke 113, 657 _ 118, 657 
Other Foreign Grain— 
MEANVRACO SON. Ms See G Sie OW ato icle Od dee a DR AE hehe, Cee ae ese ae ee 48,148 48,148 
TABLE G-6 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN GRAIN IN UNITED STATES POSITIONS, 


SuprLty 


In Store and in Transit U.S.A 
Receipts direct from Canada 


otal Supply..sics os oe 


DISPOSITION 


Pitponted 2:75 eos. oP ie 
MN tare aL 729,054 


In store and in Transit, July 31, 1957 


CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
bu bu. bu bu bu. 
A es 770, 887 820, 675 — 73,723 
eaten. 6,388,557 | 16,899,182 | 21,562,199 4,297, 588 195, 983 
ich ae FA 7 159 444 | 17,719,857 | 21,562,199 4,371,311 195, 983 
eared 480, 137 oa — 195, 983 
Saba he Ne baron cae 5,871,501 | 17,615,326 | 21,562,199 4,353,311 — 
Tasca dete es 7,080,692 | 17,615,326 | 21,562,199 4,353,311 195, 983 
78, 752 104, 541 — 18,000 _— 
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TasLe G-8 
OVERSEAS EXPORTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN, BY SEABOARD SECTORS, BY 
GRADES, CROP YEAR 1956-57 
Via Via 
Via Canadian Via United 
Grades Canadian |St. Lawrence-| Churchill States Total 
Pacific Atlantic Atlantic 
Ports Ports Ports 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
WHEAT— 
1 Manitoba Northern........... 940, 088 5, 536, 629 260, 618 a 6, 737,335 
2 Manitoba Northern........:.. 30, 800, 376 37,102,679 | 13,532,788 — 81, 435, 843 
3 Manitoba Northern........... 36, 894, 595 22,742,185 1,700, 533 480,137 | 61,817,450 
4 Manitoba Northern........... 7,472,471 4,872,057 264, 165 — 12, 608, 693 
IN a ce Ee coe ee Uti ho dew 24,047, 231 12, 309; 496 65, 399 — 36, 422, 126 
INO Oar ide wah ts PE tbh eee 1,466, 070 26, 966 <= — 1,493,036 
2H Wo GraPNety non ca ts evecare — 1,991 ae — 1,991 
Sil eWWiee CHATRE Eco aoe oa blest Re 259, 840 — — — 259, 840 
1 Alberta Red Winter........... 222,477 — — — 222,477 
OCAPDET AW INGET: f.9 ce oo ees 777, 925 — = — kids Geo 
Se AtDertaWiAnvers acc iecaa 234, 845 — — — 234, 845 
Other Westerns kd oo aes 1,003, 293 6,371, 546 426,817 — 7,801, 656 
ARLGI aie « teks dc 6 eG ae ueete eae — 508, 413 — _— 508, 413 
2G.W. Amber Durum 4.6. — 848, 381 — — 848, 381 
2 OIW. Amber Durum.’ tase. — 1,895, 694 — — 1,895, 694 
_ Extra 4C.W. Amber Durum.... — 3,096, 383 -- — 3,096, 383 
AMO AW AN DET UTE oa eae hele — 6,083, 020 a —~ 6, 083, 020 
OPER POT so 20 5 es Le — 140, 525 oo == 140, 525 
SS ee Pe eae et RR eet A 104, 119, 211 101,535,965 | 16,250,320 480,137 | 222,385, 633 
Oats— 
DV en ene a te ION LG hi 883 a — — 883 
POU et caters Wik ete neh dak we eae — 16,487 a — 16, 487 
SEV OT ilies Teta ws wes aye \ aerate 7,059 164, 733 a aa 171, 792 
PXbra dl MROCR 255 ue eae 5, 294 — a = 5, 294 
a NS Wag aE TC OR EE 34, 706 12,035 — — 46, 741 
NETREGS COG: wes wie ke picnic Meee 479, 953 — — a 479, 953 
PN ACUCTM ee CK Si tue Ae 3,295 — —- 3, 295 
PE OPAIS Pee SoS Ra Saber ee 527,895 196, 550 -- — 724, 445 
BarLey— 
AC EUV SER PRON ok ons senveueia kph aioe 1,378,875 435, 270 — — 1,814, 145 
WG). Wa wOnhow.o-c dais wee ee 9,504, 287 1,265, 989 — — 10,770, 276 
bgt CYEND Monee MP a gE ere Re RE 14, 913,499 1,186, 494 = — 16,099, 993 
IX ERAOIRCOU eee pent aera ae. 4,189,219 1,406, 684 — _ 5, 595, 903 
Pee RO SON ce eae 1,184, 168 19, 753,417 -— — 20, 937, 585. 
Other Westernes | ie see ee — 100, 810 a — 100,810 — 
PE GGAIS: ore tie sc attenadh eed a Ree 31,170,048 24, 148, 664 — — 55,318, 712 
Ryre— 
CNW NER Wer celana sy ol hate weg _- 265,538 -- - 265, 538 
ast pe tac. ah ts PK se ai ot ee — 828, 671 — — 828, 671 
QUAM setae ok he biea ae Seite — 1,094, 209 — — 1,094, 209 
FLAxsEED— 
SS VON siceat conttet- Nae Si ohh tn ss Bol ns 2,009,010 14,080,045 — 195, 983 16, 285, 038 
A NL yh SE tA Oat, SORA sn cae Le 1, 141, 406 4,156, 024 os i 5,297,430 
Rotals ct Peake ies 3,150,416 | 18,236,069 is 195,983 | 21,582,468 
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b> TABLE G-10. . mia 
TOUGH AND DAMP GRAIN DRIED, BY STORAGE POSITION, CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Artificial Drying 


Tough Natural Total 
Tough | Damp and Damp Drying 
LAKEHEAD bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 4s 
WEG aos Bee YP, Ste eee 959 10,292 11 251 S. tbo; eau a, 120,068 
Uri WCAG OHS oa rou tse ee oes _— 4,064 4,064 91,325 95,389 
SLPS pee ge he SA eae ee TE GA a Lae LA — 1,992 1,992 349, 916 351,908 
Leth 2h) SSAC aR Aten peal SiMe. tee ae SS — 1,945 1,945 1,379,403 1,381,348 
NRSV ee. ae etn wise ad ea Se eS 391 — 391 106, 663 107, 054 
RAR OUIAS: CR Ra Vat BLE at a ee eee he —- 6,806 6,806 120,090 126,896 
Rta Se get sie oki Bee Cle ee a ee 1,350 25,099 26,449 ‘spat (iyater 6 Wf 5,789, 166 
Paciric Coast ; 
VAD GOas Dante ont Ce oar bt ie th Ie St 216, 239 -—- 216,239 | 4,426,298 4, 642,537 
RSNA Dean aes fy Keer ae ee oa Ome, — — — 14,397 14, 397 
MRE ON er te ia ek oie eee Oee 415,738 —- 415,783 1,872,577 2,288,360 
URAL CO abigail RE TA > eS — — = — — 
I ARSOOR a rat ooh 8 ae ete. Bara ne -- — — 41,911 41,911 
ROTH AN SO GET ARID ghee onto At 632,022 — 632, 022 6,355, 183 6, 987,205 
INTERIOR 
VOLE oh xr ants Gas, Ws oo hess West Bcol e eerie — 82 82 70,491 70,573 
ARO acon. shad oS yA eA Peencene 10,617 1,843 12,460 — 12,460 
Mataist scr hw kh eee 10,617 19,25 12,542 70,491 — 83,08 
CHURCHILL : 
VICE Raised Har cum ge ee a — — — 13,898 13,898 
Totals, All Positions, : 4.53... 5.. 643, 989 27, 024 671,013 | 12,202,289 12,873, 302 
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Taste G-1l. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE LAKE FREIGHT RATES ON CANADIAN GRAIN FROM FORT 
WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR, SEASON OF NAVIGATION, 1957 


SS 


Port of Discharge Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 


: : (cents per bushel) 
Georgian Bay Ports, Goderich, Sarnia 


am Wal kenya bens, eStore inode pace. 0.080 5.0 5i25 Sno oo 
POR WOLDOINO Ss peo Ne eg 1.552 6.75 0.25 7.5 — 
RREOMGO eras oS as oR hae el 8.0 7.25 io —- 8.515 
PSINMSCOM Ae So ek Se ho ee Op ASS 9.556 8.0 8.25 nae —— 

PREIS Ete yawn es La OS ke kd. MR ee 9.0 8.25 Seo} 9.0 nee 
Montreal (Dipset) 4S 2.0882)  Sek 16.0 13.0 1%25 16.0 17.0 
Montneal'via Bay Ports... 2/00. 4953 16.0 13.0 15.25 — — 
Montreal via Port Colborne............. 16.0 13.0 15.25 16.0 17.0 
Dtoneroas vas Toronto josecao}. ee 16.0 — Tone 16.0 17.0 
Montrealbjvia Kangston 220. 2. 16.0 13.0 15.25 16.0 17.0 
Montreal via: Prescott..2.. 0. 6.004 oe. 16.0 ~~ 1320 15.25 16.0 17.0 
DOUe) CIMLECb ya) ek a cee So eb one 16.0 13.0 15.25 — — 
Dore viaibay Portsa tos ne ee 16.0 13.0 15.25 -- — 
Sorel via-Port:Colborne-7::.% .. ae 220 16.0 13.0 15.25 — i Bt |) 
BORON Nar ErOSCOUh ou. Goke Coinstar be: 16.0 13.0 15.25 a 17.0 
sinres iversL1rect) =.) cea ks 16.0 — — — — 
Three Rivers via Bay Ports............. 16.0 a — — Sree 6 
Three Rivers via Port Colborne......... 16.0 —- — — — 
Three Rivers via Toronto... .+..-.....-. 16.0 — — — — 
Three Rivers via Kingston............. — — — ee — 
Mnepecs(binect) sie. wees. oe 16.00 13.0 15.25 16.0 — 
Quebec via Port Colborne......../0..... — 13.0 15.25 -- — 
Quebec. via Prescott... is) 16.0 13.0 Loo — = 
Bere AI One ANN She.) aia Sat Et wasn Uke a 8.072 6.881 7.621 7.998 --- 
MECH O ay ie ti te fag Te lke, ves’ 8.377 6.689 1.3 7.955 = 
BBS EUO LU ao eee ec Po Se — — 8.622 — Sec 
Dututphesiperionr: 40. areco tek Ne 6.0 — 5.5 = = 
EPO: Be Ss or PW PRBS oe a 9.0 6.331 — --- _- 
MPMI MOC Ap te Os tees Phone — — 7.556 — — 
Wal atikebs oc crk 6 doe Gin es oe PAL — 6.5 7.538 — -—- 
OS AET ook hein, eh A Is oh — 5.870 —— — — 


EE 


Norre.— Rates originally quoted in United States Funds have been converted to Canadian currency 
at the prevailing rates of exchange. 
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TaBLe G-15 


EXCESSES AND DEFICIENCIES IN SPECIFIED GRADES OF WHEAT DISCLOSED BY 
WEIGHOVERS OF GRAIN STORED IN PRIVATE TERMINAL ELEVATORS, 
CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Grade of Wheat Excess Deficiency 
bu. bu. 
LRP Re at ek RAG. Se, uke, iste taste Mena Aas Gectias Gia eahe ech ae ane eo ae — — 
HF SINFO TE OTIS co es as we occ EN eee eae ic Oi = ui niet aera See nes aR ye — — 
POT ETAL OTE ine ba Say alice cape Oe TE eke eo RIE, EOE ao nee hanes eee ae — — 
ENOL ET LOT EN are Sa ee ee Ae TEE en dee dos CUERPO S eet eae ener eno me — 
PAV RGA TTIOU rel, Eee Se ree Un cite eter SUR te Dis Guo ene ae en — — 


No wheat of the above grades was handled or in store in the following elevators: - 


Date of Weighover Elevator Company Location 
LE ae AU a noe 0S Uae ie Rae aS Canada Malting Co. Ltd. .....5....0.00. Calgary, Alberta 
December 27th, 1956............. Canada Malting Co, Ltd... i. 2525.05 Winnipeg, Manitoba 
December 27th, 1956.............. Canada Malting Co. Ltd............... Port Arthur, Ontario 
December 21st, 1956... 20.25.06. os Dominion Malting Co. Ltd............. Transcona, Manitoba 
December 21st, 1956............:. National Grain Feed Mill.............. Fort William, Ontario 
TasLE G-16 


OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA 
WESTERN AND FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN ELEVATORS, 
CROP YEAR 1956-57 


Date of 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain Overage | Shortage 
1957 bu. bu 

Mar. 21-28 CoLLINGWooD . 
Collingwood Terminals Ltd...... Canada Western Wheat........ -— 5,085.0 
Canada Western Oats.......... — 5,399.1 
Canada Western Barley........ — 181.1 
Canada Western Rye.:........ —_— + +205.6 
Canada Western Peas.......... — 1.9 
Canada Western Screenings....| *16,421 — 


Mar. 12-19 GoDERICH 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Co. Ltd........ Canada Western Wheat........ —_ 
Canada Western Oats........ ae — 
Canada Western Barley........ —. 
Canada Western Screenings....| — 


ay COTM Cem ere cod Sa anes 

Jan. 29- KINGSTON 
Feb. 11 Canada Steamship Lines Ltd....| Canada Western Wheat........ 
Canada Western Oats......... : 


Canada Western Barley........ — 
Canada Western Rye.......... — 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... — 


UA ORR. Givess tbe eee 
Sept. 27, 1956} LAKkEFIELD 
Lakefield Elevator Co........... Canada Western Wheat........ — 
Mar. 8-27 MiIpLAND | | 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd....}| Canada Western Wheat........ _- 
Canada Western Oats.......... : — 
Canada Western Barley........ — 
Canada Western Rye.......... — 
Feb. 21- Canadian National Railways..... Canada Western Wheat........ =. 
Mar. 7 Canada Western Barley........ —— 
Canada Western Rye........... —_ 
Mar. 19-29 Midland-Simcoe Elevator Co. Ltd| Canada Western Wheat........ oo 
Canada Western Oats.......... a 


Canada Western Barley........ 
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TasLe G-16 


OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA | 
WESTERN AND FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN ELEVATORS, 
CROP YEAR 1956-57—Continued 


oor = 


Date of 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain Overage | Shortage 
~ 1957 bu. bu. 
Mar. 28- Renown Investments Ltd........ Canada Western Wheat........ — T, Sa0Kd 
April 2 Canada Western Oats........:. — 67.9 
Canada Western Rye.......... ne 3.0 
Mar. 11-15 MontTREAL 
Dominion Elevator Ltd..........] Canada Western Wheat........ — 2,426.5 
Canada Western Oats.......... — 1,274.6 
Canada Western Barley........ co 869.0 
Canada Western Sample Grain. — *3, 169 
Canada Western Screenings. ... -—— *22,,398 
TES) As Cop scat ay isis a 155.2. 
Mar. 18- OwrEN SouNpD 
April 5 Great Lakes Elevator Co. Ltd...| Canada Western Wheat........ — 7,451.2 
Canada Western Oats.......... — 1,924.5 
Canada Western Barley........ — 851.3 
Canada Western Screenings. ... — *33, 464 
Mar. 11-15 Port CoLBoRNE ; 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd...... Canada Western Wheat........ — 7,096.9 
Canada Western Oats.......... —- 142.3 
Canada Western Barley......:. — 1, 689.3 
Canada Western Rye.......... — 252.4 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... — 18.7 
Canada Western Sample Grain. — 745 
Canada Western Screenings... .. — *T 123" 
URS As Corn ut, Cee —_— 223 
April 1-9 National Harbours Board........ Canada Western Wheat........ — 13, 182.5 
Canada Western Oats.......... — 1,325.3 
Canada Western Barley........ — 12, 605.1 
Canada Western Rye.......... — 1,297.7 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... — 2,117.0 
Canada Western Buckwheat.... — 15.6 
U.S.A. Soybeans........ fede — 557.3 
April 3-16 Port McNicoii 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co....| Canada Western Wheat........ 9,037.5 
Canada Western Oats.......... — Ais ie 
Canada Western Barley........ — 196.1 
Feb. 26- PRESCOTT 
Mar. 8 ’ National Harbours Board........ Canada Western Wheat........| 2,300.6 _ 
Canada Western Oats.......... 1,112.3 — 
Canada Western Barley......-. —_ 2,724.1 
Canada Western Rye.......... a 1,109.0 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... —- 1,970.5 
Canada Western Screenings.... — *304 
U.S VA. Blaxseed gcc: ue eiee ea — 128.0 
SUA Clam sities: wae ene - 5,083.8 
Feb. 13-22 QUEBEC 
National Harbours Board........| Canada Western Wheat........ — 11,124.2 
Canada Western Oats...:...... — 2,620.3 
Canada Western Barley —_— 2,496.2 
Canada Western Rye.......... — 49.9 
Canada Western Sample Grain.. — TO 
Canada Western Screenings. ... — *4, 350 
Feb. 25- SorEL 
Mar. 7 North American Elevators Ltd..| Canada Western Wheat........ —_ 7,250.7 
4 Canada Western Oats.......... — 638.7 
Canada Western Barley........ — 4,047.1 
Canada Western Rye......:... — 511.3 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... — 147.7 
Feb. 26- TORONTO 
Mar. 15 Toronto Elevators Ltd........... Canada Western Wheat........ ——— 6,571.9 
Canada Western Oats.......... was 2,889.8 
Canada Western Barley........ ao 2,936.4 
Canada Western Rye.......... —— 95.7 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... aa 2,997.6 
Canada Western Sample Grain. oa *4,459 
Canada Western Screenings. ... — *3, 872 
LBA Ont 51 19... ate tee as ee Feit 95.7 
Les A. Boybeahsyves.. yoo eet - ons 951.4 


- 
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TasLe G-16. 


OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA WESTERN | 
AND FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN ELEVATORS, CROP YEAR 1956-57- 


—Concluded 
Date of Licensee Kind of Grain Overage | Shortage 
Weighover 
1957 bu. bu. 
April 1-11 WALKERVILLE 
Hiram Walker & Sons Grain 
Corp itd: 27 eee Ss Canada Western Wheat........ — 3,722.2 
Canada Western Oats.......... — 75.0 
Canada Western Barley........ —— 41.2 
Canada Western Rye.......... ee 145.3 
Screenings, Origin Unknown... —~— *1 361 
Pie As Cor) 2o es oo ote eee — 129.1 
April 5-9 St. JoHN 
Canadian National Railway Co..| Canada Western Wheat........ — 768.1 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... —— 22.5 
Canada Western Soybeans..... — 11.9 
Canada Western Rapeseed..... —— *527 
April 15-18 | Wrst St. JoHN 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Hlevator |B. u2tecs ceeiaene Canada Western Wheat........ —- 2,210.0 
Canada Western Barley........ —— (pes 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... eae 747.4 
Canada Western Screenings. ... —— *980 
Canada Western Peas.......... — vk 
Canada Western Rapeseed..... — *13, 080 
April 11-12 Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Blevator sic sai ot oie Canada Western Wheat......... — 2,144.8 
Canada Western Barley........ en 433.3 
Canada Western Rye.......... —— 3.0 
Canada Western Flaxseed...... ee 1,016.0 
Canada Western Screenings..... na *1 734 
Canada Western Peas.......... ee 11.5 
Canada Western Rapeseed..... a *13, 258 


*Pounds. 
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APPENDIX H 
THE GRAIN RESEARCH LABORATORY 


J. ANSEL ANDERSON, Chief Chemist 


Section 22 of the Canada Grain Act requires that “‘the Board shall maintain 
an efficient and adequately equipped laboratory for research work in relation 
to grain’”’. ‘ 

The following summary of the Laboratory’s work for 1957 deals with the 
quality of Canadian grain marketed in the 1956-57 crop year, the quality of 1957 
crops, research and other activities. In accordance with past practice, a separate 
annual report will be published by the Laboratory to put on record data on the 
quality of Canadian grain and progress made in research. é 


Quality of Grain Marketed in 1956-57 


Studies of the qualities of spring wheat, durum wheat, barley, oil seeds, and 
other cereal grains, at various stages of marketing, were continued throughout 
the 1956-57 crop year. Although a considerable volume of wheat carried over in 
country elevators and on farms was moved during the crop year, average 
quality of grain moved to terminal elevators reflected the characteristics of the 
1956 crop; a cool wet season increased bushel weight but kept protein content 
well below average for the fifth successive year. 

Spring wheat marketed in 1956-57 was high in bushel weight and flour 
yield. Protein content and baking strength were below the long-term averages, 
but levels for the Northern grades were very similar to those of the previous crop 
year. Carrying power for weaker wheats was good considering the protein level. 
The large durum wheat crop was predominantly No. 4 C.W. and the macaroni- ~ 
making quality of this grade was comparatively good; the new commercial 
grade, Extra No. 4 C.W., continued to find wide acceptance in European markets. 
Malting quality of barley was good and similar to that of the previous crop 
year. The record flax crop was high in oil content and iodine value and was 
classed as a crop of excellent quality. Western Canada rapeseed became a large 
enough crop to warrant a comprehensive survey; average oil content was 45%, 
which represents a high level for this crop. 


Estimated Quality of 1957 Crops 


The weather at harvest time was not favourable and much grain lost grade 
in the swath. It is estimated that the bulk of the wheat crop (348 million 


- bushels, including 44 million of durum) will grade Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Northern, ~ 


with No. 3 Northern as the largest grade. As a result of the relatively dry 
summer, the 1957 wheat crop has a protein content of 14.1%, and baking 
strength and carrying power for weaker wheats are excellent. The new crop 
thus has the high quality long associated with the “Manitobas”. Bushel weight 
is not so high as in recent years, but the Northern grades mill very satisfac- 
torily and give high yields of flour of good color and low ash. Doughs handle 
very well, and baking absorption and gassing power are both at satisfactory 
levels. 
Despite a 56% increase in seeded acreage, the durum wheat crop is only 
about 5 million bushels greater than in 1956, and No. 3 C.W. is expected to be 
the largest grade. The crop will be higher in protein than for several years and 
bushel weight a little lower. As the top three grades contain only high quality 
varieties, they again produce macaroni of excellent color; lipoxidase activity is 
also low for each of these grades. Extra No. 4 C.W. is expected to be somewhat 
better in macaroni color this year; and No. 4 C.W. will probably be similar to 
last year’s grade. % pene te im 
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The new barley crop is estimated to be 216 million bushels, and over 60% 
is expected to enter the malting grades. Malting quality is about average, but 
percentages of plump barley are high in the top grades. In line with the higher 
nitrogen content, malt extract yields are lower than for last year’s samples. 
Enzymic activity is high for the malting grades this year. 


The flax crop is estimated to be 23 million bushels and is below average in 
grade. Oil content and iodine value are both lower than in 1956, but protein 
content is higher. The second survey of rapeseed shows that oil content is 
41.8% and that protein content is 42.5%; the former is lower and the latter 
higher than in 1956. 


Bulletins and Maps 


Preliminary information on the quality of different grades of 1957 crops 
of spring wheat, durum wheat, barley and oil seeds, was published in two 
protein maps and four crop bulletins (two on wheat, one on barley, and one on 
flax and rapeseed). Information contained in these bulletins was also presented 
at two meetings of the Committee on Western Grain Standards. These publica- 
tions were sent by the Laboratory to domestic and foreign buyers of Canadian 
grain, and separate distribution of some of them was made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The bulletin on the quality of the wheat crop was also distributed 
to Canadian Trade Commissioners throughout the world by the Grain Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. Press releases preceded publication 
of the maps and bulletins. 

The quarterly bulletins on Canadian wheat cargoes, started two years ago, 
were continued throughout 1957. The four issues were distributed mainly by 
Canadian Trade Commissioners who received their supplies direct by airmail. 
With the first quarter of the 1957-58 crop year the Laboratory began a second 
series of quarterly bulletins that deals with the quality of durum wheat cargoes 
exported from Canada. Comprehensive quality data for average samples of 
different grades, and data for moisture content, bushel weight and protein content 
of individual cargoes, are presented and discussed in much the same way as in 
the spring wheat cargo bulletins. 


Service to the Inspection Branch 


The Laboratory continued to work in close co-operation with the Inspec- 
tion Branch to provide information and service required in settling grading 
problems. Studies were made of the quality of tentative standard and standard 
export samples of different grains prepared by the Chief Inspector for approval 
by the Committee on Western Grain Standards. From time to time special 
tests of current crops were made to provide information that would assist in 
grading. For example, scab damage in White Winter Wheat was examined and 
found to be a great deal more severe than the appearance of the kernels would 
indicate. Supervision of moisture testing and of equipment in the Board’s 
Inspection offices was contained throughout the year, and C.A.E. electrical 
moisture meters were installed in 10 of the offices. Increased use is being made 
of these moisture meters to segregate samples that are well below the maximum 
for straight grade and need not be tested by the longer Brown-Duvel method. 
Studies aimed at maintenance of uniformity in protein contents of export Cot BOcs 
of top grades of wheat have been continued. 


Variety Testing 


As in previous years, the Laboratory took a major part in studies, spon- — 
sored by the Associate Committee on Grain Research, of the quality of spring 
wheat, durum wheat and malting barley varieties developed by Canadian 
plant breeders. The 1957 studies showed that some of the new rust-resistant _ 
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wheat varieties now being developed are promising in quality. Final tests of 
Traill barley showed that it does not have “fair malting quality” and that it 
cannot be distinguished in kernel characteristics from the unlicensed variety 
Kindred which is still being grown on a small acreage in Manitoba. Neither 
Traill nor Kindred will be graded higher than No. 1 Feed after August 1, 1958. 
Small-scale prediction tests developed by the Laboratory for durum wheat and 
malting barley are now being used to advantage in providing plant breeders 
with preliminary information on the quality of early generation hybrids. 
Progress in basic research has made it teasible to re-examine the possibility 
of developing a more comprehensive set of small-scale prediction tests for 
quality in spring wheats; these studies are being undertaken in co-operation 
with the Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Service to Other Organizations 


Laboratory services and technical advice to the Canadian Wheat Board, to 
the Grain Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, to Commercial 
Counsellors and Trade Commissioners in importing countries, and to other 
government agencies, continue to expand steadily. This work relates mainly 
to promotion of sales of Canadian wheat. Inquiries relating to the quality of 
Canadian grains in general, of specific grades, and of individual cargoes, were 
received from many sources. Considerable time and numerous comparative 
studies of the qualities of various samples were required to deal adequately 
with this section of the Laboratory’s service work. Visits to foreign countries 
by members of the Laboratory’s staff, mentioned later in this report, also play 
an important role in dealing with these matters. 


Close liaison has continued with the Brewing and Malting Barley Research 
Institute, Winnipeg, and with the Northwest Crop Improvement Association, 
Minneapolis. The Laboratory has continued to carry its share of the work of 
the American Association of Cereal Chemists, and is collaborating with other 
cereal chemists throughout the world in the formation of an International 
Association for Cereal Chemistry. 


Research 


Like other comparable institutions, the Grain Research Laboratory 
endeavours to maintain a balanced program of short, intermediate and long- 
term research projects. On the one hand, the short-term projects represent 
mainly applied research seeking such prompt solutions to immediate practical 
problems as can be obtained in the light of existing knowledge; on the other 
hand, the long-term projects represent basic research designed to add to exist- 
ing knowledge on fundamental biochemical principles relating to quality in 
various cereal grains. 


In applied research on wheat, priority is being given to development of a 
more effective group of tests for evaluating breadmaking quality. A wide 
range of laboratory milling tests, baking tests, dough and gluten tests, and 
analytical procedures has been developed throughout the world. Each import- 
ing country tends to use its own procedures and modifications in examining 
Canadian wheat. The Board’s Laboratory must be familiar with all such tests 
and should be able to reproduce them. At present, a number of the available 
tests, and certain modifications of them developed in this Laboratory, are being 
applied to a wide variety of different types of wheat with the object of re- 
examining the possibilities for selecting better groups of tests for use in the 
Laboratory’s service studies. The development of suitable laboratory milling 
procedures continues to present special problems. Moreover, no single baking 
test is wholly adequate for any given purpose, and the development of a 
limited battery of baking tests designed to provide required information 
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effectively, is no small task. A number of other types of tests for quality have 
proved useful and are advocated by various laboratories, but these cannot 
replace milling and baking. Since the Laboratory is testing new varieties, 
grade averages, individual samples of cargoes of Canadian wheat, and a wide 
range of competing wheats, a very comprehensive set of methods is required 
for routine work. 


Applied research on the quality of stored flour is continuing, and a con- 
stant check is being kept on the quality of wheat in store in Western Canada. 


In basic research on wheat, attention has been focused on the role of 
flour lipids in relation to the improving action of bromate. Another problem 
of fundamental importance in dough chemistry is the part played by the 
sulfhydryl group. The new reagent N-ethylmaleimide holds promise for work 
on this problem, and a preliminary kinetic investigation of its reaction with 
cysteine has been completed. Studies are also being made in application of 
the technique of amperometric titration to the determination of the sulfydryl 
group. Active research is continuing in the study of the physical properties 
of dough in relation to quality. 


In barley reseach, the new malting equipment has been thoroughly tested 
and is now in operation. This equipment is designed primarily for final testing 
of the quality of new varieties of barley. It is also being used for investigating 
certain biochemical changes that occur in producing malt from barley. Previous 
studies indicated that there is a relation between cytolytic activity and malting 
quality of Canadian barley varieties, and this work has been extended to 
include examination of the non-starch polysaccharide (gum) components of 
barley varieties as these are substrates for cytolytic enzymes. Changes in the 
polysaccharide components during malting are also being followed. As there 
are indications that the cytolytic enzyme system is a mixture of several 
enzymes, studies on the characterization of types of enzyme activity are being 
made. 


Staff and Facilities 


The first award of the National Research Council Postdoctorate Fellow- 
ship, tenable in the Board’s Laboratory, was made to Professor Hiroshi Mat- 
sumoto of Osaka Women’s University. Professor Matsumoto arrived in 
August and will spend a year working with Dr. Hlynka on the role of the 
sulfhydryl group. 

Dr. W. Bushuk was awarded a National Research Ceuta Overseas Fel- 
lowship and one of the two Rutherford Memorial Fellowships offered each 
year by the Royal Society of Canada. He has been granted leave of absence 
and will spend a year with Professor H. Benoit at the Centre des Recherches 
sur les Macromolecules te Strasbourg. Mr. M. H. Birnboim is still on leave for 
studies towards the degree of Ph.D at the University of Wisconsin. ; 

Good progress is being made with the expansion of the Laboratory recom- 
mended in the Annual Report of the Board for 1956. Two chemists, Mr. R. R. 
Matsuso and Miss M. E. McMullan, joined the professional staff, and five 
additions were made to the subprofessional staff during the year. 

An additional 5,000 sq. ft. of space has been obtained on the ground floor 
adjoining existing laboratories. This will permit consolidation of all routine 
studies and services on the ground floor, leaving the eighth floor laboratories. 
for applied and basic research. Provision is being made on the ground floor 
for doubling the size of the milling and baking sections, for a section to house. 
the malting equipment and associated analyses, and for general analytical 
laboratory. The workshop, darkroom, drafting and statistical services, will 
be moved to the ground floor, and larger quarters will be Pras for the 
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sample room, library, and general office. By the end of the year, the new 
analytical laboratory, sample room and workshop, were occupied. Remaining 
reconstruction should be completed within the next six to eight months. 


Overseas Visits and Visitors 


During the year, three members of the staff went abroad on official visits. 
Dr. G. N. Irvine, with Mr. A. W. Alcock of the Maple Leaf Milling Company, 
undertook a technical mission to Japan to study the cereal processing industries 
and related research. Dr. Irvine also visited Hong Kong and Karachi en route 
to Europe where he spent several weeks, on behalf of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, on investigations relating to durum wheat in Italy, Germany, France, 
Netherlands and Switzerland. 


Dr. W. O. S. Meredith, who was on furlough leave in the United Kingdom, 
accepted an invitation to present a paper at the European Brewery Convention 
Congress in Copenhagen, and subsequently visited centres of barley research 
in Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Germany, France, Ireland and the United 
Kingdom. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson was in France, as a representative of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and subsequently made additional visits in Belgium, 
Netherlands, Germany and the United Kingdom. . 


The Laboratory was especially pleased to welcome five well known cereal 


chemists from Europe: Ing. E. Maes of Belgium, Dr. G. L. Bertram of the ~ 


Netherlands, Dr. S. Wagner of Switzerland, Dr. W. Schafer of Germany, and 
Dr. F. Muntoni of Italy. 

Two missions from the United Kingdom, two from Turkey and one each 
from Poland, Pakistan, Burma, the Soviet Union, Germany, and Roumania 
visited the Laboratory. Other overseas visitors came from Australia, Austria, 
France, Greece, Ireland, Japan, South Africa and Switzerland. Canadian 
Commercial Counsellors or Trade Commissioners from Bogota, Belgium, 
Germany, Philippines and Portugal, also visited the Laboratory during 1957. 
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APPENDIX I 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS 


A. E. JAcoBsSoN, General Manager 


In accordance with the provisions of Section 166 of the Canada Grain 
Act and Order-in-Council P.C. 1372 of August 19, 1925, the Board manages 
and operates five interior terminal elevators at Moose J aw, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Lethbridge, and one terminal elevator at Prince Rupert, and 
leases one terminal elevator at Port Arthur. 

In the 1956-57 crop year the interior elevators were operated under Public 
Terminal Elevator Licence. The Prince Rupert elevator was operated under a 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevator Licence and the Port Arthur elevator continued 
under lease to McCabe Grain Company Limited. 


Handlings 


Receipts at 17.0 million bushels in the 1956-57 crop year were 36 per cent 
higher than the previous year while shipments at 18.7 million bushels were 31 
per cent higher. Shipments were 1.7 million bushels higher than receipts, 
which is reflected in lower stocks in store at the end of the crop year. Receipts 
of wheat and barley at 13.2 million bushels constituted 75 per cent of total 
receipts. Receipts at Prince Rupert were composed entirely of barley. Receipts 
and shipments by elevators were: 


a a 


Stocks Stocks 
Elevator Capacity | August 1, Net Net July 31, 
1956 Receipts | Shipments 1957 
million bu. bu. bu bu bu 
ICSE Ayo nlite. Oo Seren nears eet Bes 5.50 5,020, 858 1,178,847 803, 982 5, 395, 723 
RGR ALOR. case 6 Oy irs ye a 5.50 3,807,796 8,360, 049 3,891,856 3,272, 128 
CUBE RNN Mee oo geen oti rs te ke leo 2.50 1, 742, 266 2,160,721 2,625, 927 1,277,060 
POCRISOML OM uc ys China ee a kn eta nae PAs 873,170 1, 694, 169 L232 58 842,982 ~ 
Wet brag es Eh Maree Nit aia: iar; 1,167, 245 597, 682 1,073,176 692,714 
Proce sRupertved » {sk soll oe ye 25 956, 583 8,048, 192 8, 650, 870 349, 697 
WOUAlSc eevee oe eke yA ee 18.35 13,567,918 | 17,039,660 | 18, 767, 868 11,830,304 
Charges 


Storage and elevation charges at the interior terminals remained un- 
changed. Storage charges were 1/45c per bushel per day. Storage charges at 


Prince Rupert were increased on September 13, 1956 from 1/35c per bushel per © 


day to 1/30c per bushel per day,the same as in effect at the Lakehead and 
other Pacific Coast elevators. The same applies to elevation charges but at 


interior elevators, elevation charges on wheat, oats, barley and corn at 14c per- 


bushel were lower by 1c and on rye at 1§c per bushel and flax at 24c per bushel 
were lower by l14c per bushel than charges at Lakehead and other Pacific 
terminal elevators. 


Maintenance 


Elevator buildings, equipment and trackage were maintained in good — 


repair. The installation of a Dust Control System in the Moose Jaw elevator 
commenced in 1956 was completed in September, 1957. A similar installation is 


in progress at the Saskatoon elevator and is scheduled for completion in — 


my. 
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September, 1958. Fire Escapes and Stairwell Enclosures were completed at all 
elevators. Repairs to concrete surfaces at the Edmonton elevator were com- 
pleted. Similar repair at the Port Arthur elevator is scheduled for completion 
in 1958. The first phase of converting the Morris Steam Drier at the Moose 
Jaw elevator to a direct oil heat system was completed. 


Complete new Man-Hoists were installed in-the Moose Jaw, Saskatoon 
and Calgary elevators replacing obsolete and worn out equipment. 


A start has been made toward equipping Millwright workshops throughout 
with power tools to enable repairs to be made in the plant instead of being sent 
to outside shops as formerly. This will save time and reduce repair costs. 


Staff 


Staff employed as at December 31, 1957, compared with figures at 
December 31, 1956, is as follows: : 


1957 ~— 1956 
— Continuing ; Continuing 
Establish- Casuals Establish- Casuals 

ment ment 
Winnipeg (Head -Office). se). ink 8 a 8 — 
DORs MBCA RNY a5 ps5 cae Ret bs Gh CS ag ee 31 1 27 4 
mI ane he es alta Ne ae beg ot iin 29 10 26 15 
RE OMPAT Via, s foe oc hed Pek es Res VO er an Seu 32 2 30 6 
Pe UEGICR Cine gel ee hl hie Re Seon 30 — 27 13 
ethbridee (ites. ce: eC ae PE tree ee cee te 19 3 18 1 
PERO UODION Gc ool oi 6 oa can le ah? nathan ety 29 17 23 24 
178 33 159 63 


Revenue and Expenditure 


Revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year 1956-57 compared with the 
previous fiscal year were as follows: os 


oes 


et 1956-57 1955-56 
VMAGRe Clete) Sti et TT ee ee ee 
$ g 
Oy i I ace) FER i npn ae Soe Rema, LE py Ae Md gene Bete 1,982,430 1,634,032 
i SO ANG RET ST TT Oh aR ae a Pn, Cee bi Be Me 1,323,293 1,143,983 
Paria ad. welt eee oe ee i Ea a haul cao ae oa ail 659, 137 490,049. 


FERRE aT TE ee hy A TR as Neco ern aaa surat wags czy. tn tans won fone eee oe 


For the first nine months of the current fiscal year revenue was $1,480,470 
and expenditure was $880,554. 
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APPENDIX J 


TABLE J-l 


EXPENDITURE, BY POINT, BRANCH AND GENERAL ITEM, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1957 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


Point and Branch 


WINNIPEG 


License and Bonding 
Registration 
Research Laboratory 
Statistics 
Appeal Tribunal 
Standards Committee 
Inspection 
Weighing 


CHURCHILL 


Inspection 
Weighing 


KEEWATIN 


Inspection 
Weighing 


REGINA 


Assistant Conan cine 


SASKATOON 


Assistant Commissioner 
Inspection 
Weighing 


Moosst Jaw 


dee? 
Weighing. 


Mepicine Hat 
Inspection 
Weighing 


LETHBRIDGE 
Inspection 
WieteDIN CoS cals sls Oe ate eoine 


CALGARY 


Assistant Commissioner 
Inspection 
Weighing 
Appeal Tribunal 


EDMONTON 


Assistant Commissioner 
Inspection 
Weighing 
Appeal Tribunal 


VANCOUVER 
Inspection 
Weighing 
Registration 


VICTORIA 


Inspection 


Weighing 


Prince RUPERT 
Inspection 


Weighing 


CC ce fe ee) 


0) O10 <6 6. a '0-26 “0 010 8 e 


Rhee. @ 0) 0) j6, "eee 9. \0) 6h.0- 0 @ 6,0 4k 86 


Ce eS SS 


eC ey 


Ce 


oc oerereeceeerecr ee ecansrcec eo eeecs 


eeoeereeececer eee eco e ose recess 


core eeee cere eee eee ee ee ree 


ef 


coerce ceeoe see eee ere eee eer 


eter eee reese cece eee eee es 


Ce 


eeeecerceeore ee ee eee ecereocece 


ewsrocecoce eee e eee eee eee eeeee 


ee err e wees ereeo eee eer eerece 


cere rese er ee eee eoec eee sce sere 


ee eretececeor cece se eres eeeces 


sere cere terre eer eee ere ee 
see ewer eoeeer ere reser eeses 


seer eree reer ereeeees 


ee eeesr ewer ewer esrerereeeeeee 
core eee were rece esc e eres eee s 


oe eer erree eer er eeroee 


2 9 © 0 09S 0 00:0 6 aie 6 e016 we © 68 te 
OOF 6.8 (© S42) 0: 0 (00.6 © a 00 0% 66 Ole 


Od OC hh a ae Se Ye re ey 


Pee ego te. @ ¢ pre wie eis bi t's 6 ose @ sie © 


wy 0 vive ooh <2 we oe © 0108 6 le ee. alee ie 


eC ee ee a ae a der rs 


ye Gis eee 6 Oh, we ee Qe 6 ele © mt (a) 6 Oe 


Salaries 


$ 


58, 958.03 
11,139, 96 
25, 100.98 
34,366.44 


157, 685.66 


82,876.22 
9,443.27 


638, 626.90 
61,420.44 


22,349.28 
12,094.04 


6,815.40 
9,162.64 


11,285.41 


11, 980.98 
38, 868.24 
30,001.57 


34,873.36 
18,455.29 


11,340.00 
11,520.89 


10,570.24 
4,630.00 


1,976.66 
107,075.96 
50,080.04 
6,120.00 


9,883.30 
121, 208.53 
13, 700.76 
6,120.00 


195,575.55 
181, 266.60 
10,776.78 


9,030.69 
7,985.10 


12,537.98 
10, 143.22 


Rent 


Travelling 
Expenses 


General 
Expenses 


9,129.68 

836.80 
2,100.00 
3,135.00 
18,838.00 
6, 603.32 

589. 08 


26,325.72 
1,560.40 


1,897.56 
877.00 
1,440.00 


841.00 


138.00 
6,581.00 
712.34 
892.50 


1,660.00 
8,764.00 
1,170.00 
6,965.40 


2,675.40 
1,795.20 


5, 741.98 
1,633.57 
22.15 
384.10 
7,215.56 
953.30 


3,961.85 


4,152.42 
571.80 


6,005.65 
3,421.38 


2,391.66 


1,730.56 
671.69 


154.39 
574.79 


323.32 


723.21 
1, 205.06 


3,943.81 
107.90 
70.70 


443.20 
62.00 


597.81 
223.26 


12,634.75 
331.38 
2,245.28 
1,479.19 
45,591.50 
27, 645.86 
1,602.29 
2,750.00 
39,103.85 
1,069.99 


1,009.39 
342.94 


20.40 
58.46 


407.21 


182.92 
1,064.47 
31.50 


1,226.19 
31.83 


277.93 
38.70 


141.13 
11.75 


37.95 
4,408.18 
419.43 
1,200.33 


679.78 
4,593.46 
115.28 
891.78 


6,266.16 
2,814.68 
301.83 


7.00 


“74.00. 


76.00 


86,464.44 
13,941.71 
29,468.41 
39,464.73 
229,330.72 
118,078.70 
11,634.64 
6,711.85 
708, 208.89 
64, 622.63 


29, 364.32 
15, 858.36 


6,835.80 
9,221.10 


15,981.84 


13,894.46 


.. 40,809.71 


30, 704.76 


37,693.94 
19,061.91 


12,458.93 
11,559.59 


10,711.37 
4,641.75 


2,475.93 


118,788.35 


52,416.87 © 
8,212.83 


16,166.89 


134, 673.89 
13, 886.74 
8,181.78 


208, 966.01 
186,980.00 
12,873.81 


9,480.89 
8, 047.10 


13, 209.79 
10,442.48 — 
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TaBLE J-1 


EXPENDITURE, BY POINT, BRANCH AND GENERAL ITEM, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1957—Concluded 


' ee — - 


Travelling | General 


Point and Branch Salaries Rent Expenses | Expenses Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Fort WILLIAM ; Y 
PHACCUION 6.) a. oy nc ces o's pe TS 792,421.20 19,598.00 |. 4,951.94 | 14,871.57 831, 842.71 
Waren ats ear OT es ae 610, 660.80 4,210.00 |. 21,780.39 8,481.64 645, 132.83 
ToRONTO 
-dnspection. 3.0.55... Shin, See Beara ty No 8,756.24 1, 200.00 516.70 853.02 11,325.96 
WV UTECP RL CA tol ie ieee hem atta 4,380.00 — | —_—_ 4.00 4,384.00 
CHATHAM 
PREORCEION LR. Mooek atic oe eae Oe 39, 026.96 1,380.00 13, 653.98 1,470.82 55,531.76 
OTTAWA | 
PSBCOUION vows eke asec. sate fs aes — 499.00 3,748.02 928.77 5,175.79 
MoNTREAL 
Inspection BAAR 5S. Forel ELT OT dite ty aU 114, 062.58 4,296.00 12,156.01 4,142.23 134, 656.82: 
/ Weighing. Bettas. 5.) Sorts Saki es 5,072.50 939.36 460.67 853.16 7,330.69 
PRP PISCTACIDN Gas oe ota a Se oe oom 14, 700.00 1, 664. 64 —_ 989.58 17,354.22 
Totals, FAR OR ere ene ABTA ditt 3, 646,131.69 | 139,314.40 | 104,937.05 | 193,779.56 |4,084, 162.70 
TABLE J-2 


ACCRUED REVENUE, BY POINT AND BRANCH, FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 81, 1957. 


- Samples Other 
Point and Branch Fees Sold - Revenue (a) Total 
$ $ $ $ 
WINNIPEG 
MI MECUIREV CN Sot. ens Fes hoe bea pues ce unen — — 460.00 460.00 
Ticense-and Bonding......065 35 i ah 29, 254.00 — — 29,254.00 
ee ee LiOI. uk. dis ike. bole eo ud tele ics 33,499.43 — 7.00 33,506.43 
PAI Cereal oe os. cc, oie Roe bates ves 2,133.00 — — 2,133.00 
Researcm LADGLAtOLy, <2. 6s ed ek — — 3:68* 3.68 
MERU CUION Re Fy hole ota Heel ete os 431, 834.25 11,998.13 5,347.60 449,179.98 
Wve ITO 620% Foy whe Siraaes She eto e es oad sa 27, 647.57 — 2,320.98 29, 968.55 
CHUCHILLL 
IRC UIONE 5 40.2, Nee oe Ve MR rads se etn 52, 156. 64 — — 52, 156. 64 
RET ELA) O° oe’ weit oes damit ye Rn de ea oad 26, 264.32 — — 26, 264.32 
KEEWATIN 
SCC OMT ate se cea eta k Sacene bhire ooo bigs 6,020.40 486. 64 407.16 6,914.20 
PASEO TRANNP ors cn Crocatep Mens, Jo ee vine SERN MO LR Ds 1,007.00 -— — 7,537.58 
SASKATOON 
PE ORIO CIT Foc. ho vas Beso Be eee hoe OP Oke 26,765.63 873.93 — 27,639.56 
Le) CRN Renae tie a a ae eC Ca Sp 2 oe aR 14,828.21 — — 14, 828.21 
Moosst JAw 
RRB DECTLOI sok RS sides cee ae els 14,742.97 482.40 — 15, 225.37 
Uy TED et eR: I ee ke MSS Raa ge na li 7,733.60 — — 7,733.60 
MepicinE Hat 
AO IOI sk Sos Se aes be a 11, 220.93 324.17 — 11,545.10 
We CERI Ss aS per ae Ped, Peak Gite a aioe 12,418.14 — 171275385 13,545.49 
LETHBRIDGE 
EISEN Col nace ge a RR Aca 2,547.00 146.05 — 2,693.05 
UES TT ER he atte gy Oa ie mae AO Ce Os 485.00 -- -— 485.00 
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TABLE J-2 
ACCRUED REVENUE, BY POINT AND BRANCH, FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1957 
—Concluded 
Samples Other 
Point and Branch Fees Sold Revenue (a) Total 
$ $ $ $ 

CALGARY 

PUSDEGUIOM:. 251i nipie vain hv ABR OE De a Ae: 103, 085.33 2,305.36 406.51 105, 797.20 

fei STP a Sih ce RG A CR ao ce a aR ee Le i 18,390.26 — - 1,183.80 } 19,574.06 

Appeal ri Dun gy ee ee es ca 1,422.00 _ — 1,422.00 
EDMONTON 

PUEBECTION. EG BC lao ea aan ie 99,318.26 1,960.88 - . 439.25 }-. 101,718.39 

WAPI INg,, Vi odie esas io ee Panes Doe 4,810.59 — 8.64 4,819.23 

mopped “Tri oanals. gar ee ak ee ae 969 .00 — — 969.00 
VANCOUVER a hy 

PUSROO GION ge cuked ul hoa Ly ae PL Say, 279,363.39 8, 852.53 552.20 288, 768.12 

ga ANAT ge GEL GRAD ENB Agee RRR an Oa ae 218, 402.86 pe 355.95 218,758.81 

POMIEIAtAGNE TONNE Lye, i we nicg iste ae nd 11,.853:;:78 — —_— 11,853.73 
VICTORIA : ai 

TUSOC RON Rei Lien ee kee Pe tk ig eae 6, 644.63 131.32 — 6,775.95 

WY creche et Mn 5 1A uo eh an e/a eee 5,095.47 — — : 5,095.47 
Prince Rurert 

Inspection Jenene seahy © laid otis dy Sut, Mecca eo ane Pap 17,364.87 154.07 — 17,518.94 

PCRS MUD ayy ase SMa ER ONT A a 12,655.16 _ — 12,655.16 
Fort WILLIAM 

HUIGHECHIONG A We teas eit Me Neg 789, 279.00 14, 710.22 4,347.25 808 , 336.47 

WGieliing et: Pash utah as, Sen ii eae Bite 606,778.97 = 4,798.42 611,577.39 
ToRONTO 

TA SHECEION HS ein ie hea Ne cial cee te ects 3,473.03 90.00 166.07 38,729.10 

WV CIRM ou a anny, See he OPT Cue ccd 4,380.00 — — 4,380.00 
CHATHAM 

PN BDOCA MON GMa ys woken rien 8 10 OE, 47,816.37 868.68 1,285.89 49,970. 94 
MonTREAL 

RTSVOCHON i. has ued Oey Atay ee 21,182.35 511.74 ~ 868.60 22,562.69 

PROCISt RATION Jour ts Se acd ue a So gee 11, 588.68 ~- 11,588.68 

POL te in ue ee ee 2 ety ; 2,970, 962.62 43,896.12 24,086.35 | 3,038, 945.09 


7 : ; . 
(a) Details in Table J-4. 
*Refund of Previous Year’s Expenditure. 
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APPENDIX K 
REGULATIONS 


Regulations in effect December 31, 1957, made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Canada Grain Act 


Regulation ' 
No. 
1 Registration and Cancellation of Terminal Elevator Warehouse 
Receipts. 
2 Registration and Cancellation of Eastern Warehouse Receipts and. 


Transfer Receipts. 
3 Plans re Terminal and Eastern Elevators. 
4» Cleaning Grain and Bins, Terminal and Eastern Elevators. 
5 Off Grades for Western Grain. 
6 Off Grades for Eastern Grain. 
a Grades of Screenings. 
8 Inspection of Samples taken other than at an necting Point. 
9 Appeals from Inspecting Officers to Grain Appeal Tribunals. 
10 Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at Montreal, Quebec. 
11 Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at West Saint John, N.B. 
12 Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at East Saint John, N.B. 
He) Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at Halifax, N.S. 
14 Enforcement of Lien by Sale of ese 
15 Drying of Grain. 
16 Fees. 
17 Records, Reports and Returns. 
18 Procedure, Country Elevators. 
19 Receipt for Grain Delivered to Private Country Elevators and Mill 


Elevators. 
20 Maximum Tariff of Charges, Eastern Elevators. : 
21 Maximum Tariff of Charges and Shrinkage Allowance, Country © S 
Elevators. 
22 Maximum Tariff of Charges, Terminal Pier 
23 Applications for Licences and Terms and Conditions under which 
_. icences-are issued. 
24 Storage in Transit of Grain Grown Outside Canada. 
20 Tickets and Receipts—Country Elevators. 
26 Grain Treated with Poisonous Materials. 


ef Shipment of Infested Grain. 


I do not think there is any need for the secretary to read them. Agreeable? 
Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Appendix A, any comment? 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 
Q. Any changes in the committees?—A. It is the same committee as last 
year sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Appendix B? 
Appendix C? 
Appendix D? I will not go over these too fast, so you will be able to lide . 
your eyes over them. 


The WITNESS: This registration branch is the branch that is charged with Z 
the responsibility of registering warehouse receipts. Warehouse receipts are 
recognized by the banks as a negotiable document and a good guarantee for 


See ee 
ee ae * 
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‘a borrowing of money. The wheat board and everybody else can borrow money 
‘On warehouse receipts and only because they are registered with our board. 


By Mr. Pascoe: 
Q. If I may go back to C, the total licensed storage capacity as at Decem- 
ber 1, 1957 was 617,239,060. That is interior elevators and all, is it?—-A. That 
is everything, sir. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 

Q. In appendix C, the table at the bottom collection of the one per cent 
levy, you have it for wheat, oats, barley and rye. Well, under the new 
amendment you are taking in flax and rapeseed: I wonder if you can calculate 
how much that can take in, how many dollars worth of flax and rapeseed ?— 
A. Well, it is a percentum on the cash value. 

Q. I know it is one per cent on the cash value, but you have here the total 
dollars in wheat, oats and barley. I wondered if you had the total for flax and 
rapeseed?—A. Well, that has just been passed, sir; we have not even got started 
on it. 

Q. You would not have any figures on it?—A. No. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 

Q@. On page 17 where you show that chart, why is there no personnel shown 
in the last column under Fort William and Vancouver as a staff at government 
elevators?—A. We do not operate a government elevator at Fort William and 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

Q. This is on page 17. 


By Mr. Thomas: 

Q. I wonder if we might refer to appendix A, those two names represent- 
ing the grain growers in Ontario near the bottom of page 18, Heaney and 
McLean. Could you give us any information on those men, by whom were they 
recommended or why they were selected?—-A. The United Cooperatives of 
Ontario recommended them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Appendix D, page 23? 

Appendix E, any comment? ) 

The WITNEss: If you will notice the number of two-pound samples on 
the top of page 26 that were inspected by our inspection branch, they total 
30,363. 


By Mr. Jorgenson: 

Q@. That would indicate a lot of people had been reading your booklet, 
would it not?—-A. Yes. It is double the previous year and we believe that 
that is the reason. 

The CHAIRMAN: Appendix F, page 37, any comments on grain weighing 
branch? If not, we will go on to Appendix G. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

_Q. I think before we leave appendix E, perhaps I can have an answer to 
my question now that your statistician was going to give us. 

Mr. BAXTER: Comparative stocks? 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Yes sir. 

Mr. BAXTER: As Mr. McNamara quoted this morning the current position 
at least at July 23, although the other figures are being tabulated now in Winni- 
peg, on July 23 the position was 383 million bushels of wheat, 40.5 million 
bushels of oats, 55.3 million bushels of barley, 3.6 million bushels of rye, 4.5 
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million bushels of flaxseed, a total for the five grains of 484.9 million bushels. 
This represents stocks in elevator storage across Canada at all positions. | 
At July 31 last year the comparable figures were 407.5 million bushels of 
wheat, 53.7 million bushels of oats, 61.6 million bushels of barley, 3.5 million 
bushels of rye and 6.1 million bushels of flaxseed. 
That also represented the elevator storage position. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Well, the two are not comparable then? 


Mr. BAXTER: Yes, those two figures are comparable. Neither of them 
includes farm stocks. We do not have any tabulation on farm stocks, that is 
the responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in so far as their publica- 
tions are concerned and in additon to that those surveys conducted by the wheat 
board on estimated deliverable stocks. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): That would not give us an actual picture then of the 
disappearance of the surplus, would it, because that is just the commercial 
storage? 

Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 


Mr. KInpDT: Have you any figures on the farm storage end? 
Mr. BAXTER: Yes I have. | 


Mr. KinpT: Between those two dates, August 1 of each year. 


Mr. BAXTER: I am normally a bit reluctant to quote the Canadian Wheat 
Board estimates. The farm storage at July 31 last year was 319.2 million 
bushels of wheat. There were 172 million bushels of oats, approximately 81 
million bushels of barley, 10.6 million bushels of rye and 1.5 million bushels of 
flaxseed. 

I might make one point here. I don’t recall whether Mr. McNamara out- 
lined it completely this morning. In the anticipated deliverable quantities that 
he quoted this morning, for example, the comparable figure of 167.7 °million 
bushels still deliverable on farms at J uly 31 when they calculate that that does 
not include the farmers’ reserves for their own use; in other words, their esti- 
mate of what they require until the new crop becomes available whereas the 
figures that I quoted just now of last year’s carry-over as released by. the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes every bushel of wheat which is going 
to be marketed or not and whether it is retained for the farmer’s own feed 
and feed requirements. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Have you figures for 1958? 


Mr. BAXTER: No I have not figures for 1958. That will be released by the 
Bureau, I think, either the 17th or 18th of this month. They are completing 
their survey now. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You couldn’t tell us in any way how this 319 
million bushels was arrived at for storage on farms? 


Mr. BAxTER: The bureau conducts a very extensive survey. They have 
approximately 10,000 correspondents across the prairies. Probably some of 
you members have on occasion acted as a correspondent for them as a western 
farmer. They receive these replies from their questionnaires from the farmers, 
country elevator agents, railroad agents and tabulate that survey on a total 
basis. They also check from one year forward to another on what you might 
call a balance basis. They have the farm stocks at August 1 according to the 
survey; they have the estimates of production which gives them the total 
available supply; they have our recorded figures of the quantities that have 
been marketed leaving a residual balance. So in this case supposing the 
balance was, say, comparing it to the wheat board, 267 million bushels and 
their final stock figure from their estimate of farm storage was 167 million 
bushels; in other words on that basis there would have been 100 million 
bushels of wheat disappear on farms. But they will take that figure and check - 
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it against further surveys that they have conducted as to the livestock popula- 
tion, poultry, and so on, in other words, the usage. They will also check it 
against the acreage, the quantities that were used as seed and verify this 
balance. I speak merely from my knowledge of the bureau’s operations in 
connection with this; I have no part in it. | 

Mr. HorNneER (Acadia): I just wanted to hear your opinion on that as to 
how they arrived at that figure because I remember when they came out with 
that 729 million bushels it was certainly quite a surplus and I think it might 
have had a detrimental effect on the trade of grain and I think being it was 
just an estimate it should have been pointed out quite clearly that it was just 
an estimate. 

Nobody knows for certain how much is on the farm or how much is fed 
to livestock.—A. It can only be an estimate. 


By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): 

@. That figure for the total in storage as of July 31, 1957—it would be 
reasonable to suppose that it would be down roughly 400 million bushels by 
July 31, 1958? 

Mr. Baxter: The total last year was 729; the present visible storage is 383, 
and add to that the wheat board’s estimate of still deliverable—supposing we 
took that as a balance, the 163 plus,—I think Mr. McNamara suggested there 
‘may be 15 million remaining over and above that as non-deliverable. 

Suppose it was of the order of 180, added to our 380 in visible position, 
making 560; so it would be down approximately 160 million. 

Now, I ask that you do not take that as an indication of what the balance 
will be, but merely as an example of figures. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 

Q. A surplus of that amount must add to the burden of the wheat 
board. According to the newspapers today, those figures were drastically 
reduced. Do the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures compare with yours?— 
A. We do not make estimates of farm stocks. 

Q. I thought you said this:morning that you did.—A. No, we do not, but 
the wheat board does. 

Q. Do those figures match? 

Mr. BAxTER: That will be a question to be answered on August 17, when 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics releases its figures. There will certainly be 
a difference between them on the basis of the amount that the farmer has 
discounted in reporting to the elevator agent, the people answering the ques- 
tionnaire for the wheat board, as to what he has taken off his stock when he 
gave in the deliverable figure. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

Q. Do not the elevators estimate the amount of wheat they still think is 
in the elevator to support their elevator?—-A. That is where the wheat board 
gets its information. 

Q. I would say that the figures should be fairly reliable. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed to appendix G. 

Mr. THOMAS: In order to compare these wheat figures in the table G-1, 
the carryover as of July 31, 1956 was 579 million odd bushels, and there was 
a production in 1956 of 573 million odd, making a total supply in 1956 of 1,152 
million odd. 

Now, for 1957 we have a carryover, from July 31, 1957 of 729 million odd 
bushels. 

Should that figure not be added to that crop for 1957? 
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Mr. Baxter: That will be done in the comparable table which will appear 
in next year’s report. 

At the time that this report was compiled and sent to the printers, the 
bureau’s final estimate of the crop was not completely ascertained. 

That is why we came up to the end of the crop year and closed off the 
figures. You are quite correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: Appendix H on page 55? 


By Mr. Nasserden: 


Q. I have a question on page 48 about natural drying. What does that 
mean?—-A. It means the mixing of tough grain with a straight grade grain 
in proportion so that the resultant mixture is a straight grade. 

@. On page 49 at the bottom of the page, I see that at Saskatoon there is 
an excess of 23,482 bushels which is shown in excess in grades, and I take 
it that the 30,000 is shown as a deficiency. Does that mean that 23,000 bushels 
of No. 3 are credited as being No. 2?—-A. We do not know how that occurred. 
None of the other elevators had it. It was just one of those things. I do not 
know how it occurred. It must have been put in the wrong bin or something 
like that, but those are the figures exactly as they were taken from the cut-off. 

@ What company put that grain into the government elevator there? Is 
that available?—A. No. Wheat is known as a “fungible” product, with grain 
of the same grade put in, yours or mine or that of anybody else. 


The CHAIRMAN: It was by prearrangement that we were supposed to stop 
at five o’clock. But is it satisfactory to go on? We have only two more items 
to consider in order to finish up. 

Agreed. 


Appendix H on page 55. Is there any comment? 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


@. It says in appendix H, on page 55 that the spring wheat marketed in 
1956-57 was high in bushel weight and flour yield. “Protein content and baking 
_ Strength were below the long term averages . . .” 

To what extent was “protein content” below, and what do they mean 
when they speak of “long term average”? 


Dr. ANDERSON: The long term average for protein content of Canadian 


wheat is 13.5 per cent As I recall it, that crop was about twelve-seven. 
The CHAIRMAN: Appendix I? Agreed. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 


Q. In appendix I, the storage charge is 1/45th of a cent at terminals, 
which is a lower charge at the terminals than at the country elevators.—A. In 
our own terminals. 

Q. You mean in government terminals?—A. That is right. 

Q. But now company-owned terminals charge the same?—A. No, We 
operate at a lower rate than any other person in order to attract the grain 
in there on account of the stopover charge. We would not get any grain if we 
did not. 

Q. Do the pools make the same charge in the terminals as they do in the 
country elevators?—-A. There has been a variation at times, but I think now 
it is exactly the same—Yes, one-thirtieth of a cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Appendix J, page 62? 
By Mr. Muir (Lisgar): ee . 


Q. Before we get away from appendix I, when do the elevator companies » : 


meet with you people?—-A. They have met with us already this year and at © 
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that meeting we had briefs presented to us asking for tariff changes. At the 
conclusion of the presentation of the briefs I stated that our board would defer 
making any decision until we saw what the size of the crop was going to be. | 

At the time things looked pretty black in western Canada and it did not 
look as if we could get much of a crop. But in the meantime we have had rain 
and growing weather and the situation has improved. 

Q. That had to do with handling charges?—-A. Yes sir, and with storage 
charges. 


By Mr. Gundlock: 
@. What difference does the size of the crop make with respect to the 


charge?—A. I think it has quite a bearing. For a good many years the elevator 


companies have been faced with a very heavy increase in operating expenses. 

We had briefs presented to us at our tariff meeting by three western pools 
and the United Grain Growers, all of whom asked for a half cent increase in 
elevation. The line elevator companies asked for an increase of one quarter of a 
cent for elevation. 3 | 

They based their requests for increased charges on the fact that they — 
thought there was going to be less grain handled than ordinarily and that we ~ 
must give consideration to the considered opinion of the management of 
those pool organizations and grain companies. 

They are the business managers of the pool farmers throughout western 
Canada. They say to us: in order to keep our properties in good shape, and in 
the interests of our members, we should have an increase of one half cent a 
bushel in the handling charges That does not necessarily. mean that we will | 
agree with them. 

@. Did the pools say that too?—-A. They did say it. 

Q. But they are paying dividends——A. That is correct. We are aware of 


Q. I cannot see how they can go broke and pay dividends too.—A. Never- 
theless, we must give consideration to briefs presented to us by organizations 
of that nature. 


By Mr. Horner (Acadia): 
~Q. I look at it from the farmer’s point of view. I am certain that 
I would rather see the wheat pool get more for my bushel of wheat and 
receive less in my dividend and I think a lot of farmers would go along with — 
me. 
The CHAIRMAN: Appendix J? 


By Mr. Thomas: 

Q. On page 64 I see there is weighing and inspection included at several 
points except some of the eastern points such as Chatham. Are the dealers in 
Ontario more honest then they are in other places so that no weighing and 
inspection is necessary?—-A. No. We do supply inspection or weighing service 
when they ask for it, but it is at request only. ; 

- Q. There is no set-up there for it?—-A. We have an office in Chatham, yes. 

Q. I mean, so far as weighing services are concerned?—A. As far as that 
is concerned, no. We have no service there, but we would do it if they re- 
quested us to do it. 


By Mr. Forbes: 

Q. Take Calgary and the inspection, samples sold, and other revenue along 
with it there on page 64.—-A. Those are the samples which we take from the 
cars when we make the inspections. It was one of the items which appeared 
in this amount which Mr. McNamara says was bought by the wheat board. 
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Q. How large a sample do you generally take?—-A. Two pounds. 

Q. What comes under other revenue then? It is the same item, $406.51?— 
A. All recoverable expenses such as overtime when the employer uses the 
inspectors, and we recover it back from him and charge the companies, if it is 
not done in the general interest of the movement of grain, if it is for their 
specific purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Appendix K? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen that concludes our deliberations. 

Is it satisfactory to the members of this committee to meet tomorrow 
morning in camera to formulate our report for presentation to the House of 
Commons? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I thought perhaps Mr. Jorgenson, the vice chairman, and 
myself could draft a rough report for presentation to this committee in the 
morning in order to save a little time. 

Mr. PETERS: Before we conclude, could I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Peters. 

Mr. PETERS: It has been customary in past years for members of farm 
organizations to appear before the committee on agriculture. Could you tell 
us if any farm organizations have asked permission to appear before this com- 
mittee this year? 

The CHAIRMAN: They have not. 

Mr. PETERS: Thank you. 


Mr. KinptT: I would like to make one suggestion in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the report which you have mentioned, for presentation at our meeting 
tomorrow morning. 

Perhaps you would take into consideration the problem of protecting the 
farmers in western Canada in respect of the setting of freight rates. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will do that. Of course members of the committee will 
be able to add or delete from that report whatever they see fit. I just made 
that suggestion with the thought that it might expedite proceedings tomorrow 
morning. 

I wish to thank members of this committee very sincerely for their co- 
operation. We have proceeded very expeditiously here with our proceedings 
without interfering in any way with the efficiency of this committee. We have 
done remarkably well. I am sure we have all gained a lot in the way of 
information. 

On behalf of the committee members, Mr. Milner, I would like to thank 
you and your staff and extend to you our hearty appreciation for appearing 
before us with this wealth of information which you have given to this com- 
mittee. We wish you well in regard to all your deliberations in the coming 
year. 


Mr. MILNER: Thank you very much Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

I would repeat what I said before, that I would like the members of this 
committee to become familiar with the work of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. I hope you will avail yourself of any opportunity you have to visit 
us in Winnipeg, or at any office across the country. Just identify yourself as 
a member of this agricultural committee and I am sure that there is nothing 
we will be afraid to show you. We would be very pleased to have you visit us. 

Mr. Muir: Just before the committee concludes, would you say a word 
about the showing of this film? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will make inquiries in that regard. I will get in touch 


with the chairman and if possible, we will show the picture before we con- 
clude our meeting tomorrow. 
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